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XII. 

THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  PAZZI. 

THE  AKGUMENT. 

THE  well-known  family  of  the  Medici  presided  for  many 
years  over  the  destinies  of  Florence.    The  famous  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  commonly  called  The  Magnificent,  who  was 
born  in   1448,  succeeded  his  father  Piero  in  1469.     His 
brother  Julian,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  himself, 
was  afterwards  associated  with  him  in  the  government  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  they  were  ruling  it  together  at  the  date 
of  the  tragedy  (1478)  to  the  satisfaction,  as  history  tells 
us,  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  ill-con- 
cealed dislike  of  some  who  feared,  justly  or  otherwise,  for 
the  independence  of  their  country.     Conspicuous  amongst 
these  last  was  the  distinguished  family  of  the  Pazzi,  one 
of   whom,  Eaymond,  had  married  Bianca,  the  sister  of 
Lorenzo  and  Julian  ;  whilst  the  head  of  the  family  was 
!  Raymond's  father,  Guglielmo.     These  are  the  two  Pazzi 
who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  (though  the  actual 
conspirators,  according  to  history,  were  .Giacopo,  the  real 
i  head  of  the  family,  and  his  two  nephews  Francesco  and  Gug- 
|  lielmo,  who — and  not  Eaymond — was  Bianca's  husband). 
The  remaining  personage  in  the  play,  besides  the  members 
'  of  the  two  families  of  Medici  and  Pazzi,  is  Salviati,  Arch- 
I  bishop  of  Pisa,  who,  notwithstanding  his  holy  functions, 
is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  first  Act  opens    with  the   lamentations  addressed 

by  Eaymond  to  his  father  Guglielmo  at  the  tyranny  of  the 

!  Medici,  and  his  regrets  at  having  allied  himself  with  them 
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by  marriage.  His  father  urges  on  him  prudence  and; 
patience,  but  implies  that  he  will  be  ready  hereafter,  if 
necessary,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  procuring  redress.] 
When  Bianca  presently  sees  her  husband,  she  suspects 
from  his  manner  that  some  calamity  is  impending,  and-; 
tries  to  reconcile  him  to  her  brothers,  but  announces  that ; 
in  the  event  of  hostility  between  them  she  will  side  with 
him  rather  than  with  them. 

Lorenzo  and  Julian  next  confer  together.  The  former 
urges  the  necessity  of  stern  action  in  order  to  root  out  the 
seeds  of  disaifection.  Julian,  who  is  of  a  gentler  nature, 
is  in  favor  of  a  milder  course.  They  agree  in  thinking] 
that  Raymond  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  The  twcj 
Pazzi  then  obtain  an  interview  with  them.  The  father 
begs  them  not  to  take  the  hostile  step  ascribed  to  them  of 
deposing  Raymond  from  the  post  of  Gonfaloniere.  Ray- 
mond however  uses  haughty  language  to  them,  denounces 
them  as  tyrants,  and  proudly  departs.  Lorenzo  advises 
Guglielmo  to  induce  his  son  to  change  his  course  of  action, 
which  can  only  end  in  his  ruin.  Bianca  joins  her  brothers, 
but  cannot  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  them  andj 
Raymond. 

At  the  third  Act  Salviati  appears,  and  informs  Raymond^ 
of  the  approach  of  the  forces  sent  by  King  Ferdinand  anq 
blessed  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  intended  to  assist  in  the  over! 
throw  of  the  Medici.  Raymond  tells  him  that  he  has  nol 
yet  initiated  his  aged  father  in  the  conspiracy,  owing  to 
his  vacillating  character.  Guglielmo  enters,  and,  overcome 
by  the  arguments  of  Salviati  and  Raymond,  at  length 
agrees  to  join  the  enterprise. 

The  Medici  have  now  learnt  of  the  arrival  of  Salviati  at 
Florence,  and  Julian  sends  for  Guglielmo,  hoping  to  extract 
from  him  information  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and  in  the  end 
the  latter  promises  to  induce  his  son  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile.  Lorenzo  enters,  and  desires  his  brother  to  accompany 
him  at  once  against  the  hostile  invaders.  Raymond  and 
Salviati  now  tell  Guglielmo  the  details  of  the  plot  and  the 
nrangements  made  for  slaying  both  Lorenzo  and  Julian 
in  the  Church,  where  they  are  to  go  to  ask  for  a  blessinj 
on  iln-ir  arms.  Raymond  announces  his  intention  oj 
striking  the  first  blow  at  Julian,  whom  he  expects  to  finl 
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wearing,  from  his  timid  nature,  a  coat  of  mail ;  whilst 
Salviati  exults  in  the  thought  of  killing  Lorenzo  with  a 
dagger  blessed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Pope. 

A  touching  scene  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  Act  V. 
between  Bianca  and  Eaymond.  From  the  disturbed  night 
he  has  passed,  she  is  certain  that  a  catastrophe  is  at  hand. 
He  discloses  nothing  to  her,  but  departs  to  fulfil  his  part 
in  the  conspiracy,  leaving  her  with  his  father,  who  tells  her 
what  is  passing  and  the  danger  in  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  and  her  husband  are  placed,  and  on  the  other  Lorenzo 
and  Julian.  Just  then  the  bell  tolls,  which  he  knows  to 
be  the  signal  for  him  to  join  the  conspirators.  He  departs, 
and  Eaymond  enters,  dangerously  wounded.  He  tells  her 
that  he  has  slain  Julian,  and  in  his  blind  fury  inflicted  a 
dreadful  blow  on  himself  also.  Lorenzo  appears  in  the 
last  scene  with  his  soldiers,  and  Guglielmo  is  brought  in, 
chained.  Lorenzo  announces  that  Salviati  and  the  other 
conspirators  have  been  all  killed  and  the  plot  defeated, 
whilst  Guglielmo  is  only  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
previous  death  of  his  son.  Eaymond  stabs  himself  with  a 
dagger  which  he  had  concealed,  and  throws  it  to  his  father, 
inviting  him  to  follow  his  example  ;  but  Lorenzo  snatches 
it  from  his  hand,  and  orders  him  off  to  ignominious 
execution.  Bianca  clings  to  the  neck  of  her  dead  husband, 
though  he  has  slain  her  brother,  and  the  curtain  falls. 


The  published  dedication  of  this  play  to  Gori  Gandellini 
(see  post)  differs  altogether  from  its  original  dedication 
to  him  during  his  lifetime.  In  the  latter,  the  poet  states 
that  he  dedicates  to  him  "  this  liberty-breathing  tragedy  " 
because  he  is  the  only  one  of  his  contemporaries  fitted  both 
to  appreciate  it  and  to  be  one  of  its  personages,  and  that, 
if  he  were  willing,  he  would  have  yielded  to  him  the  part 
of  Eaymond,  although  he  was  a  Tuscan  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Cesarotti,  in  a  long  letter  to  Alfieri  dated  Sept.  1785. 
tells  him  that,  although  this  play  is  remarkable  for  the 
force  of  its  characters,  and  worthy  of  Tacitus  and  Machia- 
velli  for  its  politics,  it  sins  in  its  subject,  and  that  the 
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characters  of  the  Pazzi  are  unduly  and  unhistorically 
raised  above  those  of  the  Medici.  Bianca  he  looks  on  as 
an  unnecessary  and  therefore  cold  personage,  who  produces 
no  influence  on  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Alfieri  himself,  whilst  admitting  various  defects  in  it, 
was  proud  of  it,  and  says  that  "on  no  account  in  the 
world  would  he  not  have  written  it."  He  admits  that  the 
third  and  fifth  Acts  are  the  only  indispensable  ones,  and 
that  the  first  and  second  Acts  contain  nothing  but  small 
talk  (chiacchiera).  He  thinks  that  the  characters  of  Ray- 
mond and  Lorenzo  are  the  best.  Sismondi  says  that  the 
catastrophe  is  striking,  and  praises  the  character  of  Bianca. 
Schlegel  does  not  like  the  play. 


DEDICATION 

TO   THE  FRIEND   OF  MY   HEART, 

FRANCESCO  GOBI  GANDELLINI, 

CITIZEN   OF   SIENNA,    DEAD. 


BELOVED  and  adored  shade  of  the  best,  of  the  only  true 
and  warm  friend  that  I  ever  had,  or  ever  shall  have ;  I 
dedicate  to  thee  this  tragedy,  far  less  mine  than  thine ; 
since  it  contains  nothing  but  the  quintessence  (perhaps 
weakly,  but  truly  expressed)  of  thy  strong  and  sublime 
sentiments.  Destined  to  thee  while  alive,  I  dared  not, 
notwithstanding,  dedicate  it  to  thee,  because  the  receiving 
it  might  be  imputed  to  thee  as  a  crime. 

To  thy  happy  shade,  which,  leaving  me  in  tears,  smiles 
at  all  frivolous  worldly  animosities,  I  now  then  dedicate 
it  securely. 

VITTORIO  ALFIERI. 

PARIS,  December  20,  1787. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

LORENZO.  EAYMOND. 

JULIAN.  SALVIATI. 

BIANCA.  Soldiers. 

GUGLIELMO. 


SCENE. — The  State  Palace  in  Florence. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

GUGLIELMO,  RAYMOND. 

Ray.  To  suffer,  always  suffer  ?     0  my  father, 
Is  this  the  only  counsel  thou  canst  give  me  ? 
Art  thou  become  so  thoroughly  a  slave, 
That  thou  no  longer  feel'st  the  heavy  wrongs, 
The  insults  of  the  Medici's  harsh  yoke  ? 

Gu.  0  son,  I  feel  all  keenly  ;  and  far  more 
The  common  danger  than  my  private  wrongs. 
But  yet,  what  should  I  do  ?     To  such  a  pitch 
Florence  by  party-spirit  is  reduced, 
That  the  most  inoffensive  word  may  be 
Fatal  to  us,  propitious  to  our  tyrants. 
0  sickly  state !  it  is  too  evident, 
That  thou  canst  now  change  only  for  the  worse. 

Bay.  Ah !  tell  me,  where  is  now  the  state  ?    Or  how, 
If  one  there  be,  it  can  be  worse  ?    Can  we 
Be  said  to  live  ?    Live  those,  who,  full  of  fear, 
And  abject,  and  suspicious,  drag  along 
Their  infamous  and  pining  days  ?    To  us 
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What  harm  can  now  arise  ?    That  in  the  place 

Of  shameful,  and  inefficacious  tears, 

Blood  should  perchance  be  shed  ?    And  what  ?    Dost  thou 

Call  shedding  blood  the  greatest  injury? 

Thou,  who,  a  thousand  times,  with  noble  joy, 

To  me,  a  child,  the  ancient  times  recalledst, 

And  execratedst  these  degen'rate  days  ; 

Thou  now,  like  ev'ry  vulgar  citizen, 

Submittest  to  the  yoke  thy  passive  neck  ? 

Gu.  There  was  a  time,  I  seek  not  to  deny  it, 
When,  all  impatient  at  our  many  wrongs, 
And  full  of  anger,  and  elastic  spirits, 
I  would  have  sacrificed,  without  a  thought, 
My  wealth,  my  honors,  and  my  life,  to  crush 
The  usurpation  of  new  tyrants,  raised 
On  our  misfortunes  :  to  the  fire  of  youth 
All  things  seem  easy ;  so  they  seem'd  to  me. 
But,  finding  to  my  great  designs  few  friends, 
And  those  few  friends  of  wav'ring  constancy  ; 
Beholding  ev'ry  year  that  tyranny 
Its  roots  struck  ever  deeper  in  this  soil ; 
And  being,  too,  a  father ;  all  induced  me, 
To  safer,  but  less  elevated  schemes, 
To  turn  my  thoughts.    The  tyrants  would  have  found 
In  me  a  weak,  and  ineffectual  foe : 
Hence  sought  I  their  alliance.    I  bestow'd 
On  thee  their  sister's  hand.     Since  we  no  more 
Flourish'd  beneath  the  shade  of  liberty  ; 
I  hence  would  see  thee,  and  thy  future  sons, 
Placed  in  the  covert  of  the  plumes,  at  least, 
Of  tyranny's  audacious,  spreading  wings. 

Bay.  Protection  infamous,  and  insecure. 
Bianca,  though  the  sister  of  the  tyrants, 
Is  thence  not  insupportable  to  me ; 
Her,  and  the  sons  whom  she  to  me  has  given, 
Though  nephews  of  the  tyrants,  hold  I  dear. 
My  blameless  wife  I  blame  not  for  her  brothers ; 
Thyself  I  blame  alone,  for  having  mix'd 
Their  blood  with  ours,  0  father.    In  this  act 
I  would  not  thwart  thy  purpose :  but,  at  last 
Thou  see'st  the  fruits  of  such  servility : 
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By  this  alliance  thou  didst  hope  to  reap 

Both  pow'r  and  honor ;  and  we  thence  have  reap'd 

Contempt,  disparagement,  and  infamy. 

The  citizens  abhor  us,  and  with  reason ; 

We  are  the  tyrants'  kinsmen  :  thence  have  they 

Exchanged  their  hatred  of  us  for  contempt ; 

And  we,  who  were  not  citizens,  deserve  it. 

Gu.  Thou  hadst  found  me,  in  other  climes,  0  son, 
A  spur  to  deeds  illustrious,  not  a  check. 
What  it  has  cost  my  not  ignoble  heart 
To  smother  indignation,  and  to  feign 
An  insincere  attachment,  thou  thyself 
Canst  best  conceive.    E'en  from  thy  infancy 
I  have,  'tis  true,  discover'd  in  thy  heart 
The  seeds  of  an  impatient  liberty  : 
At  times,  I  must  confess,  I  saw  with  joy 
This  bias  of  thy  soul ;  but  far  more  oft 
I  inwardly  regretted,  when  in  thee 
I  contemplated  afterwards  a  soul 
Too  free  and  lofty.    Thence  it  seem'd  to  me 
That  the  consummate  sweetness  of  Bianca 
Was  not  ill  qualified  to  mitigate 
Thy  perilous  impetuosity : 
At  length  thou  wert  a  father ;  and  art  still  so, 
As  I  am  to  my  sorrow  .  .  .  Ah  !  that  I 
Had  never  been  so !    Then  at  once  with  her, 
And  for  her,  had  my  country  seen  me  die. 

Hay.  And  yet  thou  madest  me  a  father,  where 
To  be  a  father,  is  to  be  a  slave  ? 

Gu.  But  then  at  least  our  servitude  was  doubtful  .  .  . 

Hay.  Our  infamy  indeed  was  less  confirm'd  .  .  . 

Gu.  'Tis  true  ;  I  hoped,  since  to  our  common  wrongs 
All  remedies  were  fruitless  and  too  late, 
That  thou  might'st  pass  thy  days  in  quietness, 
Blest  in  a  father's  and  a  husband's  feelings  .  .  . 

Hay.  But,  e'en  though  I  were  sprung  from  other  blood, 
Can  any  man  live  in  security 
In  such  a  place,  as  husband  and  as  father  ? 
I  was  not,  no,  assuredly  to  these 
Vain  trappings  of  vain  magistracy,  born, 
Which  make  him  seem  the  first,  who  is  the  last. 
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For  this,  perchance,  the  tyrants  have  to-day 
Assay'd  to  take  them  from  me  :  trappings  these, 
So  much  the  more  disgraceful,  as  they  are 
The  cloak  of  simulated  liberty. 
'Twas  infamous  to  clothe  me  with  them  ;  now 
'Twill  be  as  infamous  to  rob  me  of  them  : 

0  cursed  destiny ! 

Gu.  Eeport  of  this 

Is  spread  :  it  even  reach'd  my  ears  ;  but  I 
Cannot  believe  it,  no  ... 

Ray.  Why  not  believe  it  ? 

Have  not  they  shown  us  more  offensive  insults  ? 
Possessions  seized,  dost  thou  no  more  remember, 
And  statutes  changed,  alone  to  aim  at  us  ? 
Since  we  ignobly  made  ourselves  their  kinsmen, 
We've  always  been  more  exquisitely  injured. 

Gu.  Hear  me,  0  son :  and  to  my  hoary  age, 
My  long  experience,  trust.  The  just  disdain, 
Which  in  the  deep  recesses  of  my  heart 

1  also  cherish,  with  rash  impotence 
Exhaust  not  thou :  we  yet  awhile  may  bear  : 

I  ne'er  can  think  that  they  would  take  from  thee 

A  dignity  conferr'd,  whate'er  it  be. — 

But  yet,  should  they  all  bounds  of  suff'rance  pass, 

Be  silent  thou :  full  oft  revengeful  words 

Defeat  revengeful  deeds.    A  lofty  vengeance 

Is  the  sure  daughter  of  a  lofty  silence. 

The  courteous  carriage  of  the  tyrants  tow'rds  us 

Gives  thee  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  hating. 

Meanwhile,  0  son,  I  would  alone  exhort, 

And  teach  thee,  to  endure  .  .  .  Nor  afterwards, 

Shall  I  disdain,  if  one  day  it  be  needful, 

To  learn  from  thee  how  to  direct  the  blow. 

SCENE   II. 

KAYMOND. 

May.  ...  I  dare  not  trust  in  him  .  .  .  Let  Salviati 
First  to  these  shores  return. — My  father  now 
Discovers  nothing  of  my  purposes : 
He  knows  not  that  to-day  it  pleases  me 
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More  to  exasperate  than  soothe  these  tyrants. — 
Ah  father !  wouldst  thou  fain  now  be  to  me 
A  teacher  of  endurance  ?    Art  thou  he, 
Than  whom  thy  country  formerly  had  not 
A  more  intrepid  champion  ?    How  propense, 
Chilly  old-age,  art  thou  to  servitude ! — 
Ah  !  if  nought  else  by  length  of  years  is  learn'd, 
But  how  to  tremble,  to  obey,  to  suffer, 
In  silence  to  endure ;  rather  than  learn 
Such  abject  arts,  I'll  choose  a  bitter  death. 

SCENE  III. 

BIANCA,    RAYMOND. 

Bi.  Consort,  at  last  I  find  thee.    Ah,  with  whom 
Wouldst  thou  fain  be,  if  still  from  me  thou  fliest  ? 

Hay.  Here,  with  my  father,  I  at  length  conversed 
A  short  time  since :  but  I  have  not  thence  gain'd 
Alleviation  to  my  wrongs. 

Bi.  He  is, 

Though  good  in  all  things  else,  the  best  of  fathers  : 
He  fears  not  for  himself ;  but  all  his  fears 
Are  for  his  children  roused.    The  good  old  man 
Smothers,  for  us,  the  anger  in  his  breast : 
Believe  not,  no,  that  valor  is  exhausted, 
Or  intrepidity  in  him  subdued : 
Ah !  suffer  then  that  I  repeat  it  to  thee  ; 
He  is  the  best  of  fathers. 

Hay.  0 !  perchance, 

Thou  wouldst  acquaint  me  that  I  am  not  like  him  ? 
Thou  know'st,  if  nothing  else  avail'd,  thy  prayers 
Were  ever  potent  to  restrain  my  wrath  ; 
Thy  prayers  alone,  Bianca,  thy  chaste  love, 
And  thy  maternal  tears.    I  have  esteem'd  thee 
Companion  sweet,  not  sister  of  my  foes  . . . 
But,  does  it  seem  to  thee,  to-day,  that  still 
I  ought  to  hold  my  peace  ?  to-day,  decreed 
To  see  the  forfeiture  without  just  cause 
Of  this  my  rank  among  the  people  ?  when 
We're  doom'd  as  fugitives  to  quit  this  dwelling, 
Asylum  sacred  once  to  public  freedom  ? 
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Bi.  Mighty  they  are  ;  what  boots  it  then  with  words 
To  anger  those  who  answer  not,  but  act  ? 
Thy  silence,  better  far  than  menaces, 
Might  now  appease  them. 

Stay.  And  would  I  appease  them  ? . . . 

— But,  to  appease  them  nothing  now  avails  . . . 

Bi.  Nothing  ?    Is  not  my  blood  the  same  as  theirs  ? .  . . 

Hay.  I  know  it ;  and  I  grieve  for  it ;  be  silent ; 
Kecall  it  not  to  mind. 

Bi.  And  what?    For  this, 

Art  thou,  or  hast  thou  been,  less  dear  to  me  ? 
Am  not  I  ready,  if  to  bear  their  sway 
Is  irksome  to  thee,  wheresoe'er  thou  wilt 
To  follow  thee  ?  or,  if  thy  haughty  soul 
Scorns  not  to  have  in  me  a  means  of  peace, 
Am  I  less  ready  for  thyself  to  speak, 
To  weep,  to  pray,  and  even,  if  I  ought, 
By  dint  of  force  to  make  my  brothers  yield  ? 

Ray.  To  pray  for  me  ?  and  whom  to  pray  to  ?  tyrants  ? — 
Canst  thou  intend  it,  madam  ?  and  canst  thou 
Expect  that  I  permit  it  ? 

Bi.  Riches,  power, 

Arms,  partisans,  hast  thou,  whence  openly 
Thou  canst  make  head  against  them  ?  .  .  . 

Hay.  In  my  breast 

A  hate  I  cherish,  equal  to  their  hate  ; 
Courage  superior  far. 

Bi.  Alas  !  what  say'st  thou  ? 

Wouldst  thou  perchance  attempt  ?  ...  Ah !   thou  mayst 


Father,  and  consort,  children,  honor,  life  .  .  . 

And  what  canst  thou  acquire  ?    Within  thy  heart 

The  flatt'ring  expectation  cherish  not : 

No  genuine  wish  in  this  vile  people  lives 

For  pristine  perfect  liberty :  from  me 

Trust  this  assertion.    Trust  to  me ;  I,  born, 

And  in  the  lap  of  nascent  tyranny 

Brought  up,  all  its  dependencies  well  know. 

Tools  thou  wilt  find  by  thousands  and  by  thousands,. 

In  their  discourse  ferocious,  in  their  deeds 

Contemptible,  in  time  of  danger  nothing  ; 
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Or  skilful  only  in  betraying  thee. 

I  am  not  so  unnatural  and  cruel, 

As  to  abhor  my  brothers  ;  yet  far  less 

Have  they  been  loved  by  me,  since  I  have  seen 

Their  arrogance  tow'rds  thee ;  that  arrogance 

Galls  my  afflicted  spirit.     If  I  am 

Compell'd  by  thee  to  make  the  fatal  choice 

'Twixt  thee  and  them ;  by  thee  I  am  a  mother, 

Thy  wife  am  I,  thou  art  oppress'd  ;  I  cannot, 

Nor  ought  to  hesitate.     But  thou,  awhile, 

Do  thou  resolve  on  naught :  the  enterprise 

To  make  thee,  if  not  happy,  safe  at  least, 

Leave  thou  to  me ;  let  me  at  least  attempt  it. 

Or  do  I  not  perchance  yet  fully  know 

How  I,  the  consort  of  a  citizen, 

Ought  to  address  a  tyrant  ?    Yet  perchance 

Do  I  not  know  how  far  I  may  unite 

To  not  invalid  reasons,  lofty  prayers  ? 

I  am  a  mother,  sister,  wife  ;  in  whom, 

If  not  in  me,  canst  thou  confide  ? 

Ray.  0  Heav'ns ! 

Madam,  thy  words  afflict  me.     Peace  would  I 
Also  obtain  ;  but,  not  with  infamy. 
What  to  thy  brothers  couldst  thou  say  for  me  ? 
That  I  deserve  not  insults  ?    Well  they  know  it ; 
Hence  they  insult  me :  That  I  brook  not  wrongs  ? 
Why  make  that  known  which  only  from  my  lips 
They  ought  to  know  ? 

Bi.  Ah  !  ...  if  to  them  thou  speakest, . . . 

Alas  !  .  .  . 

Bay.       What  fear'st  thou  ?    True  it  is,  that  I 
Can  never  change  my  soul ;  but,  if  I  will, 
I  can  be  silent.     Thou,  beloved  Bianca, 
Thou,  and  my  sons,  are  always  in  my  thoughts : 
Impetuous,  intolerant,  audacious 
If  I  was  born,  yet  not  on  this  account 
Do  I  let  slip  a  word  by  accident : 
Compose  thyself ;  1  also  wish  for  peace. 

Bi.  Yet  from  thy  countenance  do  I  infer 
Thy  heart  is  shaken  by  a  frightful  storm  .  .  . 
In  thee  I  no  forerunners  see  of  peace. 
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Bay.  I  am  not  joyful ;  but  in  me  suspect  not 
Cruel  designs. 

Bi.  I  fear ;  yet  know  not  why  .  .  . 

Bay.  Because  thou  lov'st  me. 

Bi.  Heav'ns  !  and  with  what 

love !  .  .  . 

Ah  !  if  the  path  that  leads  to  genuine  glory 
Were  open'd  to  thee  now !  .  .  .  But  we  are  doom'd 
To  drag  out  life  in  a  corrupted  age  : 
Submission  is  our  glory  ;  and  self-love 
Our  only  virtue.    What  wouldst  thou  effect  ? 
One  man  could  not  regenerate  a  people ; 
And  coadjutors  here  thou  wilt  not  find. 

Bay.  Hence  I  pine  inwardly,  and  hence  .  .  .  am  silent. 

Bi.  Come  then ;  and  let  us  elsewhere  turn  our  steps  : 
My  brothers  sometimes  place  their  judgment-seat 
In  these  apartments  .  .  . 

Bay.  This  is  the  retreat, 

I  know,  in  which  to  lying  praise  their  ears 
They  open,  and  their  bosoms  close  to  pity. 

Bi.  Come  then  with  me  ;  and  mingle  with  the  poison 
That  subtly  creeps  through  ev'ry  throbbing  vein, 
Some  soothing  balsam.     Thou  hast  not  to-day 
Embraced  our  children  yet.    Ah  come,  I  pray  thee  : 
And  with  their  innocent  and  silent  kisses 
Let  tli  em,  far  better  than  I  can  with  words, 
Remind  thee  that  thou  art  a  father  still. 

Bay.  Ah,  could  I,  as  to-day  I  recollect 
The  name  of  father,  that  of  man  forget ! — 
But,  let  us  now  depart. — Thou  shalt  have  proof 
Whether  my  children  are  beloved  by  me. — 
Ah,  thou  know'st  not  (and  mayst  thou  never  know  ! ) 
TQ  what  extremities  his  children  drive 
A  real  father ;  how  he  may  be  goaded 
To  their  destruction  by  excessive  love. 


ACT  II.] 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

JULIAN,    LORENZO. 

Lo.  Brother,  what  boots  it  ?    Thou  hast  hitherto 
Trusted  to  me  :  does  it  now  seem  to  thee 
That,  by  my  means,  our  pow'r  has  been  diminish'd  ? 
Thou  talkest  of  restraining  men  :  are  these 
Restrain' d  ?    If  such  had  met  with  tolerance, 
Say :  had  we  risen  to  our  present  greatness  ? 

Ju.  'Tis  true,  Lorenzo,  a  benignant  star 
Shines  on  us  hitherto.     We  owe  in  part 
To  fortune  our  advancement ;  but  still  more 
To  our  forefathers'  lofty  counsels  owe  it. 
Cosmo  possess'd  the  state,  but  he  possess'd  it 
Under  the  semblance  of  a  private  man. 
Nor  are  the  fetters  yet  so  firmly  fix'd, 
That  with  the  outside  form  of  royalty 
We  may  securely  grasp  them.     Let  us  leave 
To  fools,  who  form  the  multitude,  the  vain 
Appearances  of  their  lost  liberty. 
In  its  commencement,  arbitrary  power, 
The  less  it  is  di splay 'd,  is  more  confirm'd. 

Lo.  We,  Julian,  have  not  yet  the  apex  reach'd : 
It  is  the  time  to  dare,  and  not  to  weigh. 
Cosmo  already  centred  in  himself 
His  universal  country,  and  by  all, 
As  with  one  voice,  was  welcomed  as  a  father. 
Little  or  nothing  to  the  complex  fabric 
Our  sire,  Piero,  added :  adverse  fate 
Quickly  cut  short  the  few  and  feeble  days 
That  he  survived  his  sire :  he  added  little ; 
But  meanwhile  he  to  Cosmo  next  succeeding, 
We  to  Piero,  something  is  obtain'd 
In  making  thus  the  citizens  respect 
Hereditary  right.     Our  foes  thenceforward 
Have  been  each  day  dispersed,  enfeebled,  slain  ; 
Our  friends  are  forced  or  trained  to  yield  obedience : 
Now,  when  all  things  invite  us  to  complete 
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Cosmo's  magnanimous  designs,  shall  we 
Be  self-defeated  by  our  cowardice  ? 

JM.  Wisely  we  ought  to  bring  it  to  an  end  ; 
But  in  a  manner  moderate  and  humane. 
Where  gentle  measures  may  effect  our  ends, 
With  cautious  speed,  inflexible,  yet  mild ; 
And,  when  'tis  needful,  sparingly  severe. 
Brother,  believe  me  ;  to  eradicate 
Those  seeds  of  liberty,  by  nature  placed 
In  ev'ry  human  breast,  no  little  art, 
And  management,  besides  a  length  of  time, 
Are  requisite  :  these  seeds  may  be  suppress'd, 
By  spilling  human  blood,  but  not  extinguish'd; 
And  oftentimes  from  blood  they  shoot  again 
With  greater  energy  .  .  . 

Lo.  And  do  I  wish 

To  shed  the  blood  of  these  ?    The  axe  in  Kome 
Was  Sylla's  instrument ;  but  e'en  the  rod 
Is  too  imposing  here :  my  words  alone 
Suffice  to  make  them  tremble. 

e/M.  Blind  reliance ! 

Knowest  thou  not,  that  none  are  to  be  fear'd 
Like  men  enslaved  ?    Sylla  dismiss'd  his  guards, 
Yet  hence  was  he  not  slain ;  but  girt  with  arms, 
With  satellites,  and  mercenary  spies, 
Nero,  Domitian,  and  Caligula, 
And  many  others  that  have  ruled  o'er  slaves, 
By  their  own  minions  butcher'd,  fell  ignobly.— 
Why  irritate  those  who  obey  already  ? 
Obtain  thy  end  by  other  means.    'Tis  true, 
The  people  here  were  never  wholly  free ; 
But  notwithstanding  never  slaves  to  one. — 
Thou  shouldst  benumb  their  minds ;  and  utterly 
Enervate  their  affections ;  each  high  thought 
Subtly  eradicate :  abolish  virtue, 
(If  it  exists),  or  turn  it  to  a  jest ; 
install  among  thy  creatures  the  most  pliant ; 
Degrade  the  falsely  proud,  by  giving  honors ; 
Declaim  in  lofty  and  imposing  tones 
Of  clemency,  of  country,  glory,  laws, 
And  citizens  ;  and,  more  than  aught  besides, 
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Affect  equality  with  thy  inferiors. — 

Behold  the  mighty  means,  by  which  in  each 

Are  changed,  by  little  and  by  little,  first 

The  feelings,  then  the  customs,  thence  the  laws  ; 

Then  the  deportment  of  the  ruler  ;  last, 

That  which  alone  remains  to  change,  his  name. 

Lo.  Our  ancestors  with  happy  auspices 
Already  have  adopted  all  these  measures : 
The  foolish  quarrels  of  the  citizens, 
If  now  a  link  is  wanting  to  the  chain, 
Should  fabricate  that  link.     One,  only  one, 
Openly  dares,  in  short,  to  brave  our  power  ; 
And  ought  he  to  be  fear'd  ? 

Ju.  Ferocious  son 

Of  disaffected  father,  Eaymond  gives 
Just  ground  for  apprehension  .  .  . 

Lo.  Both  should  be 

(And  to  this  project  I  address  myself) 
Blasted  by  scorn  :  e'en  a  revenge  like  that 
Would  be  indeed  delightful  .  .  . 

Ju.  And  not  safe. 

Lo.  Great  as  the  project  is,  my  mind  is  fix'd. 
I  from  his  rank  will  hurl  that  haughty  youth ; 
And  suffer  him  to  scatter  at  his  will 
Seditious  words  in  vain  :  thus  all  shall  see 
How  thoroughly  I  scorn  his  menaces. 

Ju.  A  foe  offended,  and  not  slain  ?    At  this, 
What  bosom,  e'en  though  mail'd  with  triple  steel, 
Would  tremble  not  ?    Shouldst  thou  make  him  a  foe 
Whom  thou  couldst  extirpate  ?    Why  give  him  thus, 
Thyself,  incautiously,  so  many  pretexts 
To  agitate  the  state  ?    Why  make  him  thus 
The  head,  and  leader  of  the  malcontents  ? 
And  they  are  num'rous ;  many,  many  more 
Than  thou  suspectest.     Open  force  they  have  not  ? 
I  trust  that  it  is  so  :  but  who  will  guard 
Our  back  from  treason  ?    Will  suspicion,  say, 
Suffice  for  this  ?    It  may  suffice  to  spoil 
Our  quiet,  not  to  give  security. 

Lo.  Audacity  will  be  our  best  defence  : 
Audacity,  which  is  to  daring  breasts 

VOL.  II.  C 
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At  once  a  sword,  and  intellect,  and  shield. 

By  silence,  I'll  invite  to  new  offences 

The  daring  youthful  rebel.     Injured  then, 

Not  slain  by  those  who  might  have  slain  him,  he 

Will  be  the  scorn  of  those  whom  now  he  leads* 


SCENE  II. 

LORENZO,   JULIAN,   GUGLIELMO,   RAYMOND. 

Gu.  Follow  me  now,  0  son ;  and,  I  beseech  thee, 
Suffer  me  here  to  speak  alone. — 0  ye, 
(Tor  yet  I  know  not  by  what  epithet 
I  should  accost  you)  in  a  suppliant  posture, 
Behold  me  here  your  once  implacable, 
And  bitter  enemy.    I  know  that  better, 
Better  adapted  to  my  age  infirm, 
Would  free  expressions  be,  and  freer  deeds  ; 
Nor  with  my  nature,  though  I  use  them,  do 
These  servile  ones  accord.    But  I  am  not 
The  only  one  remaining  of  my  house ; 
Whence  to  your  fortune,  and  to  tyrannous 
And  base  necessity,  I  long  have  yielded.. 
Myself,  my  life,  my  substance,  and  my  honor, 
My  children,  all  did  I  confide  to  you ; 
Nor  was  I  more  reluctant  to  obey, 
Than  others  were.    Thence  can  I  scarce  believe 
That  which  is  now  reported ;  that  ye  mean 
With  wrongs  unmerited  to  injure  Raymond, 
And  me  in  him.    But,  if  indeed  'tis  true, 
May  I  demand  of  you  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Ju;  Why  from  thy  son  dost  thou  not  first  demand 
The  cause  of  his  deportment,  of  his  language?  .  .  . 

Hay.  I'll  not  refuse  to  give  account  to  him : 
Nor  can  I  ever  meet  with  those,  to  whom 
I  would  more  freely,  than  to  you,  confess 
My  purposes  .  .  . 

Lo.  Thy  purposes  I  know. — 

But,  I  would  teach  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldst  cope 
With  those  in  pow'r,  there's  need  of  enterprise 
Proportion'd  to  thy  envy  ;  and,  not  less, 
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Do   not 
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And  try  to  imitate  the  many  tyrants, 

By  whom  down-trodden  Italy  is  scourged  .  .  . 

Gu.  My  son,  thou  dost  exceed  all  bounds.     'Tis  true, 
That  it  is  lawful  for  each  man  to  speak 
His  thoughts,  while  these  have  not  thrown  off  the  name 
Of  citizens  ;  but  we  .  .  . 

Lo.  Too  late  thou'rt  cautious  ; 

Thy  time  hast  thou  ill  chosen  to  restrain  him. 
Fret  not  thyself;  his  words  are  thy  begetting. 
Leave  him  to  speak  :  on  us  depends  to  hear  him. 

Ju.  Audacious  youth,  minds  ill-disposed  already, 
What  boots  it  to  exasperate  ?     'T would  be 
The  best  for  thee  spontaneously  to  quit 
The  gonfalon,  which  in  contempt  of  us 
Thou  wouldest  keep  in  vain  ;  thou  seeest  well  .  .  . 

Hay.  Am  I  so  vile,  as  to  deserve  these  insults  ? 
Hear  me  :  these  arts  successfully  perchance 
May  be  adopted  to  ensure  command, 
But  cannot  gain  obedience.     If  I  yield, 
I  yield  alone  to  force.     Honor  sometimes 
Is  by  submission  gained,  if  we  indeed 
Submit  to  nothing  but  to  absolute, 
And  dire  necessity. — It  pleases  me, 
As  I  have  told  you  mine,  to  hear  your  thoughts. 
Now,  new  means  to  new  violence  I  wait 
To  see,  and  be  it  what  it  may,  I  swear 
That  I  will  be  of  rising  tyranny 
The  victim,  yes,  but  not  the  instrument. 

SCENE  III. 

LORENZO,  JULIAN,  GUGLIELMO. 

-  Lo.  Go  ;  if  thou  carest  for  thy  son,  pursue  him  : 
To  fit  his  conduct  better  to  the  times, 
Instruct  him  ;  and  to  this  do  thou  thyself, 
By  thy  example,  aid  him.     Equally 
With  him  indeed  thou  hatest  us,  yet  thou 
Hast  yielded  to  us,  and  dost  yield :  engraft 
Thy  own  discretion  on  his  headstrong  will. 
I  do  not  e'en  pretend  regard  for  you  ; 
111  have  ye  feign'd ;  and  nothing  it  annoys  me  : 
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Hate,  but  obey  ;  and  in  obeying,  tremble. 
Go  thou,  and  tell  to  this  thy  make-believe 
And  pigmy- Brutus,  that  his  prototype, 
The  genuine  Brutus,  fell  in  vain  with  Rome. 

Gu.  I  see  my  son  wants  caution.     Yet  I  always 
Applied  to  him  a  father's  wise  reproofs  ; 
I  preach  endurance ;  but  he  learns  it  not. 
This  is  an  art  to  which  we've  not  been  used  : 
Failings  of  youth  are  worthy  of  excuse ; 
He  will  amend. — But  thou,  0  Julian,  thou 
Who  art  with  honors  and  prosperity 
Intoxicated  less,  thy  brother  soften ; 
And  make  him  recollect,  that  if  a  Brutus 
Fail'd  to  regen'rate  Rome,  yet  many  others 
Were  sacrificed,  ere  Rome  and  Brutus  fell. 

SCENE  IV. 

LORENZO,  JULIAN. 

Ju.  Heard'st  thou  how  these  address  us  ?  ... 

Lo.  Yes,  I  hear. 

They're  garrulous,  and  thence  I  fear  them  less. 

Ju.  One  may  hatch  plots  .  .  . 

Lo.  But  few  will  follow  him  .  .  . 

Ju.  Raymond  may  be  that  one. 

Lo.  That  he  may  be 

That  one,  is  what  I  hope.     I  fully  know 
His  courage,  his  resources,  and  his  force : 
He  may  attempt,  but  he  will  ne'er  succeed : 
What  can  I  wish  for  more  ?     I  look  to  him, 
Hoping  that  he  our  mandate  may  transgress. 
Let  him  attempt  it ;  we  at  once  will  thwart  him. 
Each  hostile  enterprise  confirms  our  power, 
And  to  our  just  revenge  at  once  prepares 
An  ample  field  for  action.     In  calm  seas 
Progress  is  difficult ;  the  earliest  storm 
Will  drive  our  vessel  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 

Ju.  To  wish  for  all  at  once,  often  at  once 
Causes  the  loss  of  all.     All  danger's  doubtful ; 
Nor  he  who  fills  the  throne  should  e'er  permit 
Even  the  thought  to  cross  his  subjects'  minds, 
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That  he's  assailable  by  other  men. 
The  multitude's  opinion,  which  esteems 
Our  breasts  invulnerable,  is  itself 
The  very  panoply  that  makes  them  so. 
Woe,  if  we  leave  the  passage  to  our  hearts 
Once  obvious  to  the  point  of  rebels'  swords  ! 
A  day  will  come  when  it  will  penetrate, 
And  find  a  passage  to  the  very  hilt. 
To-day,  0  brother,  credence  give  to  me  ; 
No,  our  authority  put  not  to  proof, 
Nor  their  revenge.     Ah,  yield  thyself  to  me. 
Lo.  To  reason  I  am  always  wont  to  yield  ; 
And  this  I  hope  to  prove  to  thee. — But  see, 
Bianca  comes  to  us  in  tears :  how  painful 
Tis,  her  laments  to  hear  ! .  .  .  yet  we  must  hear  them. 

SCENE  V. 

BIANCA,  LORENZO,  JULIAN. 

Bi.  And  is  it  true,  0  brothers  ?     Is't  your  will 
To  show  yourselves  to  me  oppressive  lords, 
Eather  than  brothers  ?     Yet,  if  I  to  you 
Was  ever  dear,  I  am  your  sister  still ; 
And  ye  to  Eaymond  gave  me  :  is  it  ye 
Who  thus  are  first  to  wound  him  ? 

Lo.  Hast  thou  now 

Become,  Bianca,  to  thy  blood  so  hostile, 
That  thou  no  more  discernest  equity  ? 
Hast  thou  with  Eaymond  learn'd  so  much  to  hate  us, 
That  now  our  hearts  are  known  to  thee  no  longer  ? 
All  that  we  wish  to  do  is  to  defeat 
His  malice  by  our  measures.     Gentle  means, 
Far  gentler  than  he  merits,  we  adopt, 
To' obviate  further  mischief;  this  believe. 

Bi.  Dear  are  ye  to  me,  brothers ;  he  to  me 
Is  also  dear :  I  would  do  all  for  peace. 
•  If  he  already  was  your  foe,  why  did  ye 
Give  me  to  him  in  marriage?     If  ye  gave  me 
To  him,  why  then  insult  him  afterwards  ? 

Ju.  We  hoped  that  thou  at  least  wouldst  be  a  check 
To  his  temerity  .  .  . 
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Lo.  But  hoped  in  vain  : 

For  such  is  Eaymond,  that  'twere  easier  far 
To  kill  him  than  to  change  him. 

Bi.  But  have  ye 

Ever  tow'rds  him  the  manners  used,  that  change 
A  free,  unconquer'd  heart  ?     If  you  it  grieves 
Not  to  be  loved  by  him,  who,  save  yourselves, 
Prohibits  his  affection  ? 

Lo.  0  my  sister, 

How  has  the  traitor  utterly  transfused 
His  poison  in  thy  heart !     He  hath  estranged 
Thee,  our  own  sister,  from  all  duteous  thoughts ; 
Guess,  then,  how  banefully  his  hostile  words 
Will  operate  elsewhere. 

Bi.  I  might  behold 

With  some  complacency  your  sov'reign  power, 
If  one  man  I  beheld,  one,  only  one, 
From  your  ferocious  tyranny  exempt ; 
And  if  that  one  were  Eayinond  :  he,  to  whom, 
By  an  indissoluble  sacred  tie, 
Ye  have  united  me ;  with  whom  I've  lived 
Inseparably  join'd  for  many  years, 
With  whom  I  suffer,  and  with  whom  endure 
A  thousand  injuries ;  to  whom,  moreover, 
Pledges  of  love  and  of  eternal  faith, 
(Unhappy  mother !)  I  have  giv'n  already 
Too  numerous  and  dear  a  progeny  : — 
Raymond,  to  whom  I'm  ready  to  yield  all. 

Ju.  To  take  from  him  his  office,  is  to  wrest 
The  pow'r  of  self-destruction  from  his  hands, 
Eather  than  that  of  injuring  ourselves. " 
It  would  become  thee  well  to  be  the  first 
To  lead  him  to  renounce  it  ... 

Bi.  Ah !  I  see, 

I  manifestly  see,  by  diffrent  means, 
How  to  one  end  ye  hasten.     Of  your  views 
I  was  the  earliest  victim  ;  I  was  not 
To  real  peace,  but  to  delay'd  revenge, 
A  sacrifice.     0,  well  ye  understood 
To  ape  at  once  the  hearts  and  pow'r  of  kings. 
With  those  resembling  you,  all  ties  of  blood 
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Are  treated  with  derision  .  .  .  Hapless  I ! 
Why  had  I  not  discover'd  this  before  ! 
Why  knew  it  not  before  I  was  a  mother  ?  .  .  . 
But  such  1  am ;  a  lover,  and  a  wife  .  .  . 

Lo.  I  cannot  blame  thy  grief;  .  .  .  but  longer  now 
We  cannot  hear  it. — Brother,  let  us  go 
Whither  our  duty  summons  us. — And  thou, 
Who  deem'st  us  tyrants  in  thy  heart,  think  not 
Of  that  which  he  has  lost,  but  rather  think 
Of  that  which,  nothing  meriting,  he  keeps. 

SCENE  VI. 

BIANCA. 

Bi.  .  .  .  Not  to  deprive ;  behold  the  gift  of  kings  ! — 
With  them  my  tears  are  vain  :  their  hearts  are  mail'd 
In  adamant.     Let  me  return  once  more 
To  hapless  Eaymond  :  he  at  least  beholds 
My  tears  without  contempt.     Who  knows  ?    Perchance 
My  griefs  may  thus  be  lightened  .  .  .  Why  perchance  ? 
Can  there  be  doubt  of  this  ?     We  should  behold 
Each  father  promptly  for  his  children's  sake 
Eesign  his  life,  before  a  single  prince 
Would  to  the  tears  of  all,  much  less  a  sister's, 
Sacrifice  e'en  one  miserable  whim. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

RAYMOND,   SALVIATI. 

Sal  Behold  me  here :  this  is  the  day  appointed 
I  come ;  and  bring  with  me  whate'er  I  proipised. 
Already  to  the  borders  of  Etruria 
Warriors  advance  in  arms ;  King  Ferdinand 
Pays  them,  the  Roman  Sixtus  blesses  them  ; 
Ere  they  proceed,  they  wait  to  hear  from  us 
The  signal^of  attack.     Now  say.  hast  thou 
All  the  assistance  promised  in  these  walls  ? 

Ray.  My  arm  has  long  been  ready  for  the  blow 
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And  I  have  store  of  others  also  ready  : 

But,  whom  to  strike,  or  where,  or  how,  or  when, 

They  know  not ;  nor  befits  it  that  they  know. 

To  the  great  undertaking  yet  is  wanting 

Its  chief :  my  aged  father,  Guglielmo, 

He  who  alone  could  the  attempt  inspirit, 

Knows  nothing  of  it :  to  revengeful  words 

His  ears  are  closed  ;  and  thou  wilt  hear  him  speak 

Of  suff' ranee  yet.    My  thoughts  are  known  to  him  ; 

For  ill  I  hide  them ;  further  knows  he  nothing : 

I  deem'd  it  wisest  to  conceal  from  him 

This  our  conspiracy  till  thou  cam'st  hither. 

Sal.  What  say'st  thou  ?    Nothing  Guglielmo  knows  ? 
And  thinkest  thou  that,  at  the  close  of  day, 
He  should  be  ignorant  of  what  he's  destined 
To-morrow  to  accomplish  ? 

Hay.  Thinkest  thou 

That  it  were  wise  to  risk  so  great  a  secret  ? 
That  to  a  man,  (though  enterprising  once,) 
Infirm  from  years,  'twere  wise  to  grant  one  night 
To  after- thoughts  ?    Beyond  a  few  brief  hours 
Audacity  dwells  not  in  empty  veins  ; 
Prudence  comes  soon ;  irresolution  thence, 
Procrastination  and  inconstancy, 
And  the  infecting  others  with  alarm  ; 
And,  'midst  these  doubts  and  fears,  the  enterprise, 
The  time  for  its  completion,  and  the  wrath 
Ensuring  its  success,  dissolve  away, 
And  guilty  shame  at  last  overwhelms  the  whole. 

Sal  But  how  ?  detests  he  not  the  dreadful  yoke  ? 
And  shares  he  not  the  gen'ral  indignation  ?  .  .  . 

Ray.  He  hates  it,  but  he  fears  more  than  he  hates  ; 
And  thence  he  vacillates  eternally 
'Twixt  anger  and  dismay.    Now  he  controls 
His  wholesome  indignation,  and  he  prays, 
And  waits  for,  and  half  hopes  for,  better  times  ; 
And  now,  as  by  a  fatal  flash  reveal'd, 
The  truth  at  once  on  his  bewilder'd  mind 
Bursts  forth,  and  all  the  heaviness  he  feels 
Of  his  unworthy  chains ;  yet  dares  not  burst  them. 
He  was  indeed  incensed  beyond  all  bounds 
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At  the  last  outrage,  which  I  would  incur 

At  all  events.    The  useless  gonfalon 

Which  I  have  lost  to-day,  let  others  gain. 

I  have,  with  many  and  repeated  insults, 

Myself  compell'd  the  tyrants  to  resume 

The  honor  they  bestow'd.    Yet  not  the  less 

For  this  have  I  indulged  in  loud  complaints ; 

Affecting  an  immeasurable  grief 

For  the  invited  injury. — 0  see 

What  times  and  place  we  live  in,  where  deceit 

With  virtue  must  be  mix'd ! — By  arts  like  these 

I  have,  at  least  in  part,  to  my  designs 

Silently  bent  my  father's  heart  already. 

At  length  thou  comest :  thou  shalt  now  divulge 

The  king's  assistance,  and  the  papal  wrath, 

And  means  concerted.    Let  us  wait  him  here  ; 

For  here  we  are  accustom'd  to  confer. 

Sal.  Do  not  the  tyrants  oftentimes  repair 
To  these  apartments  ? 

Hay.  We  are  now  secure 

From  their  approach :  before  the  stroke  of  three, 
They  imish'd  here  (and  ill)  their  public  labors. 
The  remnant  of  the  day,  which  we  consume, 
We,  the  scorn'd  multitude,  in  useless  tears, 
They  spend  in  revels  and  in  sensual  joys. 
Hence  I  invited  thee  to  meet  me  here  ; 
My  father  I  have  also  summon'd.    He, 
At  first,  will  be  amazed  at  seeing  thee : 
In  a  short  time  I  will  reveal  to  him 
The  indignation  and  the  hardihood, 
And  the  immutable  and  stern  resolve 
Of  giving  death,  or  dying,  which  we  feel : 
Mine  be  it  to  inflame  him.    But,  meanwhile, 
Learn  he  at  once  that  this  conspiracy 
Both  can  be  form'd,  and  is  already  form'd. 

Sal.  Thou  dost  admonish  wisely :  more  and  more 
I  deem  thee,  as  I  listen  to  thy  words, 
A  worthy  instrument  of  liberty. 
As  these  are  born  oppressors,  so  art  thou 
Defender  of  thy  country.    To  induce 
Thy  father  to  concur  in  our  designs, 
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The  sacred  will  of  Eome  will  much  avail : 

Those  early  principles  with  aged  hearts 

Have  mighty  weight,  which  even  with  their  milk 

They  once  imbibed.    Eome,  evermore  believed 

Implicitly  by  our  forefathers,  named 

Each  enterprise  that  she  deem'd  hurtful  to  her, 

Impious ;  and  those,  whatever  they  might  be, 

Holy,  that  aided  her  ambitious  views. 

If  we  are  wise,  this  ancient  prejudice 

May  now  avail  us  much :  since,  at  this  time, 

Not  as  he's  wont  to  be,  the  last  successor 

Of  Peter  is  the  enemy  of  tyrants, 

At  this  time,  more  than  all  allies  beside, 

Peter's  successor  may  our  best  friend  be. 

Hay.  It  grieves  me,  I  to  thee  alone  confess  it ; 
It  grieves  me  not  a  little,  thus  to  make 
Vile  means  subservient  to  a  gen'rous  end  : 
To  raise,  as  watchword  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
The  name  of  Rome,  the  home  of  guilty  slaves  : 
Here  are  the  times,  and  not  myself,  in  fault ! 
And  further  am  I  grieved,  that  I'm  constrain' d 
To  make  pretext  of  individual  wrongs 
In  this  most  righteous  cause.    The  multitude 
Will  think  that  I'm  inflamed  by  low  revenge ; 
And  even  envious  of  the  tyrants'  power. — 
0  Heav'n,  thou  knowest  .  .  . 

Sal.  Let  not  thoughts  like  these 

Divert  thee  from  thy  purpose ;  speedily 
The  foolish  vulgar  will  be  undeceived 
By  our  performances. 

Ray.  The  time  to  come" 

Fills  me  with  mournful  and  foreboding  thoughts. 
Their  necks  they  have  accustom'd  to  the  yoke  : 
Their  natural  rights  forgetting,  they  know  not 
That  they're  in  chains ;  much  less  desire  to  burst  them. 
Slav'ry  to  slaves  seems  nature's  law  ;  more  force 
Is  needed  to  unloose  them,  than  to  bind  them. 

Sal.  Hence  will  the  enterprise  be  more  exalted, 
And  worthier  of  thyself.    In  Greece  or  Borne 
'Twas  meritorious,  and  not  difficult, 
To  turn  free  souls  to  freedom  :  but  to  rouse 
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Dead  and  degraded  slaves  at  once  to  life 
And  liberty,  ah,  this  indeed  requires 
Sterner  devotion. 

Hay.  It  is  true  :  yet  fame 

Awaits  the  mere  attempt.    Ah,  were  I  sure, 
As  of  my  own  right  arm  and  heart  I  am, 
Of  those  of  my  compatriots  !    But  by  slaves 
The  tyrant,  not  the  tyranny,  is  hated. 

SCENE  II. 

GUGLIELMO,  SALVIATI,  RAYMOND. 

Gu.  Thou,  Salviati,  here?  I  thought  thou  wert 
Pursuing  honors  on  the  Tiber's  banks. 

Sal.  A.  mightier  object  to  my  native  soil 
Restores  me. 

Gu.  Lucklessly  dost  thou  revisit 

A  soil  which  it  were  better  to  forget. 
What  foolish  purpose  guides  thee  back  to  us  ? 
Far  from  the  tyrants  thou  didst  dwell,  and  thou 
Eeturnest  to  thy  prison  ?    To  the  man 
Doorn'd  to  behold  his  native  land  enslaved 
By  cruel  and  by  arbitrary  power, 
What  unfrequented  and  what  distant  spot 
(However  savage  and  inhospitable,) 
Can  be  unwelcome  ?    Let  my  son  to  thee 
Be  an  example,  if  we  ought  to  look 
From  these  our  Mediceean  lords  for  aught, 
But  outrages  and  scorn.     In  vain,  in  vain 
Rome  with  the  sacred  ministry  invests  thee  : 
Their  will  supreme  alone  is  here  held  sacred. 

Hay.  Father,  and  know'st  thou  whether  he  conies  here 
Arm'd  with  endurance,  or  a  shield  less  vile  ? 

Sal.  Of  bitter  and  retributory  wrath 
I  come  the  minister  austere :  I  come 
Of  plenary,  inflexible  revenge, 
Though  late,  the  certain  messenger.     I  hope 
To  wake  you  all  from  the  vile  lethargy 
In  which  ye  all  lie  buried,  abject  slaves, 
Now  that  with  me  and  with  my  wrath  I  bring 
The  holy  wrath  of  Sixtus,  sov'reign  pontiff. 
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Gu.  Arms  wholly  useless :  wrath  we  do  not  want ; 
We  want  support ;  endurance  or  support 
We  stand  in  need  of  now. 

Sal.  Support  we  bring, 

And  more  effectual  than  was  ever  proffer 'd. 
I  bring  not  words  alone. — Hear ;  for  to  me, 
In  brief  yet  pow'rful  language,  it  belongs 
The  matter  to  divulge.     There  are,  by  whom 
I  am  commission'd  to  recall  to  thee, 
Provided  thou  canst  yet  remember  them, 
Thy  former  boldness,  and  the  ancient  times  : 
If  not ;  the  painful  duty  then  is  mine 
The  degradation  of  thyself  and  others 
To  bring  before  thine  eyes.     If  in  thy  veins 
There  yet  is  blood  left  to  revolt  at  this, 
Assistance  is  not  far  from  us  :  already 
The  Eoman  banners  in  Etruria's  ports 
Wave  to  the  wind  ;  and  far  more  firm  support 
The  standard  of  King  Ferdinand  affords, 
Follow'd  by  thousand  swords  in  firm  array, 
Impatient  for  the  fight,  at  one  slight  nod 
Of  thine  for  any  enterprise  prepared. 
In  thy  arbitrament  is  placed  the  life 
Of  the  oppressors,  thine  and  thy  son's  honor, 
The  freedom  of  us  all.     That  which  thy  sword 
May  yet  obtain,  that  which  thou  yet  mayst  lose 
From  cowardice ;   thy  doubts,  thy  hopes,  thy  fears, 
Our  loss  and  our  disgrace,  maturely  weigh  ; 
And  finally  resolve. 

Gu.  What  do  I  hear? 

To  thee  can  I  yield  credence  ?  Who  Obtain'd 
So  much  for  our  advantage  ?    Hitherto 
Profuse  alone  in  empty  promises, 
Sixtus  and  Ferdinand  were  tardy  friends  : 
Who  now  impels  them,  who  ?  .  .  . 

May.  Dost  thou  ask  that  ? 

Hast  thou  so  soon  forgotten,  then,  that  I 
Went  to  the  Tiber  and  the  shores  of  Naples  ? 
That  fourteen  months  I  stay'd  there  ?    To  what  clime 
Can  I  transport  myself,  and  not  inspire, 
Where'er  I  go,  resentment  and  abhorrence  ? 
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Among  what  people  can  I  drag  my  days, 

Into  whose  bosoms  I  shall  not  transfuse 

All  of  my  indignation ;  and  at  once 

Excite  in  them  compassion  for  myself, 

And  for  my  friends  ?   And  now,  who  still  remains 

Deaf  to  my  lamentations  ? — For  our  shame, 

Thou  art  alone  so,  father ;  where  thou  oughtest, 

More  than  all  others,  to  abhor  the  yoke, 

And  feel  its  weight :  thou,  whom  I  call  my  father, 

Art  equally  with  me  the  tyrants'  foe  ; 

And  art  by  them,  e'en  more  than  I  am,  scorn'd  : 

Thou,  once  the  best  among  good  citizens, 

For  thy  too  easy  criminal  endurance 

Art  now  among  the  guilty  ones  the  worst. 

Ah,  make,  with  thy  infirm  refusal,  make 

Our  fetters  and  thy  infamy  eternal ! 

Let  all  perceive  that  we  are  fit  to  serve, 

But  not  to  live :  yes,  wait,  wait  on  for  time, 

Till  time  is  ours  no  more  :  those  hoary  locks 

For  fresh  disgraces  keep ;  and  cover  over, 

With  pity  false  for  me,  which  I  abhor, 

Thy  ignominious  cowardice. 

Ou.  ...  My  son  ; 

For  such  indeed  thou  art ;  no  less  than  thou, 
Fervid  with  youth  and  gen'rous  vehemence, 
I  once  thus  thunder'd ;  but  that  time  is  past ; 
E'en  now  I  am  not  vile,  nor  deern'st  thou  so, 
Who  thus  aspersest  me  ;  but,  I  have  ceased 
To  act  by  chance. 

-Bay.  Thou  art  resign'd  to  live 

Each  day  by  chance  ;  and  wilt  not  act  by  chance  ? 
What  art  thou  ?  What  are  we  ?  Would  not  the  hope, 
The  most  precarious,  of  revenge,  now  be 
A  state  more  certain  than  the  doubtful  one, 
The  apprehensive  one,  in  which  we're  doom'd, 
Trembling,  to  live  ? 

Gu.  Thou  know'st  that  for  myself 

I  tremble  not  . 


For  me,  then,  wouldst  thou  say  ? 
Thee  I  absolve  from  all  paternal  care 
On  my  account.     We  both  are  citizens, 
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And  nothing  else  to-day :  and  there  remains 

Far  more  for  me  than  for  thyself  to  lose. 

To  the  meridian  of  my  days  have  I 

Scarcely  attain'd,  and  thou  tow'rds  night  declinest : 

Children  thou  hast,  and  I'm  a  father  too; 

have  an  offspring  but  too  numerous, 
And  of  that  helpless  age  that  they  are  fit 
Only  to  wake  compassion  in  the  heart. 
Diif 'rent,  far  diff'rent,  are  my  ties  from  thine. 
I  see  a  lovely  consort,  of  myself 
The  better  part,  eternally  in  tears 
Beside  me  pining  :  when  they  see  her  weep, 
My  children,  weeping  also,  flock  around  me, 
Ignorant  of  their  fate.     Their  sorrows  rend 
My  heart ;  and  I'm  constrain'd  to  weep  by  stealth  .  .  . — 
But,  soon  the  sad  remembrance  disenchants 
Each  soft  affection  of  my  wither'd  heart, 
That  'tis  not  fitting  for  a  slave  to  love 
Objects  not  his.     My  consort  is  not  mine, 
My  children  are  not  mine,  while  I  permit 
Him,  whosoe'er  he  be,  that  is  a  tyrant, 
In  this  place  to  inhale  the  vital  air. 
I  have  no  tie  now  left  in  all  the  world, 
Except  the  stern  inexorable  oath, 
Tyrants  and  tyranny  to  extirpate. 

Gu.  Thou  must  get  rid  of  two  :  to  willing  slaves 
Will  tyrants  e'er  be  wanting  ? 

Hay.  To  the  free 

Will  swords  be  wanting  ?     Let  them  rise  by  thousands, 
By  thousands  they  shall  fall ;  or  I  will  fall. 

Gu.  I  am  subdued  by  thy  decisive  will. 
I,  not  unworthy  of  a  son  like  thee, 
Would  to  thy  noble  rage  commit  myself, 
If  of  our  arms,  and  not  of  foreign  powers, 
!  Thou  wouldst  avail  thyself.     I  see  not,  no, 
I  For  our  sakes,  Rome  and  Ferdinand  in  arms; 
But  only  that  the  Medici  may  suifer. 
We  place  them  in  these  walls  ourselves  ;  but  who 
It  will  can  chase  them  afterwards  from  thence  ? 
The  mercenary  soldiers  of  a  king 
Seem  not  to  me  the  harbingers  of  freedom. 

Sal.  I  thus  reply  to  thee.     The  faith  of  Borne, 
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The  faith  of  Ferdinand  I  warrant  not : 

It  is  the  wonted  plan  of  those  who  reign 

Alternately  to  give  it  or  resume  it. 

In  the  suspicion  common  to  them  both, 

Their  mutual  envy,  and  in  what  is  call'd 

State  policy,  do  thou  to-day  confide. 

Both  fain  would  o'er  us  domineer ;  but  one 

Prevents  the  other.     Pity  for  our  state 

Their  heart  conceives  not ;  nor  have  I  alleged  it : 

But  long  experience,  to  our  shame,  persuades  them 

That  popular  and  fluctuating  rule, 

The  turbulence  of  faction,  render  us 

Slow  to  resolve,  irresolute  in  act. 

Each  of  them  fears  that,  on  the  Tuscan  ruins, 

A  single  Tuscan  chieftain  should  arise, 

Who  may  be  able  to  resist  the  one, 

If  with  the  other  leagued.     Behold  at  once' 

The  royal  knot  untwisted  :  private  ends 

Prompt  both  alliances.     If  otherwise, 

Think' st  thou  that  I  should  ever  dare  to  urge 

Reliance  on  the  friendship  of  a  king  ? 

Eay.  And  were  it  otherwise,  dost  thou  believe 
That  I  would  inconsid'rately  relax 
The  reins  that  I  so  many  years  have  held 
Over  the  fury  in  my  breast  ?     I  breathed  not 
By  accident  inflammatory  words 
To  thee ;  by  accident  thou  didst  not  hear  me 
Exasperate  with  pungent  virulence 
The  tyrants'  wrath  against  me.     Long  I  spake  not, 
While  silence  might  assist  me ;  but  the  proud, 
Imprudent  tauntings  that  have  madden'd  them 
To  injure  me,  by  prudence  were  inspired. 
To  my  vile  fellow-slaves  I  had  in  vain 
Our  common  wrongs  adduced  ;  for  private  ones 
Alone  establish  in  corrupted  minds 
Right  to  retaliation.     I  could  find 
Abettors  of  my  vengeance,  if  alone 
I  of  myself  discoursed  ;  but  not  one  such 
Could  I  e'er  find,  when  speaking  of  my  country : 
And  hence  (alas,  opprobrious  cruel  silence, 
But  indispensable !)  I  never  dared 
To  name  my  country,  never.     But,  to  thee, 
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Who  art  not  of  the  common  herd  of  men, 

Can  I  refrain  from  naming  her  ?     Ah,  no  !-— 

One  half  the  work  we  have  to  do  consists 

In  slaying  the  two  tyrants ;  but  uncertain, 

And  greater  is  the  other, — that  of  making 

Our  prostrate  city  once  more  powerful, 

And  free,  and  sound,  and  capable  of  virtue. 

Now,  say'st  thou  not  that  we're  confederate 

To  a  most  holy  purpose  ?     I  alone 

Am  leader  of  this  lofty  brotherhood ; 

He  is  but  one,  as  thou  mayst  also  be, 

Of  its  component  parts.     We  have,  thou  seeest, 

Great  instruments ;  and  courage  greater  still : 

Sublime  the  end,  and  worthy  of  ourselves. 

Thou,  father,  from  a  project  great  as  this, 

Wilt  thou  shrink  back  dishearten'd  ?     Thy  consent 

Grant  me,  0  grant  me  ;  nothing  else  is  wanting. 

The  swords  unscabbarded  are  raised  already : 

Give,  give  the  signal  only ;  and  thou'lt  see  them 

In  their  devoted  bosoms  plunged  at  once, 

And  make  an  ample  space  for  liberty. 

Gu.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  a  hero's  mind. — A  noble  shame, 
Astonishment,  resentment,  hope,  and  rage, 
All  hast  thou  raised  in  me.     The  sense  of  age, 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  fire  of  youth, 
What  hast  thou  not  ?     My  guide  and  my  commander, 
My  deity  art  thou. — It  shall  be  thine 
Alone,  the  honor  of  this  enterprise ; 
With  thee  its  dangers  only  will  I  share. 
Thou  say'st,  that  nought  is  wanting  but  my  name 
To  perfect  it  ?     Henceforward  to  thy  will 
That  name,  and  all  its  influence,  I  yield : 
Dispose,  elect,  and  whomsoe'er  thou  wilt, 
Rescind  from  our  confederates.     Keep  only 
A  weapon  for  thy  father  :  thou  shalt  teach  me 
What  post  I  should  fill  up,  what  blow  inflict ; 
All  shalt  thou  teach  me,  when  the  whole  is  ready. 
In  thee  and  thy  judicious  rage  I  trust. 
.Ray.  But,  .  .  .  more  than  thou  dost  think,  .  .  .  that  time 

draws  near. 
Thou  wilt  not  be  inconstant  ? 

VOL.  II.  I) 
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Gu.  I'm  thy  father  : 

Dost  thou  expect  to  change  ? 

Ray.  Then  whet  thy  blade, 

For  at  the  dawn  of  day  ...  But  who  approaches  ? 
Bianca !  .  .  .  O  my  friend,  let  us  avoid  her. 
The  last  directions  to  this  mighty  work 
Haste  we  to  give.     To  thee  I  shall  return, 
Father,  ere  long,  and  then  thou  shalt  know  all. 

SCENE  III. 

GUGLIELMO,    BIANCA. 

Bi.  I  seek  for  Raymond ;  and  he  flies  from  me  ? 
0  father,  tell  me  why  ?  with  whom  he  flies  ? — 
What  do  I  see  ?     Thou  art  bereft  of  reason  ? 
What  troublous  thoughts  estrange  thee  from  thyself? 
Ah,  speak :  does  any  danger  threaten  us  ?  ... 
O'er  whom  does  it  impend  ?  .  .  . 

Gu.  If  agony 

Heavily  sits  upon  my  pallid  face, 
AVhy  shouldst  thou  be  surprised  at  this  ?     I  fear, 
And  cannot  hide  my  fears  :  and  who  fears  not  ? 
If  thou  look  round,  a  pallidness  like  mine 
On  ev'ry  face  is  painted. 

Bi.  But,  for  fear 

What  fresh  occasion  ?  .  .  . 

Gu.  'Tis  not  fresh,  ()  daughter. 

Bi.  But  I  have  always  seen  thee  hitherto 
Immovable  :  thou  fearest  now?  and  say'st  it  ?  ... 
.>\nd  Kaymoiid,  who  like  an  impetuous  storm 
( )f  violent  discordant  impulses 
Seem'd  hitherto  to  me,  do  I  behold 
Assume  the  semblance  of  a  tranquil  man  ? 
Not  long  ago,  words  breathing  nought  but  peace 
He  spake  to  me :  and  he,  of  all  suspense 
The'  instinctive  enemy,  professes  now 
To  hope  alleviation  from  delay  : 
He  with  a  stranger  flies  from  me  ?  and  thou 
Stay'st  agitated  here  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  yes ;  there  is 
Too  certainly  a  secret :  .  .  .  and  thou  hidest, 
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From  me  thou  hidest  it  ?     My  sire,  my  spouse, 
Vie  in  deluding  me  ?     May  Heav'n  permit  .  .  . 

Gu.  Check  these  suspicions,  check  these  tears :  in  vain 
Should  I,  alarm'd,  exhort  thee  not  to  fear. 
Fear  thou,  but  not  for  us. — Well  said  my  son, 
That  time  alone  can  bring  us  consolation. 
Go  to  thy  children  :  thou  canst  not  perform 
A  task  more  grateful  to  us  than  to  guard  them, 
Arid  love  them  well,  and  nourish  them  to  virtue. — 
Useful  advice,  if  thou  from  me  regard  it, 
'Twill  be  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  persevere, 
Where  words  avail  not,  in  profoundest  silence  .  .  . 
Thus,  0  Bianca,  thou  wilt  surely  win 
All  our  affections  :  and  at  once  escape 
The  persecution  of  thy  cruel  brothers. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

JULIAN,  and  an  armed  Follower. 
Ja.  Ho  !  instantly  bring  Guglielmo  hither. — 

SCENE  II. 

JULIAN. 

Ju.  Does  Salviati  then  return  to  Florence  ? 
Why  should  he  stir  from  Koine  ?     How  dares  he  plant 
His  footsteps  on  these  thresholds  ?     Does  he  thus 
Despise  our  hatred,  and  our  pow'r,  and  us  V — 
But  yet,  if  he  returns,  his  hardihood 
Springs  certainly  from  force  ;  .  .  .  from  borrow'd  force. 
Yes,  now  'tis  indispensable  to  use 
All  arts  to  frustrate  that  which  it  were  vain 
Later  to  hope  to  mend.     Be  Guglielmo 
First  summon'd  to  our  presence  ;  haply  he, 

i  Exhausted  by  the  weaknesses  of  age, 

iMay  by  the  bait  of  flatt'ry  be  surprised 
To  indiscreet  confession.     To  these  traitors 

D  2 
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Since  Salviati  now  has  join'd  himself, 

The  messenger  of  papal  subtlety, 

Great  vigilance  is  needful ;  we  must  give 

Large  promises,  and  gain  both  means  and  time. 

SCENE  III. 

GUGLIELMO,    JULIAN. 

Ju.  0  Gugiielmo,  thou  who  dost  possess, 
More  than  all  other  men,  experience,  years, 
And  sense ;  who  all  the  past  and  present  rights 
Of  this  our  country  dost  discern,  and  know, 
And  understand ;  ah !  listen  to  my  words. — 
Already,  by  the  pow'r  which  now  is  mine, 
I  am  not  blinded,  nor  have  I  consign'd 
To  an  unjust  forgetfulness  the  name 
Of  citizen ;  I  know  full  well  how  brief, 
And  how  unstable  are  the  gifts  of  fortune  : 
I  know  .  .  . 

Gu.  What  thou  mayst  be,  who  knows?    'Tis  true, 

Thou  dost  appear  more  lenient  than  thy  brother  ; 
But  so  corrupted  is  the  vulgar  mind, 
That  though  it  fears  thee  less,  it  does  not  thence 
Detest  thee  less  than  him.    Perchance  a  tyrant, 
Who  forces  to  obey  a  race  enslaved, 
Is  more  acceptable  than  one  who  stoops 
To  dupe  them  to  obedience. 

Ju>  Yes,  Lorenzo 

Is  not  as  cautious  as  I  fain  would  see  him ; 
Nor  is  thy  Eaymond  so  invincible 
As  he  believes  himself :  let  us  confer, 
Soften'd  by  more  conciliatory  thoughts.— 
Thou  knowest  that  the  citizens,  inform'd 
And  apprehensive  of  the  ancient  license, 
Committed  to  our  trust  the  overplus 
Of  liberty ;  from  whence  the  nobler  parts 
Have  since  remain'd  eternally  untouch'd  ... 

Gu.  Why  dost  thou  thus  confuse  a  simple  matter, 
With  subtle  phrases  destitute  of  sense? 
There  is  a  proper  name  for  servitude. 
( 1all  those  who  yield  to  despots,  slaves  at  once. 
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Ju.  And  to  thy  freedom  give  the  name  of  license : 
I  came  not  for  these  flimsy  arguments  .  .  . 
Gu.  'Tis  true,  that  only  folly  fights  in  words. 
Jn.  Then  listen  to  me,  ere  I  illustrate 
This  truth  with  deeds.    A  fervid  virulence 
Consumes  thy  Raymond's  heart :  with  youth  and  power 
Lorenzo  ilso  feels  life's  pulse  beat  high : 
To  thee,  thy  son,  and  to  thy  race  entire, 
May  ruin  thence  result :  but  also  thence 
Our  ruin  may  result  by  treach'rous  means. 
I  speak  not  of  Lorenzo  as  a  brother ; 
Nor  speak  thou,  as  a  father,  of  thy  son. 
We're  citizens,  and  thou  the  best.     Now  say ; 
Should  we  not  strenuously  exert  ourselves 
To  hinder  tumults,  bloodshed,  and  disgrace  ? 
And  thou  the  more  so  now,  as  thou  art  placed 
In  most  alarming  danger  ? — Thou,  who  dar'st 
Call  servitude,  the  keeping  of  the  laws, 
Perceivest,  that  amid  new  broils,  to  you 
The  load  will  rather  be  increased  than  lessen'd. 
Be  thou  at  once  a  citizen  and  father : 
Make  thy  son  somewhat  yield  ;  if  he  will  only 
Confess  that  he  is  less  than  we,  with  this 
Lorenzo  will  be  pacified.    It  is 
To  thee  allotted  with  one  word  of  thine 
To  frustrate  each  pernicious  consequence. 

Gu.  Who   could   make   Raj^mond   yield  ?     And   should 
I  do  it, 

E'en  if  I  could  ? 

Ju.  At  once  confess  to  me :  . 

If  thou  wert  sov'reign  here,  and  thou  didst  see 

Thy  pow'r  contemn'd  by  us,  as  ours  is  now 

By  him  despised  ;  what  wouldst  thou  do  with  us  ? 
Gu.  I  should  esteem  that  I,  by  ruling  here, 

So  much  more  grievously  insulted  others, 

That  of  each  insult  offer'd  to  myself 
.  I  should  take  no  account.     Of  liberty, 

What  less  part  can  be  left  to  those  who  lose  it, 

Than  to  lament  its  loss  ?    Each  man  should  speak, 

AVere  I  in  your  place,  as  his  judgment  bids  him; 

But  act  conformably  alone  to  mine. 
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It  is  the  silent  man  who  should  be  fear'd : 
And  scattered  poison  injures  not  its  object. — 
Frankly  I  speak  to  thee  :  I  do  not  deem 
My  son  for  lofty  enterprises  fit : 
Ah,  were  he  so  !    Thou  wouldst  not  hear  me  thus 
Address  thee  abjectly ;  nor  hadst  thou  seeD 
Me  tremble,  and  obey. — 'Gainst  foes  like  us, 
Contempt,  when  managed  with  dexterity, 
(Tis  but  too  true)  is  adequate  defence. — 
Behold,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  though  no  tyrant, 
I  can  prescribe  to  thee,  with  decent  skill, 
The  laws  of  tyranny,  the  stratagems, 
The  conduct,  and  the  principles  sublime. 

Ju.  What  wouldst  thou  pay  to  me?    And  know  I  not, 
As  well  as  thou  dost  know,  this  son  of  thine  ? 

Gu.  And  dost  thou  fear  him  ? 

Ju.  Fear'd,  I  fear  again. — 

To  simulate,  or  to  dissimulate, 
Were  idle  now.     Let  us  no  longer  utter 
Any  fallacious  and  high-sounding  words ; 
Not  from  our  country,  not  from  laws,  or  freedom, 
But  from  self-love,  and  self-utility, 
And  apprehension  of  contingent  loss, 
Let  us  all  take  a  truer  rule  of  conduct. 
Lorenzo  all  the  qualities  possesses, 
By  which  a  new  state  is  increased  and  sway'd, 
Except  forbearance  and  timidity : 
Nature  hath  form'd  me  in  another  mould  ; 
And  that  which  is  deficient  in  himself, 
In  me  is  p'rhaps  excessive  :  but  confess, 
Art  thou  not  e'en  more  timorous  than  I  ? 
Do  not  I  see  the  spirit  of  mistrust 
Aiid  fear  engraved  in  e'en  thy  smallest  actions? 
No  rock  is  firmer  in  the  waves,  well  know  I, 
Than  Raymond  and  Lorenzo  stand  unmoved 
j  11  their  resolves  :  in  nature  they  are  equal ; 
Yet  not  in  pow'r :  but  equal  is  our  fear. 
As  with  my  brother  I  exert  myself, 
I  )<  >  thou  exert  thyself  with  this  thy  son  : 
P'rhaps  we  may  yet  see  other  times.     Few  years 
I  I,»st  thou  of  life ;  yet  these  thou  wouldst  desire, 
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Though  burdensome  and  comfortless,  to  live ; 

Thou   hast   supported    such  .  .  .  Wouldst   thou   preserve 

them  ? 

Gu.  The  terror  of  a  father,  and  a  tyrant, 
No  one  would  place  in  counteracting  scales, 
Save  he  who  is  a  tyrant  and  a  father. 
I  feel  my  own  alarm  ;  thine,  thou  alone 
Canst  feel  and  estimate. — Paternal  fear, 
Which  is  the  most  excusable,  to-day 
Surmounts  the  other.     Far  as  I  avail, 
I  will  exert  myself,  that  Kaymond  choose 
Spontaneous  exile ;  and  'twere  best  he  did  so ; 
For  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  fresh  injustice, 
In  these  abhorred  walls  would  he  remain. 

SCENE  IY. 

LORENZO,    JULIAN,    GUGLIELMO. 

Lo.  Julian,  what  dost  thou  ?    Dost  thou  spend  in  words 
The  time  that  others  spend  in  deeds  ?  .  .  . 

Ju.  At  last 

This  old  man  yields  to  my  persuasive  speech  : 
Dost  spurn  at  peace,  before  I've  made  it  sure  ? 

Lo.  Who  talks  of  peace  now?     Salviati  comes, 
The  source  of  all  disturbance,  the  contriver 
Of  every  guilty,  circumventive  plot  .  .  . 

Ju.  I  know  it ;  but  meanwhile  .  .  . 

Lo.  And  dost  thou  know, 

That  from  the  south  he  brings  arm'd  warriors  here  ? 
In  truth,  no  martial  race ;  to  whom  we  ought 
To  show  ourselves,  and  only  show  ourselves. 
At  the  first  glittering  of  our  shields,  at  once 
Their  marshy  mist  will  be  dispersed.    Indeed, 
What  courage,  founded  not  on  others'  fears, 
Was  e'er  display'd  by  Eome  ? 

Gu.  And  what,  my  lord  ? 

Can  one  defenceless  citizen's  return 
From  Tiber's  banks  excite  suspicion  in  thee  ? 
And  to  your  detriment  would  Kome  now  arm, 
Who  so  infrequently  and  clumsily 
Combats,  and  only  in  her  own  defence  ? 
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Lo.  More  than  one  hero  hath  been  made  to  tremble 
Before  the  faithless  race  of  Eoman  pastors. 
'Mid  roses,  and  'mid  lilies,  they  conceal 
Daggers  and  poison.     It  is  true,  their  arms 
Would,  if  foreseen,  be  always  impotent. — 
Ye  satellites  of  Borne,  I  leave  you  here  : 
Plot  ye,  till  I  return.     My  brother,  come, 
Let  us  depart :  and  we  will  afterwards 
With  these  resume  our  conference :  but  first 
Let  those  pale  timid  banners  that  display 
The  lying  keys,  be  taken  or  dispersed, 
Or  burn'd,  or  trampled  in  the  mire  beneath 
Our  conqu'ring  hands.     We  first  should  somewhat  shake 
The  putrid  aged  trunk  on  which  fraud  leans ; 
Since  it  belongs  to  ages  more  remote 
Wholly  to  root  it  up. — Now  let  us  go. — 
With  joy  my  heart  leaps  up  in  thrusting  thee 
Against  an  open  enemy,  O  sword ! 
And  only  I  regret,  if  thou  disdain 
To  smite  the  back  of  hostile  fugitives, 
That  thou  must  here  return,  not  fed  with  blood. 


SCENE  V. 

GUGLIELMO. 

Cki.  He  has  a  lofty  sonl ;  a  soul  too  great 
For  tyranny.     He  doubtless  here  will'reign, 
Unless  he  fall  a  victim  to  our  swords. — 
But  reign,  reign  at  thy  pleasure  ;  thou  wilt  be 
Quickly  resembling  thy  perfidious  brother : 
Crafty,  flagitious,  apprehensive,  cruel : 
In  short,  what  he  who  reigns,  both  is  and  should  be. 
Now,  night  draws  near  already  ;  and  my  son 
Conies  not  to  me ;  nor  Salviati  comes. — 
But,  of  the  Eoman  troops  not  yet  in  march 
Flow  could  Lorenzo  hear  ?     This  enterprise 
Which  we  project  is  hard  to  execute  ; 
'Tis  doubtful  too :  but  yet,  the  rage  and  hatred, 
Mingled  with  judgment,  of  my  son,  once  more 
Assure  me.     Let  me  seek  him  .     .  Here  he  is. 
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SCENE  VI. 

RAYMOND,  SALVIATI,  GUGLIELMO. 

Gu.  0  !  tell  me  how  our  undertaking  stands  ? 

Hay.  Almost  completed. 

Sal.  Heav'n  now  smiles  upon  us  : 

My  hopes  are  more  than  realized. 

Gu.  Far  more 

Than  I  was  heretofore,  ye  find  me  ready, 
And  for  an  ample  vengeance.     Insolence  ! 
Here  Julian  took  upon  himself  ere  while 
To  covenant  with  me  for  our  disgrace ; 
And  afterwards  Lorenzo  join'd  his  brother, 
Threat'ning  and  arrogant.     I  spake  to  him 
Now  doubtful  words,  indignant  now,  now  feign'd  ; 
And  most  of  them  in  servile  tones  disguised, 
To  tyrants  so  acceptable  :  they  deem 
No  crime  so  dire  as  that  of  fearlessness. 
I  would  not  rouse  suspicion  in  their  souls  ; 
They  think  me  full  of  fear. — But,  tell  me  how 
The  secret  of  the  foreign  armament 
Hath  thus  in  part  transpired?     Lorenzo  seems, 
'Tis  true,  to  view  it  with  consummate  scorn, 
And  to  account  it  as  the  feeble  fruit 
Of  the  intrigues  which  we  have  been  preparing. 
!Such  confidence  assists  us ;  and  though  Julian 
Hath  intimated  that  he  apprehends 
Domestic  discontents,  he  fancies  not 
The  vengeance  so  inevitably  near, 
Or  so  alarming,  as  it  is.     Ah  say, 
Is  our  success  then  certain  ?     What  assailant, 
What  arms,  what  means,  where,  when  ?  .  .  . 

Hay.  Hear  thou  the  whole. 

Meanwhile  with  wonder  be  not  stupefied 
At  what  Lorenzo  knows.     We  artfully, 
Their  forces  to  divert,  at  first  proclaim'd 
The  foe's  approach.     But  in  the  vulgar  ear 
The  arms  of  Rome  exclusively  resound : 
"  The  holy  Sixtus  sends  a  little  aid 
"  To  rescue  from  their  novel  servitude 
"  The  Tuscan  people." — This  is  the  report, 
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By  means  of  which  I  trusted  that  the  tyrants, 

A  scanty,  but  an  open  force  expecting, 

Would  turn  tow'rds  this  alone  their  ev'ry  thought ; 

And  rightly  I  conjectured.     To  the  camp, 

At  dawn  of  day,  Lorenzo  hastes  to  go ; 

But  too  inevitably  will  arise 

That  dawn  for  him,  his  last  upon  the  earth. 

Both  shall  be  slain  to-morrow.     I  have  chosen 

A  few,  but  stubborn  both  in  hand  and  heart, 

For  the  great  enterprise.     Anselmo,  Albert, 

Napoleon,  and  Bandini,  and  thy  son. 

Rinato  vile,  dishonoring  our  race, 

Refused  to  be  one  of  the  noble  band. 

Gu.  Coward  !  and  should  he  now  betray  us  ? 

Ray.  O, 

That  he  could  never  do !  but,  free  from  vice, 
He  has  no  virtue :  speak  of  him  no  more. — 
Ready  for  ev'ry  sign,  Anselmo  keeps 
His  armed  men ;  but  wherefore,  this  they  know  not  : 
We  shall  commence  the'  attack  at  the  same  time 
That  he  will  occupy  the  greater  forum, 
The  palace,  and  the  many  avenues 
Thitherward  tending ;  thence  the  populace 
Invite  to  freedom  :  we  meanwhile  shall  join  them  .  .  . 

Gu.  But,  in  one  place  to  put  them  both  to  death 
Do  ye  expect  ?     Woe,  if  an  interval, 
E'en  of  one  moment,  'twixt  the  blows  elapse ! 

Ray.  Ere  from  these  walls  they  issue  to  the  camp, 
At  dawn  of  day,  both  to  the  church  will  go 
To  pray  Heav'n's  aid  to  their  tyrannic  arms : 
There  shall  they  both  be  slain. 

Gu.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

In  "God's  own  hous6  ?  .  .  . 

•  Sal.  Yes,  in  the  house  of  God. 

What  victim  can  we  offer  up  to  Heav'n 
More  welcome  than  an  immolated  tyrant  ? 
Is  he  not  evermore  the  first  to  mock 
Man,  laws,  and  nature,  and  e'en  God  Himself  ? 

Gu.  Thou  speakest  truly :  yet,  .  .  .  with  human  blood 
To  desecrate  the  altars  .  .  . 

Sal.  Human  blood, 
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The  blood  of  tyrants  ?     They  on  human  blood 
Feed  ever.     For  such  monsters  shall  there  be 
A  sacred  refuge  ?     Turpitude  be  safe 
There,  where  eternal  justice  has  its  throne  ? 
Were  they  both  clinging  to  their  Maker's  image, 
•  For  this  I  would  not  sheathe  my  lifted  sword. 

Gu.  The  people,  who  behold  with  other  eyes 
Actions  like  these,  with  thund'ring  voice  will  call  us 
Irrev'rent,  sacrilegious  homicides. 
This  universal  prejudice  alone 
:0ur  enterprise  may  thwart,  or  wrest  from  us 
All  its  advantages  .  .  . 

Ray.  This  prejudice 

May.  on  the  other  hand,  assist  our  purpose : 
There  is  no  superfluity  of  time  : 
To-morrow  we  must  strike  them  down,  or  never. 
That  which  we  need,  is  to  ensure  the  blows  ; 
''Nor  any  place  adapted  to  ensure  them 
Is  there  like  this. —  Consid'rest  thou  the  people  ? 
More  than  with  anger,  with  astonishment 
All  innovation  they  are  apt  to  view. 
We  will  give  orders,  that,  at  the  same  moment 
In  which  we  draw  our  swords,  the  sacred  temple 
tShall  echo  with  the  mighty  name  of  Eome. 

Gu.  'Tis  true,  the  name  of  .Home  may  do  much  here. — 
But,  which  of  you  the  honor  shall  obtain 
Of  the  first  blow  ?     What  post  shall  I  fill  up  ? 
Wrath,  impulse,  courage,  here  alone  suffice  not ; 
Rather,  a  will  extravagantly  warm 
May  injure  here. — A  cold  ferocious  valor, 
A  prompt  and  steady  hand,  a  face  unmoved, 
ijlA  heart  that  has  been  train'd  to  human  blood, 
-A  mute  inflexibility  of  lip ; 
Men  should  have  these  who  are  tyrannicides. 
A  motion,  nod,  or  look  inopportune, 
Nay,  e'en  a  thought,  may  break  the  fatal  charm, 
The  prince's  confidence  may  take  away, 
Time  for  the  deed,  the  perpetrator's  courage. 

Kay.  We  have  ourselves  arranged  the  first  attack  : 
The  first  blow  shall  be  mine  :  to  quench  their  thirst 
Then  the  less  resolute  shall  venture  forth 
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Soon  as  the  dastard  tyrants  fall  to  earth, 

Welt'ring  in  blood,  and  praying  for  their  lives. — 

Father,  the  signal  heard,  if  thou  repair 

Where  stands  Anselmo,  thou  wilt  aid  us  much, 

Far  more  than  in  the  temple  ;  from  whose  shelter, 

Soon  as  the  blow  is  struck,  we  shall  rush  forth. 

I  grieve  that  I  alone  cannot  at  once 

Both  of  them  slay. — 0  !  what  said'st  thou,  my  father  ? 

A  prompt  and  steady  hand  ?     This  steel  to-morrow 

Shall  sooner  fail,  than  my  right  hand  and  heart. 

Gu.  Why  emulating  thee  can  I  not  strike  ? 
'Tis  true,  too  true,  alas !  that,  weak  with  age, 
My  trembling  arm  to  my  u-ntrembling  heart 
May  give  the  lie. — Thou  art  a  light  from  Heav'n 
To  dissipate  my  doubts  :  thou  hast  thought  well, 
For  all  hast  well  provided ;  and  in  vain 
I  speak.     It  pleases  me  that  the  first  blows 
Ye  have  awarded  to  yourselves  alone. 
How  much  I  envy  you  ! — I  only  fear'd 
Thou  wouldst  refuse,  with  victims  so  impure, 
To  stain  thy  sacerdotal  hand  .  .  . 

Sal  How  ill 

Thou  knowest  me !     Behold  my  dagger ;  see'st  it  ? 
'Tis  no  less  sacred  than  the  hand  that  grasps  it : 
The  holy  Sixtus,  having  bless' d  it  first, 
To  me  consign'd  it. — Yes,  full  many  a  time 
One  hand  has  grasp' d  the  crosier  and  the  sword 
And,  to  crush  tyrants  or  otfending  nations, 
The  mighty  God  of  battles  has  Himself 
Arm'd  the  infallible,  and  dread  right  hand 
Of  His  anointed  priests.     These  arms  I  grasp, 
These  consecrated,  homicidal  arms, 
Shall  hang  one  day  an  off'ring  on  these  altars. 
A  fury  more  than  human  hath  inflamed  me : 
And,  though  I  bring  an  arm  unused  to  blood, 
To-day  shall  Heav'n  inside  the  wicked  heart 
Which  I  have  chosen  to  transfix,  conduct  it. 
Gu.  And  thou  hast  chosen  then  ?  .  .  . 
Sal.  Lorenzo. 

Gu.  Ah! 

The  most  ferocious  ? 
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Hay.  Though  I  had  preferr'd 

To  slay  the  strongest,  yet  have  I  agreed 
In  this  to  please  him.     Furthermore,  I.  thought 
That  most  assuredly  the  abject  Julian 
Would  fence  his  cowardice  in  hidden  mail ; 
Whence,  as  the  enterprise  most  difficult. 
Him  I  accepted.     Thou  shalt  have  Lorenzo ; 
The  guilty  Julian  is  my  destined  prey  : 
E'en,  now  I  grasp  him  :  now  within  that  breast, 
Receptacle  of  treachery  and  fraud, 
The  sword  I  plunge  up  to  the  very  hilt. — 
The  signal  to  unsheathe,  and  to  assault, 
Will  be  the  sacred  moment,  when,  by  hymns 
Chanted  in  whispers,  from  His  high  abode. 
The  Son  of  God  mysteriously  drawn  down, 
Enters  the  consecrated  elements. — 
Now,  thou  know'st  all :  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  hear 
The  tolling  of  the  sacred  bell,  rush  forth  ; 
And  then  remember,  that  our  enterprise 
Has  been  defeated,  or  is  perfected. 

Gu.  I  will  do  all. — Let  us  now  separate  : — 
( )  Night,  who  art  decreed  to  be  the  last 
Of  servitude  or  life,  haste  on  thy  course  ! — 
Do  thou  meanwhile  inflexibly,  0  son, 
Distrust  Bianca  :  love  doth  often  make 
!  A  woman's  heart  consummate  in  discernment. 
And  thou,  0  Salviati,  recollect, 
That  if  thy  first  blow  should  be  found  abortive, 
Lorenzo  is  not  one  to  give  thee  time, 
Or  opportunity,  to  aim  a  second. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  J. 

RAYMOND,    BIANCA. 

Hay.    What    wouldst    thou    now?     withdraw    to    thy 

apartments : 
Leave  me ;  I  shall  return  here  presently. 
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Bi.  And  may  I  not  go  with  thee  ? 

Bay.  No. 

Bi.  Ah,  why  ?  .  .  . 

Ray.  Thou  canst  not. 

Bi.  Dost  thou  disregard  me  thus  ? 

0  dear  departed  days,  where  are  ye  gone  ? 
Then  from  thy  side  thou  didst  not  banish  me  ; 

Nor  didst  thou  ever  move,  but  I  moved  with  thee  ! — 

Wherefore  do  I  displease  thee  ?  and  in  what 

Have  I  offended  thee  ?     Thou  fliest  from  me, 

And,  what  is  worse,  thou  driv'st  me  from  thy  presence. 

Ah,  then,  the  sound  of  this  my  once-loved  voice, 

No  longer  reaches,  much  less  penetrates, 

Thy  heart  ?     Unhappy  I !  ...  I  will  pursue  thee, 

If  only  at  a  distance  .  .  . 

Eay.  But,  what  fear'st  thou  ? 

Or  what  dost  thou  suspect  ? .  .  . 

Bi.  Thou  know'st. 

Bay.  I  know 

That  thou  lov'st  me,  that  thee  I  also  love ; 
Love  thee  indeed  far  more  than  thou  dost  think. 
My  lips  divulge  it  not ;  but  ev'ry  gesture, 
My  looks,  my  countenance,  my  heart  declare  it. 
Now,  if  I  chase  thee  from  me,  or  avoid  thee, 

1  do  it,  since  I  wish  to  grieve  thee  less 
With  my  calamities  :  .  .  .  what  solace,  say, 
Canst  thou  give  me  ? 

Bi.  Cannot  I  weep  with  thee  ? 

Ray.  To  see  thee  waste  away  thy  life  in  tears, 
In  useless  tears,  redoubles  my  affliction. 
I  fly  from  all  society,  thou  seeest ; 
And  to  myself  am  burdensome. 

Bi.  I  see 

Far  more  than  this ;  too  certainly  I  see 
That  thou  mistrustest  me. 

Ray.  I  tell  thee  not 

All  my  misfortunes  ?  .  .  . 

Bi.  Thy  misfortunes,  yes  ; 

But  not  their  remedies.     With  some  great  scheme 
Thy  heart  is  laden.     And  thou  deemest  not 
hat  thou  shouldst  tell  it  me  ?     Conceal  it,  then. 
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I  ask  of  thee  alone  to  follow  thee  ; 

And  thou  refusest  it  ?     I  may,  perchance, 

A  little  help  ;  but  never  injure  thee. 

Bay.  .  .  .  What  say'st  thou  ?  .  .  .  Nothing  in  my  heart  I 

hide  .  .  . 
Except  my  rage,  as  useless  as  'tis  ancient. 

Bi.  But  yet  this  long  uninterrupted  night, 
Which  scarcely  yet  the  rising  dawn  disperses, 
How  different,  how  very  different, 
Was  it  to  thee  from  all  preceding  nights ! 
Not  one  brief  moment  did  calm  sleep  descend 
Upon  thy  weary  eyes.     Thou  closedst  them, 
The  better  to  deceive  me ;  but  the  thick, 
And  frequent  pantings  of  thy  breast,  thy  sighs 
Suppress'd  by  force,  thy  face  alternately 
Inflamed  with  fire,  or  bathed  in  hues  of  death ;  .  .  . 
All  I  observed,  yes,  all,  for  love  watch'd  with  me : 
I'm  not  deceived,  in  vain  thou  wouldst  conceal  .  .  . 

Bay.  And  vainly  dost  thou  rave. — Above  my  head, 
'Tis  true,  no  genial  and  profound  repose 
Spread  forth  its  wings ;  but  this  oft  happens  to  me. 
And  who  the  blessedness  of  sleep  enjoys 
Where  tyrants  dwell  ?     Eternally  on  high, 
Above  the  head  of  slaves,  a  naked  sword 
Hangs  by  a  slender  thread.     Save  idiots,  here 
No  other  men  repose. 

Bi.  What  wilt  thou  say 

Of  thy  so  sudden  starting  from  thy  pillow  ? 
Is  this  thy  wonted  hour  ?     The  shades  of  night 
Were  undiminish'd  yet,  when  thou  already 
Hadst  leap'd  abruptly  from  thy  bed,  like  one 
Whom  unaccustom'd  care  consumes.     Towards  me 
Did  not  I  see  thee  afterwards  direct, 
Sighing,  thy  pitying  eyes  ?  and,  scarcely  risen, 
Thy  children  one  by  one  embrace?     \\hat  say  I? 
Nay,  rather  to  thy  breast  a  thousand  times 
Glue  them,  devouring  them  with  eager  kisses ; 
Convulsed  with  agony,  did  not  I  see  thee, 
With  copious  torrent  of  paternal  tears, 
Their  little  breasts  and  faces  inundate  ?  .  .  . 
Thou,  erewhile  so  ferocious  ?     Thou,  a  man 
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Whose  eyes  are  never  visited  by  tears  ?  .  .  . 

And  shall  I  think  that  in  thy  heart  thou  hid'st  not 

Matters  of  most  momentous  consequence  ? 

Ray.  ...  I  wept  ?  .  .  . 

Bi.  And  thou  deniest  it  ? 

Eay.  ...  I  wept  ?  .  .  . 

Bi.  Thy  pupils  still  are  running  o'er  with  tears. 
If  in  this  breast  thou  shedd'st  them  not,  ah,  where  ?  .  .  . 

Bay.  Feel,    feel,  these  eyes  are  dry :  ...  no  tears  are 

there  .  .  . 

And,  if  erewhile  I  wept,  ...  I  wept  the  fate 
Of  the  poor  children  of  an  outraged  father. 
Must  I  incessantly  not  weep  their  birth, 
And  their  existence? — Hapless  little  ones  ! 
What  fate  in  this  long  death,  which  we  call  life, 
Awaits  you !     To  increase  your  infamy, 
Ye  are  at  once  the  tyrants'  slaves  and  nephews  .  .  . 
I  ne'er  embrace  you,  but  I  weep  for  this  .  .  . 
These  pledges  of  our  love,  let  them  be  dear 
To  thee,  0  consort ;  since  I,  with  a  love, 
Love  them  too  diff 'rent  from  thy  love,  and  now 
Too  ill-adapted  for  these  times  corrupt.    • 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  weep  their  destiny ;  .  .  . 
And,  to  their  father,  take  especial  heed 
The}7  be  not  like,  if  it  can  comfort  thee, 
Rather  to  bring  them  up  to  servitude, 
Than  to  the  practice  or  the  love  of  virtue. 

Bi.  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  what  words !  .  .  .  My  children  !  , 
ah !  ...  in  danger  ?  .  .  . 

Bay.  If  peril  rises,  I  to  thee  confide  them. 
Do  thou  withdraw  them  from  the  tyrants'  rage, 
Should  it  be  ever  needful. 

Bi.  Woe  is  me  ! 

Now  I  perceive,  I  understand,  and  now 
Am  certain.     Thou  art  come,  0  fatal  day  ! 
Now  is  the  mighty  enterprise  mature : 
Thou  wouldest  change  the  state. 

Bay.  .  .  .  And  if  I  would, 

Have  I  the  strength  for  such  a  deed  ?     Perchance 
I  wish  it ;  but,  these  are  but  sick  men's  dreams  .  .  . 

Bi.  Ah  !  ill  thou  feignest :  those  beloved  lips 
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Are  not  accustom'd  to  deceive  thy  consort. 
That  thou  dost  undertake  a  mighty  task, 
My  terror  tells  me ;  and  those  manifold 
Tremendous  workings  of  thy  countenance, 
That  in  a  crowd  in  quick  succession  throng, 
Despairing  agony,  compassion,  rage, 
Hatred,  revenge,  and  love.     Ah,  by  those  children, 
Which  thou,  spite  of  thyself,  dost  so  much  love ; 
Not  by  myself,  0  no  !  for  I  am  nothing ; 
But  by  thy  eldest  child,  our  growing  hope, 
Our  mutual  precious  hope,  I  do  conjure  thee ; 
At  least,  in  part,  reveal  to  me  thy  thoughts ; 
Only  convince  me  thou'rt  exempt  from  danger, 
And  I  am  pacified :  if  'tis  not  so, 
Suffer  me  at  thy  side.     Ah !  how  can  I 
E'er  save  thy  children,  if  I  do  not  know 
What  peril  threatens  them  ?     I  prostrate  fall 
Before  thy  feet ;  and  I  will  never  rise, 
Till  thou  dost  speak.     If  thou  mistrustest  me, 
51ay  me  at  once ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Thou  dost  confide  in  me,  why  art  thou  silent  ? 
~  am  thy  wife ;  and  nothing  else  :  ah,  speak ! 

Ray.  .  .  .  Lady,  ...  0  rise  !     Thy  terror  represents 
dangers  to  thy  affrighted  phantasy, 
present  far  removed.     Arise ;  return, 
d  stay  beside  our  children :  I  to  them 
Will  also  come  ere  long :  leave  me. 

Bi.  Ah  no  !  ... 

Hay.  Leave  me ;  'tis  my  command. 

Si.  Abandon  thee  ? 

!  rather  kill  me :  by  no  other  means 
Shall  this  fond  grasp  be  loosen'd  .  .  . 

Ray.  Cease. 

Bi.  OHeav'ns! 

Bay.  Desist ;  or  I  ... 

Bi.  I  will  pursue  thy  steps. 

Bay.  Unhappy  I !     Behold  my  father  here ; 
Jehold  my  father. 


VOL.  II. 
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SCENE  II. 

GUGLIELMO,    RAYMOND,    BIANCA. 

Gu.  What  dost  thou  do  here  ? 

There  are  who  now  expect  thee  at  the  temple ; 
And  meanwhile  idle  here  ?  .  .  . 

Bay.  Beard'st  thou  ?     I  go ; 

What  dost  thou  fear  ?     Ah  stay  !  detain  her,  father : 
I  fly,  and  soon  return. — To  thee,  Bianca, 
I  recommend  our  children,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

SCENE  III. 

GUGLIELMO,   BIANCA. 

Bi.  What  words  !     Unhappy  I !  to  death  he  flies  ! 
And  thou  forbiddest  me  to  follow  him  ? 
Cruel  .  .  . 

Gu.         Stay,  stay ;  be  pacified  ;  ere  long 
He  will  return. 

Bi.  0  cruel  one !  Is  this 

Thy  pity  for  thy  son  ?     Thou  leavest  him 
Alone  to  meet  his  death,  and  thou  his  father  ? 
Abandon  him  if  thus  thou  canst ;  but  ah  ! 
Stop  not  my  steps ;  loose  me,  I  follow  him  .  .  . 

Gu.  Thy  going  now  would  be  mistimed,  and  late. 
.    Bi.  Late  ?     Ah !  it  then  is  true,  that  he  attempts  .  .  . 
Ah !  tell  me  ...  Speak,  or  let  me  go  ...  Where  flies  he  ? 
To  some  most  dang'rous  enterprise,  I  know ; 
But  ought  I  not  to  hear  whate'er  affects 
One  who's  a  living  portion  of  myself? 
Ah,  ye  indeed  remember  more  than  I 
The  blood  from  which  I  spring !     Ah,  speak !     I  am 
Xow  fashion'd  of  your  blood :  I  do  not  hate 
My  brothers,  no ;  but  I  love  Raymond  only  ; 
I  love  him  much  as  human  heart  can  love ; 
And  now  I  fear  for  him,  lest,  ere  he  take 
The  state  from  them,  they  take  from  him  his  life. 

Gu.  If  this  be  all  thou  fear'st ;  and  since  thou  seem'st 
To  know  so  much  already ;  be  assured 
Less  doubtful  is  his  life,  than  that  of  others. 

Bi.   0    Heav'ns!     are,    then,    ray    brothers'    lives    i 
danger? . .  . 
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Gu.  Tyrants  are  never  safe. 

Bi.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Alas  !  .  .  . 

Gu.         Think'st  thou  that  one  can  wrest  the  state 
From  those  possessing  it,  and  not  their  lives  ? 

Bi.  My  consort   then,  .  .  .  would  treach'rously  .  .  .  my 
kindred?... 

Gu.  Yes,  it  behoves  us  treach'rously  to  spill 
Their  blood,  ere  ours  they  treach'rously  quaff : 
And  to  the  hard  extremity  by  force 
They  have  compell'd  us.     Yes,  at  any  moment 
Thy  spouse  and  children  might  be  taken  from  thee : 
Ah,  thence  'twas  indispensable  for  us 
Their  cruel  purpose  to  anticipate. 
Myself,  thou  see'st,  to  aid  the  enterprise, 
Have  girt  the  sword,  so  many  years  disused, 
To  my  enfeebled  side. 

Bi.  Ferocious  souls ! 

Dissembling  hearts  !     I  could  not  have  believed  .  .  . 

Gu.  Daughter,  what  wouldest  thou  ?     Necessity 
To  this  compels  us.     For  us  to  retract 
Tis  now  too  late.     Put  up  what  vows  to  Heav'n 
Thou  likest  best :  meanwhile  departure  hence 
[s  not  allow'd  to  thee  :  thou'rt  guarded  now 
By  many  armed  warriors. — If  thou  art, 
As  thou  shouldst  be  more  than  aught  else,  a  mother, 
Return  to  thy  poor  children,  ah !  return  .  .  . 
But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  the  sacred  toll 
3f  the  lugubrious  bell  .  .  .  I'm  not  mistaken. 

0  son !  ...  I  fly  to  liberty,  or  death. 

SCENE  IV. 
BIANCA,  armed  Soldiers. 

Bi.  Hear  me  ...  0  how  he  flies !  And  I  am  forced 
To  tarry  here  ?     In  pity  let  me  go  ! 
This  is  the  only  breast  that,  interposed, 
Can  staunch  that  sea  of  blood  .  .  .  Are  your  hard  hearts, 
Barbarians,  inaccessible  to  pity  ? — 
Impious,  flagitious,  execrable  marriage ! 

1  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  blood  alone 
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Could  finish  such  immeasurable  hate. 

Now  I  perceive  why  Eaymond  could  not  speak  : 

In  truth,  thou  hast  well  done  to  hide  from  me 

Such  unimaginable  wickedness : 

I  thought  thee  capable  of  high  revenge  ; 

But  never  of  an  abject  treason,  never  .  .  . 

What  tumult  do  I  hear?  ...  0  Heav'ns !  . . .  What  shrieks  ! 

Methinks  the  earth  doth  shake !  .  .  .  With  what  a  loud 

And  clamorous  dissonance  the  air  resounds !  .  .  . 

The  name  of  liberty,  of  liberty, 

I  hear  distinctly  .  .  . 1  Ah !  perchance  already 

My  brothers  are  no  more  .  .  .  Whom  do  I  see  ? 

O  Heav'ns!     Is't  Eaymond?  .  .  . 

SCENE  V. 

RAYMOND,    BIANCA. 

Bi.  Wretch !  what  hast  thou  done  \ 

Speak.     Com'st  thou  back,  perfidious  spouse,  to  me, 
Thy  guilty  dagger  reeking  with  my  blood  ? 
Who  would  have  ever  thought  thou  wert  a  traitor  ? 
What  do  I  see  ?     Alas  !  from  thy  own  side 
The  blood    spouts    forth    in    ample   streams  ?  .  .  .  Ahl 
husband  .  .  . 

Bay.  .  .  .  Bianca, . . .  scarcely  ...  I ...  support  myself . . , 
Sustain  me  ...  Dost  thou  see  ?  That  blood,  which  bathes 
My  sword,  it  is  the  tyrant's ;  but  .  .  . 

Bi.  Alas !  .  .  . 

Bay.  This  is  my  own  blood ; ...  I ...  in  my  own  side . .  j 

Bi.  0  frightful  wound !  .  .  . 

Bay.  Yes,  frightful ;  I  myself 

With  my  own  hand,  inflamed  by  too  much  rage, 
Inflicted  it  ...  I  threw  myself  on  Julian : 
And  planted  in  him  so,  so  many  wounds, 
That  I  ...  with  one  ...  at  last .  .  .  transfix'd  my  side. 

Bi.  0  fatal  cruelty !  .  .  .  0  mortal  blow !  .  .  . 
How  many  of  us  hast  thou  slain  at  once  ! 

Bay.  I  told  thee  not,  0  spouse  ...  Ah !  pardon  me  : 
Thee  should  I  not  have  told ;  nor  shouldest  thou 

1  The  soldiers  retire. 
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Have  heard  of  it,  till  it  was  done  :  .  .  .  and  yet, 
At  all  events,  I  was  constrain'd  to  do  it  ... 
It  grieves  me  that  to  consummate  the  deed 
My  strength  allows  not ...  If  it  was  a  crime, 
I  come  to  expiate  it  with  my  blood, 
Before  thine  eyes  ...  But,  do  I  hear  the  cry 
Of  liberty  more  fervently  resound  ? 
And  I  can  nothing  do !  ... 

Bi.  0  Heav'ns !  and  ...  fell  .  : . 

Lorenzo  .  .  .  also  ?  .  .  . 

Hay.  A  most  strict  injunction 

I  gave  to  his  assailant  for  this  purpose  .  .  . 
I  shall  die  unlamenting,  if  I  leave 
Safe,  and  in  liberty,  .  .  .  my  sire,  .  . .  my  spouse,  .  .  . 
My  children,  .  .  .  and  my  fellow-citizens  .  .  . 

Bi.  Thou  lea  vest  me  to  tears  .  .  .  But,  can  I  live  ? 
Give  me  thy  sword  .  .  . 

Bay.  Bianca  ...  0  sweet  spouse  .  .  . 

3art  of  myself ;  .  .  .  remember,  thou'rt  a  mother  .  .  . 
Thou  for  our  children  shouldst  consent  to  live ; 
Live  for  our  children,  ...  if  thou  lovedst  me  .  .  . 
Bi.  0  children !  .  .  .  But  the  tumult  grows  apace?  .  .  . 
Bay.  And  it  approaches ;  .  .  .  and  I  seem  to  hear 
Discordant  cries  . . .  Kun  to  the  little  ones, 
A.nd  leave  them  not :  to  their  protection  fly. — 
A.nd  now, . .  .  for  me  ...  no  hope  ...  of  life  .  .  .  remains. — 
Thou  seeest, .  .  .  that ...  I  am  ...  a  dying  man  ... 

Bi.  What  shall  I  do  ?  ...  Near  whom  shall  I  remain  ?  . . . 
What  do  I  hear?     The  cry  of  "  Slay  the  traitor  ! " 
The  traitor,  who?  .  .  . 
Bay.  The  traitor,  ...  is  ...  the  vanquish'd. 

SCENE  VI. 

LOUENZO,  GUGLIELMO,  BIANCA,  RAYMOND,  and  a  reinforcement 

of  Soldiers. 
Lo.  Slay  him ! 
Bay.  0  sight ! 

BL  And  dost  thou  live,  my  brother  ? 

Have  pity  .  .  . 

Lo.  Here  the  miscreant  sought  a  refuge ; 
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And  slunk  from  danger  to  his  consort's  arms ; 
In  vain.     Drag  him  by  force  .  .  . 

Bi.  My  spouse !  .  .  .  my  children  . . . 

Hay.  Thou  manacled,  0  father  ?  .  .  . 

Gu.  And  thou  wounded  ? 

Lo.  0  !  what  do  I  behold  ?  thy  faithless  blood 
Thou  sheddest  from  thy  side  ?     Now,  who  forestall'd 
My  arm  ? 

Hay.       Mine ;  but  it  err'd :  this  was  a  blow 
Aim'd  at  thy  brother's  heart.     But,  he  from  me 
Had  many  more  like  this. 

Lo.  My  brother's  dead  : 

But  I  live,  yes,  I  live  ;  for  killing  me, 
A  soul  unlike  that  of  an  inexpert, 
Unlike  that  of  a  perjured  dastard  priest, 
Was  needful.     Salviati  lifeless  fell ; 
And  with  him  fell  his  comrades  :  I  reserved 
Thy  father  only,  that  to  see  thy  death 
Before  receiving  his,  might  swell  his  pangs. 

Bi.  What  boots  this  cruelty  ?     He  languishes 
Half  dead  .  .  . 

Lo.  And  thus  half  dead,  do  I  exult  .  .  . 

Bi.  He  bears  the  punishment  of  his  offence. 

Lo.  What  do  I  see  !     Dost  thou  embrace  a  wretch 
Stain'd  with  thy  brother's  blood  ? 

Bi.  He  is  my  husband ; . . . 

And  he  is  dying  .  .  . 

Hay.  Now,  .  .  .  why  thus  beseech  him  ? — 

See,  if  thy  death  were  trusted  to  my  power, 
If  thou  wouldst  live.1 

Bi.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  hast  thou  done  ?  .  .  . 

Hay.  I  ...  never  .  .  .  strike  ...  in  vain. 

@u-  My  son  !  .  .  . 

Bay-  0  father!] 

Imitate  me.     Behold  the  steel. 

Si.  'Tis  mine  .  .  . 

Lo.  No,  it  is  mine 2 .  .  .  Thou  slayer  of  my  brother, 

1  He  plunges  into  his  heart  the  dagger   which  he  had  hidden  at  the 
arrival  of  Lorenzo. 

2  He  wrests  the  dagger  from  the  hand  of  Guglielmo,  who  had  taken  it 
up  MS  soon  as  Raymond  threw  it  to  him. 
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How  many  other  deaths,  0  steel,  art  thou 
Ordain'd  to  give ! 

Bay.  My  wife,  .  .  .  farewell  .  .  .  for  ever. 

Bi.  And  shall  I  live  ?  .  .  . 

Gu.  0  dreadful  sight ! — Quick,  quick, 

Put  me  to  death :  why  dost  thou  hesitate  ? 

Lo.  Go  now  to  thy  degrading  punishment. — 
Meanwhile,  by  force  from  that  unworthy  neck 
Remove  the  weeping  lady.     Time  alone 
Can  soothe  her  grief. — And  time  alone  can  prove 
That  I'm  no  tyrant,  and  that  these  are  traitors. 


XIII. 

I  DON  GARCIA. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

COSMO  DE'  MEDICI,  born  in  1519,  "became  Duke  of  Florence 

in  1537,  and  afterwards  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  great  house 

of  Medici,  whose  fortunes  culminated  under  Lorenzo  the 

fagnificent,    and  became   extinct   in    1519,  the   year   of 

Cosmo's  birth.     He  was  a  stern  and  successful  ruler.     He 

with  his  wife  Eleonora,  and  his  three  sons — Diego,  the 

Idest  and   his   heir,  Piero,   and  Garcia — constitute    the 

ole  characters  in  the  play.     The  occurrences  on  which  it 

s  based  took  place  in  1562. 

At  the  commencement,  Cosmo  consults  his  three  sons  as 
;o  what  course  he  should  adopt  with  regard  to  his  cousin 
Salviati,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  the  only,  yet  most  dan- 
gerous, enemy  of  his  dynasty.  Diego  recommends  that  he 
hould  be  put  to  death  openly ;  Garcia  recites  the  history 
f  the  family,  and  strongly  advises  a  conciliatory  course. 
3iero,  the  youngest,  himself  of  a  deceitful  character,  urges 
lis  father  to  dissemble  with  Salviati  and  to  promote  him, 
when  he  will  doubtless  soon  exhibit  himself  as  a  traitor 
ind  give  Cosmo  a  just  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  him. 
Oosmo  approves  the  advice  of  Diego,  and  reprimands  Garcia 
?or  his  language.  When  the  three  brothers  are  alpne, 
Oiego,  who  is  haughty  by  nature,  quarrels  with  Garcia, 
md  they  almost  draw  swords  against  each  other.  Piero 
nterferes  and  Garcia  departs ;  when  Piero  artfully  irri- 
gates Diego  against  him  as  their  mother's  favorite,  and 
lints  that  she  is  endeavoring  to  supplant  Diego  in 
Cosmo's  favor. 
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•Cosmo  next  praises  Diego  to  Eleonora  as  their  most 
worthy  son,  and  blames  her  for  her  excessive  love  of  Garcia, 
whose  conduct  he  denounces,  whilst  she  defends  him.  Piero 
enters  and  says  that  he  has  important  private  news  to 
communicate  to  his  father ;  and  when  Eleonora  has  left,  he 
recounts  the  late  quarrel  between  his  brothers,  and  does 
all  he  can  to  irritate  Cosmo  against  Garcia.  Cosmo  tells 
him  that  he  is  aware  that  Garcia  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  own  enemy  Salviati,  and  Piero  in  reply  announces  that 
he  has  discovered  the  real  cause,  namely  that  Garcia  is  in 
love  with  Salviati's  daughter,  Julia.  Diego  joins  them, 
speaks  kindly  of  Garcia,  and  asks  his  father  to  excuse  the 
latter  for  their  late  quarrel.  Cosmo  laments  to  himself 
the  inferiority  of  Garcia  to  his  other  sons,  but  blames 
Diego  for  his  lenity  in  interceding  for  him,  as  not  indi- 
cating a  character  fitted  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 

He  now  sends  for  Garcia,  and  pretends  that  on  consi- 
deration he  is  converted  to  Garcia's  views  about  Salviati. 
Garcia  is  delighted  at  his  father's  change,  and  acknow- 
ledges to  him  his  love  for  Julia,  which,  however,  he  says 
Salviati  opposes.  Cosmo  then  turns  round,  avows  that  he 
has  been  feigning  all  the  time,  and  commands  Garcia, 
under  penalty  of  his  own  death,  to  allure  Salviati  into  the 
palace  and  slay  him  there  with  the  sword  he  gives  him  for 
the  purpose.  Garcia  is  distracted.  Eleonora  enters  when 
Cosmo  has  gone,  and  Garcia  confesses  his  love,  and  tells 
her  of  his  father's  cruel  orders.  He  urges  her  to  place 
Julia  in  safety,  and  intercede  with  Cosmo,  which  shei 
promises  to  do.  Piero  now  comes  and  acquaints  Garcia 
that  Cosmo  has  already  put  Julia  into  chains,  with  orders 
to  have  her  killed  if  anything  is  done  in  her  favor.  Piero 
urges  him  to  kill  Salviati  as  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
Julia's  safety,  and  at  length  persuades  him  to  agree  to 
that  course. 

Diego  is  next  seen  on  his  return  from  hunting,  and  asks 
Piero  the  meaning  of  the  excitement  in  which  he  has  just 
seen  Garcia.  Piero  tells  him  that  Garcia  was  on  his  way 
to  a  secret  council  with  Salviati,  to  conspire  against  theii 
father,  and  advises  him  to  hide  himself  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  learn  what  passes  between  them.  He  adopts 
Piero's  advice  and  departs.  Garcia  enters,  and  Pierc 
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conceals  himself.  Garcia  soliloquizes  over  the  treacherous 
deed  he  is  contemplating,  and  of  which  he  repents. 
Eleonora  joins  him  and  says  that  she  is  sent  by  Cosmo  in 
Piero's  absence,  to  see  if  Garcia  is  preparing  to  kill  Salviati, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  Cosmo  is  holding  a  dagger  over 
Julia.  He,  in  terrible  distress,  hastens  to  consummate 
the  deed,  and  Piero,  advancing,  exults  in  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.  Garcia  returns,  tells  him  he  has  slain  Salviati, 
and  in  proof  shows  him  his  weapon  covered  with  blood. 

In  the  last  Act,  Cosmo  enters  and  Garcia  acquaints  him 
with  Salviati's  death.  Cosmo  says  that  in  reward  he  shall 
marry  Julia.  Garcia  spurns  her  hand  as  the  price  of  blood. 
Cosmo  demands  proofs  of  Salviati  being  indeed  dead.  Garcia 
repeats  the  story,  when  Cosmo  says  that  he  has  evidence 
that  Salviati  had  not  been  in  the  place  that  night,  or  ever 
contemplated  going  there.  Garcia  is  wild  with  terror. 
Cosmo  goes  to  make  further  enquiries.  Eleonora  appears 
and  urges  Garcia  to  fly  from  his  father's  fury.  Cosmo 
rushes  in  with  his  drawn  sword,  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
announces  that  the  murdered  man  proves  to  be  Diego  and 
not  Salviati,  and  slays  Garcia,  who  with  his  dying  breath 
proclaims  that  both  he  and  Diego  are  the  victims  of  Piero's 
treachery. 


This  tragic  story  is  based  on  the  history  of  the  times, 
which  relates  that  Cosmo's  eldest  son,  Giovanni  (here 
called  Diego),  who  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
died  suddenly  while  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  that  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  his  brother  Garcia, 
who  was  killed  by  Cosmo  in  return.  Eleonora,  their 
mother,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Cosmo  was  accused  of 
having  stabbed  her.  His  own  account  was  that  his  wife 
and  both  sons  died  of  a  pestilence.  Botta,  in  his  History 
of  Italy  (book  xii.),  disbelieves  the  whole  story.  Alfieri 
states  in  his  Life  that  in  August  1776  he  happened  to  hear 
some  literary  persons  mention  the  historical  anecdote  of 
Garcia  being  slain  by  his  father,  Cosmo  I.  The  fact  struck 
him,  and,  as  it  was  not  in  print,  he  procured  the  manu- 
script extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and  then  planned 
the  tragedy,  sketching  out  the  characters  as  follows : — 
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"Cosmo,  cruel,  choleric,  loves  Giovanni,  hates  Garcia; 
Leonora,  good  mother,  loves  all  her  sons,  especially  Garcia  ; 
Giovanni,  proud,  disdainful ;  Garcia,  courageous,  sincere, 
loves  all,  but  will  not  let  Giovanni  dictate  to  him ;  Fer- 
nando (called  in  the  play  Piero),  flatterer  of  his  father  and 
Giovanni,  hates  both  of  them,  understood  lay  his  mother." 

The  author  thinks  that  if  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  had 
been,  instead  of  modern  Pisa,  ancient  Thebes,  Mycene, 
Persepolis,  or  Borne,  it  would  have  been  deemed  tragic  in 
the  first  degree ;  but  the  subject  loses  much  of  its  perfec- 
tion from  the  want  of  real  grandeur  in  the  characters  and 
of  sublimity  in  the  causes  of  such  unheard-of  crimes.  He 
mentions  that  he  is  rather  ashamed  of  having  himself  in- 
vented the  unhistorical  character  of  Piero,  the  third  son, 
who  is,  after  all,  the  real  hero  of  the  play ;  but  his  intro- 
duction was  necessary  for  the  thread  of  the  story  and  for 
bringing  about  the  catastrophe.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  personages  of  much  importance  to  the  plot, 
Salviati  and  Julia,  do  not  once  appear,  as  they  would 
have  made  the  play  too  long,  and  he  thinks  this  a  good 
theatrical  precedent.  On  the  whole  he  is  pleased  with  his 
work,  and  prefers  it  to  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  on 
account  of  the  subject  in  itself  being  warmer,  more  pas- 
sionate, and  more  terrible.  (Parere  &c.) 

Sismondi's  criticism  is  confined  to  a  summary,  in  a  few 
lines,  of  the  argument  of  the  play. 


DON  GARCIA. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

COSMO.  PIERO. 

ELEONORA.  GARCIA. 

DIEGO.  Guards. 


SCENE. — The  Palace  of  Cosmo  in  Pisa. 


ACT  I.      . 

SCENE  I. 

COSMO,  DIEGO,  PIERO,  GARCIA. 

Cos.  0  sons,  ye  are  not  now  assembled  here 
In  a  light  cause :  'twill  be  most  grateful  to  me, 
Since  to  the  test  ye  now  will  all  be  brought, 
To  make  a  trial  of  your  sev'ral  skills. 
But,  each  of  you,  ere  I  divulge  my  thoughts, 
Swear  to  me  solemnly  to  speak  the  truth, 
And  in  the  bottom  of  your  hearts  to  hide 
The  secret  which  I  now  to  you  unfold. 

Di.  I  swear  it  by  this  sword. 

Pi.  I  by  my  father. 

Gar.  I  swear  it  by  my  honor. 

Cos.  Hear  me  then. — 

My  cause  is  yours :  let  not  your  hearts  admit 
Hate,  love,  or  passions,  which  are  not  my  own. 
Such  I  esteem  you  ;    hence  I  do  not  think 
That  any  counsel  more  than  yours  will  serve  me. 
'Twere  bootless  now  to  recapitulate 
Wherefore  the  gay  inhabitants  of  Florence 
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To  me  are  irksome  ;  wherefore  I  retired 

To  seek  in  these  beloved  walls  of  Pisa 

A  calmer  dwelling-place,  ye  all  well  know. 

From  hence  with  safer  and  as  tight  a  curb 

I  equally  control  the  turbulent, 

Malignant,  factious,  faithless  multitude, 

Unfit  to  rule,  unwilling  to  obey ; 

Yet  their  obedience  is  no  longer  doubtful : 

Although,  on  this  account,  I  do  not  sit 

Securely  on  the  throne.     Our  ancestors 

Often  encounter'd  formidable  perils ; 

And  ev'ry  object  to  my  heart  suggests 

A  warning  whisper,  that  I  should  not  trust 

A  transient  sunshine,  a  fallacious  calm. 

For  the  most  part  my  foes  have  been  subdued, 

Dispersed,  or  slain ;  I  see  alone  of  these 

One  formidable  now  remain  behind  : 

He  is  allied  to  me  in  blood,  in  mien 

Conciliatory ;  though  I  heed  it  not, 

He  evermore  pursues  me  like  my  shadow. 

Modest  in  words,  obsequious  in  his  manners  ; 

But,  in  his  inmost  heart,  replete  with  rage, 

And  circumventive  purposes  .  .  . 

Di.  He  is? 

Cos.  The  impious  Salviati. — What  though  he 
Be  my  near  relative ;  although  the  son 
Of  my  own  mother's  brother,  he  no  less, 
Than  was  his  father  once,  is  our  sworn  foe. 
That  fierce  old  man,  (ye've  heard  me  speak  of  him) 
Who  preach'd  of  liberty,  because  the  throne, 
Although  he  wish'd  it,  was  beyond  his  reach : 
He,  who  attempted  to  dissuade  me  from  it, 
E'en  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  was, 
By  the  concurring  senate  and  the  people, 
Invited  to  the  throne.     My  mother's  tears, 
And  his  extreme  old  age,  a  pardon  gain'd 
For  his  presumption  and  audacity  : 
But  this  contested  sceptre  he  not  thus 
Could  ever  pardon  me.     What  could  he  do, 
An  impotent  old  man  ?     The  messengers 
Of  death  he  heard,  and  sinking  to  the  tomb, 
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That  ineffectual  poison  in  his  heart 
Which  he  conceal'd,  e'en  to  the  very  dregs 
He  pour'd  it  in  the  heart  of  his  vile  son. 
Now,  I  ani  sure  that,  son  of  a  scorn'd  father, 
He  hates  me  bitterly ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
He  speaks  it  not :  hence  vigilance  in  me 
Is  indispensable.     My  mother  maybe 
Was,  while  she  lived,  a  hindrance  to  his  views ; 
Now  that  she's  dead,  we  should  no  more  delay : 
We  should  not  only  wrest  from  him  the  power 
Of  hurting,  but  attempting  it.     The  means, 
The  best  and  speediest  for  attaining  this, 
Freely  let  each  of  you  point  out  to  me. 

Di.  Father,  and  lord,  not  only  of  ourselves, 
But  of  all  here ;  what  can  I  say  to  thee 
Of  policy  of  state,  which  thou  know'st  not  ? 
Methinks  who  pleases  not  his  lord,  of  guilt 
Is,  by  this  fact,  sufficiently  convicted  : 
What  then  is  he  who,  hated,  hates  again? 
Say,  has  a  monarch  relatives  ?     Since  fate, 
When  she  bestows  a  throne,  denies  all  friends, 
Excepting  such  as  impious  are,  or  false ; 
A  prince  should  never  tolerate  a  foe, 
Neither  an  open  foe  nor  foe  conceal'd. 
From  him  take  warning  who  before  thee  held 
The  Tuscan  sceptre ;  Alexander,  he 
Who  died,  by  treach'ry  butcher'd ;  he  should  teach  thee 
E'en  more  than  others  to  distrust  relations. 
Feign'd  amity,  and  long-feign*  d  services, 
And  consanguinity,  at  length  bestow'd 
On  that  perfidious  one,  Lorenzo,  means 
To  plunge  his  dagger  in  the  royal  breast. 
The  prince  in  part  of  his  malignant  mind 
Was  well  aware,  yet  would  he  not  mistrust  him : 
Nay,  he  caress'd  him,  made  him  of  his  friends, 
So  that  at  last  he  slew  him. — Ah !  forestall 
The  hate  of  others  :  lenity,  display'd 
By  those  who  can  dispense  with  it,  alone 
To  terror  is  attributed  :  and  kings, 

More  than  all  thoughts,  should  hide  their  thoughts  of  fear ; 
'Tis  the  most  jealous  mystery  of  state  : 
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Woe,  if  it  be  discover'd  :  thence  at  once 

The  fears  of  others  cease :  and  then,  what  happens  ? — 

'Tis  my  advice  that  Salviati  perish  ; 

But  let  him  perish  in  the  eye  of  day. 

Thee  he  offends,  and  thou  condemn'st  him  justly  : 

But,  suffer  not  obscure  and  timid  clouds 

To  intercept  the  vivifying  rays 

Of  thy  unlimited  authority. 

Gar.  If  to  a  prince  born  on  the  throne,  and  thence 
Beneath  the  tranquil  shade  of  prosp'rous  fate, 
Amid  the  luxuries  of  court  matured, 
I  here  were  call'd  upon  to  speak,  my  father, 
Thou  wouldst  not  hear  from  me  a  long  address. 
To  mould  the  monarch  who  has  never  seen 
The  threat'ning  aspect  of  adversity, 
Would  be  a  vain,  impracticable  task. 
But,  Cosmo,  thou,  who  from  the  throne  afar, 
And  from  its  hopes,  amid  vicissitudes, 
Hast  pass'd  thy  youthful  years  ;  on  Tiber's  banks, 
Now  on  the  shores  of  Adria,  now  in  turn 
'Mid  lonely  rocks  of  the  Ligurian  Alps, 
Long  hidden  by  thy  mother ;  finally, 
Thou,  who  hast  felt  the  weight  of  pow'rful  hatred, 
Lend  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  benignant  ear. — 
For  many  years  have  fortune,  art,  force,  favor, 
Given  the  Medicaean  race,  by  turns, 
An  uncontrollable  authority ; 
To  which  more  splendor,  strength,  security, 
Thou  hast  since  added  ev'ry  day.     Thou  knowest 
That  Alexander's  slayer  hoped  in  vain 
In  a  free  state  to  meet  with  an  asylum. 
Thy  sword  in  Venice  reach'd  Mm :  unavenged 
He  fell  there,  where  impartial  laws  alone 
Maintain  authority  :  and  in  his  claws 
The  mighty  Leo  saw  the  suppliant  slain, 
Who  in  his  roaring  placed  too  firm  a  trust : 
He  saw  it,  silently  :  thy  dreaded  name 
Made  either  sea  that  bounds  Italia  tremble. 
What  more  dost  wish  ?  a  throne  without  a  foe  ? 
That  never  was  :  to  slay  them  all  ?  hast  thou 
A  sword  to  do  such  prodigies  ?    Reflect 
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Upon  thy  ancestors  :  which  of  them  died 
Beloved  and  mighty,  in  tranquillity? 
Cosmo  alone  ;  he  who  enjoy'd  what  power 
To  him  was  delegated ;  he  whom  power 
Sought  in  proportion  as  he  sought  it  not. 
Think  of  the  others  :  Julian  put  to  death ; 
The  bold  Lorenzo  scarcely  saved  alive  ; 
Piero  banish'd :  Alexander  slain. 
Yet,  these  of  blood  were  never  avaricious. 
Ah !  these  impressively  suggest  to  thee, 
How  slipp'ry  is  the  basis  of  that  throne 
Founded  on  blood. — Thou'lt  Salviati  slay, 
Maybe  not  guilty  :  other  foes  will  rise  : 
Shall  they  be  slain  ?  still  others  will  succeed. — 
Suspicion's  sword  at  length  will  turn  its  edge 
Insatiable  'gainst  him  who  grasp'd  the  hilt. 
e  it  descend,  hold  it  aloft  a  little : 

Strike  but  one  blow,  and  it  will  rest  no  more. 

ilim  who  at  once  offends  thy  fame  and  thee, 
father,  do  thou  pardon. 
Di.  Ever  thus 

From  me  he  differs. 

Pi.  I,  in  years  inferior, 

And  thence  in  wisdom,  since  my  sire  commands, 
Will,  notwithstanding,  speak.     Diego's  words 
Are,  like  his  actions,  bold ;  nor  do  I  blame, 
Although  my  judgment  utterly  dissents 

From  his,  the  sentiments  that  Garcia  utter'd. 

[,  at  the  very  name  of  Salviati, 

Which  sounds  to  me  like  guilt,  profoundly  shudder. 

Another  Salviati  dared  to  aim 

At  our  Lorenzo  the  perfidious  sword. 

Father,  I  only  grieve  that  hitherto 

Thou  hast  too  openly  his  foeman  been  : 

Not  that  thou  e'er  couldst  change  that  double  heart, 

By  showing  greater  affability ; 

But,  now  and  then  it  happens  that  a  prince 

Incurs  less  blame  when  he  destroys  his  friends, 

Than  when  he  punishes  his  foes. — But  one, 

Of  the  so  many  deaths  with  which  the  rage 

Ot  vile  Tiberius  ne'er  was  satisfied, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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One  only  was  acceptable  to  Rome. 
Whether  Sejanus's  conspiracy 
Was  true  or  false,  his  obsequies  were  mark'd 
With  taunts,  and  songs,  and  smiles,  and  public  joy. 
Friend  to  the  prince,  the  foe  to  all  besides  : 
Thence  unavenged,  abhorr'd,  and  base,  he  fell. — 
\\ouldst  thou  at  once  have  Salviati  slain, 
And  stop  the  comments  of  invidious  tongues  ? 
Do  what  thou  hast  not  heretofore  attempted. 
Feign  love  to  him ;  of  pity  thou  dost  rob  him  : 
Promote  him  ;  a  large  field  for  fault  thou  givest : 
Reward  him ;  he  will  be  at  once  a  traitor. 
Beneath  the  semblance  of  just  punishment 
Thus  cloak  revenge  ;  and  thus  the  prince  obtains 
His  object,  and  the  name  of  merciful. 

Cos.  Yes,  one  may  reign  with  counsel  such  as  this  ; 
But  thine,  Diego,  I  esteem  more  regal. 
He  who  can  think  it  possible  to  govern 
Without  deceit  or  terror,  is  a  fool. 
Little  a  son's,  and  less  a  prince's  thoughts, 
Garcia,  in  thee  I  recognize :  speak'st  thou 
To  Cosmo  king,  of  Cosmo  citizen  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  on  the  throne  I  recollect 
My  cruel  destiny  ? — And  I  will  do  it, 
By  baffling  the  attacks  of  adverse  fate.- — 
What  strange  perplexing  jargon  dost  thou  use  ? 
Thou  callest  terror,  prudence  ?  abjectness, 
Thou  call'st  humanity  ?  and  when  I  ask  thee 
How  I  may  slay  my  mortal  enemy, 
Dost  thou  instruct  me  in  the  means  to  save  him  ? 

Di.  Garcia,  my  younger  brother,  born  to  serve  me, 
It  is  no  wonder  should  he  not  possess 
A  spirit  correspondent  to  the  throne ; 
And  if  he  meek  and  private  qualities 
Profess,  or  feign  .  .  . 

Gar.  Virtue  will  always  be 

The  same ;  for  subjects  and  for  kings  the  same. 
Question'd,  I  spoke  my  thoughts :  if  such  a  soul 
As  thine  be  requisite  to  royalty, 
I  feel  rejoiced  that  I  expect  no  sceptre  : 
And  if,  as  thou  allegest,  1  was  born 
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To  serve,  a  willing  servant  will  I  be, 
But  his  alone  who  knoweth  how  to  rule  .  .  . 
Cos.  And  I  am  he :  and  do  thou  recollect 
That  I  know  how  to  make  myself  obey'd  : 
Love  and  respect  Diego  as  myself.  — 
I  sought  alone  to  know  your  sentiments, 
And  not  to  be  advised.     I  saw,  I  knew, 
I  heard :  enough. — To  you,  in  words  and  deeds, 
And  even  thoughts,  I  only  now  am  law. 

SCENE  II. 

DIEGO,    PIERO,    GARCIA. 

Gar.  He  from  our  deeds,  far  more  than  from  our  words, 
Between  us  can  discriminate. — But  yet, 
I  feel  no  grief  that  I  have  thus  reveal'd 
My  judgment  to  my  father  :  to  my  lips 
Perchance  the  feelings  which  my  heart  contains 

Should  run  less  volubly ;  but  hitherto 

!  have  not  learn'd  the  talent  to  suppress ; 
And  now  I  fear  it  never  will  be  mine. 

Di.  What  more  doth  Cosmo  want  ?    Within  his  palace, 
Among  his  sons,  he  finds  a  lofty  censor 
Who  teaches  him  to  reign. 

Gar.  What  fearest  thou  ? 

Thou  ever  wilt  be  more  acceptable 

To  him  than  I.     To  kings  those  are  most  welcome 

Who  best  know  how  in  their  sword's  edge  to  place 

Their  reason  and  advice. 
Pi.  Why  should  your  anger, 

because  ye  differ  in  opinion,  thus 

Transgress  all  bounds  ?     I  too  dissent  from  you  ; 

!  love  you  not  the  less  on  this  account. 

Brothers,  and  sons,  and  subjects  of  one  father 
We  all  three  are :  and  so  ... 
Gar.  Let  each  of  us 

indulge  his  own  opinions  :  praise  I  seek  not ; 

Sor  cast  I  blame  on  others.     Certainly, 

!  say,  that  we  shall  all  the  grievous  load 

)f  public  hate  endure,  if  Cosmo  choose 

To  use  deceit  or  force  :  from  this  will  rise 
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The  scorn  of  others,  and  from  that  their  rage  ; 
Their  vengeance  from  them  both. 

Di.  0  !  wise  and  great 

Assuredly  thou  art :  it  pleases  thee 
To  sit  as  moderator  of  our  youth. — 
Now,  when  wilt  thou  be  silent  ?     To  our  father 
Thou  wert  already  known ;  by  him  already, 
In  such  esteem  as  thou  deservest,  held. 
Go  ;  if  thou  lovest  darkness,  live  obscure  : 
But,  since  thou  addest  nothing  to  our  brightness, 
Make  us  not  shadows  of  thy  central  gloom. 

Gar.  I  call  that  infamy  which  thou  call'st  splendor.— 
But,  my  words  cannot  rob  you  of  that  peace, 
Which  is  not  in  yourselves  :  peace  ill  is  bought 
With  universal  cries  ;  ill  with  the  blood 
Of  guiltless  citizens.     A  stranger  I 
Am  'mongst  you  born ;  but,  having  been  so  born, 
Hope  not  that  I  shall  ever  hide  the  truth. 

Pi.  Thou  art  not,  Garcia,  to  thy  sire  a  foe  : 
Then  why  a  friend  to  him  that  does  oifend  him  ? 

Gar.  A  friend  of  justice,  and  of  nothing  else. 
To  you  I  thus  address  myself ;  but  keep 
Tow'rds  strangers  an  inflexible  reserve. 
I'm  willing  to  believe  that  one  sole  lord, 
Where  he  doth  keep  himself  within  the  pale 
Of  natural  rights,  doth  suit  a  people  best ; 
But  tyranny  ?  ...  It  is  my  execration  : 
And  ah,  my  father  doth  too  much  affect  it ! 
I  ever  was  more  tender  of  his  honor, 
Than  of  his  pow'r :  with  a  true  love  I  love  him. 
And  if  o'er  him  my  prayers  will  not  avail, 
They  shall  be  turn'd  to  lessen  tyranny. 

Di.  And  I  (if  I  avail)  will  concentrate 
My  efforts  all  to  give  stability 
To  sacred  pow'r,  which  this  rash  rebel  dares 
To  stigmatize  unjustly. 

Gar.  The  design 

IK  worthy  of  thyself. 

Di-  Dost  thou  insult  me  ? 

I'll  make  thee  .  .  . 

Pi-  fc>top  :  0  Heav'ns  !  replace  thy  sword 
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Gar.  Permit  him  to  display  his  sworcl,  Piero. 
He  gives  a  worthy  sample  of  himself. 
A  hopeful  omen  of  his  future  reign, 
His  sword  against  his  brother ! 

Pi.  Ah,  refrain  .  .  . 

And  thou,  be  silent !  .  .  . 

Di.  Change  thy  style,  or  I  ... 

Gar.  I  clearly  see :  anger  in  thee  supplies 
The  place  of  reason.     I  am  not  incensed, 
Whom  reason  only  moves. 

Di.  Perchance  thou  art 

More  backward  in  performance  than  in  speech ; 
Hence  art  thou  not  incensed. 

Gar.  Far  more  am  I 

To  terror,  than  to  action,  indisposed. 

Di.  And  who  knows  this  ? 

Gar.  My  sword  ; — and  thou  shouldst  know  it,  .  .  . 

If  I  were  not  thy  brother. 

SCENE  III. 

DIEGO,  PIERO. 

Di.  Thou,  my  brother  ? 

We  evermore  were  too  dissimilar  .  .  . 

Pi.  Appease  thyself;  thy  genqrous  resentment 
He  merits  not.     Heard'st  thou  his  insolence  ? 
Heard'st  thou  how  proudly  he  exults  in  treason, 
Much  less  then  blushes  at  it  ? 

Di.  Thou  shalt  see 

One  day,  that  he  will  be  compell'd  to  smother 
His  foolish  pride  :  wait  till  I  reign,  and  then  .  .  . 

Pi.  To  thee,  'tis  true,  the  throne  belongs  by  right ; 
But,  not  by  accident  speaks  Garcia  thus. 
Well  know  I,  that  my  father  hath  reposed 
All  his  affection,  "all  his  hope  in  thee ; 
To  him  art  thou  far  dearer  than  his  eyesight ; 
But,  he  descends  tow'rds  the  decline  of  life. 
Thou  know'st  how  love  in  aged  hearts  grows  cold  ; 
How  feebly  hoary  age  defends  itself 
'Gainst  female  stratagems.     This  Garcia  is 
His  mother's  darling  :  she's  possess'd  by  him  ; 
And  loves  us  little,  as  thou  know'st  .  .  . 
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Di.  What  fear  I  ? 

The  throne  to  me  is  due ;  riot  e'en  my  sire 
Could  take  it  from  me.     Grant  that  he  could  do  it, 
I  should  suffice  to  re-obtain  it.     Well 
Our  father  knows  us. 

Pi.  It  is  true ;  but  art  .  .  . 

Di.  Art  to  the  vile  I  give.     I  know  that  he 
Is  too  dear  to  our  mother.     Equally 
Were  he  to  Cosmo,  should  I  heed  it  ?  no ! 
I  fear  not,  hate  not,  envy  not  my  brother. 

Pi.  But,  thou  know'st  not  what  culpable  designs 
Within  his  heart  hides  Garcia  .  .  . 

Di.  Do  I  ever 

Investigate  the  purposes  of  others? 

Pi.  But  unknown  to  our  father  .  .  . 

Di.  And  would  I, 

Think'st  thou,  repeat  them  to  him  ?     That  would  be 
In  me  far  viler  than  in  other  men  : 
Since  angry  menaces  have  pass'd  between  us, 
Each  word  of  mine  would  seem  like  craft,  or  vengeance. 
I  know  my  father  ;  and  am  well  aware 
How  little  he  is  able  to  subdue 
The  first  assaults  of  rage  :  to  fatal  proof 
'Twere  better  not  to  bring  him.     If  now  Garcia, 
Left  to  himself,  grows  worse  and  worse,  then  let  him 
Alone  abide  the  consequence  of  this. 
But,  if  again  he  ventures  to  offend  me, 
I  hope  that  he  can  never  say  that  I 
Have  sought  redress  from  any  but  himself. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

COSMO,  ELEONORA. 

Co*.  No,  1  am  not  mistaken,  no :  a  son 
More  worthy  than  Diego  we  possess  not : 
The  honor  of  the  throne,  his  father's  safety, 
The  universal  peace,  he  has  at  heart. 
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I  had  indubitable  proofs  of  this 
From  his  own  lips  a  little  while  ago. 

Ele.  Then  hast  thou  never  in  my  Garcia  found 
Love,  judgment,  gentleness  of  character, 
And  pliancy  of  heart  ? 

Cos.  What  words  are  these  ? 

How  dost  thou  designate  that  rebel  spirit  ? 
Among  my  sons,  he  is  the  only  one 
Unworthy  of  the  name.     What  do  I  say, 
Among  my  sons  ?     Far,  far  more  than  by  him, 
By  ev'ry  other  am  I  loved  and  rev'renced. 
A  serpent,  who  turns  all  his  rage  against  me, 
And  his  dire  poison,  in  my  breast  I  cherish. 
How  difficult  it  was,  when  list'ning  to  him, 
\Ly  fury  to  restrain !    Surmise  is  now 
Matured  to  certainty :  this  Garcia  is  ... 

Ele.  What  has  he  done  ?     What  has  he  said  ?     In  what 
Offended  thee?    Alas! 

Cos.  What  has  he  said  ? — 

Whilst  of  a  mortal  foe  I  plan  the  death, 
He  dares  to  counsel  me  to  pardon  him. 
Thence,  much  as  I  abhor  him,  he  abhors  not 
The  guilty  Salviati  ?     Thence  my  foes 
Are  not  his  foes  ? 

Ele.  And  is  not  ev'ry  man 

Thy  subject  who  dwells  here  ?  If  this,  or  that  one, 
tt  pleaseth  thee  to  slay,  dost  thou  not  do  it  ? 
'Tis  in  a  son  a  pardonable  crime 
To  supplicate  his  sire  to  be  less  cruel. 
Tis  true  that  nor  Diego  nor  Piero 
From  bloodshed  dared  dissuade  thee  :  Garcia  dared  : 
What  doth  this  indicate,  except  that  he 
Is  more  benignant,  and  for  human  blood 
Pants  not  ? 

Cos.  This  overweening,  ill-placed  love, 

More  than  it  ought  to  do,  thy  judgment  blinds. 
Thou  mak'st  an  idol  to  thyself  of  Garcia  ; 
Save  him  thou  lovest,  and  thou  seeest  nothing. 
What  I  call  crime,  thou  dar'st  in  him  call  virtue  ? 
This  altercation  is  not  new  between  us  ; 
But  ev'ry  day  it  more  displeases  me. 
And  thou  wilt  make  an  effort  to  myself 
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Xo  little  grateful,  if  within  thy  heart 
Thou  hide  a  love  so  partial  and  unjust. 

Ele.  An  unjust  love  ?    Ah  !  if  there  be  who  thus 
Can  prove  it  to  me,  I  at  once  will  change  it. 
Not  on  the  words,  but  actions  of  my  sons, 
My  observation  has  been  fix'd. 

Cos.  So  be  it ; 

If  then,  in  spite  of  me,  thou  will'st  it,  let  him 
Be  dear  to  thee  ;  so  that  I  never  more 
Hear  thee  excuse  his  failings.     In  my  palace, 
The  first  and  only  virtue  is  to  please  me : 
This  virtue  hitherto  I  see  not  in  him  : 
It  doth  belong  to  thee  to  teach  him  this ; 
To  thee  ;  ...  if  thou  sincerely  lovest  him. 

Ele.  And  hath  not  Garcia  always  bent  his  brow 
To  thy  behests? 

Cos.  What  merit  hath  obedience  ? 

And  this  sufficeth,  then  ?   And  not  to  do  it, 
Who  now  would  have  the  hardihood  ? — He  ought 
To  speak  not  only  as  I  speak  ;  but  ought 
To  think  e'en  as  I  think :  he  who  has  not 
A  nature  like  to  mine,  should  change  it ;  yes  : 
Not  simulate,  but  change  it.     Of  my  race, 
And  of  my  realm,  I  am  the  head ;  the  soul 
Am  I,  with  which  each  living  creature  here 
Is  animated. — Nor,  on  guilty  Garcia, 
Had  he  not  been  my  son,  had  I  bestow'd 
Even  a  warning  ere  I  punish'd  him. 
Hence  is  his  crime  assuredly  augmented  ; 
But  yet  once  more,  before  his  chastisement, 
Once  only  will  I  make  him  hear  a  voice, 
That  from  perdition's  path  may  rescue  him. 


SCENE  II. 

COSMO,    ELEONORA,    PIERO. 

Pi.  Father,  a  pressing  matter  brings  me  to  thee : 
With  thee  I  would  confer  at  leisure. 

Cos.  0 ! 

What  strange  disturbance  read  I  on  thy  face  ? 
Speak  ;  what  hath  happen'd  ?  say. 
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Pi.  I  cannot  speak  it, 

Except  to  thee  alone. 

Ele.  What  can  a  son 

Have  of  mysterious  for  a  father's  ears, 
Which  even  his  own  mother  must  not  know  ? 

Cos.  I  am  a  father,  it  is  true,  but  also 
I  am  a  prince  :  nor  hast  thou  hitherto, 
Madam,  with  me  my  public  burdens  shared ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou  share  them,  if,  as  I  suspect  .  .  . 

Ele.  Thou  dost  suspect  the  truth.     Scarcely  had  I 
The  native  shores  of  my  Sebetus  quitted, 
Than  I,  become  the  sharer  of  thy  days, 
All  my  attachments,  all  my  objects  bounded 
Within  these  royal  walls.     In  me  thou  gainedst 
A  consort,  and  a  handmaid,  nothing  more. 
Well  saw  I  that  my  lord  thought  ev'ry  proof 
Of  love  was  centred  in  a  blind  obedience : 
Hence  always  I  obey'd ;  this  thou  know'st  well ; 
Often  in  tones  of  gratitude  hast  thou 
Praised  me  for  this. — Wouldst  thou  remain  alone  ? 
I  leave  thee :  and  already  I  infer 
From  him  who  tells  it,  what  this  secret  is : 
And  I  know  why  I  only  should  not  hear  it. 
But  I  wish  not  to  hear  Piero's  tongue, 
Possessing  such  alacrity  to  injure  : 
If  only  to  the  detriment  of  strangers 
It  were  exerted,  I  should  not  at  least 
Then  tremble  at  it,  as  I  tremble  now. 
I,  of  his  well-known  arts,  am  doubtlessly 
A  most  unwelcome  witness. 

Pi.  Thou  hast  placed 

All  thy  maternal  fondness  on  one  son  : 
Hence  are  the  others  guilty ;  and,  meanwhile, 
Hence  do  I.  suffer  heavy  punishment ; 
On  me  alone,  forsooth,  it  all  must  fall ! 
My  tongue  is  evermore  prepared  to  injure  ? 
This,  thy  beloved  son  asserts,  to  whom 

bear  no  hatred,  though  I  envy  him  ; 
Let  him  confess,  if,  or  in  word  or  deed, 
I  ever  injured  him.  — A  horrid  stain 
Thou  fixest  on  me,  mother  :  yet  should  I, 
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If  any  other  than  my  mother  fix'd  it, 
Be  more  afflicted  ;  or  if  any  one 
Heard  it,  besides  my  father  and  my  lord, 
To  me  imputed.     But  I  know  my  duty  ; 
I  ought  to  suffer  and  to  hold  my  peace ; 
I  suffer,  and  am  silent. 

Cos.  Madam,  wouldst  thon, 

With  manners  such  as  these,  in  tumult  throw 
Our  palace  ? 

Ele.  Ah,  that  others  would  not  do  it ! 

And  hath  not  an  abominable  pest 
Already  fix'd  its  residence  among  us  ? 
I  yield  my  place  :  and  may  I  never  know, 
And  never  thou  believe,  his  odious  secrets ! 

SCENE  III. 

COSMO,    PIERO. 

Cos.  Piero,  speak. 

Pi.  My  mother's  prophecies 

In  part  are  true.     An  execrable  pest 
Kises  among  us. 

Cos.  Where  I  reign,  no  pest 

Exists  that  can  mature :  e'en  from  the  roots 
It  shall  be  torn  up  :  speak. 

Pi.  I  know  full  well 

That  all  depends  on  thee :  of  ev'ry  wound 
Thou  art  the  sov'reign  healer ;  hence  I  seek 
In  thee  alone  a  speedy  remedy. — 
Erewhile  there  rose,  'twixt  Garcia  and  Diego, 
A  war  of  words :  their  fury  with  great  pains 
I  check'd ;  but  certainly  'tis  not  extinguish'd. 
Inflamed,  and  fierce,  went  Garcia  out :  with  prayers, 
Mingled  with  force,  Diego  I  restrain'd  : 
Ne'er  the  aggressor  will  he  be,  no  never ; 
But,  from  the  other,  if  one  look  escape, 
One  word,  one  gesture  to  provoke  him ;  Heav'ns  ! 
I  tremble  to  reflect  on  what  may  follow. 

Cos.  Perpetual  discord ;  I  already  knew  it : 
But  what  fresh  cause  impell'd  them  on  so  far  ? 

Pi.  When  thou  erewhile  didst  quit  us,  we  remain'd 
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In  earnest  conference.     Diego,  fired 

In  words,  as  well  as  deeds,  with  noble  ardor, 

With  that  imposing  frankness  he  possesses, 

His  brother  Garcia  blamed  with  openness, 

(And  blamed,  methinks,  not  wrongfully,)  that  he, 

Alone,  dared  in  thy  presence  to  defend 

The  guilty  cause  of  Salviati.     Pierced 

E'en  to  his  inmost  heart  (for  the  rebuke 

Was  too  well  founded),  Garcia  had  recourse 

To  threats  against  his  brother :  and  had  he 

Outraged  Diego  only  .  .  .  But,  to  thee 

[  ought  not  to  repeat  that  which  escaped, 

While  hot  with  passion,  from  his  breast :  and  maybe 

ffe  thought  it  not ;  for  anger  sometimes  leads  us 

To  utter  that  which  is  not.     And  to  me, 

While  I  essay 'd  to  reconcile  them  both, 

He  darted  pungent  and  injurious  words : 

But,  this  imports  not. — 'Tis  expedient  now, 

That  he  should  hear  the  thunder  of  thy  voice, 

So  that  this  contest  gain  no  further  strength. 

Cos.  There  is  no  doubt ;  all  things  convince  me  of  it  : 
jrarcia,  that  impious  son,  betrays  his  sire, 
Sis  lord,  his  honor,  and  himself,  at  once. 
EEe  would,  by  this  aggression  on  Diego, 
Dbliquely  wound  his  father  :  he  assumes 
Blind  confidence  from  blind  maternal  love ; 
And  to  the  highest  pitch  audacity 
[n  him  is  raised.     Erewhile,  I  wish'd  to  hear 
[f  he  would  venture  plainly  to  disclose 
The  vile  and  guilty  friendship  in  my  presence, 
That  he  hath  long  encouraged  in  his  heart  : 
And  it  is  not,  O  no !  to  me  unknown, 
As  much  as  in  his  folly  he  doth  think. 

Pi.  Thou,  then,  indeed  dost  know  it,  that  he  is 
Clandestinely  of  Salviati  ?  .  .  . 

Cos.  Yes ; 

I  know  it ;  thoroughly  convinced  .  .  . 

Pi.  Himself, 

Against  his  will  .  .  . 

Cos.  And  why  have  ye  conceal'd 

It  hitherto  from  me  ? 
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Pt.  He  is  our  brother  .  .  . 

Cos.  And  am  not  I  the  father  of  you  all? 

P^.  I  hoped,  indeed,  that  to  the  path  of  duty 
He  would  return ;  and  still  I  dare  to  hope  it. 
Still  in  that  unripe  age  are  we,  thou  seeest, 
When  man  most  easily  is  led  astray. 
Each  of  us  might,  caught  in  such  snares,  become 
Guilty  of  equal  failings. 

Cos.  Ah  !  no  snares 

Could  ever  make  you  traitors :  for  ye  both, 
Diego,  and  thyself .  .  . 

Pi.  Diego,  never; 

I  hope  so  of  myself ;  and  ev'ry  man 
Affirms  it  of  himself  while  he  is  sane. 
But,  who  can  answer  for  the  consequence, 
If  love,  the  enemy  of  reason,  rules  him  ? 

Cos.  What  say'st  thou  ?     Love ! 

Pi.  If  thou  reflect  on  this, 

Less  heinous  will  his  fault  appear  to  thee. 

Cos.  Love,  say'st  thou  ?     Love  for  whom  ? 

Pt.  Thou  know'st  it,  father. 

Cos.  I  know  that  he's  a  traitor  ;  that  he  oft 
Dares  meet  in  secret  interview,  at  night, 
With  Salviati  in  my  palace,  here  : 
But  that  love  prompted  him,  I  never  knew. 
What  may  this  love  be  ?     Speak. 

Pt.  Unhappy  I !  . . . 

I  would  excuse  him  ;  and  I  have  accused  him. 

Cos.  Speak :  I  command  thee ;    and  hide  nothing  from 

me, 
Or  I  ... 

Pt.        Ah  !  father,  pardon  him,  I  pray, 
This  youthful  indiscretion,  and  ascribe 
Nought  in  him  to  an  evil  disposition. 
Love  only  makes  him  seem  a  traitor.     He 
Loves  guilty  Salviati's  guiltless  daughter : 
The  gentle  Julia,  whom  thou  hast  perchance 
Retain'd  a  hostage  for  her  father's  faith, 
'Mongst  the  illustrious  damsels  in  thy  court ; 
Julia  he  loves  :  she,  soon  as  seen,  inflamed  him. 
He  loves  her  secretly  ;  and,  loved  again, 
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He  lives  in  sweet  though  ineffectual  hope. 
Now,  that  the  father  of  a  inaid  beloved 
Should  not  appear  as  guilty  to  her  lover, 
Why  should  this  seeni  so  wonderful  to  thee  ? 

Cos.  All  men,  then,  know  the  errors  of  my  sons 
More  than  myself  ?     All  men  excuse  them  ?  hide  them  ? 
His  partial  mother  incontestably  , 

Is  privy  also  to  this  guilty  secret ; 
And  seconds  it  perchance  .  .  . 

Pi.  In  truth,  I  think  not  .  .  . 

But  yet,  I  do  not  know. 

Cos.  This  seeming  love, 

What  can  it  be,  except  a  specious  veil 
For  future  treasons  ?     Can  my  son  be  dear 
To  Julia  for  his  own  sake  ?     Is  she  not 
The  daughter  of  my  foe  ?     And  hath  she  not, 
E'en  with  her  milk,  hatred  for  me  imbibed, 
And  for  my  blood  ?     Deep  treasons  are  conceal'd 
Beneath  this  love  :  the  daughter,  doubtlessly, 
Is  made  an  instrument  of  his  revenge 
By  the  shrewd  father ;  I  am  not  mistaken. 
And  my  own  son  ?  .  .  . 

Pi.  Perchance  thou  readest  well 

Their  inner  souls  ;  but  think  it  not  of  Garcia  : 
A  fervid  love  assuredly  excites  him  ; 
And  the  blind  guide  doth  often  not  conduct 
To  a  good  path  :  perchance  he  hence  has  err'd. 
Now  that  thou  know'st  the  whole,  do  thou  restrain  him, 
But  with  a  gentle  rein  :  do  not  so  act, 
That  I  with  reason  may  regret  to-day 
That  I've  betray'd,  although  by  chance  I  did  it, 
The  jealous  secret  of  his  love.     'Tis  true, 
He  never  told  it  to  me  ;  but  he  is 
Reserved  to  all,  and  most  so  to  his  brothers  : 
But  yet,  I  knew  it. — Now,  since  I  have  said  it, 
Turn  it  to  his  advantage.     Wean  him,  father, 
From  this  disgraceful  fondness  ;  and  at  once 
Appease  his  unjust  rage  against  his  brothers. 

Cos.  Thou  hast  done  well  to  speak  :  as  son  and  subject, 
It  was  thy  duty  ;  I  shall  seek  to  know 
More  of  this  matter.     But,  Diego  comes. 
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SCENE  IV. 

DIEGO,    COSMO,    P1ERO. 

Cos.    My   son,  what   wouldst   thou?      Justice?      Thou 
shalt  have  it. 

Di.  Father,  what  ails  thee  ?     On  thy  brow  austere  - 
Sits  dark  displeasure.     P'rhaps  our  strife  hath  wrought 
Disturbance  in  thee  ?     It  had  been,  Piero, 
Better  indeed  for  us  to  hide  it  from  him  : 
And  what  ?     Fear'st  thou  that  for  my  brother's  insult 
Anger  in  me  all  limits  would  transgress  ? 
Ah,  let  my  father  think  no  more  about  it, 
Nor  let  it  raise  in  him  resentful  feelings. 
I  do  not  feel  offended ;  I  but  pity 
Him  who  offends  me :  this  is  my  revenge. 

Cos.  0,  thou  art  worthy  of  a  better  brother 
Than  Garcia  is  !     Fraternal  injuries 
Thou  dost  endure ;  and  it  becomes  thee  well : 
But,  that  he  has  infringed  my  laws,  that  he 
Erewhile  contended  with  thee,  this  is  not 
The  first  sole  cause  of  my  profound  displeasure. 
His  turbulence,  I  clearly  see,  springs  not 
From  the  impetuosity  of  youth  ; 
'Tis  the  worse  fruit  of  a  malignant  heart : 
I  am  compell'd  e'en  to  the  fountain-head 
Of  the  death-bearing  pestilence  to  go  ; 
I  am  compell'd  to  search  into  the  whole, 
The  whole  to  hear.     It  is  of  vast  importance 
To  know  the  deeds,  affections,  and  the  words, 
The  enterprises,  e'en  the  secret  thoughts, 
Of  one,  a  royal  youth,  who,  more  than  others, 
Has  pow'r  to  injure,  and  who  less  may  fear. 

Di.  Yet,  do  not  now  ascribe  to  guilt  in  him, 
I  pray  thee,  that  which  erewhile,  when  incensed, 
He  said  to  me. 

Pi.  Thou  seeest  clearly,  father, 

If  Garcia  had  a  corresponding  soul, 
Peace  would  be  permanent  betwixt  them  both  ; 
Nor  doth  Diego  feign  .  .  . 

Di.  Nor  hitherto 

Have  I  supposed  that  Garcia  ever  feign'd, 
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Or  was  malignant.     No,  my  father,  no  ; 

Although  he  differ  from  me,  I  perceive 

The  seeds  of  virtue  in  him  ;  I  esteem  him 

As  having  only  from  the  path  of  duty 

Perchance  a  little  stray'd  :  he  cherishes 

Private  affections  in  his  princely  nature  ; 

Hence  are  those  words  of  his,  which  seem  so  strange ; 

Hence  he  so  frequently  dissents  from  us  ; 

Hence  the  injurious  lofty  pomp,  with  which 

He  preaches  to  us  his  ascetic  virtues. 

I  first,  inflamed  with  anger,  in  thy  presence, 

Calling  him  hypocritical  and  false, 

Dared  to  assault  him  :  to  a  lofty  heart 

Such  contumely  was  insupportable ; 

And  scarcely  had  my  anger  been  appeased, 

When  I  repented  of  it.     I  come  here, 

In  the  first  place,  expressly  to  recant ; 

And,  if  the  words  I  utter' d  have  aroused 

Thy  prejudice  against  him,  to  remove 

Impressions  sinister,  as  they  are  false. 

Cos.  Garcia  assuredly  is  less  a  traitor, 
Than  thou  magnanimous. 

Di.  We  are  thy  sons  .  .  . 

Cos.  Thou  art,  indeed  :  Piero,  and  thyself. 

Pi.  At  least,  I  pride  myself  in  thinking  so. 

Di.  Ah  !  do  not  deem  thy  other  son  yet  lost : 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thyself,  and  us, 
Reclaim  him,  father  ;  but  with  gentle  treatment. 
Advice,  far  more  than  force,  will  operate 
On  his  tenacious  heart ;  and  never  show  him 
That,  less  than  us,  thou  lovest  him. 

Cos.  Enough, 

My  sons,  enough.     Withdraw :  I  will  indulge  you. 
Ere  long  to  me,  Piero,  hither  send 
Thy  brother  Garcia ;  I  will  speak  to  him. — 

r  do  I  less  commend  in  thee,  Piero, 
The  strict  solicitude,  than  in  Diego 
The  magnanimity  sublime  of  heart. 
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SCENE  V. 

COSMO. 

Cos.  0  worthy  pair  of  sons  ! — What  star  of  mine 
Has  join'd  to  you  a  third  so  different  ? 
Though  I  deem'd  Garcia  guilty,  I  ne'er  deem'd 
His  guilt  was  so  atrocious. — But,  meanwhile, 
With  what  impression  ought  I  to  behold 
Diego,  who,  though  destined  to  command, 
Speaks  but  of  pardoning  received  offences  ? .  .  . 
It  grieves  me  to  be  forced  to  praise  in  him 
That  with  my  tongue,  which  in  my  heart  I  blame  .  .  . 
But  yet  he  is  a  novice  in  the  arts 
Of  government ;  in  time  he'll  be  more  wise  : 
I  see  within  him  all  the  qualities 
That  form  a  perfect  prince.     I  must  instruct  him, 
By  my  example,  that,  to  govern  well, 
The  less  we  should  forgive,  the  more  the  ties 
Of  blood  are  found  existing ;  and  the  more 
Offender  and  offended  are  allied. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

COSMO,  GARCIA. 

Gar.  See  me,  0  father,  at  thy  call. — Thy  words, 
If  it  be  lawful  to  anticipate, 
With  prompt  and  humble  filial  deference, 
I.  now,  by  first  accusing  my  own  fault, 
May  somewhat  mitigate  thy  just  displeasure, 
And  my  own  shame.     0,  could  I  thus  appear 
A  little  less  unworthy  in  thy  eyes 
Of  pardon  !  nought  else  in  the  world  I  wish. 
Stung  by  Diego,  I  insulted  him ; 
I  do  regret  this  deeply ;  nor  couldst  thou 
A  punishment  inflict  that  might  compare 
With  my  repentance.     Dearer  to  thyself. 
Older  than  1,  and  by  long  habitude 
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Of  all  my  actions  the  appointed  censor, 

Diego  should  find  nothing  else  in  me, 

But  full  obsequious  silence,  patience,  peace. 

Cos.  What  I  would  say  to  thee,  thou  hast  in  part 
Forestall'd  ;  but  not  the  whole.     It  pleases  me 
To  hear  that  from  thy  breast  all  hate  is  banish'd ;        v 
Whate'er  may  be  its  cause,  I  feel  no  wrath 
Paternal,  that  subsides  not  at  thy  words. 
I  never  yet  have  entertain'd  a  doubt, 
But  that  the  rage  would  be  no  sooner  cool'd, 
"Which  to  exasperating  words  impell'd  you, 
Than  that  both  instantly  would  come  to  me 
To  make  atonement.     Now  there  doth  arise, 
To  cancel  the  first  strife,  betwixt  you  both 
The  nobler  strife  of  self-disparagement ; 
Whence  I  absolve  you  both,  and  neither  deem 
Guilty  in  this. — I  further  now  would  speak. — 
Within  my  mind  have  I  revolved  thy  counsel, 
Which,  as  inopportune  and  indiscreet, 
I  blamed  this  morning.     Thou  shalt  now  see  proof 
That  the  first  judgment  is  not  always  best : 
E'en  in  proportion  as  I  meditate, 
'Mid  various  other  sentiments,  on  thine, 
Less  they  displease  me.     Not  that  I  believe 
That  I  should  blindly  trust  in  Salviati ; 
Too  much  he  hates  me :  but  he  also  fears, 
And  fears  effectively.     Had  I  the  power 
To  introduce  betwixt  our  mutual  hate 
A  valid  obstacle ;  or  to  devise 
Such  ties  as  might  reciprocally  join  us 
In  firm  alliance  ;  in  one  word  a  means, 
Whence  common  interests  might  league  us  both, 
And  make  us  both  secure  ;  I  might  perchance 
Not  only  wean  my  heart  from  schemes  of  blood, 
But  further,  with  conciliatory  thoughts 
Dispose  it  to  relent  .  .  . 

Gar.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

Can  this  be  true,  my  father?     What  a  tide 
Of  lofty  transport  inundates  my  breast ! 
Not  that  I  dare  found  the  presumptuous  hope 
Dn  my  opinions,  that  I  can  instruct 

VOL.  II.  G 
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My  sov'reign  lord ;  but  genuine  joy  I  feel 

To  be  convinced,  that,  to  obtain  his  ends, 

My  father  rather  chooses  to  use  means 

Of  gentleness,  than  menaces  and  blood. 

In  him  who  reigns,  stands  all ;  he,  at  his  will, 

Can  mitigate,  or  strengthen,  fear  or  hate 

In  all  his  vassals.     Ah,  could  he  but  fully 

Eradicate  them  from  the  hearts  of  others, 

And  from  his  own !     But,  fate  to  kings  forbids  it. 

Cos.  But,  what  would  be  the  consequence,  if  I 
With  too  great  mildness  should  reproach  myself? 

Gar.  Was  a  good  heart  e'er  self-reproach' d  for  this  ? 
Nor  shouldst  thou  fear  that  injury  to  thee 
Can  thence  result.     The  customary  hate 
Of  those  by  royal  prejudice  pursued, 
To  Salvati  is  unknown.     He  knows 
That  he  has  forfeited  thy  grace  for  ever  : 
He  hath  no  hope,  nor  hath  he  any  fear, 
To  check  his  projects :  for  himself  he  fears  not ; 
He,  when  he  lost  thy  favor,  lost  his  all. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  he  doth  propose 
To  all  his  deeds,  one  uniform  condition, 
How  he  may  please  thee  best :  and  thou  by  means 
Direct  canst  never  lose  him,  if  thou  dost  not 
Take  indirect  ones  to  indulge  thy  rancor. 

Cos.  There  are,  then,  who  deceive  me  ?  .  .  .  0  sad  lot 
Of  those  who  are  most  mighty  !     How  ferocious 
Have  others  represented  him  to  me ! 
Here,  all  are  emulously  fraudulent ; 
And  each  one  to  his  private  projects  makes 
My  pow'r  subservient  .  .  . 

Gar.  It  is  known  to  all 

That  Salviati's  father  was  thy  foe ; 
Hence  each  one  emulously  paints  his  son 
To  thee  an  infamous,  perfidious  rebel. 

Cos.  Ah,  thou  dost  speak  too  truly  !     Ill  a  prince, 
If  others  penetrate  his  heart,  can  know 
The  hearts  of  other  men.— But  tell  me  further : 
Whence  dost  thou  now  so  accurately  know 
What  are  his  dispositions  ?     Although  he 
Has  follow'd  me  to  Pisa,  in  my  court 
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Him  have  I  never  seen :  what  do  I  say, 
In  court  ?  all  human  converse  he  avoids, 
And  drags  on  such  a  solitary  life, 
That  one  would  say,  that  he  in  secret  broods 
O'er  heavy  incommunicable  thoughts  ; 
And  that  of  ev'ry  man  he  is  mistrustful. 
Gar.  If  it  were  lawful,  I  would  say  .  .  . 
Cos.  Speak  on : 

The  truth  is  pleasing  to  me ;  I  delight 
To  hear  thee. 

Gar.  In  thy  footsteps  here  he  came, 

But  only  to  remove  from  thee  all  doubt 
Of  his  fidelity  ;  for  in  the  midst 
Of  factious  spirits,  with  whom  Florence  teems, 
Thou  always  wouldst  have  held  that  faith  precarious. 
With  him  sometimes  I  have  had  interviews  ; 
This  I  deny  not :  ah,  hadst  thou  but  heard  him  ! 
His  heart  surcharged  with  bitterness  and  anguish, 
With  what  respect  and  fear  he  mourns  thy  error ! 
And,  never  thee,  but  thy  perfidious  friends, 
The  persevering  foes  to  truth  alone, 
He  blames  for  this  ;  and  even  deems  not  thine 
Thy  own  suspicions  .  .  . 

Cos.  But  that  thou'rt  my  son 

He  knows  ;  how  tell  thee  this  ?  .  .  . 

Gar.  Perchance  he  thinks  me 

Of  pity  capable  .  .  . 

Cos.  I  understand  : 

Thy  influence  with  me  in  his  favor  .... 

Gar.  He 

Knows  that  my  words  with  thee  are  ineffectual  .  .  . 

Cos.  Thou  hast  perchance  divulged  to  him  thy  secrets :  — 
Thou,  always  sad,  and,  like  himself,  alone : — 
P'rhaps  common  sympathies  unite  you  both. 
Pitying  thy  wrongs,  as  thou  dost  pity  his, 
He  does  not  hate  my  blood  without  exception  ? 
He  hears  thee,  speaks  to  thee  ?  far  different  .  .  . 

Gar.  Yes,  different  from  that  which  fame  reports  him. 
Thou  dost  inspire  me  with  a  hardihood, 
Which  I  had  never  of  myself  assumed. 
Know,  that  thy  dearest  friend,  (choose  whom  thou  wilt 

G  2 
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'Mongst  those  whom  thou  with  honers  and  with  gold 

Hast  laden,  surfeited  I  will  not  say,) 

I  swear,  is  less  devoted  to  thy  service ; 

And  loves  thee  less ;  and  less  would  risk  for  thee, 

Than  that  obscure,  degraded  Salviati, 

Assured  in  heart  of  his  own  innocence, 

Which,  to  increase  the  burden  of  his  woes, 

He's  not  allow'd  to  prove.     If,  when  disgraced, 

He  such  is  found,  reflect  what  he  would  be 

If  worthily  esteem'd. 

Cos.  .  .  .  This  man,  in  truth, 

Hath  roused  a  tender  int'rest  in  thy  heart : 
Thy  words  are  strong,  yet  hence  I  blame  thee  not. 
Since  thou  assertest  it,  he  must  at  least 
Have  some  good  qualities  :  but,  speak  ;  and  speak 
The  truth ;  thou  know'st  not  how  to  lie  already  : 
Now  do  his  virtues  only  thus  excite 
Thee  to  commend  him  ? 

Gar.  Ah !  since  thou  dost  think 

I  know  not  how  to  lie,  I  will  not  now 
E'en  partially  conceal  from  thee  the  truth. 
Love  also  rouses  me  :  I  burn  for  Julia ; 
And  hence  have  double  pity  for  the  father. 

Cos.  And  he  knows  this  ? 

Gar.  I  told  it  him. 

Cos.  He  aids  thee? 

Gar.  No,  he  condemns  it :  I  condemn  it  also. 
Ah  !  what  dost  thou  suppose  me  ? 

Cos.  Circumspect ; 

But,  not  in  time. 

Gar.  Love  doth  not  blind  me,  no  ; 

No'r  doth  it  rob  me  of  integrity. 
I  speak  to  thee  in  praise  of  Salviati, 
Since  in  subservience  to  his  principles 
He  holds  all  selfish  int'rests :  otherwise 
I  would  have  represented  him  to  thee, 
If  I  had  found  him  otherwise ;  were  he, 
As  he  is  adverse,  to  my  love  propitious. 
I  have  not  learn'd  to  varnish  o'er  the  truth  : 
Nor  do  I  even  with  a  latent  hope 
Foster  the  passion  that  consumes  iny  vitals ; 
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Which  neither  I  will  nourish  in  my  heart, 

Nor  ever  can  extinguish.     Well  I  know 

That  thy  inflexible  and  austere  will 

From  Julia  parts  me,  and  eternally. 

Pity  from  thee  I  do  not  ask  :  too  well 

I  know,  for  this  incurable  deep  wound 

I  have  no  other  remedy  than  death ! 

I  have  entreated  for  her  guiltless  father, 

For  such  I  know  he  is ;  but,  were  he  not, 

Love  would  ne'er  lead  me  to  betray  my  own. 

Cos.  Perfidious,  I  would  hear  from  thy  own  lips 
The  whole : — but,  thou  speak'st  not  the  whole  to  me. 
Thy  love  for  Julia  is  thy  least  offence. 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns !     What  do  I  hear  ?     Must  I  ne'er  deem 
Goodness  in  thee  sincere  ? 

Cos.  Thou  never  shouldst, 

Thinking  of  thee ;  no,  never  !     Fully  thou 
Dost  know  thy  heart ;  thou,  traitor. — I  erewhile 
Have  sought  the  means,  whence  I  might  take  away 
That  miscreant  from  my  eyes :  and  fortune  now 
Brings  them  to  me ;  and  indicates  at  once 
The  instrument.     Is  it  thy  wish  to  clear 
Thyself  of  turpitude  in  my  opinion  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  I  should  deem  love  thy  sole  crime  ? 
Little  of  this  declining  day  remains  : 
At  the  first  gath'ring  of  the  shades  of  night, 
Let  guilty  Salviati  come  unknown, 
Clandestinely,  within  my  palace  walls, 
As  heretofore  he  has  been  wont  to  come ; 
Do  thou  invite  him  ;  and  do  thou  conduct  him 
To  the  accustom'd  haunt,  in  which  so  oft 
He  has  conversed  with  thee  :  and  there  do  thou 
(Woe  fall  on  thee  if  thou  refuse  me  this !) 
Plunge  in  his  breast  this  sword. 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Cos.  Be  silent. 

Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  sire,  thy  lord,  thyself : 
This  is  the  penalty.     What  ?  when  I  order, 
Dar'st  thou  resist  ? 

Gar.  And  dost  thou  stand  in  need 

Of  other  hands  more  infamous  for  this  ? 

Cos.  I  have  selected  thine :  let  that  suffice. 
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Gar.  I  will  first  perish. 

Cos.  Say  not  so  :  my  hand 

Grasps  the  sure  earnest  of  thy  prompt  obedience. — 

SCENE  II. 

GARCIA. 

Gar.    What  looks  !  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  .  0    father,  hear  .  .  .  O 

words !  .  .  . 

But,  of  what  earnest  speaks  he  ?     Through  each  vein 
I  feel  an  unaccustoin'd  chillness  creep : 
P'rhaps  he  alludes  to  Julia  ?     Yes ;  what  pledge 
Can  vie  with  her  ?     0  Heav'ns  ! . . .  What  do  ?  ...  I  run . . 


SCENE  III. 

ELEONORA,    GARCIA. 

Ele.  Son  ;  whither  dost  thou  go  ?     Ah,  stay ;  to  me 
Interpret  the  mysterious  words  of  Cosmo. 
Hither  hath  he  dispatch'd  me  to  assist  thee ; 
Wherefore  ?     Say  what  has  happen'd  ?  .  .  . 

Gar.  0  my  mother ! 

What  did  he  say  to  thee  ? 

Ele.  "  Go  ;  give  advice 

"  To  thy  beloved  Garcia ;  now  he  needs  thee  ; 
"  And  make  him  recollect."     Nor  added  more ; 
But  with  a  countenance  more  discomposed 
Than  ever  I  beheld  in  him,  pass'd  on. 
Now  speak ;  delay  not ;  what  has  happen'd  ? 

Gar.  Mother, 

Know'st  thou  this  sword  ? 

Ele.  I,  at  thy  father's  side, 

Have  always  seen  it  hang :  and  what  of  this  ?  .  .  . 

Gar.  This  is  an  instrument  of  government : 
Ah,  were  it  Cosmo's  only  !  Ne'er  should  I 
With  it  contaminate  my  guiltless  hand  ! 
But  to  my  hand,  alas,  my  cruel  father 
Himself  consigii'd  it ;  and  insists  that  I 
Plunge  it  by  stealth  in  Salviati's  breast. 

Ele.  What  do  I  hear  3    0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  But,  why  to  thee 
Commits  he  such  a  terrible  revenge  ? 
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Gar.  He  only  chooses  me  because  I  feel 
Pity  for  Salviati ;  and  because 
I  am  not  yet  contaminate  with  blood ; 
Because  the  daughter,  the  unhappy  daughter, 
Of  that  unhappy  father,  I  adore  .  .  . 

Me.  What  hear  I  ?     Julia ! 

Gar.  I  love  Julia ;  yes ; 

And  indiscreetly  I  myself  declared 
That  love  to  Cosmo :  hence  in  him  arose 
The'  unnatural  wish,  one  worthy  of  him  only, 
To  make  the  father  of  the  maid  beloved 
Die  by  the  lover's  hands.     Time  serves  not  now 
To  say  to  thee  how  I  was  first  enthrall'd 
By  so  much  beauty,  join'd  to  so  much  virtue ; 
Nor,  if  I  told  it,  wouldst  thou  blame  it,  mother ; 
I  only  now  assure  thee,  that  I  love  her, 
And  that  I  will  far  sooner  sacrifice 
My  own  life  than  her  father's. 

Ele.  Ah  !  .  .  .  my  son !  .  .  . 

Alas !  .  .  .  What  sayest  thou  ?  .  .  .  What  shall  I  do  ?  ... 

0  fatal  love  !  .  .  .  Although  I  love  thee  far, 

Far  more  than  aught  besides,  I  cannot  praise  it. 

Gar.  Julia  is  ever  at  thy  side,  0  mother : 
Thou  knowest  well,  and  equally  dost  prize 
Her  rare  accomplishments ;  and  thou  dost  love  her 
More  than  all  other  damsels  of  thy  court : 
Thence  thou  mayst  well  infer  that  I  deserve 
At  least  to  be  excused,  if  not  commended. 
But,  if  thou  rather  wilt,  then  blame  me :  never 
Have  I  displeased  thee,  mother  :  I  have  held 
Thy  smallest  wish  inviolably  sacred. 
And  I,  if  from  my  heart  I  cannot  drive 
This  love,  can  moderate  its  ecstasies. 

1  only  ask  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst  save 
That  heav'nly  and  defenceless  innocence 
From  Cosmo's  pitiless  and  fatal  grasp. 

I  wish  to  save  her,  not  to  make  her  mine. 

Incensed,  and  loading  me  with  frantic  threats, 

Cosmo  departed  hence  :  perchance  one  crime 

Will  not  suffice  to  his  ferocious  heart ; 

P'rhaps  Julia  too  ...  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  Ah,  mother,  fly ; 
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If  I  was  ever  dear  to  thee,  go  now, 
Watch  o'er  my  love.     Who  knows  ?  .  .  . 

Ele.  Thy  love  excites 

In  thee  excessive  fear. 

Gar.  All  may  be  fear'd 

From  Cosmo's  deadly  rage  :  thou  yet  hast  time ; 
Thou  hast  the  remedy ;  it  now  behoves  thee 
His  fury  to  delude ;  'twere  vain  to  soothe  him. 
As  best  it  may  be  done,  deliver  Julia ; 
And  meanwhile  feign  that  I  am  now  almost 
Prepared  to  yield :  time,  and  nought  else,  I  ask. 
In  fine,  thou  art  a  mother ;  and  the  love 
Thou  bear'st  thy  son  shall  animate  thy  heart. 
Thou  oughtest  from  so  horrible  a  crime 
To  save  a  son  ;  thou  oughtest  to  deliver 
From  unjust  violence  a  guiltless  maid. 
Thou  see'st  me  humbly  now  give  way  to  tears, 
And  supplicate,  while  yet  a  hope  remains  : 
Woe,  if  my  father  goad  me  to  revenge  ; 
Woe,  if  he  dare  to  wreak  his  rage  on  her, 
In  whom  alone  I  live !     Whole  streams  of  blood 
Shall  then  be  shed  to  inundate  the  palace  ; 
And  this  my  arm  shall  shed  it.     Then  no  more 
Shall  I  hear  reason ;  then  no  more  shall  deem 
Myself  a  son  .  .  . 

Ele.  Ah,  calm  thyself;  what  say'st  thou? 

Thou  seeest  things  that  are  not :  far  from  thee 
Be  e'en  the  thought  of  such  extravagance  .  .  . 

Gar.  Do  thou,  O  mother,  then  anticipate 
That  which  thou  canst  not  afterwards  prevent. 
From  this  severe  extremity,  to  which 
I'm  driven  by  my  father,  do  thou  find 
Some  method  of  escape  for  me,  that  I 
Be  not  a  traitor. 

Ele.  Yes,  son,  yes ;  but  calm 

Thy  irritated  soul :  to  him  I  fly. 
Ah,  may  I  change  his  horrible  resolve ! 
Julia  I  will  at  least  in  safety  place, 
To  give  thee  peace.     Meanwhile  I  interdict 
Thee  from  attempting  aught  till  I  return. 
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SCENE  IV. 

GARCIA. 

Gar.  If  Julia  is  not  safe,  I  will  do  nothing. — 
Alas !  what  do  I  hope  ?  that  to  cheat  Cosmo 
My  mother  may  avail,  who  bears  the  marks 
Of  apprehension  in  her  ev'ry  look  ?  .  .  . 
O,  from  what  father  am  I  sprung !     Alike 
Crafty  and  cruel,  he  can  be  deceived 
As  soon  as  moved  to  pity  .  .  .  Yet,  he  will  not 
Have  wreak'd  his  rage  upon  the  timid  maid, 
Ere  he  has  learn'd  that  I  refuse  to  strike 
The  wicked  blow  .  .  .  And  I,  shall  I  consent  ?  .  .  . 

SCENE  Y. 

PIERO,    GARCIA. 

Pi.  Brother,  what  hast  thou  done  ?     Alas  !  .  .  . 

Gar.  What  ails  thee  ? 

Pi.  In  truth  I  now  do  pity  thee  sincerely. 

Gar.  Now  ?  .  .  .  What  has  happen'd  ? 

Pi.  0  unhappy  brother  ! 

Cosmo  doth  threaten  thee,  and  darkly  frowns, 
Pronouncing  thee  a  traitor. 

Gar.  Such  I  am  not. 

Pi.  But  yet,  my  father  is  exasperate 
Beyond  all  bounds.     He  hath  already  summon'd 
Into  his  presence  Salviati's  daughter, 
Laden  with  heavy  and  opprobrious  chains  .  .  . 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns  !     Vile  tyrant  ...  I  will  rush  .  .  . 

Pi.  Ah!...  Where? 

Gar.  To  drag  her  from  unworthy  chains. 

Pi.  Thou  mayst 

Drag  her  to  horrid  death,  by  thy  imprudence. 
Under  the  penalty  of  death  he  gave  her 
Into  the  custody  of  cruel  Geri. 
[f  he,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be, 
Perceives  the  smallest  action  in  her  favor, 
Greri  is  bidden  instantly  to  slay  her 
With  his  own  hands  .  .  . 

Gar.  We  soon  shall  see  . 
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Pi.  Ah,  stop ! 

What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Gar.  ...  To  slay  her  ?     0  distraction  !  .  .  . 

But,  had  my  mother  not  appear'd  before  him  ?  .  .  . 

Pi.  She  came  erewhile  ;  but  then  the  cruel  order 
Had  been  pronounced.     She  sought  to  speak  to  him  ; 
But  her  indignant  consort  silenced  her : 
She  wept ;  but  tears,  he  told  her,  were  not  wanted  : 
He  said  :  "  To  exculpate  himself  from  all, 
"  I  to  thy  Garcia  have  consign' d  the  means." 

Gar.  From  what,  from  what,  to  exculpate  myself? 
Being  thy  son  ?     Indelible  that  blot. — 
Gave   me   the   means  ?      Thou   see'st   what    means :    this 

sword, 

Which  in  the  breast  of  wretched  Salviati 
I  am  appointed  treach'rously  to  plunge. — 
Ah,  Cosmo,  why  am  I  a  son  of  thine  ? 
Ah,  were  I  not,  this  sword  would  then,  indeed, 
Be  the  best  means  to  exculpate  myself. 
But  against  thee  I  cannot ;  0  distraction !  .  .  . 
Against  myself  .  .  . 

Pi.  What  wouldst  thou  do  ?     Desist  .  .  . 

Gar.  Eather  than  see  that  much-loved  maiden  dragg'd 
To  ignominious  death ;  rather  than  be 
Polluted  with  her  father's  blood,  I  here 
Will  kill  myself  .  .  . 

Pi.  Ah,  pause  ;  .  .  .  attend  to  me ;  .  .  . 

Reflect  that  Cosmo  is  unchangeable. 
He,  at  all  risks,  wills  Salviati's  death  : 
And  if  from  thee  he  wills  it,  by  thy  death 
Thou  sav'st  not  him  ;  but  rather  keepest  him 
For  pangs  more  exquisite  :  ah,  well  thou  knowest, 
Whether,  because  defrauded  of  its  means, 
Cosmo's  revenge  abates.     The  guiltless  daughter, 
Perchance  she  too  ... 

Gar.  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  . 

Pi-  But  why  perchanc 

It  is  too  sure  !     If  thou  refuse  obedience. 
Father  and  daughter  he  will  immolate. 

Gar.  Thou  mak'st  me  shudder  with  excess  of  horror. 
But  how  can  I  destroy,  and  treach'rously, 
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An  innocent  just  man  ?     How  hither  draw 
At  night,  and  under  the  flagitious  mask 
Of  simulated  amity,  a  friend, 
The  father  of  the  woman  1  adore  ?  .  .  . 

Pi.  Ah !  surely  such  extremity  as  thine 
Was  never  heard  before ;  nor  are  there  minds 
So  firm,  as  not  to  shrink  from  such  a  trial. — 
But  yet,  what  wouldst  thou  ?     What  else  canst  thou  do? 
Each  other  course  would  be  far  worse  than  this. 
Let  one  alone  expire ;  that  were  the  best  .  .  . 

Gar.  And  shall  I  live?  .  .  . 

Pi.  Ah !  ...  hear  me.     He's  the  culprit, 

Who  forces  thee  to  such  a  crime,  not  thou. — 
But,  I  can  still  in  part  diminish  for  thee 
The  horror  of  this  stratagem,  if  thou 
Permittest  that  the  messenger  be  sent 
By  me  to  Salviati  in  thy  name. — 
Kesolve  ;  resolve  at  once  :  and  0  !  reflect 
In  what  unutterable  agony 
Thy  Julia  languishes  .  .  . 

Gar.  Beloved  Julia  !  .  .  . 

And  shall  I  kill  thy  father  ?  .  . .  No,  I  cannot  .  .  . 
Yet,  if  I  slay  not  him,  I  murder  thee  .  .  . 
For  I  can  neither  perish  nor  avenge  thee, 
And  scarcely  can  I  save  thee  ! — But,  I  ought, 
Ere  I  resolve,  once  more  to  hear  my  mother  : 
Perchance  my  grief,  my  rage,  my  desp'rate  love, 
May  point  another  path. 

Pi.  Ah  no  !  ... 

Gar.  But  yet, 

If  'tis  my  fate,  that  I  this  horrid  crime  ...  — 
Hear  me  :  if  I  return  not  in  an  hour 
Hither  to  thee,  it  is  indeed  too  true 
That  I  was  forced  to  choose  to  immolate 
The  father  of  my  Julia. — Then  I  leave 
To  thee,  since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  the  task 
To  send  the  impious  messenger  of  death. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

PIERO,    DIEGO. 

D'i.  Say  ;  what  does  Garcia  in  his  thoughts  revolve  ? 
For,  like  a  man  whose  reason  is  bereft, 
I  saw  him  come,  and  go,  and  come  again. 

Pi.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  .  .  .  ? 

Di.  What  should  I  know 

Of  him  ?     Thou  see'st  that  from  my  fav'rite  woods 
Weary  and  breathless  I  return.     I  know 
That  I  bring  back  rich  spoils  :  I  know  nought  else. 
But,  like  an  arrow  darting  silently 
And  swiftly  by  me,  Garcia  tow'rds  me  cast 
Inflamed  and  furious  looks.     Say,  what  new  rage 
Invades  his  heart  ? 

Pi.  Ah !  'tis  not  new  :  for  he 

Always  avoids,  blames,  envies,  even  scorns  thee, 
Whenever  he  can  do  it.     P'rhaps  to  see  thee 
Of  all  thy  regal  ornaments  divested, 
As  now  thou  art ;  without  thy  sword  beside  thee  ; 
And,  in  thy  aspect,  rather  like  to  one 
That  dwells  in  forests  than  a  monarch's  son ; 
P'rhaps  this  excited  him  to  cast  upon  thee 
Such  supercilious  glances.     Evermore 
That  which  he  does  not,  he  condemns  in  others. 

Di.  'Tis  a  propensity,  methinks,  more  royal 
To  hunt  wild  beasts  in  the  adventurous  chase, 
Than,  evermore  immured  'mid  pond'rous  volumes, 
Wrapt  in  soft  indolence,  to  learn  to  fear. 
His  supercilious  looks  excite  my  pity. — 
But,  whither  goes  he  in  such  wondrous  haste  ?  .  .  . 
Pi.  Great  projects  he  revolves.     His  father  now 
He  seeks  in  haste,  now  to  his  mother  flies, 
And  thus  employ'd,  with  zealous  speed  improves 
The  interval.     Diego  absent,  I 
Excluded  from  these  interviews  ;  thou  seeest, 
The  moment  is  propitious  for  his  schemes. 
I  know  no  further  :  but  the  guilty  friendship 
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Of  Garcia  and  this  Salviati,  once 

Call'd  treason,  now  is  call'd  a  slight  imprudence : 

That  oft-repeated  railing  talk  with  thee, 

Which  once  was  insolence,  in  other  language 

Is  designated  now  a  youthful  fire  : 

And  that  contempt  for  individual  power 

Which  he  professes  openly,  I  hear 

Now  call'd  a  thoughtless  eccentricity. — 

Just  indignation  ev'ry  day  1  see 

Arise  in  Cosmo  :  but  the  senile  flame 

By  female  artifice  is  soon  extinguish' d. 

In  short,  this  morning  Garcia  heard  himself 

^renounced  a  traitor :  and  this  very  day 

Before  'tis  closed)  he  hears  himself  from  all 

Ixculpated,  defended,  and  exalted  ; 
And  even  yet,  perchance,  he  may  behold 

limself  rewarded. 
Di.  What  indeed  does  that 

inport  to  us  ?     Shall  I  afflict  myself 

That  Garcia  gains  once  more  my  father's  favor  ? 

*'rhaps  this  alone  may  lead  him  to  reform. 
Pi.  And  am  I  more  invidious  than  thyself 

3f  other  men's  advantages  ?     But  yet 

The  treach'ry  grieves  me,  and,  e'en  more  than  this, 

Dhe  fatal  and  inevitable  ruin 

L'hreat'ning  our  race,  our  father,  and  thyself. 

Di.  Our  father?  and  myself?   Say,  what  would  Garcia? 
What  can  he  ? 

Pi.  He  would  reign  :  and  may  indeed, 

"f  thou  art  silent. 

Di.  Eeign  ?  .  .  .  But  have  I  not 

A  sword  ? 

Pi.         Far  diffrent  arms  he  wields.     Erewhile, 

A  transient  wrath  against  himself  inflamed  thee  ; 

Thou  know'st  not  how  to  hate,  or  recollect 

The  injuries  thou  suffer 'st :  but,  if  others 

Conceal  them  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ; 

[f  black  and  fervid  anger  rankle  there, 

Ready  at  ev'ry  instant  to  explode  .  .  . 
Di.  But  hath  not  Cosmo  that  late  impious  contest 

C/onsign'd  to  deep  oblivion  ?  .  .  . 
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Pi.  So  he  deems ; 

But  Garcia  otherwise  doth  think. 

Di.  —But  thou, 

Thou  seem'st  to  come  to  me  to  stir  up  strife. — - 
How  can  my  brother  injure  me  ? 

Pi.  In  truth, 

I  am  the  brand  of  discord  'twixt  you  both  : 
Do  thou,  abandoning  thy  judgment,  stand 
Securely  in  thy  valor ;  I,  like  thee, 
Might  be  secure,  if  I  did  love  thee  less. — 
Attribute  it  to  thy  propitious  fate, 
That  I  discover'd  his  designs  in  time. 
Now  thy  security  and  ours  at  once 
Compel  me  to  develop  them,  to  thee  : 
For,  had  I  wish'd  to  raise  disturbances, 
I  had  divulged  them  only  to  my  father : 
But  yet  I  will  go  there,  if  thou  refuse 
To  hear  me. 

Di.  What  has  happen'd  then?     Relate. 

Pi.  The  silent  night  with  more  than  usual  gloom 
Already  is  advanced.     Within  the  cave 
Which  terminates  the  hollow  avenue, 
Buried  in  shade  of  lofty  cypresses, 
Thither  doth  Salviati  now  repair, 
By  Garcia  bidden,  to  a  guilty  council ; 
Perchance  already  he  is  hidden  there, 
And  ev'ry  moment  there  expects  his  friend. 
There  they've  agreed  to  fix  the  means  together 
Of  final  vengeance.     I  have  learn'd  the  whole 
From  him  who  was  their  chosen  messenger. 
Prayers,  menaces,  and  vigilant  espial, 
Much  art,  and  bribes,  have  now  disclosed  to  me 
The  dreadful  mystery  :  in  short  .  .  .  But,  what 
Do  I  behold  ?     For  once  at  least  I  see 
Amazement  stamp'd  on  thy  intrepid  face  ?  .  .  . 
Yet,  that  which  I  affirm  to  thee  is  little  : 
Be  thou  indisputably  now  convinced 
By  thy  own  ears  :  and  be  thy  eyes  alone 
The  witnesses  of  my  veracity. 

Di.  But  what  a  miscreant  is  he  then  ?     The  day, 
The  very  day  on  which  my  father  pardons 
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His  past  offences,  new  ones  he  projects  ? — 
He  runs  to  certain  ruin. 

Pi.  But  to  it 

He  goads  us  first.     Thou  know'st,  by  Salviati 
Thou  art  not  less  detested  than  thy  father. 
Scarcely  will  Garcia  have  divulged  to  him, 
That  thou  advisedst  Cosmo  first  to  slay  him, 
Than  he  ...  I  tremble  to  express  it  ...  Both 
Are  madden'd  with  resentment :   artifice 
To  malice  will  be  join'd  ;  for  stratagems 
The  time  is  opportune  :  .  .  .  and  wilt  thou  be 
Neglectful  ?     Be  so,  then  :  I  seek  my  father ; 
Happen  what  may. — The  method  I  devise 
To  obviate  more  mischief,  to  procure 
Deliv'rance  for  us  all ;  and  thou  dost  spurn  it  ? 
My  father  shall  provide  the  remedy. 
And  he,  the  witness  of  their  trait'rous  plot, 
Shall  go  to  them  with  me. 

Di.  Ah  no  !  desist : 

Think  that  a  man  can  ne'er  be  the  accuser, 
Who  holds  himself  not  worse  than  the  accused. 
By  what  means  wouldst  thou  that  I  thwart  the  traitor  ? 
Speak  ;  I  will  do  it. 

Pi.  Thou  shouldst  first  hear  all : 

Tis  easy  from  detected  stratagems 
To  extricate  oneself.     Thou  mayst  alone, 
Without  the  interference  of  thy  father, 
When  thou  hast  once  convicted  him  of  treason, 
Keep,  with  thy  valor,  Garcia  at  a  distance ; 
Inspire  his  heart  with  salutary  fear ; 
And  even  yet  to  duty's  path  restore  him. — 
Ah,  go  !  already  is  the  hour  arrived  : 
Now  hide  thyself  within  the  gloomy  cave  ; 
And  there  thou'lt  hear  of  unexpected  things. 

Di.  Thou  dost  compel  me  to  it :  and  I  yield, 
Although  against  my  will,  that  to  this  place 
My  father  may  not  be  by  thee  conducted : 
Se  would  inflict  a  too  severe  revenge. 

Pi.  Ah,  yes  !  I  also  tremble  at  the  thought : 
5Tet  'tis  our  duty  to  anticipate 
The  ill  designs  of  others  ...  But,  methinks  .  .  . 
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I  hear  a  noise  ...  it  is  himself :  step  softly  ;  .  .  . 
'Tis  Garcia. — Come ;  go  in  unseen ;  make  haste. 


SCENE  II. 
PIERO. 

Pi.  At  length  he's  safely  lodged. — I'll  hide  myself ; 
And  listen  to  discover,  if  I  can, 
Whether  this  other  doth  maintain  his  purpose. — 

SCENE  III. 
GARCIA. 

Gar.  Alas  !  who  doth  impel  my  footsteps  hither  ?  .  . 
Where  am  I  ?  ...  This  is  most  assuredly 
The  cave  of  death.     For  a  most  noble  combat, 
In  truth,  0  Garcia,  thou  dost  gird  thyself. 

0  Heav'ns !   what  am  I  doing  ?  .  .  .  Innocence, 
Thou  which  wert  heretofore  my  only  boast, 
Thou  art  no  longer  mine  :  the  impious  blow 

I've  pledged  myself  to  strike  .  .  .  And  shall  I  strike  it  ? 
In  ev'ry  corner  of  this  gloomy  cave 

1  hear  a  sound  of  death  :  and  on  myself 
Alone  I  cannot  now  that  death  inflict  ?  .  .  . 
O  cruel  destiny !  .  .  .  Night's  thickest  shades 
Already  cover  all  things  :  and  'tis  come, 
Nay,  'tis  exceeded,  that  too  fatal  hour  : 
Assuredly  Piero  did  dispatch 

The  messenger  of  death  ;  why  should  I  doubt  ? 

Did  he  e'er  hesitate  to  do  a  thing 

That  might  endanger  others  ?     The  vile  message 

Too  certainly  was  sent !  .  .  .  Unhappy  friend ! 

Thou  with  security  awaitest  me, 

Within  the  impious  cave,  thy  destined  tomb  .  .  . 

Thy  tomb?  .  .  .  Shall  I  destroy  thee?     Never,  never. 

Why  do  I  grasp  thee,  hated  sword  of  Cosmo  ? 

Far  from  me,  cursed  instrument !  .  .  . 
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SCENE  IV. 

i 

ELEONORA,   GARCIA. 

Ele.  0  son  !  ... 

Gar.  Mother,  why  comest  thou  ?  to  rescue  ine 
From  this  commanded  crime  ? 

Ele.  0  Heav'ns  !  to  thee 

Thy  cruel  father  sends  me. 

Gar.  What  wills  he  ? 

Ele.  That  I  should  come,  alas  !  to  ascertain 
With  these  my  e^es,  if  thou  prepare  thyself 
lis  orders  to  obey.     This  wicked  task 
Was  to  Piero  giv'n ;  he  found  him  not  ; 
lence  he  chose  me  .  .  .  alas  !     And  I  to  him 
Am  instantly  commanded  to  return ; 
What  shall  I  say  to  him  ? 

Gar.  That  hitherto 

iy  hand  is  pure :  ah,  that  my  lips  were  so ! — 
3ut,  if  I  promised  it,  I  now  refuse 
?hat  promise  to  fulfil.     Go,  tell  him  this  .  .  . 

Ele.  0  Heav'ns  !  dost  thou  not  know  ?  ...  If  I  should 

dare 

To  say  this  to  him,  thee  I  should  expose 
To  dreadful  danger.     He  is  blind  with  rage  .  .  . 

Gar.  Let  him  be  so  ;  and  let  him  murder  me  ; 
This  I  expect. 

Ele.  And  Julia  ?  .  .  . 

Gar.  0  that  name ! 

Ele.  On  her  take  pity  :  if  thou  dost  refuse  it 
Both  to  thy  wretched  mother  and  thyself. 

Gar.  — Go  then,  and  say  to  him,  .  .  .  that  I  obey  : 
Meanwhile,  without  delay  my  Julia  rescue  .  .  . 

Ele.  Rescue  ?     Does  Cosmo  trust  to  simple  words  ? 
With  his  own  eyes  he  here  will  see  the  victim. 
Ah  son !  it  tortures  me  to  goad  thee  thus 
To  an  unworthy  deed ;  .  .  .  but  yet,  .  .  .  reflect . .  . 

Gar.  Is  it  impossible  that  Julia  then  ?  .  .  . 

Ele.  I  dare  not  tell  thee  all ;  ...  yet,  if  I'm  silent  .  .  . 

Gar.  Ah,   speak!      Unhappy   I!      Thou   mak'st   me 
tremble. 

Ele.  While  I  confer  with  thee,  ...  thy  father,  he  ... 
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Holds  o'er  the  bosom  of  the  trembling  maid 
An  unsheathed  dagger  ... 

Gar.  0  atrocious  sight ! 

Stop,  father,  stop  thy  arm ;  I  will  destroy  him  ;  .  .  . 
Soon  I'll  return ;  .  .  .  0,  stop  !  .  .  .  thou  shalt  behold  me 
Swimming    in    blood  .  .  .  Where    is    my  sword  ?  .  .  .  the 

sword?  .  .  . 
'Tis  here ;  I  fly  ...  0  father  .  .  .  Heav'ns !  ...  I  fly. 

SCENE  Y. 

PIERO. 

Pi.  0  thou  disciple  of  romantic  virtue, 
Thou  too  dost  tread  expediency's  broad  path  ! 
It  were  indeed  a  miracle,  hadst  thou 
Belied  the  character  of  all  our  race. — 
Now  go ;  and  plunge  thou  in  a  guiltless  breast 
Thy  reeking  dagger. — What  will  thence  ensue  ? 
I  do  not  know  :  but,  be  it  what  it  may, 
The  knot  inextricable,  which  hath  been 
By  chance  and  art  entwined,  the  sword  alone 
Can  disentangle. — Let  us  hear  .  .  .  But  what  ? 
Do  I  hear  Garcia  now  return  already  ? 
Quickly  returns  he  :  should  he  have  repented  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  not,  is  not  so ;  for  I  behold  him 
Come  like  a  man  whom  his  misdeeds  pursue. 

SCENE  VI. 

GARCIA,    PIEUO. 

Gar.  Who   art    thou  ?  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  presents  himself  tc 

me  .  .  . 
Upon  the  thresholds  of  mortality  ? 

Pi.  Thy  brother  'tis,  Piero  .  .  . 

Gar.  Cosmo's  son? 

Pi.  And  thou,  art  thou  not  so  ? 

Gar.  I  am  so,  ...  yes  ;  .  .  . 

Now  that  I  am  a  traitor. 

Pi.  Hast  thou  slain  him  ? 

Gar.  Dost    thou    not    see    it?     by   my   steps,  .  .  .  nr 
gestures,  .  .  . 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  NOBLE  LOKD  ABBOT, 

TOMMASO  VALPERGA  OF  CALUSO. 


SINCE  death  has  deprived  me  of  the  incomparable  Francesco 
xori,  whom  you  well  knew,  no  other  friend  of  my  heart 
remains  to  me,  except  yourself. 

Hence  I  should  not  have  seemed  to  myself,  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  to  have  perfectly  completed  this  tragedy,  with 
which,  perhaps  wrongly,  I  am  singularly  pleased,  if  it  did 
not  bear  on  its  title-page  your  most  beloved  name.  I  de- 
dicate it  therefore  to  you ;  and  so  much  the  more  willingly 
and  heartily,  as  you,  learned  in  manry  other  sciences,  are 
mown  by  all  to  be  most  thoroughly  skilled  in_the_sacred 
waitings,  which,  from  -yQur...prnfoirnd..  kaowjedge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  you  imbibe  at  the  fountain-head. 

On  this  account  Saul,  more  than  any  other  of  my  tra- 
gedies, belongs  to  you.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  our  friendship,  you  will  accept  it  with  a  good 
ce :  I  ardently  desire  that  you  may  esteem  it  worthy 
*f  you. 

VITTORIO  ALFIERI. 

TRENT,  October  27,  1784. 
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SAUL. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SAUL.  ABNER. 

JONATHAN.  AHIMELECH. 

MICHAL.  Soldiers  of  the  Israelites. 

DAVID.  Soldiers  of  the  Philistines. 


SCENE. — The  Camp  of  the  Israelites  in  Gilboa. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. 

DAVID. 

Da.  Here,  God  Omnipotent,  wilt  Thou  that  I 
Eestrain  that  course  to  which  Thou  hast  impell'd  me  ? 
Here  will  I  stand. — These  are  Grilboa's  mountains, 
Now  forming.  Israel's  .camp,  exposed  in  front 
To  the  profane  Philistines.     Ah,  that  I 
Might  Jail  to-dayjbeneath  the  foeman's  sword ! 
But,  death  awaits  me  from  the  hand  of  Saul.  "L//^ 

Ah^  cruel  and  infatuated  Saul!  ^^ lAjAfi 

Who,  without  giving  him  a  moment's  respite, 
Through  caverns,  and  o'er  cliffs,  dost  chase  thy  champion. 
And  yet  the  self-same  David  formerly 
Was'thy  defender;  all  tny  confidence 
In  meliadst  thou  reposed ;  me  didst  thou  raise 
To  honor's  pinnacle ;  and  as  a  spouse 


'But,  as  an  inaiispiciolis  dowry,  thou 
Didst  ask  of  ine,  dissever'd  from  thy  foes, 
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A  hundred  heads  :  and  I  have  brought  of  them 
'l^o  thee,  full  faithfully,  a  double  harvest  .  .  . 
But  Saul,  I  clearly  see,  in  thought  is  stricken  ; 
Long  hath  he  been^so  :  taan  evil  spirit 
Hisljrod  abandonsTliis  pervertedTimnd  : 
0  Heav'ns  !     Distracte^L^aQrtals  !  what  are  we, 
If  God  forsakes  us  ?—  J^i^litJ  (jo  £hou  soon  yield 


TEv  shades  to  the  glad  sun  :  for  lie  to-day 
The  witness  of  a 


Is  destined  to  shine  forth.     Gilboa,  thou 
Shalt,  to  the  latest  ages,  be  renown'd  ; 
They  shall  record  of  thee,  that  David  here 
Himself  surrendered  to  ferociausJSaul. — 
March  forth,  0  Israel,  from  thy~peaceful  tents  ; 
March  forth  from  them,  0  king  :  I  challenge  you 
To-day  to  witness,  if  I  yet  am  versed 
Injnilitafy  arfs^    And  THaTcir  thou  forth, 
Impious  Philistia  ;  march  thou  forth,  and  see 
Whether  my  sword  have  yet  the  pow'r  to  smite. 

SCENE  II. 

**•  JONATHAN,     DAVID. 

Jon.  What  voice  hath  caught  my  ears  ?     I  hear  a  voicf 
Skilful  to  penetrate  my  heart. 

Da.  Who  comes  ? .  .  . 

\()  thai,  the  dawn  would  rise,!/    Fain  would  not  I 
Like  a  base  fugitive  present  myself  .  .  . 

Jon.  What!   ho!     Who  art  thou?    Near  the  royal  ter 
What  art  thou  doing  ?     Speak. 

Da.  'Tis  Jonathan  .  .  . 

Courage  .—A  son  of  war,  and  Israel's  stav.» 
Am  I.     And  the  Philistines  know  me  well. 

Jon.  What  do  I  hear?    Ah  !     Ba^cTcould  alone 
Thus  answer. 

Da.  Jonathan  .  .  . 

Jon.  Heav'ns !     David,  .  .  .  brother  . 

Da.  0  joy  !  ...  To  thee  .  .  . 

Jon.  And  can  it,  then,  be  true  ?  . 

Thou  in  Gilboa?     Fear'st  thou  not  my  father? 
I  tremble  for  thee ;  ah  ]_ .  .  . 
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Da.  Why  speak'st  thou  thus  ? 

Death  present,  in  the  fight,  a  thousand  times 
Have  I  beheld  and  braved :  for  a  long  time 
I  have  since  fled  thy  father's  rage  unjust : 
But  to  the  valiant,  fear  alone  is  death.     */ 
No  longer  now  I  fear  :  with  mighty  danger 
The  monarch,  and  his  people,  are  encompass'd : 
Shall  David  be  the  only  one  meanwhile 
To  skulk  aeuiLi'ely  in  untrodden  forestsT* 
While  imminent  o'er  you  the  weapons  hang 
Of  the  unfaithful,  shall  I  take  a  thought 
Of  my  own  safety  ?    ^1  come  here  to  die  ; 
But,  like  a  hero,  in  my  country  s  cause, 
Amid  the  clash  of  arms,  and  in  the  camp, 
And  also  for  ungrateful  Saul  himself,. 
WhcTrlow  pursues  me  with  the  cry  ofdeath. 

Jon.  O  virtue  ol'  a  David  !     (jrocTs  elect 
Thou  art  assuredly.     That  mighty  God, 
Who  with  such  superhuman  thoughts  inspires 
Thy  lofty  heart,  gave  thee  a  heav'nly  angel 
To  be  thy  guard. — Yet,  to  the  monarch's  presence 
How  shall  I  bring  thee  ?     He  believes,  or  feigns, 
That  thou'rt  enroll'd  among  the  hostile  squadrons ; 
And  taxes  thee  as  a  rebellious  traitor. 

Da.  Alas !  too  forcibly  he  tempted  me 
To  seek  a  refuge  'mid  his  enemies. 
But  if  those  foes  impugn  him  with  their  arms, 
1  war  with  them,  for  him,  till  they're  subdued. 
Then  let  him  afterwards  repeat  to  me 
My  ancient  recompense ;  fresh  hate,  and  dgatlt? 

JbwrTJnhappy  father^,! There  are~"who  deceive 

him. 

Perfidious  Abner,  a  dissembling  friend, 
'Is  ever  at  his  side.     The  jghastly  demon. 
That  hath  possess'd,  and  subjugates  his  heart, 
At  least  bestows  on  him  a  transient  respite ; 
l^ut  Abner  s  unrelentirig~artifice 
Never  forsakes  him.     He  alone  is  heard, 
He  only ;  lie  alone  is  loved  :  to  Saul, 
Like  a  malignant  parasite,  he  paints 
All  that  surpasses  his  frail  excellence, 

I  2 
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As  dang'rous  and  uncertain.     With  my  father, 
In  vain  thy  wile  and  I  .  .  .    ' 

Da.  My  wife  !     Loved  name  ! 

Where  is  my  faithful  Michal,  where  ?     Does  she, 
Spite  of  her  cruel  father,  love  me  still  ?  .  .  . 

Jon.  Love    thee,    say'st    thou?  .  .  .  She,   too,  is  in  the 
camp  .  .  . 

Da.  0  Heav'ns  !     Shall  I  behold  her,  then  ?     0  joy  ! 
How  came  she  in  the  camp  ?  .  .  . 

Jon.  Her  father  felt 

Pity  for  her  ;  alone  he  would  not  leave  her, 
A  victim  to  her  sorrow,  in  the  palace  : 
And  even  she,  though  always  sad,  affords 
To  him  some  comfort.     Ah  !  since  thy  departure, 
Our  house,  indeed,  has  been  the  house  of  tears. 

Da.  Beloved  spouse  !     From  me  thy  tender  looks 
Will  banish  ev'ry  thought  of  past  distress  ; 
Will  banish  ev'ry  thought  of  coming  woe. 

Jon.  Ah,  hadst  thou  seen  her  !  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  she  los 

thee, 

When  ev'rv  ornament  her  ffrief  disdaiVd  : 
She  jjtrew'd  with  ashes  her^dishevell'd  hair  ; 
Pallor  and  teajfi  sat  on  hpr  sunken  cheeks  ; 
Profound  mute  grief  was  in  her  trembling  heart. 
A  thousand  times  each  day  she  prostrate  fell 
Before  her  father  ;  and  with  sobs  exclaim'd  : 
"  Eestore  my  David  ;  thou  didst  give  him  to  me." 
Her  garments  then  she  rent     and 


Her  lather's  hand,  that  even  ne  sliecTtears. 
Who  did  not  shed  them,  ?  —  Only  Abner  ;  he 
InsJstgcLthat,  nalT  deadVen  as  she  was, 
She  should  be  taken  from  W  fair's  fcp.t- 

Da.  0  sight  !    0  what  dost  thou  recount  to  me  ? 

Jon.  Would  it  were  not  the  truth  !  ...  At  thy  departing 
Peace,  glory,  enterprise  in  arms,  departedrr  — 
The  hearts  ol  Israel  are  benumb'd  withHread  ; 
Philistia's  sons,  whoheretofore  appeared 
Mere  striplings  when^we  fought  beneath  thy  banners, 
HpJ£*-  since  no  more  wjLh  «••«•«*  ^qp_.for  ourleader. 
_With  port  colossal  stalk  before  our  eyes  : 
Pent  in  this  valley,  mindless  of  ourselves, 
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WEy" sEouIcl  we  wonder  ?     Israel  hath  at  once 
[n  DavidJLpst  her  judgment' and  her  SWG 
[,  whoTpursuing  thy  heroic  steps, 
Slate  with  conscious  glory  trod  the  camp, 
Now  feel  my  right  hand  impotent  to  smite. 
Now,  that  so  often  I  behaLd-thee.  David, 
Exposed  to  hardships/  sever'd  from  my  side, 
Pursued  -"by  danger  :/now,  no  more  I  seem~ 
Co^cQJii]3at-£QiLjny  monarch,  and  nrr^fertii6r< 
3kly  wife,  my  children:  far  more  dear  to  me 

Lrt  thou  than  country.  iather_gdik  and  children  . 

~~ 


Thou  lovest  me,  and  more  than  I  deserve : 
lay  God  reward  thy  love  .  .  . 
Jon.  The  God  of  justice, 

he  swift  re  warder  of  true  excellence, 
le  is  with  thee.     By  dyinff  Samuel  thou 
n  Kama  wert  received  ;  the  sacred  lip's 
Df  the  anointed  prophet,  by  whose  means 
!y  sire  was  crown'rl,  great  marvels  prophesied 
_)f  thee  in  after-times  :  hence,  in  my  sight 
.'liy  life  is  no  lass  sacred  than  beloved, 
cruel  perils  of  the  court  alone 
thee  alarm  me ;  not  those  of  the  camp  : 
3ut  death,  and  treachery,  dea#n's  harbinger, 

these  pavilions-  hover  evermore : 
freath,  Abner  g;ives  itj,  often  Saul  commands  it 
Lh,  David  !  hide  thyself;  until,  at  least, 

mountain  echoes  with  the  warlike  trumpet. 
Fo-day  I  deem  that  we  shall  be  compell'd 
Do  meet  our  foes. 

Da.  And  shall  a  deed  of  valor 

3e,  like  a  scheme  of  guilt,  by  stealth  transacted  ? 
•>aul  shalTbehold  me,  ere  I  meet  my1ioel£ 
.  bring  with  me  what  must  confound  ;  what  must 
Reform  the  hardest  of  all  harden'd  hearts, 
[  bring ;  and  first  the  fury  of  the  king:. 
Chen  that  OJL  hostile  swords,  will  I  confront. — 
>Vhat  canst  thou  say,  0  king,  if  I  to  thee 
3end,  as  thy  servant,  my  submissive  brow  ? 
!,  who,  the  husband  of  thy  daughter,  ask 


^ 
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Pardon  of  thee  for  ne'er  committed  faults : 
Thy  ancient  champion  I,  who  in  the  jaws 
Of  mortal  danger,  as  thy  comrade,  shield, 
Or  victim,  offer  now  myseif  to  thee.— 
The  sacred  old  man  dyiiigf  greeted  me 
In  Eama  ;  and  address'd  me  like  a  father  : 
And  in  my  arms  expired.     As  his  own  son 
"He  formerly  loved  Saul :  but  what  reward 
Had  he  for  this  ? — The  holy7  dying  man  _ 
Enjoin'd  my  love  and  homage  to  the  king, 
JNot  less  than  blind  obedience  to^mT'Opd. 
His"  latest  words  shaETbe,  e'en  till  1  die, 
Indelibly  engraven  on  my  heart : 
"  Ah,  wretched  Saul !  ifjthou  art  not  more  wisg, 
"  Ther^th  ojjthe_Mpsl  High  will  fall  upon  thee." 
This  Samuel  said  to  me;— ^My  JonatEan, 
Fain  would  I  see  thee  from  the  just  revenge 
Of  Heav'n  exempt :  and  thou,  I  trust,  wilt  be  so ; 
And  so  we  all  shall  be  ;  and  Saul,  who  yet 
May  pardon  seek,  and  reconciliation. — 
Ah,  woe,  if  the  Eternal  sends  His  bolt 
Of  vengeance  from  the  gaping  irrmament ! 
Thou  know'st,  that  often  in  the  fierce  career 
Of  His  retributory  punishments, 
He  hath  involved  jhe  guiltless  with  the  guiltv. 
His  irresistible,  impetuous  flash 
Extirpates,  crumbles,  and  beats  down  to  earth, 
And  utterly  destroys  the  flow'rs,  fruits,  leaves, 
Equally  with  the  foul  and  tainted  plant. 

Jon,  — David  can  do,  with  God,  full  much  for  Saul. 
Oft  in  the  visions  of  the  night  I've  seen  thee, 
And  so  sublime  in  look,  that  at  thy  feet 
Prostrate  I've  fallen. — More  I  shall  not  say ; 
Nor  more  shouldst  thou  to  me.     Long  as  I  live, 
I  swear  no  sword  of  Saul  shall  e'er  descend 
To  injure  thee,  no,  never.     But,  0  Heav'ns  ! . . . 
How  can  I  screen  thee  from  vile  stratagems  ? . . . 
I  lore,  'mid  the  pleasures  of  the  costly  banquet, 

-iv,  'mid  the  harmony  of  festal  song, 

poison  oft  imbibed  in  faithless  gold. 
'Ah !  who  from  this  can  guard  thee  ? 
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Da.  Israel's  God, 

If  I  deserve  deliv'rance  ;  not  a  host, 
If  I  deserve  destruction. — But  inform  me  : 
Before  my  father,  can  I  see  my  wife  ? 
T^i^I  tfoe  dawn  brea^fi.  I  would  not  enter  there  TV^j    \ 
^Jon.  On  downy  couch'^g^sEe  await  thfe  day  fr  " 
Before  the  d&wn^she  ever  comes  to  me 
iTo  weep  thy  absence ;  and  together  here 
We  put  up  prayers  to  God  for  our  sick  father. — 
Behold  ;  a  form  in  white  not  far  from  us 
Grleams  indistinctly :  it  is  she,  perchance  : 
IA.  little  step  aside  ;  and  listen  to  her : 
iBut.  if  it  be  another,  do  not  now, 
show  thyself 


Da.  I  will  obey  thee. 

SCENE  III. 

MICHAL,   JONATHAN. 

Mi.  Abhorr  d.  eternal  niffhtT  wilt  thou  ne'er  vanish 
3ut,  doth  the  sun,  indeed,  for  me  arise 
Che  harbinger  of  joy  ?     Unhappy  I ! 
vVho  in  an  everlasting  darkness  live  ! — 
last  thou,  my  brother,  left  thy  bed  before  me  ? 
?et,  certainly,  my  frame,  that  never  rests, 
~  is  most  exhausted.     But,  how  can  I  rest 
)n  easy  pillows,  while  on  the  hard  earth, 
Banish'd,  a  fugitive,  within  the  dens 
)f  cruel  beasts,  and  watch'd  by  ambush'd  foes, 
tty  loved  one  lies  ?     Ah,  father,  fiercer  far 
Than  rav'ning  monsters  of  the  wilderness ! 
laj-d-hearted  Saul !     Thou  takest  from  thy  child 
Ter  husband^  and  thou  takest  not  her  life  ? — 
3ear  me,  my  brother ;  here  no  more  I'll  tarry  : 
Twill  be  a  noble  deed,  if  thou  go  with  me : 
3ut,  if  thou  go  not,  I  alone  will  venture 
lis  footsteps  to  trace  out :  i  am  resolved 
C*o  find  mv  David,  or  to  suffer  death,. 

Jon.  Delay  a  little  while  ;  and  dry  thy  tears  : 
rrhaps  to  Gilboa  will  our  David  come  .  .  . 
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Mi.  What  say'st  thou  ?    Can  he  e'er  approach  the  place 
Which  Saul  inhabits?  .  .  . 

Jon.  David  will  be  drawn, 

Drawn  irresistibly  by  his  fond  heart, 
And  his  unswerving;  constancy,  to  seek 
The  place  where  Jonathan  and  MicE'aLdwell. 
Dost  thou  not  think  that  his  prevailing  love 
Can  bid  defiance  to  the  pow'r  of  fear  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  wonder,  if  he  dared  come  hither  ? 

Mi.  0,  I  should  tremble  for  his  life  . . .  But  yet, 
.The  seeing:  him  would  make  me™~ 

Jon.  And  if  he 

Fear'd  nothing  ?  .  .  .  And  should  he  with  arguments, 
Defend  his  unexpected  daring  ? — Saul, 
Less  terrible  in  his  adversity 
Than  in  prosperity,  bewilder'd  stands, 
His  strength  mistrusting ;  this  thou  knowest  well : 
Since  the  invincible  right  hand  of  David 
For  him  disperses  not  the  hostile  ranks, 
Saul  fears  ;  but,  arrogant,  he  speaks  it  not. 
Each  of  us  in  his  face  can  well  discern 
That  hopes  of  triumph  are  not  in  his  heart. 
Perchance  this  moment  he  would  see  thy  spouse. 

Mi.  Yes,  it  is  maybe  true :  but  he  is  far ;  . . . 
Ah !  where  ?  . . .  and  in  what  state  ?  . . .  Alas  !  .  .  . 

Jon.  He's  near  th< 

More  than  thou  thinkest. 

Mi.  Heav'ns  ! . . .  why  mock  me  thus  ?  . . 

SCENE  IY. 

DAVID,    MICHAL,   JONATHAN. 

Da.  Thy  spouse  is  at  thy  side. 

Mi.  0  voice ! . . .  0  sight ! 

0  joy ! ...  I  cannot .  .  .  speak. — Supreme  amazement !  .  . 
And  is  it  true  .  .  .  that  I  at  last  embrace  thee  ?  .  .  . 

Da.  Beloved  wife ! . . .  HarUTias  my  absence  been  ! . . . 
Death,  if  I'm  doom'd  to  meet  with  thee  to-day, 
By  all  who  Invft  TTIP.,  ari^  Jyy  all  I  love, 

1  am  at  least  surrounded.     Better  die 
At  once,  than  languish  oh  insolitude 
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A  weary  life,  where  thou  by  none  art  loved, 
And  where  thou  lovest  none.     Thou  thirsty  sword 
OinSaui,  ITiere  expect  thee  ;  take  my  life  : 
Here  will  my  eyes  at  least  be  closed  in  death 
By  my  beloved  wife  ;  my  limbs  composed  ; 
And  bathed  by  her  with  tears  of  genuine  grief. 

Mi.  My  David  !  .  .  .  Thou  at  once  the  source  and  end 
Of  all  my  hopes  ;  ah,  may  thy  coming  here 
To  me  be  joyful  !     God,  who  rescued  thee 
From  such  prodigious  oft-repeated  dangers, 
Restore^  thee  not  to  us  in  vain  to-day^  .  . 
O,  with  whaT  strength  thy  Hig'hiraTone  inspires  me  ! 
So  much  I  trembled  for  thee  when  remote  ;  - 

-Almjost  I  cease  to  tremble  for  thee  now^.  .  .  J  f 

ButTwhat  do  1  behold  ?    In  what"  uncouth          <4A/V>^vV> 
And  savage  garment  wrapt,  the  dawn  of  day  v          & 

"nisplai.js  t.hftft  to  my  ftyes  ?     My  long'd-for  champion  ; 
Sow  art  thou  stripp'd  of  ev'ry  ornament  ? 
No  more  thou  wear'st  that  robe  of  gilded  purple, 
Which  these  hands  wrought  for  thee  !    In  all  this  squalor, 
Who  would  deem  thee  the  monarch's  son-in-law  ?    L 
Thou  seem'st  a  vulgar  warrior,  and  no  more, 
13y  tliy  accoutreHibii  Is.  r  s\  *J  ^    ^~/^  /\ 

Da.  We're  in  the  camp  : 

Not  in  the  centre  of  a  timid  court  : 
The  common  garment,  and  the  sharpen'd  sword, 

s 


Are  most  befitting  Jierq.     I 

To-day  ojnce.  ,  more  in  the  Philistinesrblood 

My  garments  to  impurple.     Thou,  meanwhile, 

Eely  with  me  on  Israel's  mighty  God, 

Who  from  destruction  can  deliver  me, 

If  I  deserve  not  deatlH  ..  /K>i 

"  Jon.  '   Behold,  the  day      f!^1     \ 

Is  fully  now  reveal'd  ;  to  linger  here  \ 

Thou  canst  not  with  impunity  persist.          M 

Although,  perchance,  thou  comest  opportunely, 

gf.ill  it,Jbehoves  thee  to  advance  with  caution.—  - 

Each  morn  we  are  accustom  d  at  this  hour 

To  meet  our  father  :  we  will  scrutinize 

HowJEaJbo-day  is  goyernM  and  possess'd 

By  his  distemper'd  humor  :  by  degrees 
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We  will  prepare  him,  if  occasion  smiles, 

For  "thy  reception  ;  and  will  take  goochcare 

TKat  no  one  firsTto  him  malignantly 

Keports  thy  reappeltrance.     Thou,  meanwhile, 

Keep  thyself  separate  ;  lest  any  one 

Should  recognize  thee  here,  and  then  betray  thee  ; 

And  Abner  even  cause  thee  to  be  slain. 

Lower  the  visor  of  thy  helmet  :  mix  I 

Among  the  undistinguished  warri,Qrs  here,/  <-if 

And,  unobserved.,  await  till  ijreturn          / 

To  thee,  or  se^Oor  thee  .  .  .  / 

"Mi.  Among  the  warriors, 

How  can  my  David  be  conceal'd  ?     What  eye 
Equal  to  his  from  'neath  the  helmet  darts  ? 
Who  wields  a  sword  that  may  with  his  compare  ? 
And  whose  arms  clang  with  such  a  martial  sound  ? 
Ah,  no  !  my  love,  'twere  better  thou  wert  hid,     . 
Till  I  return  to  thee.     Unhappy  I  ! 
Scarce  found,  must  I  surrender  thee  already  ? 
But  only  for  an  instant  ;  after  that, 
Never,  no  never,  will  I  leave  thee  more. 
Yet  first  would  I  see  thee  conceal'd  in  safety. 
Behold  !  dost  thou  not  see  a  spacious  cave 
In  the  recesses  of  this  gloomy  wood  ? 
There  oft  have  I  invoked  thee,  from  the  world 
Retired,  and  sigh'd  for  thee,  and  thought  on  thee  ; 
There  with  my  bitter  tears  have  I  bedew'd 
The  rugged  stones  :  in  this  conceal  thyself, 
Till  the  time  comfijwhen  thou  shonldst  show  thyse 

Da.  In  all  things,  Michal,  I  would  yield  to  thee. 
Go  in  implicit  trust  :  I  am  impell'd 
By  a  sure  instinct  ;  I  at  random  act  not  ; 


And  in  Jehovah  only  I  confide. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 


SAUL,   ABNER. 

Sa.  This  dawn  how  beautiful !     To-day  the  sun 
Arises  not  in  bloody  mantle  wrapt ; 
I^Te  seems  to  promise  a  propitious  day. — 
0  my  past' years  !  where  are  ye  now  all  fled? 
Saul  never  from  his  martial  bed,  till  now, 
Rose  in  the  camp,  without  the  certain  trust 
That,  ere  at  eve  his  pillow  he  resumed, 
He  should  be  victor. 

Ab.  Wherefore  now,  0  king, 

Dost  thou  despair  ?     Hast  thou  not  heretofore 
Discomfited  Philistia's  pride?     The  iate"f~ 
That  thou  beginn'st  this  right— -this  Abner  tells  thee — 
The  nobler,  fuller,  triumph  thou  shalt  win. 

o  youth 


a. 


T 


And^fla,ry  a,gft  nor tar^ plain  thp.  events 
*jQJ *Juima&~lii&-!    When  with  a  well-knit  arm 
I  grasp'd  this  ponderous  and  gnarled  spear, 
Which  now  I  scarce  can  wield  ;  I  ill  conceived 
The  possibility  of  self-mistrust  .  .  . 
But,  T  hfl.vp.  now  not,  only  lost  my_y^TTJjh_.  .  . 
Ah  !  were  but  the  invincible  right  hand 
Ofjjrod  still  with  jpe !  T  .  .  or  with  THP.  at  least. 


David,  my  champion  lost !  . .  . 

~  Ab.  What  then  are  we  ° 

Perchance  without  him  we  no  longer  conquer  ? 

If  I  thought  that,  I  never  would  unsheathe 

My  sword  again,  except  to  pierce  my  heart.  I       hys 

.David,  who  is  the  first,  the  only  cause 

Of  all  thy  misadventures  ... 

"So! Ah !  not  so : 

ill  my  calamities  may  be  referr'd 


cause  .  .  .  And  what  ? 

Conceal  frommeJi 

ifiTnrrnr  of  my  stajp  ? 

Ah !  were  I  not  a  father,  as  I  am, 

Alas  !  too  certainly,  of  much-loved  children,  . .  . 
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]]fct  yipt.nry,  or  throne  ? 


I  should  already,  and  a  long  time  since, 
Headlong  have  cast  myself  'mid  hostile  swords  : 
I  should  already  thus  at  least  at  once 
Have  closed  the  fearful  life  that  I  dragj)p- 
How  maii^  yv&Lti  have  pa,aa1d  ULU  w  ,  'SmclT  a  smile 
[Was  seen  to  play  upon  my  lips  ?     My  children, 
lorn  I  so  dearly  love,  if  they  caress  me, 

[ost  frequently  inflame  my  heart  to  rage  .  .  . 

Iver  impatient,  fierce,  disturb'd,  and  wrathful  ; 

am  a  burden  to  myself  and  others  ; 
.n  peace  I  wish  for  war,  in  war  for  peace  : 

oison  conceal'  d  I  drink  in  ev'ry  cup  ; 
[n  ev'ry  friend  I  see  an  enemy  ; 

he  softest  carpets  of  Assyria  seem 
Planted  with  thorns  to  my  unquiet  limbs  ; 
Anguish  is  my  short  sleep  ;  my  dreams  are  terror. 
What  more?  who  would  believe  it?  war's  loud  trumpet 
Speaks  to  my  ears  in  an  appalling  voice  ; 
The  trumpet  fills  the  heart  of  Saul  with  fear. 
Thou  seeest  clearly  that  Saul's  tott'ring  house 
Is  desolate,  bereft  of  all  its  splendor  ; 
\x  Thou  see'st  that  God  hath  cast  me  off  for 

And  thou,  thyselfTftoo  well  thou  know'st  the  truth,) 
Dost  sometimes,  as  thou  art,  appear  to  me 
My  kinsman,  champion,  and  my  real  friend, 
The  leader  of  my  armies,  the  support 
Of  my  renown  ;  and  sometimes  dost  appear 
The  interested  minion  of  a  court. 
Hostile,  invidious,  crafty,  and  a  traitor  .  .  . 
Ab.  Now,  Saul,  that  them  hast  thus  regained  thy  reason, 
thou,  I  pray  thee,  to  thy  mind  recall' 
;h  past  transaction  !     Art  thou  not  aware 
That  all  the  wounds  of  thy  afflicted  heart 
From_Rama  spring  ;  yea,  from  the  dwelling  spring 
Of  Rama  s  many  prophets  ?    "Who  to  thee 
First  dared  to  say,  that  God  had  cast  thee  off? 
The  daring,  turbulent,  ambitious  Samuel,  f  ^ 

The  crafty,  doting  priest  ;  whose  palsying  words 
Tiis  sycophantic  worshippers  repeat. 
The  royal  wreath,  which  he  thought  his,  he  saw 
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Glitt'ring  upon  thy  brow  with  jealous  eyes. 

Already  he  accounted  it  entwined 

Around  his  hoary  locks ;  when  lo  !  the  voice,        rj$s  ^ 

At  once  unanimous,  and  loud  spoken,  _(/T$l 

Of  Israel's  people,  to  the  wind  dispersed 

His  wishes,  and  a  warrior  king  preferr'd. 

This  is  thy  crime,  this  only.     Henjffi.  when  thou 


j 
A&f 


Ceasedstto  be  s/iiboydrnate  to  hir^ 
Hi'  ceased  to  call  thcc  the  elect  of  God, 
This,  this  alone  at  first  disturb'd  thy  reason  : 
And  then  the  eloquence  inspired  of 
The  injury  completed.     He  in  arms 
Was  valiant,  I  deny  it  not ;  but  still 
He  was  implicitly  the  tool  of  Samuel ; 
"And  fitter  for  the  altar  than  the  camp  : 
In  arm,  a  warrior ;  but  in  heart,  a  priestj    V*j  i*  h^, 
Di  eVfy  adventitious  ornament 
Be  truth  divested ;  thou  dost  know  the  truth. 
JMrom  thy  b^od^mjrjrung ;  what  constitutes 
Thy  glory,  constitutes  my  glory  too : 
But  David,  no,  can  never  raise  himself, 
IT~ErsThe  tread  not  Saul  beneath  his  feet. 

Sa.  David  ?  .  .  .  I  hate  hirn. .  .  .  But  yet  I  to  him 
Have  yielded  as  a  consort  my  own  daughter  .  .  . 
Ah !  thou  canst  never  know. — That  self-same  voice, 
Imperative  and  visionary  voice, 
•dMt 


When  I  in  privacy  obscurely  lived 

Far  from  the  throne,  and  all  aspiring  thoughts  ; 

For  many  nights  that  self-same  voice  hath  been 

Tremendous,  and  repell'd  me,  thund'ring  forth, 

Like  the  deep  roaring  of  the  stormy  waves  : 

"  Depart,  depart,  0  Saul  ..."    The  sacred  aspect, 

The  venerable  aspect  of  the  prophet, 

WhichJ^had  ^e^rjjnjtoajna^lie-£orejie  hadi 

Made  manifest  that  God  had  chosen  me 

For  Israel's  jing  :  that  Samuel,  in  a  dream, 

Now  withfarclifFrent  aspect  I  behold. 

T;  frnng   a  hollow,  dftftp,  fl.Tlfl   drftfl.rJfl]1 

hiiiLgitting^  on  a  radiant  mount  ; 


^ 
David  is  humbly  prostrate  at  his  feet  i 


U- 
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The  sacred  prophet  on  his  forehead  pours 

The  holy  oil ;  and  with  the  otheTTiand, 

Extending  to  my  head  a  hundred  cubits, 

He  snatches  from  my  brow  the  royal  crown  ; 

And  seeks  to  place  it  on  the  brow  of  David : 

But,  wouldst  thou  think  it  ?  David  prostrate  falls, 

With  piteous  gesture,  at  the  prophet's  feet, 

Eefusing  to  receive  it ;  and  he  weeps, 

And  cries,  and  intercedes  so  fervently, 

That  he  refits  it  on  my  head  at  last .  .  . 

— CTspectacle !  U  JJavid,  gen^ous JDavid  ! 

Then  thou  art  yet  obedient  to  thy  king;'? 

Mj  ann<?  raf7  faithful  subject '/  and  niyTriend?  .  .  . 

.Distraction !    Wouldst  thou  take  from  me  my  crown  ? 

Thou,  who  daredst  do  it,  insolent  old  man, 

Tremble  .  .  .  Who  art  thou  ?  .  .  .  Let  him  die  at  once, 

Who  e'en  conceived  the  thought  .  .  . — Alas,  alas ! 

I  rave  like  one  distracted !  .  .  . 

A&.  Jjet  him  die ; 

Let  David  only  die  :  and  with  him  vanish 
Dreams,  terrors,  omens,  and  distresses. 

SCENE  II. 

JONATHAN,  MICHAL,  SAUL,  ABNER. 

Jon.  Peace 

Be  with  the  king. 

Mi.  And  God  be  with  my  father. 

Sa.  .  .  .  Grief  always  is  with  me. — I  rose  to-day, 
Before  my  custom'd  hour,  in  joyful  hope  .  .  . 
But,  like  a  vapor  of  the  desert,  hope 
Hath  disappear 'd  already. — 0  my  son, 
What  boots  it  now  the  battle  to  defer  ? 
To  dread  defeat  is  worse  than  to  endure  it ; 
And  let  us  once  endure  it.     Let  us  fight 
To-day  ;  I  will  it. 

v  Jon.  We  to-day  shall  conquer. 

Father,  resume  thy  hopes :  hope  never  shone 
With  more  authentic  brightness  on  thy  prospects. 
Ah,  calm  thy  looks  again !  my  heart  is  big 
With  presages  of  victory.     This  plain 
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Shall  with  the  bodies  of  our  foes  be  cover'd; 
And  to  the  rav'nous  vultures  will  we  leave 
A  horrid  banquet  .  .  . 

Mi.  To  a  calmer  spot 

Within  thy  palace  we  will  soon  repair, 
0  father.     There,  amid  thy  palms  enthroned, 
Joyful  thyself,  thou,  by  restoring  to  her 
Her  much-loved  husband,  wilt  restore  to  life 
Thy  mournful  daughter  .  .  . 

So.  .  Evermore  in  tears  ? 


Are  these,  indeed,  the  pleasing  objects  destined 
To  renovate  Saul's  languid,  wither'd-mind? ... 


ou  a  solace  thus  to  my  distress  ? 


Mi.  Alas !  .  .  .  Thou  wouldst  notTlather,  that  1  wept  ? . . . 
Father,  and  who  in  everlasting  tears 
Now  keeps  me,  if  not  thou  ?  .  . . 

Jon.  Refrain ;  wouldst  thou 

Be  irksome  to  thy  father  ? — Saul,  take  comfort : 

.</***" 


.  . 

the  r.q.Tnp  :   a.  spiyit  of 


With  dawning  liffh,ft  descend^  fro™ 
ost  win 


Mis  brooding  wings.  _A /certainty  of  conquest, 
E'en  on  thy  heart,  will  quickly  be  impress'd. 

Set.  Now,  p'rhaps,  thou  wouldst  that  I  should  take  a 

part 

In  thy  weak  transports  ?  I  ? — What  victory  ? 
What  spirit  comes  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  all  weep.     To-day 
That  venerable  oak,  torn  up,  will  show 
Tts  squalid"  ~ 

"Matelyjjraiir.hes  to  the  gal  PS. of  Heaven. 
V  AnTaTl~is  weeping  tempest^hlo^^^n^,  d(v$ 
Rend,  rend  your  garments -scatter  on  your  hair 


Polluting  dust.     Yes,  this  day  is  the 
To  us,  the  final  day. 

Ab.  "*  Oft  have  I  said  it  : 

Your  importuning  presence  evermore 
Redoubles  his  fierce  pangs. 

Mi.  And  what  ?   Must  we 

Leave  our  beloved  father  ?  .  , 
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Jon.  At  his  side 

Presumest  thou  alone  to  stand  ?   Dost  thou 
-PfuBUiiiu  thai  in  tliyliaiidsT. . . 

Sa.  What,  what  is  this? 

Kage  sits  upon  the  faces  of  my  children  ? 
Who,  who  has  wrong'd  them?     Abner,  thou  perchance? 
These  are  my  blood ;  dost  know  it  not  ?  . . .  Eemember . . . 

Jon.  Ah,  yes !  we  are  thy  blood ;  and  lor  Tihy  sake 
Hold  ourselves  ready  all  our  blood  to  shed . . . 

Mi.  Father,  when  I  of  thee  my  consort  seek, 
Am  I  by  selfish  love  alone  impell'd  ? 
I  ask  of  thee  the  champion  of  thy  people, 
The  terror  of  Philistia,  thy  defender. 
In  thy  disconsolate  fantastic  hours, 
And  in  thy  fatal  presages  of  death, 
Ah !  did  not  David  sometimes  solace  thee 
With  his  celestial  music  ?     Was  not  he 
A  very  beam  of  10 y  across  thy  darkness  ? 

Jon    And  I;  thou  knowes^iFT wear  a  sword; 
But;  what  boots  that,  if  the  resoundingjsteps 
Of  Israel's  warrior  to~my  yleps  give"  not 

The  law  supreme?     Should  we  of  fighting  .speak, 

Were  David  here?     We^S^alre^^cph^uer'd. 

fig.  O  LiniBS  lun^  past !  ;T7^'mv  illustrious  days 
Of  fcyfnl  tri^rnpTi  I . . .  Lo !  they' throngttefm e  me, 
Triumphant  images  of  past  success. 
I  from  the  camp  return,  with  bloody  sweat 
All  cover'd,  and  with  honorable jlu&t : 
In  my  extinguish'cl  pride,  behold,  I  walk ; 
And  praises  tolh'e  Lord  .  .7T, "praise  the  Lord?  . . .  - 
The  ears_of  God_areck)ged  against  my  voice ; 
Mute  is  my  lip  .  .  .  Where  is  iny  glory  ?  where, 
Where  is  the  blood  of  my  slain  enemies?  . . . 
— Jon.  Thou  wouldBt  Have  all  in  David  . . . 

Mi.  But,  with  thee 

David  is  not,  0  no :  to  banishment 

Thou  drov'st  him  from  thy  presence,  sought'st  his  death . . 
David,  thy  son ;  thy  noblest  ornament ; 
Mildest  nnd.do.cile;  more  than  lightning  swift 
To  serve  thee  ;  and  in  loving  thee  more  warm, 
ThaijJLliy  own  Children.     Fa/EEef, "ah  !  desist . . . 
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Sa.  Tears  from  my  eyes  are  gushing  ?    Who  hath  thus 
Forced  me  to  unaccustorn'd  tenderness  ? 
Let  me  dry  up  my  eyes.^— 

Ab.  I  counsel  thee, 

0  king,  to  thy  pavilion  to  withdraw. 
Thy  marshall'd  forces,  read}7"  for  the  combat, 
Ere  long  I  will  display  to  thee.     Now  come 
that 


V>A  nnTiyinppd  that  nothing  is  in  David  .  .  . 
SCENE  III. 

DAVID,    SAUL,   ABNER,   JONATHAN,    MICHAL. 

Da.  Except  his  innocence. 

Sa.  What  do  I  see? 

Mi.  0  Heav'ns  ! 

Jon.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ab.  Audacious  .  .  . 

Jon.  Father 

Mi.  Father,  he  is  my  spouse  ;  to  me  thou  gav'st  him. 

Sa.  0  what  a  sight  is  this  ! 

Da.  0  Saul,  my  king  ! 

Thou  dost  demand  this  head;  for  a  long  time 
Already  hast  thou  sought  it  ;  here  it  is  ; 
Sever  it  now,  'tis  thine. 

Sa.  What  do  I  hear?... 

O  David,  .  .  .  David  !     In  theejspeaks  a  God  : 
AGod  to-day  doth  usher  theeTo  me  .  .  . 

"Da.  Yes,  monarch  ;  He  who  is  the  only  God  ; 
He,  who  in  Elah  prompted  me  to  meet,, 
Although  a  stripling,  and  yet  inexpert, 
The  menacing  colossal  arrogance 
Of  fierce  Goliath,  clad  in  mail  complete  : 
That  God,  who  thence  on  thy  wide-dreaded  arms 
Heap'd  victory  on  victory  ;  and  who, 
Always  in  His  designs  inscrutable, 
flVingp,  «.«  ivp  instrument,  my  hand  obscure 
For  signal  exploits  :  hither  now  that  God  * 
Doth  usher  me  to  thee,  with  victory. 
Now^as  thou  jikest  best,  a  simplejgflT-iior, 
Or  leader  ofthTTaahcLs,  if  JUJeserve 
Such  a  distinction,  fotkft  Tna.     On  the  earth 

VOL.  IT.  K 
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First  let  thy  foes  be  strewn  :  by  the  keen  breath 
Of  northern  blasts  be  all  the  clouds  dispersed, 
That  gather  in  dark  masses  round  thy  throne  : 
Thou  afterwards,  0  Saul,  with  death  shalt  pay  me. 
Not  one  faint  stmggl e,  not  a  single  thought, 
Should  my  death  cost  thee.     Thou,  OTufig,  shalt  say  : 
^*_Be  David  slain j"  and  Abner  instantly 
Shall  slay  me. — I  will  grasp  nor  sword  nor  shield  ; 
Within  the  palace  of  my  sov'reign  lord 
All  weapons  misbecome  me,  -sasmg-ps 
Humility,  and  prayers,  and  passive  love, 
And  innocence.     I  ought,  if  God  so  will, 
-To  perish  as  thy  son,  not  as  thy  foe. 
Thus  was  the  son  6T  thejjrst  ancestor 
Of  Israel's 


On  the  great  mount,  his  sacrificial  blood  ; 

No  disobedient  word  or  sign  escaped  him  : 

Already  had  his  father  raised  one  hand 

To  slay  him,  while  he  fondly  kissed  the  other. — 

Saul  ^ay e  mx  I3eT~t5aul  tajces  jjiaJLJife  away. ' 

Through  him  I  gained  renown,  through_him  I  lpse_it : 

Tfp.  -mfl.fi p.  Tnft  grftat.  and  now  he  makesjne  nothing. 

Sa.  0,  what  a  thick  mist  irom  my  siged  eyes 
Those    words    disperse  !      What    voice     sounds    in    my 

heart !  .  .  .— 

David,  thou  speakest  as  a-mg.rA-CLLs'arlor, 
And  valiant  TV  eie  Lliy  d^ecCs;  but,  blmdjwJjJj^pridQ, 
\    Thou  dur'dst  despise  me  afterwards  ;  dar'dst  raise 
Thyself  above  mejto  mv_praige  pretend. 
And  clothe  thyseli^TEniny  reflected  light. 
And,  were  I  not  thy  kin g, "does  Tf  become 
A  warrior  young  to  scorn  an  aged  warrior.? 
Thou,  great  in  all  things,  wert  not  so  in  this. 
Of  thee  the  daughters  of  my  people  sang  : 
"  David,  the  valiant,  his  ten  thousands  slew ; 
"  Saul  slew  his  tnousandsT"     I'o  my  inmost  heart, 
David,  thou  wouiidelist  me.     Why  saidst  thou  not  : 
"  Saul,  in  his  youth,  not  only  slew  a  thousand, 
"  But  many  thousands  :  he  the  warrior  is ; 
"  Me  he  created  "  ? 

Da.  I  indeed  said  this  ; 
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But  those,  who  to  thy  hearing  gain'd  access, 
More  loudly  cried  :  "  Too  powerful  is  David  : 
"  In  all  men's  mouths,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many ; 
11  If  thou,  Saul,  slay  him  not,  who  will  restrain  him  ?  " — 
With  less  of  art,  and  more  of  verity^ 
What  said  not  Abner  to  the  king  ?  :  "  Ah,  David 
"Too  much  surpasses  mej.  hence  I  abhor  Mm : 
"  !Hence  envy,  fear  him  ;  hence  I  wish  him  dead."  \  • 
Ab.  Minp.rpta.Tif  I  th A  flay  f.TiA.f,  f.hou  clandestinely  i 
prophets  trait'rously  cabal 


for  thy  monarch  thou  didst  spread  in  secret 
xus_snares  ;  when  shelteFthou  didst  seek 
iiLthe  bosom  of  Philistia's  sons  ; 
And  spending  days  pfoTa'rie'wTtn"T6es  impure, 
Didst  meanwhile  with  domestic"  traitors  hold, 
A  secret  commerce  :  now,  do  I  perchance 
Only  allege  this?  or  didst  thou  not  do  it  ? 
At  first,  who  more. install' d  thee  than  myself 
Within  thy  monarch's  heart  ?     Who  prompted  him 
His  son-in-law  to  make~thee?     Abner  only .  71 

Mi.  'Twas  I :  I  at  my  father's  hand  obtain'd 
David  as  consort ;  his  I  sought  to  be  ; 
I,  smitten  by  his  ^virtues.     He  inspired 
My  earliest  sighs ;  the  idol  of  my  heart, 
My  hope,  my  life  was^he^and  he  alone. 
Although  disguisecl  in  base  obscurity, 
Keduced  to  poverty,  yet  evermore 
David  had  been  more  welcome  to  my  hearf^ 
Than~aSy~pru»ud  king  wliom  the  east  adores.    |  vA 

Sa.  But  thou,  0  David,  canst  thou  controvert 
The  charges  Abner  brings  ?     Didst  thou  not  seek 
A  shelter  in  Philistia  ?     T)j^pt.  |,hou  not 
Sow  in  my  people  seeds  of  black  revolj;? 
Hast  thou  not  ploited  many  times  to  take 
Thy  monarch's  life,  thy  second  father's  life  ? 

Da.  Behold ;  this  border  of  thy  royal  garment 
Answers  for  me.  ; ODost  recognize  it,  thou  ? 
Take  it ;  examine  it. 

Sa.  Give  it  to  me. 

What  do  I  see  ?     'Tis  mine ;  assuredly  .  .  . 
Whence  didst  thou  take  it  ?  ... 

K  2 
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Da.  From  thyself  I  took  it, 

With  this  my  sword,  from  off  thy  royal  robe, 
own  hands  sever 'd  it. — Eemember'st  thou 

There,  where  barbarously  thou 
Pursuedst  me,  a  baiiish'cl  man,  to  death ; 
There  was  I,  in  the  cave,  that  from  the  fount 
Derives  its  name,  a  friendless  fugitive ; 
There,  thou  alone,  thy  warriors  having  station' d 
To  guard  the  rugged  entrance  of  the  cave, 
On  downy  pillows,  in  calm  quietness, 
Didst  close  thine  eyes  in  sleep  .  .  .  Didst  thou,  0  Heav'ns, 
^^tJL£^^2£2!}l§-J11^  kloodyjyioughts  inflamed, 
"Yet  slumber  there?     Thou  see'st  how  mighty  God 
Defeats  the  schemes  of  human  subtlety  ! 
Therewith  impunity  I  might  have  slain  thee, 
And  by  another  issue  nave  escaped : 
This  border  of  thy  robe  sufficiently 
Proves  this  to  thee.     Behold  thee,  thou  a  king, 
A  haughty  and  a  great  one,  in  the  midst 
Of  arm'd  battalions,  fallen  in  the  hands 
Of  the  proscribed  calumniated  youth  .  .  . 
Abner,  the  valiant  Abner,  where  was  he  ? 
Thus  does  he  guard  thy  life  ?     Thus  serve  his  king  ? 
Thou  see'st  in  whom  thou  hast  reposed  thy  trust ; 
And  against  whom  thou  hast  thine  anger  turn'd. — 
Now,  art  thou  satisfied?     Now  hast  thou  not, 
Saul,  of  my  heart  proofs  incontestable, 
And  of  my  fealty  and  innocence  ? 
Not  proofs  persuasive  of  the  little  love, 
Of  the  malignant  and  invidious  rage, 
And  the  precarious  vigilance  of  Abner  ?  . 

Sa.  My  son,  thou  hast  prevail'd ;  . . .  thou  hast  prevailV 
Abner,  do  thou  behold  him ;  and  be  dumb. 

Mi.  Ojoy! 

Da.  0  father  !  .  .  . 

Jon.  0  auspicious  day  ! 

Mi.  0  husband  !  .  .  . 

Sa.  Yes,  this  is  a  day  of  joy, 

A  day  of  restitution  and  of  triumph. 
I  will  that  thou  to-day^omTnand  my  armies  : 
1  "merToppose  not ;  f 
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Let  no  contention  'twixt  you  two  arise, 
Except  an  emulation  which  shall  slay 
Most^oOiir.jenemie8.     Thou,  Jonathan, 
Beside  the  brptherof  thy  heart  shaltjight  : 
David  to  me  is  suret^fov  thy  hip,  ;  ' 
And  thou  art  so  for  his. 

Jon.  When  David  leads 

Our  armies,  God   TJJTnsplf   >iAr.rvmo«  nnv  smrp+.y 

-3KT  GodTdoth  restore  thee  to  me  ;  He  will  save  thee  .  .  . 

Sa.  Let  this  suffice.     Before  the  fight  begins, 
Come  to  the  tent,  0  son,  a  little  while, 
And  rest  thy  wearied  limbs.     Thy  s 


Shall  soothejthejong  affliction  of  thy  absence 

iLowri  hands  mp.a.nwhilp,  shall 
And  minister  4hy  food-    My  daughter,  now 
Eepair  in  part  (for  thou  alone  canst  do  it) 
The  unintended  errors  of  thy  father. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

DAVID,    ABNER. 

Ab.  Behold  me :  at  thy  summons  I  appear, 
Ere  scarce  the  king  hath  from  the  banquet  risen. 

Da.  I  wish'd  to  speak  to  thee  in  secret  here_ 

Ab.  Thou    wouldst    perchance    hear    of    the    coming; 
fight?... 

Da.  And  at  the  same  time  tell  thee,  that  thou'rt  not 
Subordinate  to  me ;  that  both  alike 
Our  people  and  our  lawful  king  we  serve, 
And  Israel's  mighty  God.     Let  not  our  breasts 
Harbor  another  thought. 

Ab.  I,  for  our  king, 

From  whose  blood  I  descend,  had  in  the  camp 
Already  brandish'd  my  ensanguined  sword, 
Before  the  shrill  twang  of  thy  sling  was  heard  .  .  . 

Da.  The  monarch's  blood  runs  not  within  my  veins  : 
My  deeds  are  known  to  all :  I  boast  not  of  them  : 
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Abner  well  knows  them.  —  In  forgetfulness 

Let  them  be  buried  ;  only  recollect 

Thine  own  :  and,  rivalling  thy  former  fame, 

Seekjmly  to  surpass  thyself  to-day. 

Ab.  I  hitherto  believed  myself  the  leader  : 
j  David  was  not  here  then  :  I  ventured  hence 
1  To  order  all  things  for  the  victory  : 
i  Hear  what  I  should  have  done,  had  I  commanded.  — 

Full  in  our  front,  from  north  to  south,  the  camp 

Of  the  Philistines  fills  the  valley's  length. 

Behind  it  rise  thick  bushes  ;  'tis  defended 

By  lofty  banks  in  front  :  eastward.  Ji 

By  a  not  lofty  hill,  of  gentle  slope 

,  but  rough,  precipitous, 


Upon  the  other  side  ;  an  ample  outlet 
Lies  amid  mountains  to  the  west,  through  which 
By  a  vast  plain  the  traveller  may  go, 
Exempt  from  hindrance,  to  the  murmuring  sea. 
There,  if  we  thither  can  decoy  our  foes., 
ffhft  wfl.r  will  fy>  assured. 


But,  to  accomplish  that,  'tis  needful  first 
To  feign  retreat.     In  three  battalions  form'd, 
If  we  towards  the  valley's  left  side  bend, 
We  shall  in  front  encounter  their  right  flank._ 
The  first'  battalion  with  forT%id"iiiiir(jIi  advances, 
And  seems  to  n*y  ;  the  second,  moving  slowly, 
Remains  behind,  in  thin,  disorder'd  ranks, 
A  sure  temptation  to  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  a  band  conspicuousjor  its  valor 
.The  rugged  hill  towards  the  east  has  gain'd, 
And  on  the  rear  of  the  invading  host 

Thna  jjJWvrvyfl  jf, 


JfehindT  transversely  ;  and  behold  we  make 
A  dreadful,  universal  carnage  of  it. 

Da.  Equally  wise  and  valorous  art  tho>n. 
Nothing,  0  Abner,  should  be  alter'd  now 
In  thy  arrangements.     YalorJI  commend 
Wherever  found  :  a^  soldier  I"will  be, 
And  not  a  leader  :  and  my  coming  fiere 
by  addition  ol  a  sword 


Alter  thy  battle. 
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Ab.  David  is  the  leader  : 

David  is  master  of  our  armies.     Who 
Combats,  compared  with  him? 

Da.  Who  less  indeed 

Should  stoop  to  .jealousy  than  Abner,  since 
Hft  *>  ffn  1llg>l1y  glTt^  ?    Excellent, 
However  I  behold  it,  is  thv  scheme. 
Myself  and  Jonathan  beside  the  tent 

Of   Saul  shall  r>nm]^Q^  •    fiTrf.li.A-rj  fn^y'rrlg  fliA  r>rvrili; 

Uz  shall  advance  ;  with  f.Tirmgand  fiTinaeii  men 
Zadok  the  eastern  eminence  shalljffiin  ; 
And  thoUj  WTth^greatest  numEers,  shall  command 
The.  body  of  the  army. 

Ab.  This  to  thee 

Belongs;    it  IS  the  p]  «.<•».  A  nf  >ir>nnr. 

Da.  Hence 

I    lace  thee  there.  —  As  yef- 


, 

Thou  shalt  keep  all  in  steady  preparation  ; 

But  till  the  fourth  hour  of  the  afternoon  ,  ,  •  _ 

Be  not  the  trumpets  heard.     Thou  seefst  how      T/^ 
A  furious  west  wind  blows  ;  the  dazzling  sun 
And  driven  dust_wilL  tow'rds  the  close  of  dav. 


Ab.  Thou  speakest  wisely. 

Da.  Now,  go  ;  command  :  and  do  not  from  thyself, 
With  base  and  courtly  artince^of_which 
Thou  shouldst  be  ignorant, 


Which,  pa  a.  naptairi,  th^i  sn  well 
SCENE  II. 

DAVID. 
figl] 

.BirLjif  he  have  not  gain' a  his  soJdier^Eearts. 
What  boots  the  foresight  of  a  generaM? 
Of  this  alone  is  Aftnp.r  destitute  •     ^S 
Arid  thja  to  ma  God  grants.     To-day  we  conquer ; 
'1*0  mnrT'ow  once  more  will  I  leave  the  king  ; 
TTnr  •nAArAv^y  nis  side  can  there  be  peace 
For  me  .  .  /What  do  I  say  ?    New" victory  |    *  ^^JUfr^  \ 
Would  be  ascribed  to  me  as  a  new  crime.^  |   -J[  J 
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SCENE  III. 

MICHAL,    DAVID. 

Mi.  My  spouse,  hast  thou.  not  heard  ?    My  father  scarce 
Eose  from  a  joyous  banquet,  when  towards  him 
AJb&ej^dyjinced,  and  spake  to  him  an  instant : 
I  enter^he  retired  ;  I  found  the  king 
No  longer  what  he  was. 

Da.  But  yet,  what  said  he  ? 

What  couldest  thou  infer  ?  .  .  . 

Mi.  Just  now  was  he 

Devoted  to  our  cause  ;  with  us  he  wept,; 
Alternately  embraced  us ;  and  from  us, 
As  if  in  his  defence,  he  prophesied 
A  race  of  future  heroes  ;  he  appear'd 
-.To  us,  as  he  said  this,  jnorft  than  a  father  : 
More  than  a  king  he  now  appears  to  me. 

jj&.  Ah !  do  not  weep,  0  wife,  before  the  time  i 
Saul  is  the  king ;  his  will  in  us  niust  be 
Accomplish'd.     So  that  he  to-day  may  lose  not 
The  battle  ;  let  him  'gainst  myself  to-morrow 
[Resume  his  cruel  thoughts :  I  will  resume  ~~ 
[y  abject  state,  my  bitter  banishment. 


[y  fugitive  and  apprp.hmisivft 

Lv-true  and  only  death  will  be  to  leave  thee  : 

aid  yet  I  ought  to, do  it  ...  Ah,  vamTlopes  ! 

Jv nuptial  ties  for  thee  how  inauspicious  ! 

mother  spouse  aThappy  regal  state 

lad  given  Lhee ;  and  I  deprive  thee  of  it. 

JnEappyTT.  .  .  Nor  p,a.nst  f.Tion  rflfl,>A 


if  Thy  ever  fugitive  and  homeless  consort, 
he  father  of  a  num'rous  " 


Mi.  Ah,  no  !  we  never  shall  again  be  parted  : 
No  one  shall  dare  to  rend  thee  from  my  breast. 
I  never  will  return,  no,  never  more; 
TVthat  unhappy  life  which  I  dragg'd  on 
Deprived  of  theeTthe  tomb  sliatt^QiieTliold  me. 
I  Isinguish'd  in  tHaT  palace  of  Jespair7 
Alone  and  weeping,  through  the  tedious  days  ; 
The^ahadggof  nig;ht  with  dreadful  dreams  were  fraught. 
Now,  I  beheld  my  cruel  fathers  sword 
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Suspended  o'er  thy  head ;  thy  voice  I  heard 

Persuasive,  weeping,  supplicating,  fit 

To  drive  all  cruel  feelings  from  the  breast ; 


secret  labyrinths  01  darksome  caves, 
Making  thy  couch  of  the  unyielding  flint ; 
While  at  the  motion  of  each  rustling  leaf 
Thy  faint  heart  trembled  ;  and  thou  sought'st  another ; 
AndT  thence  another ;  yet  without  once  finding 
A  place  of  retjLT  urtjuietness,  or  friends : 
Sick,  anxious,  weary  .  .  .  worn  wittfparching  thirst .  .  . 
0    Heav'ns ! .  .  .  How    tell    my    anguish,    doubts,    long 

trembling  ? — 
JEfomore,  no,  never  will  I  leave  thee ;  ne.ver  .  .  . 

ID  a.  Tnou  torturest  my  heart :  ah,  cease ! .  .  .  This  day 
To  bfeGd  is  consecrated,  not  to  te^rs. 

^'.Provided  that  an  obstacle  to-day 
Arise  not  to  thy  fighting.     I  fear  not 
The  fight  on  thy  account ; 

Proof  against  all  assaults, 

But  I  am  fearful  lest  perfidious  Abner 
Frustrate  on  thy  account,  or~Tntercep"t^ 
The  victory  to-day. 

Da.  And  what  ?  did  Saul 

Appear  to  thee  to  hesitate  to  trust 
The  conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  me  ? 

Mi.  I  heard  not  that ;  but  sternly  did  he  frown, 
And  whisper'd  to  himself  I  know  not  what 
Of  trait'rous  priests  :  of  strangers  in  the  camp ; 
Of  slmulatenvrrtii  ft  .  .  .  Broken,  dark, 
Mournful,  tremendous  words,  to  her  who  is 
The  wife  of  David  and  the  child  of  Saul. 

Da.  Behold  him  :  let  us  hear.*  --j 

Mi.  ]  Just  GodJ  I  pray  Thee, 

_Succor  to-day  Th ^consecrated  servant! 

Confound  blasphemers  j_  giv^-my:"latheir  jighj; ; 
'  i/rotect  my  nusband"7  and,.deiend~Th.y  people.- 
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SCENE  IV. 

SAUL,   JONATHAN,   MICHAL,    DAVID. 

Jon.  Ah  come,  beloved  father  ;  to  thy  thoughts 
Allow  a  little  respite  :  the  pure  air 
Will  bring  thee  some  refreshment  ;  come  :  and  sit 
A  little  while  among  thy  children  now. 

Sa.  .  .  .  What  are  those  words  I  hear  ? 

Mi.  Beloved  father  !  .  .  . 

Sa.  Who,   who  are  ye?  ...  Who  speaks   of    pure  air 

here?  .  .  . 

This  ?  'tis  a  thick  impenetrable  gloom  ; 
A  land  of  darkness  ;  and  the  shades  of  death  .  .  . 

see  !     (Jome  nearer  me  ;  dost  thou  observe  it  ? 
A  fatal  wreath  ofblood  surrounds  the..s.un  .  .  . 
Heard'st  fKou~tfee^8m^ing  of  ill-omened  birds  ? 
The  vocal  air  rp.amindsjwithToucL  laments 
That  smite  my  ears,  compelling  me  to  weep  .  .  . 
But  what  ?    Ye,  ye  weep"also  ?  .  .  . 

Jon.  Mighty  God 

Of  Israel,  dost  Thou  thus  Thy  face  avert 
From  Saul  the  king  ?     Is  he.  Thy  servant  once, 
Abandon'd  to  the  adversary  thus  ? 

Mi.  Father,  thy  much-loved  daughter  is  beside  thee  : 
If  thou  art  cheerful,  she  is  aJ^Qjcheerful  ; 
She,  if  thou  weepest,  weeps  .  .  .  But,  wherefore  now 
Should  we  shed  tears  ?     For  joy  hath  reappear'd. 

Sa.  David,  thou  meanest.    Ah  !  .  .  .  Why  doth  not  David 
Also  embrace  me  with  my  other  children  ? 

Da.  0  father  !  .  .  .  I  have  been  restrain'd  by  fear 
Of  importuning  thee.     Ah  !  why  canst  thou 
'fl1i  tfiflifl  mv  hp.fl.rt  ?  I  evermore  am  thine^ 

Sa.  Thou  lovest  tnen  .  .  .  ine  house  .  .  .~of  Saul  ? 


Da.  I  love  it  ? 

0  Heav'ns  !___Dear_as  the  appleofjQLmejye^ 
Te  me  is  Jonathan  j~Tnei1;h"er3nipw, 
Nor  heed  a  peril  in  the  world,  for  thee  ; 
Lot  my  wife,  if  she  can,  say  with  what  love, 
And  how  much  love,  I  love  her  .  .  . 

Sa.  Yet,  thyself 

Thou  mightily  dost  prize  .  .  . 
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Da.  I,  prize  myself?  .  .  . 

No  despicable_soldier  in  the  camp, 
" 


nothing,  nothing  in  the  sighTo'f  "God.      « 
.  Incessantly  To  me  of  God  thoflnspeakest  ; 

"Ypf.,  t.hrm  wfi]]  knowest  that  the  craftv  ra^e. 

Cruel,  tremendous^  of  .perfidioiij^riests, 
tor  a.  Iflng-  time  «ft™r»d  ™P  4*™™ 


ost  thou  thus  nameJBim  to  insult  me  ? 

Da.  I 

Name  Him,  to  give  Him  glory.     Why  dost  thou 
Believe  that  He  no  longer  is  with  thee  ? 
He  doth  not  dwell  with  him  who  loves  Him  not  : 
But,  doth  He  ever  fail  to  succor  him 
Who  doth  invoke  Him,  and  who  hath  reposed 
In  Him  Implicit  trust  ?    He  to  the  throne 
Appointed  thee  ;  and  on  that  throne  He  keeps  thee  : 
And  if  in  Him,  in  Him  exclusively 
Thou  dost  contide,  He's  thine,  and  'thou  art  gig, 

Sa.  Who  speaks  of  Jleav'n  '(  ...  Is  he  in  snowy  vest  /\f* 

^Enrobed  who  thus  his  sacred  lip  unseals  '(  ,  \^v 

Let's  see  him  ...  No  :  thou  art  a  warrior  :  thon        (^ 
Graspest  the  sword  :  approach  ;  and  let  me  se^  ^\y~ 

Tf  T\  __  -  J    J.1  ____    ~_    C~,~,,^l     J  ^Xl,     —^^^^4-    ~«  ~  ~) 

•      t  _/  1 


VT 

Hint,  sword  JB  this  ?     *Tis  no±  the  same,  methinks, 

V^ 

fhich  tj 

Wl 

th.  my  own 

hands,  on 

thee  bes 

Low'd  .  .  . 

This  is  the  sword  that  my  poor  sling  acquired. 
The  sword  that  over  me  in  Elah  hung 
Threat'ning  my  life  ;  in  fierce  Goliath's  hands 
I  saw  it  flash  a  horrid  glare  of>eteath 
Before  my  eyes  :  he  graspjMt :  but  it  bears 
]s[ot  mine,  but  his  coagtilated  bloccC 

Sa.  Was  not  that  sword,  a  consecrated  thing, 
In_Nob,  witEin'the  tabel'liade  hurrg-?— • 
Was  it  not  wrapp'd  within~the  mystic  Ephod, 
And  thus"  from  all" uhlmllow'd  eyes  conceal'd? 
Devoted  to  the  Lorfl  of7)ost.«lv>r  flv^?  .  . 
"  Da.^Titi  Mti  •  Lul .  .  . 

Sa.  Whence   didst  thou  obtain   it, 

then? 
Who  dared  to  give  it  ?  who  ?  .  .  . 

Da.  I  will  explain. 
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Pow'rless  and  fugitive  to  Nob  I  came  : 
Wherefore  I  flecLJJLQJLJmgwest.^   Ev'ry  path 
Was  crowded  with  unhappy  wretches  ;  I, 
Defenceless,  foundjmyself  at  ev'ry  step 
WifFirn  thft"iaws  pf  death.     With  humble  brow 


within  tl^e  taBernacle  wher 
h,  fle 


doth,  flescqnd.  :  and  there,  these_arms^ 
(Which  if  a  living  man  might  to  his  side 
Refit  them,  David  surely  was  that  man) 
Myself  demanded  of  the  priest. 
""ISST""  ~£hdhe?... 

Da.  Gave  them  to  me. 
Sa.  He  was  ? 

Da.  Ahimelech. 

Sa.  Perfidious    traitor  !  .  .  .  Vile  !  .  .  .  Where    is    the 

altar?  .  .  . 

0  rage  !  .  .  .  Ah,  air  are  miscreants  !  traitors  all  !  ... 
i^^  ?  .  .  7""" 


gum  la  in^estmi-gDJjg^wjj^jjg  .  .  .  Where  is  the  axe?  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  altar  ?  let  him  be  destroy  'd  .  .  . 
Where  is  the  off  'ring  ?     I  will  slay  him  .  .  . 

Mi.  Father  ! 

Jon.  0  Heav'ns  !    What  mean  these  words  ?   Where  dost 

thoufly?.  .  . 

Be  pacified.  I  pray  thee  :  there  are  not 
Or  altars  here, 


. 

espect  that  God  who  hears  thee  evermore. 

Sa.  Who  thus  restrains  me?  .  .  .  Who  resists  me  thus? 
Who  forces  me  to  sit  ?  ... 

Jon.  My  father  .  .  . 

Da.  Thou, 

Great  God  of  Israel,  do  Thou  succor  him  ! 


Sa.  I  am  bereft  of  peace  :  "the  ^ 

Mvchildren^and  Tn,y  pywV  of  flimTo-Kt,  all,  all 
Arc  taken  from  me!  .  .  .  AJ 


Wno  doth  console  thee  ?  who  is  now  the  guide, 
The  prop  of  thy  bewi  }  flpy'd  fpAV.1  PTI  Pg«  ?  .  .  . 
Thy  children  all  are  mute  ;  are  harsh,  and  cruel  .  . 
And  of  the  dotiny  and  infirm  old  man 
They  oufy  wi»h-fehc  death  :  and  nought  attracts 
-My  children;  "but  the  fatal  diadem, 


/u 
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Which  now  is  twined  around  thy  hoarjrjbead. 
Wrest  it  at  once :.  and  at  the  same  time  sever 
From  this  now  tremulous  decaying  Form 
Your  father's  palsied  Head  .  .  .  Ah,  wretched  state  ! 
Better  were  death.     I  wish  for  death  .  .  . 

~M7~~  0  father ! 

We  all  desire  thy  life :  we  each  of  us 
Would  die  ourselves,  to  rescue  thee  from  death  .... 

Jon.  — Now^,  since  in  tears  his  fury  is  dissolved. 
Brother,  cCb  thou,  to  recompose  his  soul. 
Exert' thy  voice.     So  many  times  already 


Hast 


Tb'ca 


ihou  enthralTcl  Jiim  with  cclestiar  songs 


m  oblivion. 


Mi.  Yes  ;  thou  seeest  now, 

The  breathing  in  his  panting  breast  subsides  ; 
His  looks,  just  now  so  savage,  swim  in  tears : 
Now  is  the  time  to  lend  hinPtljy  aijijis  lance. 
T>a.  "May  Uod  in  mercy  speak  to  him  through  me.1 — 

Omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite, 

Thou,  who  dost  govern  each  created  thing  ; 
Thou,  who  from  nothing  mad'st  me  by  Thy  might, 

Blest  with  a  soul  that  dares  to  Thee  take  wing ; 
Thou,  who  canst  pierce  the'  abyss  of  endless  night. 

And  all  its  myst'ries  into  davliyht  .bring ; 
The  universe  doth  tremble  at  Thy  nod, 
And  sinners  prostrate  own  the  outstretch'd  arm  of  God. 

Oft  on  the  gorgeous  blazing  wings  .ere  now 
Of  thousand  cherubim  wert  Thou  reveal'd ; 

Oft  did  Thy  pure  divinity  endow 

Thv  people's  RhepherdJlL.t'h^  ™a-Hbial  field  : 

To  him  a  stream  of  eloquence  wert  Thou ; 

Thou  wert  his  sword,  his  wisdom,  and  his  shield : 

From  Thy  bright  throne,  O  God,  bestow  one  ray 

To  cleave  the  gath'ring  clouds  that  intercept  the  day. 

1  All  the  following  lyric  verses  may  be  sung  by  David  without  shakes, 
if  he  happens  to  be  both  a  singer  and  actor.  It  will  otherwise  be  suffi- 
cient, in  order  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  if  each  stanza  is  preceded  by  ,a 
short  instrumental  musical  passage,  adapted  to  the  subject;  and  if  David 
then  recites  the  stanza  with  majesty  and  gravity. 


j 
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In  tears  of  darkness  we  .  .  . 


Sa.  Hear  I  the  voice 

Of  David?  .  ."/-ftem-a  mortal  lethargy 
-it-seeins-tQjszake.me,  and  displays  to  me 
Tlie  cheeringadiance  of  m    earl       ears. 


David. 

Who  comes,  who  comes^  unseen*,  yet  heard  ? 
A  sable  cloud  of  dust  appear  'd, 

Chased  by  the  eastern  blast.  — 
But  it  has  burst  ;  and  from  its  womb 
A  thousand  brandish'd  swords  illume 

The  track  through  which  it  pass'd  .  .  . 

Saul,  as  a  tow'r,  his  forehead  rears, 
His  head  a  flaming  circlet  wears. 

The  earth  beneath  his  feet 
Echoes  with  tramp  of  horse  and  men  : 
The  sea,  the  sky,  the  hills,  the  plain, 

The  warlike  sounds  repeat. 

In  awful  majesty  doth  Saul  appear  ; 

Horsemen  and  chariots  from  before  him  fly  : 
Chill'd  by  his  presence  is  each  heart  with  fear  ; 

And  god-like  terrors  lighten  in  his  eye. 

Ye  sons  of  Ammon,  late  so  proud, 
Where  now  the  scorn,  the  insults  loud, 

Ye  raised  against  our  host  ? 
Your  corpses  more  than  fill  the  plain  ; 
The  ample  harvest  of  your  slain 

Invalidates  your  boast. 

See  what  it  is  thus  to  depend 
On  gods  unable  to  defend.  — 

But  wherefore  from  afar 
Hear  I  another  trumpet  sound  ? 
'Tis  Saul's  :  —  he  levels  with  the  ground 

All  Edom's  sons  of  war. 
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Thus  Moab,  Zobah,  by  his  arms  laid  low, 

With  impious  Amalek,  united  fall  : 
Saul,  like  a  stream  fed  by  dissolving  snow, 

Defeats,  disperses,  overwhelms  them  all. 

Sa.  This  is  the  voice  of  my  departed  years, 
That  from  the  tomb  to  glory  now  recalls  me. 
I  live  again  in  my  victorious  ymith,  — 
When  I  hear  this  .  .  .  —What  do  I  say  ?  ...  Alas  ! 
Should  cries  of  war  be  now  address'd  to  me  ?  .  .  . 
Oblivion,  indolence,  and  peace,  invite 
The  old  man  to  themselves. 

Da.  Lej  peace  be  sung.  — 

"  "       ••* 

Weary  and  thirsty,  see  he  lies 

Beside  his  native  stream  ; 
God's  champion,  whose  past  victories 

Wake  many  a  glorious  dream. 

4 

laurel's  evergreen 


Doth  screen  his  head  from  heal  ; 
His  children,  all  around  him  seen,  " 


,  ,  ^ 

His  sighs  and  smiles  repeat.  '     t  \f\  (ft 

They  weep  and  smile,  then  smile  and  weep, 

With  sympathy  endued  ; 
And  still  a  strict  ^accordance  keep 

To  ev'ry  varying  mood. 

One  daughter's  gentle  hand  unfits 

His  crested  helm  and  sword  ; 
His  consort  fond  beside  him  sits, 

Embracing  her  loved  lord. 

The  other  doth  clear  water  bring 

From  the  pure  ambient  flood, 
To  cleanse  his  stately  brows,  where  cling 
jOommingled  dust^and  blood.^ 

A  cloud  of  odorous  flow'rs  she  spreads, 
Which  breathe  their  perfumes  near  ; 
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And  on  his  honor'd  hand  she  sheds 
The  duteous  filial  tear. 

But  why  sits  one  apart  reclined, 

In  pensive  mood  alone  ? 
Alas,  she  mourns  that  others  find 

A  task,  while  she  has  none. 

But  diff'rent  thoughts,  with  eager  haste, 

Attract  the  band  of  boys  ; 
Till  his  turn  comes  to  be  embraced, 

One  son  himself  employs 
To  make  the  blood-encrusted  blade 

Frmn  npot  nnrl 


With  envy  fired,  another  said  : 
"  When  shall  I  poise  that  spear? 

"  That  pond'rous  lance  when  shall  I  wield, 

That  now  defies  my  strength  ?" 
Another  grasps  the  blazon'  d  shield, 
And  stalks  behind  its  length. 

Then  tears  of  sweet  surprise, 
From  forth  the  swimming  eyes 

Of  Saul  are  seen  to  roll  : 
For  of  his  blooming  race, 


He  knows  that  he's  the  soul. 

The  pleasure  how  entire, 

How  happy  is  the  sire, 

Whose  waking  thoughts  inspire 

Affections  so  sincere  ! 
But  now  the  day  is  o'er  ; 
The  zephyrs  breathe  no  more  ; 
And  sleep's  soft  pow'rs  restore 

The  monarch  we  revere.  — 

Sa.  Happy  the  father  of  a  race  like  this  ! 
0  peace  of  mind,  how  precious  are  thy  gifts  !  .  . 
Through  all  my  veins  balsamic  sweetness  flows 
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But,  what  pretendest  thou  ?     To  make  Saul  vile 
Amid  domestic  ease  ?     Does  valiant  Saul 
Now  lie  an  useless  implement  of  war  t  ~~ 

David. 
reposes,  but  heroic  dreams 


p  hfifnrfi  *"«  f  yftg  parade, 
Pregnant  with  death  and  visionary  themes. 
Behold,  transfix'd  with  his  victorious  blade, 

The  conquer'd  tyrant  of  the  haughty  foes,       /  /    r^V^ 
All  pow'r  of  harming  gone,  an  awful  shade.  '   , 

Behold  a  flash  that  instantaneous  glows  .  .  .         ff^ 
It  is  Saul's  brandished  sword?  that  no  man  spares, 

The  weak  and  strong  confounding  with  its  blows.  — 


To  make  the  forest  withJhis-sries  resound, 
hp>  in  sleep  his  strength  repairs  ; 


But  not  the  silence  of  his  den  profound, 
Can  courage  to  the  trembling  flocks  restore  ; 

Or  make  the  swain  with  less  fear  look  around, 
For  well  he  knows  that  he  will  prowl  once  more. 

The  monarch  is  roused  from  his  slumbers  : 
"  Arms,  arms,"  he  imperiously  cries. 

They  are  vanish'd,  —  the  enemy's  numbers  ; 
What  champion  his  valor  defies  ? 

I  see,  I  see  a  track  of  fearful  fire, 


Before  the  arms  of  Israel  they  retire, 

Which,  black  with  hostile  gore,  possess  the  field. 

The  winged  thunderbolt  huge  stones  doth  shower, 
And  far  less  promptly  doth  the  foe  retreat, 

Than  our  dread  sov'reign  in  his  mighty  power 
Pursue  him,  and  his  overthrow  complete. 

Like  a  proud  eagle,  his  audacious  flight, 

Wing'd  with  immortal  pinions,  tow'rds  the  pole 

He  aims.     His  eyes  are  like  the  lightning  bright  ; 
His  talons  God's  own  thunderbolts  control, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Annihilating  those  base  sons  of  earth, 

Who  in  false  temples  have  false  gods  adored ; 

Whose  gods  impure  to  rites  impure  gave  birth, 
Who  dare  compare  themselves  with  Israel's  Lord. 

Long,  long  have  I  pursued  his  ardent  path ; 

Now  it  behoves  me  once  more  to  pursue 
His  foes  on  earth  ;  with  heav'n-directed  wrath 

To  trample  down  and  crush  Philistia's  crew ; 

And  with  the'  assistance  of  the  God  of  hosts, 
Prove  that,  as  he,  so  I  maintain  his  laws  ; 

And  prove  that  now  the  camp  of  Israel  boasts 
Two  swords  resistless  in  a  righteous  cause.1 

Sa.  Who,  who  thus  boasts?   Isjther&  except  my  sword, 
Which  I  unsheathe,  another  in  the  camp  ? 
He's  a  blasphemer,  let  him  perish,  he 
Who  dares  defy  it. 

Mi.  Ah  forbear :  0  Heav'ns  ! .  .  . 

Jon.  Father,  what  wouldst  thou  do  ?  ... 

Da.  Unhappy  king ! 

Mi.  Ah  fly !  ...  Ah  fly !  ...  With  difficulty  we 
Can  hold  him  back.     Dear  husband,  fly  ! 

SCENE  V. 

JONATHAN,   SAUL,   MICHAL. 

Mi.  0  stop,  .  .  . 

Beloved  father !  .  .  . 

Jon.  I  beseech  thee,  stop  .  .  . 

Sa.  Who  thus  restrains  me  ?  who  presumes  to  do  it  ?  ... 
Where  is  my  sword  ?     Restore  my  sword  at  once  .  .  . 

Jon.  .  .  .  Do  thou  retire  with  us,  beloved  father : 
I  will  not  let  thee  any  farther  go. 
Behold,  thy  children  now  are  all  alone  : 
Eeturn  with  us  to  thy  pavilion :  now 

1  Th^Jlbove  poems  are  not  written  with  any  attempt  to  copy  the  metre 
of  the  original,  of  which  they  are  in  fact  only  paraphrases.  But  as  a 
favorable  specimen  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  poetical  abilities,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  leave  them  unaltered,  except  with  a  few  necessary  corrections. — E.  A.  B. 
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Thou  needest  quietness.     Ah,  come  !     Refrain 
From  causeless  rage  ;  thy  children  stand  around  thee  .  .  . 
Mi.  And  they  shall  never,  never  quit  thy  presence  .  .  . 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. 

JONATHAN,    MICHAL. 

Mi.  Jonathan,  tell  me ;  to  my  father's  tent 
May  my  dear  spouse  return  ? 

Jon.  Ah,  no !  with  him  \ 

Saul  is  not  reconciled  ;  though  he  has  fully          / 
Regain'd  his  reason :  but  his  jealousy 
Is  too  profound ;  and  slow  will  be  his  cure. 
Return  to  David  thou,  and  leave  him  not. 

Mi.  Alas  !  .  .  .  Who  is  more  wretched  than  myself  ?  .  .  . 
I  have  so  well  conceal'd  him,  that  no  man 
Will  ever  find  him :  to  this  hiding-place 
I  now  return  to  him. 

Jon.  0  Heav'ns !  behold, 

My  poor  distracted  father  once  more  comes  : 
He  never  finds  a  resting-place. 

Mi.  Alas  !  .  .  . 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  .  .  .  I  will  retire  .  .  . 

SCENE  II. 

SAUL,   MICHAL,    JONATHAN. 

Sa.  Who  flies  at  my  approach  ?     Thou,  woman,  thou  ? 

Mi.  My  lord  .  .  . 

Sa.  Where,  where  is  David  ? 

Mi.  ...  I  know  not  .  .  . 

Sa.  Thou  knowest  not  ?  .  .  . 

Jon.  My  father  .  .  . 

Sa.  Seek  him  then ; 

Go  ;  bring  him  hither  soon. 

Mi.  I  seek  him  out  ?  .  .  . 

But,  .  .  .  tell  me,  where  ?  .  .  . 

L  2 
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Sa.  It  was  thy  king  that  spake, 

And  hast  thou  not  obey'd  him  ? 

SCENE  III. 

SAUL,   JONATHAN. 

Sa.  .  .  .  Jonathan, 

Lov'st  thou  thy  father?  .  .  . 

Jon.  Father !  .  .  .  yes,  I  love  thee : 

But,  loving  thee,  I  also  love  thy  glory  : 
Hence,  sometimes  I  oppose,  far  as  a  son 
Ought  to  oppose,  thine_impulsesjiTiij^sf.- 

Sa.  Often  thy  fatffer  s  arm  dost  thou  restrain : 
But,  thou  dost  turn  against  thyself  that  sword 
Which  thou  avertest  from  another's  breast. 
Yes,  yes,  defend  that  David  to  the  utmost ; 
Shortly  will  he  ...  Dost  thou  not  hear  a  voice 


Cry  in  thy  heart :  "  My  favorite  is  David ; 
"  He  is  the  chosen  of  tne  Lordjofhpsts^*  ? 
Doth  Hot  each  act  "of  his  confirm  this  truth? 
Was  not  the  frantic  and  invidious  rage 
Of  Abner  silenced  by  his  mere  approach  ? 
And  thou,  when  thou  re-enter'st  in  thyself, 
Dost  thou  not  find  that,  only  at  his  presence, 
All  thy  suspicions  vanish  like  a  cloud 
Before  the  sun  ?     And  dost  thou  fondly  dream, 
A  \*    When  the  malignant  spirit  visits  thee, 

yThat  I  restrain  thy  arm  ?     Tis  God  restrains  it. 
V>H"^  Scarcely  wilt  thou  have  levell'd  at  his  breast 
Thy  evil-brandish'd  sword,  when  thou  wilt  be 
Forced  to  withdraw  it  suddenly  :  in  tears 
Thou  thyself  prostrate  at  his  feet  "wilt  fall ; 
Yes,  father,  thou,  rgpe^fcant :  for  thou  art 
Indeed  not  impious  .  .  . 

Sa.  But  too  true  thy  words. 

A  strange  inexplicable  mystery 
This  David  is  to  me.     No  sooner  I 
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In  Elah  had  beheld  him,  than  he  pleased 

My  eyes ;  but  never,  never  won  my  heart.         i 

When  I  might  almost  be  disposed  to  love  him.  I 


"A  HeruB  I'BtJidsion  shoots  athwart  my  breast, 
And  weans  me  from  him  :  scarcely  do  I  wish 
For  his  destruction,  than,  if  I  behold  him, 
He  straight  disarms  me,  with  such  wonder  fills  me, 
TTpaf  in  his     rptftTinft  T  hftftfmipi  a.  nothin      .  .  , 


Ah  !  this  is  surely,  this  the  vengeance  is 

Of  the  inscrutable  Almighty  hand  ! 

Tremendous  hand,  I  now  begin  to  know  thee  .  .  . 

But  what  ?  why  should  I  seek  for  reasons  now  ?  .  :  . 

God  have  I  ne'er  offended  :  this  is  then 

Thejyengeance  of  the  priests.     Yes,  David  is  v 

An  instrument  of  sacerdotal  malice. 

Expiring  Samuel  he  beheld  in  Kamah  : 

The'  implacable  old  man  to  him  address'd 

His  dying  words.     Who  knows,  who  knows  if  he 

Upon  the  head  of  this  my  enemy 

Pour'd  not  the  sacred  oil  with  which  before 

My  brows  he  had  anointed  ?     P'rhaps  thou  knowest 

Speak  .  .  .  yes,  thou  knowest  :  I  conjure  thee,  speak 

Jon.  Father,  I  know  not  :  but  if  it  were  so, 
Should  not  I,  equally  with  thee,  esteem 
Myself  in  this  offended  ?     Am  not  I 
Thy  eldest  son  ?     Dost  thou  not  mean  this  throne 
For  me,  when  thou  art  gather'd  to  thy  fathers  ? 
If  I  then  hold  my  peace,  who  else  should  dare 
To  make  complaints  at  this  ?     In  fortitude 
David  surpasses  me  ;  in  virtue,  sense, 
In  ev'ry  quality  :  and  as"  the  more 
Hls_  worth  surpasses  mine,  the  more  I  love_hini. 
Now,  should  that  pow'r  which  gives  and  takes  a 
Kingdoms  at  will,  bestow  this  throne  on  David, 
What  other  greater  proof  can  I  require  ? 
He  is  more  worthy  of  that  throne  than  I  : 
And  God  hath  summon'd  him  to  lofty  deeds, 
The  shepherd  of  his  children.  —  But  meanwhile 
I  swear,  that  he  has  always  been  to  thee 
A  faithful  subject  and  a  loyal  son. 
Now  to  that  God  to  whom  it  doth  belong, 
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The  future  yield  :  against  that  God,  meanwhile, 
Against  the  truth,  ah,  harden  not  thy  heart. 
If  a  divinity  in  Samuel  spake  not, 
How  could  an  undesigning,  weak  old  man, 
Half  in  the  grave  already,  such  effects 
Produce  by  David's  means  ?     That  mystery 

!0f  love  and  hatredjwhich  thou  feel'st  for  David ; 
That  apprehension  at  a  battle's  name, 
"(A  terror  hitherto  to  thee  unknown,) 
Whence,  Saul,  can  it  proceed?    Is  there  a  power 
On  earth  producing  such  effects i  as"the'se7 . ".". 

Sa.  What  language  dost  thou  hold  ?  A  son  of  Saul 
Art  thou? — Feel'st  thou  no  infresj  for  the  throne? — 
Know'st  not  the  cruel  rights  of  him  who'll  hold  it  ? 

My  Tirmao  -anil   >>P  nlvdiaVfl.  from  the  TOOtS 

Torn  up,  by  him  who  seizes  on  my  seeplre. 
Thy  sons,  thy  brothers,  and  thyself  destroy/d  .  .  . 
•-  Not  one  of  SauTs  descendants  wiirfemain  '.  .  . 
O  guilty  and  insatiable  thirst 
Of  pow'r,  what  horrors  canst  thou  not  produce  ? 
To  reign,  the  brother  immolates  the  brother ; 
Mothers  their  children ;  wives  their  consorts  slay  ; 
The  son  his  father  .  .  .  Sacrilegious  throne ! 
Thou  art  the  seat  of  blood  and  cruelty. 

Jon.  lias  man  a  shield  against  the  sword  of  Heaven  ? 
Not  menaces  or  prayers  can  turn  aside 
The  wrath  of  God  omnipotent,  who  oft 
The  proud  abases,  and  exalts  the  humble. 


SCENE  IV. 

SAUL,  JONATHAN,   ABXER,   AHIMELECH,   SOLDIERS. 

Ab.  King,  if  thy  presence  I  behold  once  more, 
Ere  streams  of  hostile  blood  by  my  means  flow, 
To  this  by  mighty  reasons  am  I  urged. 
David,  the  doughty  champion,  in  whose  hands 
Our  victory  was  placed,  has  disappear'd. 
Scarce  is  an  hour  now  wanting  to  the  time 
-  Appointed  for  attack  i  thou  now'dosThear 
The  warriors,  chafing  with  impatient  ardor, 
Filling  with  cries  the  air ;  the  earth  resounds, 
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Beaten  with  iron  hoof  of  fiery  steeds  : 
Howlings  and  neighings,  and  the  blaze  of  helms, 
And  brandish' d  swords,  and  loudly-echoing  shouts, 
Enough  to  make  the  veriest  coward  valiant ;  .  .  . 
Yet  who  sees  David  ? — Nowhere  is  he  found. — 
Behold,  (authentic  succor  of  the'  Almighty  !) 
Behold,  who  in  the  camp  stands  in  his  place. 
This  man,  in  soft,  white,  sacerdotal  stole 

having  gain'd  the  camp  by  stealth^ 
' 


Tremblingly  slunk  beside  the  BenjamitesT 
Jtehold  him ;  hear  t'rom'him  the  lofty  cause 
Which  to  such  peril  guides  him. 

AM.  I  will  speak  it,    . 

If  not  forbidden  by  the  king's  displeasure  .  .  . 

Sa.  The  king's  displeasure?     Thou  dost  then  deserve 

it  ?  ... 

Traitor,  and  who  art  thou  ?  ...  It  seems  to  me 
That  I  should  know  thee  well.     Art  thou  not  one 
Of  that  fantastical  and  haughty  flock 
Of  Eamah's  seers  ? 

tffT^K  The  ephod  I  am  wearing  : 

I,  ofthe  Levites  chief,  to  holy  Aaron, 
In  that  high  ministry,  to  which  the  Lord 
Elected  him,  after  a  long  descent 
Of  other  consecrated  priests,  succeed. 
Near  to  the  sacred  ark  in  Nob  I'm  station'd  : 
The  ark  of  covenant  in  former  times 
Stood  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  :  but  now 
'Tis  deem'd  too  much,  if  e'en  clandestinely 
That  camp  is  enter'd  by  God's  minister : 
Where  Saul  is  monarch,  a  strange  visitant 
The  priest  is  held  :  but  he  is  not  so,  no, 
Where  Israel  fights  ;  if  still,  as  formerly, 
Through  God  we  triumph. — Dost  thou  know  me  not  ? 
What  wonder  ?     Dost  thou  better  know  thyself? — 
ThpiB.  hast  withdrawn  thy  footsteps  from  God's  path ; 
And  I  within  the  tabernacle  dwell, 
Where  dwells  the  great  Jehovah;  there,  where  thou 
For  a  long  time,  0  Saul,  hast  not  been  seen. 
The  name  I  go  by  isAhimelech.    _ 

Sa.  That  name  proclaims  thee,  as  thou  art,  a  traitor : 
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Now  art  thou  recognized.     Before  my  sight 

Thou  comest  opportunely.     Now  confess, 

Art  thou  not  he,  who  to  the  banish'd  David 

Gav'st  an  asylum,  nourishment,  and  safety, 

Deliverance  and  arms  ?     And,  then,  what  arms ! 

Goliath's  sacred  sword,  which,  dedicated 

To  Ciod,  within  the  tabernacle  hung, 

Whence  thou  with  hand  profane  removedst  it, 

And  girdedst  it  on  the  perfidious  foe 

Of  thy  sole  lord  and  king  ? — Thou  comest,  villain, 

With  treason  to  the  camp  :  what  doubt  is  there  ?  .  .  . 

Ahi.  Assuredly,  I  to  betray  thee  come  ; 
Since  on  thy  arms  I  come  to  ask  of  God 
For  victory,  which  He  to  thee  denies. 
Yes,  I  am  he,  who,  with  benignant  hand, 
Assisted_Dayjd.     But,  who  is  that  David  ? 
Of  the  king's  daughter  is  not  he  the  husband  ? 
Not  the  most  valiant  'mid  thy  men  of  valor  ? 
RoTthe  most  gracefuirinost  humane,  mosTjust, 
Of  Israel's  sons  ?     Say,  is  he  not  in  war 
Thy  shield,  and  thy  defender  ?     And  in  peace, 
Is  he  not  in  thy  palace,  with  his  songs, 
The  master  of  thy  heart  ?     The  love  of  maidens, 
The  people's  joy,  the  terror  of  our  foes ; 
Such,  such  was  he  whom  I  presumed  to  rescue. 
And  thou  thyself,  didst  thou  not  erewhile  choose  him 
For  the  first  honors  ?     Not  select  his  arm 
To  guide  thy  battles  ?     To  bring  back  once  more 
The  shout  of  triumph  to  the  camp  ?     To  chase 
That  terror  of  defeat,  which  in  thy  heart 
Thy  God  hath  placed  ? — If  thou  condemnest  me, 
Thou,  at  the  same  time,  dost  condemn  thyself. 

Sa.  Whence,  whence  in  you  springs  pity  ?  whence  in  you, 
0  cruel  priests,  revengeful,  thirsty  ever 
For  human  blood  ?     To  Samuel  did  it  seem 
A  crime  unpardonable  that  I  slew  not 
The  king  of  Amalekv  with  arms  in  hand, 
Taken  in  flight ;  a  mighty  king,  a  warrior, 
Of  ardent  gen'rous  temper,  and  profuse 
Of  his  own  life-blood  in  his  people's  service. — 
Unhappy  king  !  dragg'd  in  my  presence,  he 
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Came  manacled :  yet  he  preserved,  though  vanquish'd, 

A  noble  pride,  as  far  from  insolence, 

As  from  all  abjectness.     Of  Courage-  guilty 

JTojsniel  Samuel  he  appear'd  :  three  times 

In  his  defenceless  bosom  did  he  plunge, 

5£ith- ^sacerdotal  hand,  the  reeking  sword. — 

These  are  your  battles,  vile  ones,  these  alone. 

But,  he  who  dares  to  lift  his  haughty  brow 

Against  his  lawful  monarch,  he,  in  you, 

Finds  an  asylum,  a  support,  a  shield. 

All  other  objects  occupy  your  hearts, 

More  than  the  altar.     Who,  yes,  who  are  ye  ? 

A  selfish,  cruel,  and  malignant  foibe. 

Who,  yourselves  shelter'd,  at  our  dangers  laugh  ; 

And,  in  your  easy  mantles  wrapp'd,  presume 

To  govern  us  who  sweat  in  cumbrous  mail : 

Us,  who,  'mid  bloodshed,  apprehension,  death, 

Lead,  for  our  wives,  our  children,  and  yourselves, 

Lives  of  distress  and  constant  wretchedness. 

Cowards,  less  dignified  than  idle  women, 

Would  ye  with  lithe  wands,  and  fantastic  hymns, 

O'er  us,  and  o'er  our  weapons,  arbitrate  ? 

Ahi.  And  thou,  who  art  thou  ?  of  the  earth  a  king  : 
But,  in  God's  sight,  what  king  ?— 'ExammeTSaul,  * 

Thyself;    tfcou  art  but  a.  nrnwri'd  l.ftfl.Ti  nf  aiT^—  W 

I,  by  myself,  am  nothing  ;   but  I  am 
A  thunderbolt,  a  whirlwind^and^atempest,          Q\   f\  C\ 
God  descends  in  me  :  that  mighty  Goc!" 


f'God  descends" irTme  :  tFaTTmgHty 
Who  fashionM  thee ;  Who  if  He  only  look      I 
Upon  thee,  where  is  Saul  ?— It  ill  befits  thee 
To  plead  the  cause  of  Agag ;  foolishly 
Post  thou  pursue  him  in  forbidden  paths. 
--'For  a  perverse'king,  save  the  hostile  sword, 
Is  there  a  punishment  ?     And  does  a  sword 
Smite  unpermitted  by  Almighty  God  ? 
GodTwrites  His  vengeances  in  adamant ; 
Norjto  Philistines  less  than  Israel's  sons 
Does  He  commit  them. — Tremble,  Saul :  I  see 
Already  in  a  sable  cloud  on  high, 
Death's  dreadful  angel  poised  on  fiery  wings : 
Already,  with  one  nana  natn  ne  unsheathed 
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The  pitiless,  retributory  sword ; 
And  with  the  other,  from  thy  guilty  head 
He  plucks  thy  hoary_tresses  :  tremble,  Saul. -4- ,     ,  /  .. (,  j 
There  is  who  doTiF"impel  thee  to  destruction :       /r    ~    7 
*Tis  he  ithis  Abne-r,  Trro^ftr  >IP.  ^f  Sfttft^  '\      - 
lleTwho  haffli  poison'd  with  suspicions  vile 
Thy  aged  heart ;  he  who  hath  awmdiecfthee 

less  th{ 


From  a  crown'd  warrior  to  a  less  than  child. 
Thou,  thou  infatuate  man,  aost  now1  WMove 
The  only  true  and  steadfast  prop  of  thee 
And  of  thy  house.     Where  is  the  house  of  Saul  ? 
On  quicksands  it  is  built;  it^  shakes  already  ; 

maiir  " 


it  moulders  into  dust .    'tis  gone. — 


Sa.  Prophet  of  my  calamities  art  thou, 
And  not  so  of  thy  own.     Thou  hast  not  seen, 
Ere  to  the  camp  thou  earnest,  that  death  here 
Awaited  thee  :  this  I  predict  ;  an~d"~sorni 
SSali  Abner  s  hand  tEalpJcopEecy  fulfil.  — 
My  faithful  Abner,  go  thou  ;  change  at  once 
All  the  arrangements  of  the  impious  David  ; 
For  ev'ry  one  of  them  conceals  a  plot. 
To-morrow  fipftt  w^  with  the  risinp:  sun  :, 
That  beauteous  day-star,  oi  my  'hardihood 
Shall  be  the  witness.     T  a,™  now  aware. 
That  from  •malipf^jtjg-JiEfi  t."hniitr}]t 
' 


a      rom 
n  Pavi/l  7 


n     av/l  7a'ftfiitn  nnnnn  tn        rnnri 

Of  my  declining  arm  :  but,  we  shall  see.  —  - 

I  feel  my  martini  spirits  braced  afresh 

By  thy  rebukes  ;  to-morrow  I  am  leader  ; 

The  livelong  day  will  be  inadequate 

To  the  groat  slaughter  which_I  shall  inflict.  — 

Abner,  now  quickly  from  my  presence  drag 

This  miscreant,  and  dispatghjiim  .  .  . 

"Jon.  0  my  father  !  .  .  . 

Great  Heav'ns  !   .  .  .  what  art  thou  doing  ?  .  .  . 

Sa.  Hold  thy  peace.  — 

He  shall  be  slain  :  and  his  im  worthy  blood 
-Shall  fall  on  the  Philistines. 

Ab.  Death  is  his 

Already  .  .  . 
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Sa.  But,  to  satisfy  my  vengeance 

He  only  is  too  little.     Let  Nob  feel 
That  vengeance  also  ;  let  it  smite,  consume,  ^ 
Servants,  and  cattle,  mothers,  houses,  babes, 
And  to  the  desolating  winds  disperse 
All  the  flagitiou^race.     T5y  priests  may  now 
Exclaim  with  truth  :  "  There  is  a  Saul."     My  hand, 
So  oft  by  you  provoked  to  homicide. 
KeveF  smote  you  :  from  hence,  aniTnence  alone, 
You  scorn  that  hancT 

"AM.  No  king  can  hinder  me 

From  dying  like  a  just  man  ;  whence  my  death, 

Will  fre  fl«  WfilnoTpg  ftff  it.  ifr^IUiaf.rinna 

Yours,  for  a  long  time,  by  Almighty  God 
.Have  been  irrevocably  seal'd  :   by  swofcfs^ 
Yet  not  in  battle,  not  hy  hostile  swords, 
Abner  and  thou  shall  both  be  vilely  slain.  — 
ilet  me  go  hence.  —  I  have  at  last  address'd 
God's  final  sentence  to  the  reprobate, 
And  he  was  deaf  :  my  mission  is  accomplish'd  : 
T  TmvA  liWi  faj+.hfnl,  fp.-it.hfnJ  shall  T  dift^ 

Sa.  Quick  let  him  hence  be  dragg'd  to  punishment  ; 
To  agonizing  and  "Protracted  deathp~ 

SCENE  Y. 

SAUL,  JONATHAN. 

Jon.  Alas  !  rash  king,  what  art  thou  doing?  pause  . 

Sa.  Must  I  once  more  command  thee  to  be  silent  ?  — 
Art  thou  a  warrior  ?  —  thou  a  son  of  mine  ? 
Art  thou  a  champion  of  the  Israelites  ?  — 
Go,~go  ;  return  ioTNob  ;  and  there  fill  thou 
His  empty  seat  :  thou  worthy  art  alone 
To  live  in  indolence  with_drj)wsy  priests.  _ 
Not  'mid  the  tumults  or^rim^visaoied  war, 


'mid  the  lofty  nares  of  royalty  .  .  . 
Jon.  I  also  at  thy  side  in  combat  fierce 
Have  overcome,  in  multitudes,  thy  foes  : 
nn  rinit  pr—  n 


iot  Philistine,  blood. 

in  a  fight  so  impious. 
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Sa.  I  am  alone  sufficient  for  the  contest, 
Whate'er  that  contest  be.     Do  thou  to-morrow, 
Base  one,  reluctantly  the  battle  join  : 
lonly  shall  be  Saul.     What  then  avails 
David?  or  Jonathan?    ^fpiT"^°  ^*a  IfwV"** 

Jon.  Beside  thee  shaTITTight.     Ah  !  may  I  fall 
Lifeless  beneath  thine  eyes,  before  I  see 
That  which  awaiteth  thy  unhappy  blood ! 
^a.  "AM^whaTawS  in  the  field? 

This  is  a  monarch's  deatfr. 

SCENE  YI. 

MICHAL,  SAUL,  JONATHAN. 

Sa.  Thou,  and  no  David  ?  .  .  . 

Mi.  I  cannot  find  him  .  .  . 

Sa.  I  will  find  him. 

Mi.  He 

P'rhaps  is  far  distant ;  he  avoids  thy  anger  .  .  . 

Sa.  Though   he  had  wings,  my  an^er-^hxuil 

him. 

.  Woe,..if  in  battle_hej)resents  himself : 
Woe,  if  to-morrow,  when  my  foes  are  conquer'd, 
^FEdu "Brmg'st  nim  not  to  me" 

Mr-  O  Heav'ns ! 

Jon.  Ah,  father  .  .  . 

Sa.  J[  have  no  chjldrgn. — Quickly,  Jonathan, 
Resume  thy  place  among  the  troops. — And  thou, 
Seek,  and  find  David. 

Mi.  Ah !  ...  with  thee  .  .  . 

Sa.  In  vain.  . 

Jon.  Father,  shall  I  fight  far  from  thee? 

Sa.  From  me 

Be  all. of  you.. afar. Ye,  all  of  you, 

Vie  with_each  other  in  betraying  me. 

Go,  I  command  it :  quickly  fly~from  hence. 

SCENE  VII. 

SAUL. 

Sa.  I  to  myself  am  left. — Myself  alone, 
(Unhappy  king !)  mys^Lalonti-L-dxead  not. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

DAVID,   MICHAL. 

Mi.  Come  forth,  my  consort;  come  :  the  nigftt.  ft]jftftdje    4J\  C\ 
Is  far  advanced  .  .  .  Dost  hear  what  mingled  sounds 
Issuejrpm  Bonder  camp?     ^PI  fiftrnq  pno™ir.+o-r 
Tc-TTinTTOw's^awTPYpTll  wit.rip.sp.-^-'Rmmd  tha  font         ^o^.   \ 
Where  sleeps  my"father,  ev'ry  sound  is  hush'd.  P.j^V 

Behold  ;  the  heav'ns  themselves  assist  thy  flight  :  -          ii 

he  moon  is  settin,  and  a  black  cloud  veils      ~*/*{ 


T 
fi 


er  latest  rays.     Lefus"  depart :  for  no  one 
Watches  our  footsteps  now  ;  let  us  depart ; 
We  may  descend  the  mountain  by  this  slope, 
And  God,  where'er  we  go,  will  be  our  guide. 

Da.  0  spouse,  the  better  portion  of  my  soul, 
While  Israel  is  preparing  for  attack, 
tflw'f.rne  fH^t  T  prepare,  for  "'_' 
^what  is  death,  that  I  should  thus  avoid  it  ? — 
I  will  remain:  Saul,  if  he  will,  may  slay  me ; 
So  that  I  first  in  numbers  slay  the  foe. 

Mi.  Ah !  thou  know'st  not :  already  hath  the  rage 
Of  Saul  in  blood  his  lifted  arm  embrued. 
Ahimelech,  discover'd  here,  hath  fallen 
The_victim  of  his  violence  already. 

Da.  What  do  I  hear?    Hath  he. indeed  his  sword 
Turn'd  p™  dftfrnpftlftaa  prints  ?    Ill-fated  Saul !  . ~  . 

Jili.  Thou  must  hear  more.     The  monarch  gave  himself 
Cruel  command  to  Abner.  that,  if  thou 
J3i  battle  shoulcLst  be  seen^our  champions  should 
.Against  thee  turn  their  arjns< 

Da.  And  Jonathan, 

My  friend,  bears  this  ? 

Mi.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  can  he  do? 

He  too  endured  his  father's  rage ;  and  ran 
DistractedLg-lmid  combatants  to  die. 
^ow,  thou  see'sf  clearly ,  thou  canst  not  stay  here : 
Thon'rt  forced  to  yield  ;  to  fly  from  hence  ;   and  wait, 
Or  4hart-my-  -father  change,  or  that  he  bend 
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the  weight  of  years  .  .  .  Ah,  cruel  father  ! 
lf  dost  force  thy  wretchecT  daughter 
To  wish  theiatal  day™  TT3ut  yet,  0  no, 
Thy  death  I  do  not  wish  for  :  live  in  peace  ; 
Live,  if  thou  canst  ;  'twill  be  enough  for  me 
To  dwell  for  ever  in  my  consort's  presence  .  .  . 
Ah,  conie  then  ;  let  us  go  ... 

Da.  How  much  I  grieve 

To  leave  the  fight  !     I  hear  an.  unknown  voice 
Cry  in  my  heart  :  "  For  Israel  and  its  king 
"  The  dreadful  day  is  come  .  .  ."    Could  I  !  .  .  .  But  no  : 
The  guiltless  blood  of  sacred  ministers 
Was  here  pour'd  out  :  the  camp  is  now  impure. 
^  )ntamJT|ajg_  jffi  pn^l  •   rtift  fa.nft  of  i^nr! 
_.     lence  averted  :  David  now  no  more 
Can  combat  heje.—  It  is  my  duty,~then, 
To  yield  awhile  to  thy  anxiety, 
And  careful  love.  —  But,  thou  must  yield  to  mine  .  .  . 
Ah  !  suffer  me  alone  .  .  . 

Mi.  What  !  shall  I  leave  thee  ? 

Behold,  I  clasp  thee  by  thy  garment's  hem  ; 
No.  never  more  I  part  from  thee^.  .  . 

Da.  Ah,  hear  me  ! 

Ill  could  thy  tardy  steps  keep  pace  with  mine  : 
Paths  rough  with  stocks  and  stones  shall  I  be  forced 
To  tread  with  indefatigable  feet, 
If  I  would  seek,  complying;  with  thy  wish, 
A~place_qfjrefuge.     How  can  thy  soft  limbs 
Bear  up  against  the  unaccustom'd  torment  ? 
And  shall  I  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Ever  abandon  thee  ?     Thou  seeest  clearly  ; 
Owing  to  thee,  I  soon  should  be  discover'd  : 
would  both  of  us  be 


TW-ikA  fp.a.y'd   vpflo-pflTinfi  of  t.Vift  Idiao-  ...  0 

The  mere  thought  makes  me  shudder  .  .  .  Further  grant, 

That  we  ensured  our  flight  ;  can  I  remove  thee 

From  thy  sick  sorrowing  father  ?     He  is  placed 

Far  from  the  dainty  shelter  of  his  palace, 

Amid  the  hardships  of  a  camp  :  his  pas^s, 

Hi.s  irritable  age,  some  solace  need. 

All  !  soothe  his  grief,  his  fury,  and  his  tears. 
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Thou  only  pleasest  him  ;  thou  waitest  on  him, 

And  thou  alone  preservest  him  alise. 
fe  wiajiQs  me  dp.stroy'jl ;  but  I  would  see  him 
escued  from  danger,  happy  and  triumphant :  .  .  . 
onlay  I  tremble  for  him.— "Ere  "fnou  weft 


A  wife,  thou  wert  a  daughter ;  'tis  not  right 
To  love  me  overmuch.     If  I  escape, 
What  furtRer  canst  thou  wish  for  me  at  present  ? 
From  thy  already  too-afflicted  father 
Do  not  depart.     As  soon  as  I'm  in  safety, 
I'll  cause  the  tidings  to  be  sent  to  thee ; 
We  shall,  I  hope,  be  reunited  soon. 
ThmTTwhat  it  costs  me~T^a5andon  thee  .  .  . 
Yet,  ...  how?  .  .  ._alas  !  .  .  . 

^MT.  Ah  !  must  I  once  more  lose  thee  ?  .  .  . 

Once  more  permit  thee  to  return  alone 
To  former  labors,  to  a  wand'ring  life, 
To  perils,  and  to  solitary  caves  ?  .  .  . 
Ah,  if  I  only  always  were  with  thee  !  .  .  . 
1  might,  perchance,  alleviate  thy  ills,  .  .  . 
Byjsharing  them  with  thee . . . 

Da.  I  do  beseech  thee, 

By  our  affection  ;  and,  if  there  be  need, 
I  also  do  command  thee,  a^ajover ; 
Do  not  now  follow  me ;  thou  canst  not  do  it, 
Without  ensuring  my  effectual  ruin. — 
ButJfGrod  will  my  safety,  I  ought  not 
To  tarfylonger  here  :  the  time  advances : 
Some,  spy  from  his  pavilj^njmi^jit  detect  us, 
And  cruelly  divulge  our^purposes. 
I  know  each  single  corner  of  these  hills ; 
And  feel  most  certain  that  I  can  elude 
All  human  vigilance. — Give,  give  me  now 
The  last  embrace.  _May  God  tie  thy  support ! 
Ancl  do  thou" never,  never  quit  thy  fath(gT" 
Till  Heavfn  once  more  unite  thee  to  tEy  consort  .  .  . 
Mi.  The  last  embrace'?  .TTAnd -shait' I  then  survive 

it?  ... 
I  feel,  I  feel  my  trembling  heart-strings  burst .  .  . 

Da.  .  .  .  And  I  ?  .  .  .  But,  ...  I  beseech  thee  .  .  .  check 

thy  tears.-— 
Wings  to  my  feet  now  lend,  Almighty  God ! 
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SCENE  II. 
MIC  HAL. 

Mi.  ...  He  flies  ?  .  .  .  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  I  will  pursue  him 

now  .  .  . 

But,  with  what  ffip  fetters  ap  I  boiled  ?  .  .  . 
I  cannot  follow  Turn.— T3!e  flies  from  me  !  .  .  . 
Scarce  can  I  stand,  much  less  o'ertake  his  steps  .  .  . 
Once  more,  then,  have  I  lost  him  !  .  .  .  Who  can  tell, 
When  I  shall  see  him  ?  .  .  .  And  art  thou  a  wife, 
Thou  wretched  woman  ?  .  .  .  were  thine  nuptial  rites  ?  .  . 
— No,  no  ;  no  more  beside  my  cruel  father 
Will  I  remain.     I  follow  thee,  O  spouse  ...  — 
Yet,  if  I  follow  him,  alas!  I  kill  him  j 
Can  1,  to  imitate  his  rapid  steps, 
Dissemble  my  slow  pace  ?  .  .  .  — But,  from  yon  camp 
What  murmur  do  I  hear,  like  din  of  arms  ?  .  .  . 
I  hear  it  plainly  .  .  .  and  it  waxes  louder ; 
And  witl^  the  trumpet's  dissonance  is  mix'd  .  .  . 

"  .e  tramp  of  horses  also  .  .  .  What  is  this  ?  .  .  . 
e  fight  before  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

.. .  tliis  gave'baui.  no  Wit.     Who  knows  ?  .  .  .  Perchance 

y  brothers  . . .  Jonathan . . .  Alas ! ...  in  danger  . . . — 
But,  tears,  and  howlings,  and  deep  groans  I  hear 
From  the  pavilion  of  my  father  rise  ? . . . 
Unhappy  father  ! . . .  I  will  run  to  meet  him  . . . 
But ...  he  himself  approaches ;  0  sad  sight ! . . . 
How  desolate  he  looks ! . . .  Alas,  my  father ! . . . 


SCENE  III. 

SAUL,   MICHAL. 

Sa.  Incensed,  tremendous  shade,  ah,  go  thy  way  ! 
Leave,  leave  me  !  .  .  .  See  :  before  thy  feet  I  kneel  .  .  . 
I  fly  ?  .  .  .  —  where  can  I  hide  myself? 


O  fierce,  vindictive  spectre,  be  appeased  .  .  . 

JSut-to  my  supplications  it  is  deaf; 

And  does  it  spurn  me  ?  .  .  .  Burst  asunder,  earth, 

Swallow  me  up  alive  .  .  .  Ah  !  that  at  least 

Thft  {Wop  an^  threat'ning  looks^of  that  dire  shade 

May  not  quite  pierce  me  through  .  .  . 
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Mi.  From  whom  dost  fly  ? 

No  one  pursues  thee.     Dost  thou  see  me  not, 
Father  ?  dost  thou  not  know  me  ? 

Sa.  0  most  high,     v 

Most  holy  priest,  wilt  thou  that  here  I  pause  ? 
0  Samuel,  thou  my  real  father  once, 
Dost  thou  command  it  ?     Prostrate,  see,  I  fall 
At  thy  supreme  command.     Thou,  with  thy  hand, 
Placedst  the  royal  crown  upon  this  head  ; 
Thou  didst  adorn  it ;  strip  it,  strip  it  now 
Of  all  its  "honors;  tread  them  under  foot. 
But  0,  ...  the  flaming  sword  of  God's  revenge 
Which  glares  eternally  before  my  eyes, . . . 
Thou,  who  canst  do  it,  snatch  it  not  from  me, 
0  no,  but  from  my  children.     Of  my  crime, 
My    " 


Mi.  0  state 

Of  agony  unparallel'd  ! — Thy  sight 
Bodies  forth  things  that  are  not :  father,  turn 
Thyself  to  me ... 

Sa.  0  joy  ! . . .  Is.  peace  inscribed 

Upon  thy  face  ?     0  fierce  old  man,  hast  thou ..-— • 
Tn  part  my  prayers  accented  ?  from  thy  feet 
I  will  not  rise,  till  thou  hast  first  deliver'd 
My  unoffending  children  from  thy  vengeance. — 
"What  voice  exclaim'd  :  "  And  David  was  thy  son  ; 
"  And  thou  didst  persecute  him,  e'en  to  death  "  ? 
Of  what  dost  thou  accuse  me  ?  . . .  Pause,  0  pause  ! 
David,  where  is  he  ?  find  him  :  let  him  come ; 
And  let  him  slay  me  at  his  will,  and  reign  : 
Provided  only  that  he  spare  my  children, 
Bo  his  the  throne  .'.  .—But,  art  thou  pitiless? 
Thine  eyes  are  orbs  of  blood ;  thy  hand  is  fire 
And  fire  thy  sword  ;  thy  ample  nostrils  breathe 
Sulphureous  flames,  that  glare  and  dart  at  me . 
They've  caught  me  now ;  they  burn  my  heart  to 
Whore  shall  I  fly  ? ...  I'll  go  in  this  direction. 

Mi.  Cannolniiy  hands  restrain  thee,  nor  my  voice 
Convince  thee  of  the  truth  ?     Ah,  hear  me :  thou  . .  . 

Sa.  But  no ;  on  this  side  a  prodigiousstre.ajn 
Of  blood  restrains  my  steps.     Atrocious  sight ! 

VOL.  II.  M 
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On  both  its  shores  in  mountains  are  up-piled 

Great  heaps  of  recent  corpses  :  all  is  death 

On  this  side :  thitherward  I  then  will  fly  ... 

But  what_do  I  behold  ?     Who  then  are.  ye  ?— 

'rWe  are  the  children  of  Ahimelech. 

"  I  am  Ahimelech.     Die,  Saul,  then,  die." — 

What  cry  is  that  ?     I  re c 6~^z^^rm^weTL : 

With  recent  blood  he  reeks ;  let  him  drink  mine. 

And  who  is  this  that  drags  me  from  behind  ? 

Thou.  Samuel,  thou? — What  did  he  say?  that  sqon 

\Ve~all  snoma  oe'wiih  him  <     I  only,  I 

Shall  be  with  thee ;  but  as  for  my  poor  children  . . . — 

Where  am  I  ? — In  an  instant  from  my  sight 

Have  all  the  spectres  vanish'd.     Where  am  I  ? 

What  have  I  said  ?     What  am  I  doing  ?     Who 

Art  thou?     What  dissonance  is  this  I  hear  ? 

It  seems  to  me  most  like  the  din  of  battle : 

'15ut  the  clay  dawns  not  yet>  ah  yes,  it  is 

The  uproar  of  the  battle.     Quickly  bring: 

My  shield,  my  spear,  my  helmet :  now  with  speed 

The  weapons,  the  king's  weapons.     I  will  die, 

But  in  the  camp. 

Mi.  -—    What  art  thou  doing,  father  ? 

Be  .ranquil ...  To  thy  daughter  . . . 

Sa.  I  will  have 

My  arms ;  what  daughter  ?     Now,  thou  dost  obey  me. 
My  helm,  my  spear,  my  shield  ;  behold  my  children. 

Mi.  I  will  not  leave  thee,  no  ... 

Sa.  The  trumpets  sound 

Louder  and  louder  ?     Thither  let  me  go : 
For  me  my  sword  alone  will  be  sufficient. — 
Thou,  quit  me,  go  ;  obey.     I  thither  run : 
There,  where  the  death  I  seek  for  has  its  home. 

SCENE  IV. 
SAUL,  MICHAL,  ABNER,  with/a  few  fugitive  Soldiers. 

Ab.  0  hapless  king  ! . . .  Now  whither  dost  thou  fly  ? 
This  is  a  dreadful  night. 

Sa.  But,  why  this  battle  ?  .  . . 

Ab.  The  foe  assail'd  us  unawares  :  we  are  > 

Wholly  discomfited  . . . 
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So.  Discomfited? 

And  liv'st  thou,  traitor  ? 

Ab.  I  ?    I  live  to  save  thee. 

Hither  perchance  Philistia's  hordes  are  streaming  : 
We  are  compell'd  to  shun  the  first  attack  : 
Meanwhile  the  day  will  dawn.     Thee  will  I  lead, 
With  my  few  followers,  to  yonder  slopes  .  .  . 

Sa.  Shall  I  then  live,  while  all  mv  people  fall  ? 

Ab.  Ah,  come  !  .  .  .  Alas  !  the  tumult  grows  :  approaches  .  .  . 

Sa.  My  children,  .  .  .  Jonathan,  ...  do  they  too  fly  ? 
Do  they  abandon  me  ?  .  .  . 

Ab.  O  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .  Thy  children,  .  .  . 

No,  no  ;  they  fled  not  .  .  .  Ill-star  r'd  progeny  !  .  .  . 

Sa.  I  understand  thee  :  they  are  all  destroy'd  .  .  . 

Mi.  Alas  !  .  .  .  My  brothers  ?  .  .  . 

Ab.  Thou  no  more  hast  sons. 

Sa.  —  What  now  remains  for  me?  .  .  .  Thou,  thou  atone, 
But  not  for  me,  remainest.  —  In  my  heart 
Have  I  been  long  time  finally  resolved  : 
And  now  the  hour  is  come.  —  This,  Abner,  is 
The  last  of  nly  commands.     My  daughter  now 
Guide  to  some  place  of  safety. 

Mi.  .£ath 

Around  thee  will  I  twine  myself 
fl,Tm  a,  sword  against 


Sa.  0  daughter  !  .  .  .  say  no  more  :  compeTme  not 
To  weep.     A 


Save  her,  0  Abner,  go  :  but,  if  she  fall 

Within  the  foeman's  hands,  say  not,  0  no, 

That  she's  the  child  of  Saul  ;  but  rather  tell  them 

Thai,  she  is  David's  wifo  •   t.hp.v  will  rp.ar^n+  Vuvr  V 

Go  ;  fly  ... 

Ab.  She  shall,  I  swear  to  thee,  be  safe, 

If  I  can  aught  avail  ;  but  thou  meantime  .  .  . 

Mi.  My  father  ...  ah  !  ...  I  will  not,  will   not   leave 


Sa.  I  will  it  :  and  I  yet  am  king.  But  see, 
w~  qj—-d  bands  approach.  Fly,  Abner,  fly  : 
>rag[  i  e  r  _j^_  LujVJBJVJjj^^  needful. 

i.  0  father  !  .  .  .  and  for  ever  ?  .  .  . 
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SCENE  V. 
SAUL. 

Sa.  0  my  children  ! . . . 

-—Ijyas  a  father. — See  thyself  alone,    / 
0  king ;  of  thy  so  many  friends  and  servants, 
Not  one  remains. — Inexorable  God, 
Is  Thy  retributory  wrath  appeased  ? — 
But,  thou  remain'st  to  me,  O  sword  :  now  comer 
My  faithful  sfvrvfl.nt.  in  PvArftnnty.— 
Hark,  hark !  the  bowlings  of  the  haughty  victors : 
The  flashing  of  their  burning  torches  glares 
Before  my  eyes  already,  and  I  see 
Their  swords  by  thousands  . . . — O  thou  vile  Philistia. 
Me  thou  shalt  find,  but  like  a  king,  here  . .  .dead.1 — 

1  As  he  falls  transfixed  on  his  own  sword,  the  victorious  Philistines 
come  up  to  him  in  a  crowd  with  blazing  torches  and  bloody  swords. 
While  they  rush  with  loud  cries  towards  Saul,  the  curtain  falls. 


XV. 

AGIS. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

AGIS  IV.  occupied  the  throne  of  Sparta  jointly  with 
Leonidas,  whose  daughter  Agiziade  (or  Agiatis)  he  had 
married.1  Agis,  who  was  only  twenty- three  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  about  240  B.C.,  was  of  a  noble 
character,  and  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  and  a  real  equality  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
by  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  an  equal  division  of  the 
lands  of  the  country.  His  measures  were  naturally  dis- 
tasteful to  the  powerful  oligarchy,  and  also  to  his  colleague 
Leonidas,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  luxurious  Asiatic 
court.  His  own  mother  Agesistrata  supported  him  in  his 
reforms,  as  did  her  brother  Agesilaus,  who,  being  deeply 
in  debt  himself,  was  anxious  for  the  fulfilment  of  that 
part  of  the  scheme.  By  the  influence  of  the  reforming 
party,  Leonidas  was  banished.  His  daughter  preferred 
accompanying  him  in  his  exile  to  remaining  with  her 
husband,  Agis,  in  his  time  of  triumph.  Agis,  however, 
had  to  leave  Sparta  to  take  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  in  his  absence  a  popular  rising  took  place  in  favor 
of  Leonidas,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  had  just 
been  restored  to  the  throne,  whilst  Agis,  to  save  his  life 
from  the  fickle  multitude,  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  remaining  character  in  the  tragedy,  besides  Agis, 
his  mother,  his  wife,  and  Leonidas,  is  Amphares,  head  of 
the  Ephori  or  magistrates,  and  a  devoted  partisan  of 
Leonidas. 

1  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  Agis's  wife,  Agiatis,  was   not  the 
daughter  of  Leonidas,  but  afterwards  his  daughter-in-law. 
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At  the  commencement,  Amphares  congratulates  Lconidas 
on  his  restoration,  but  the  latter  considers  that  he  will 
not  be  secure  on  his  throne  whilst  Agis  lives.  Amphares 
reminds  him  that  Agis  had  once  saved  his  life  when 
threatened  by  Agesilaus,  and  advises  caution  in  his  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  Agesistrata  enters,  on  her  way  to 
the  asylum  of  Agis,  and  advocates  his  cause.  Leonidas 
tells  her  that,  unless  he  comes  forth  the  next  day  and 
exculpates  himself,  he  shall  be  dethroned.  Amphares 
advises  her  to  use  her  influence  with  him  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Leonidas  and  his  victorious  party. 

The  next  Act  shows  Agis  leaving  the  sanctuary,  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  seeking  shelter  there  against  the  punish- 
ment of  his  alleged  misdeeds.  His  wife  comes,  tells  him 
that  now  he  is  no  longer  in  prosperity  she  has  rejoined 
him,  and  implores  him  to  be  reconciled  to  Leonidas,  to 
abandon  his  schemes,  and  resume  his  joint  rule  with  her 
father.  Agis  tells  her  that  the  day  of  his  death  is  pro- 
bably approaching,  and  entreats  her  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  love  of  liberty.  His  mother  then  enters, 
followed  by  an  armed  crowd,  who,  she  informs  him,  are 
ready  to  defend  his  cause  ;  but  he  rejects  their  assistance, 
and  announces  his  intention  of  pleading  his  own  case 
before  assembled  Sparta.  Amphares  appears,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Ephori  states  that,  if  he  will  withdraw  all  his 
new  laws,  he  shall  be  restored  to  the  throne.  Agis,  in 
reply,  asks  for  an  interview  with  Leonidas. 

In  the  third  Act,  Leonidas,  attended  by  his  soldiers,  ; 
holds  the  desired  interview  with  Agis.  The  latter  recalls 
the  past  circumstances  which  had  led  to  Leonidas  being 
driven  into  exile,  and  urges  him  to  promulgate  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus  and  introduce  perfect  equality,  in  which  case 
he  offers  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice,  and  promises  Leonidas 
eternal  glory.  Leonidas,  having  heard  all  that  Agis  has 
to  urge,  orders  him  into  custody,  to  prevent  his  returning 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  rejoices  in  having  at  length  got  him 
entirely  in  his  power.  All  the  entreaties  of  the  wife  and 
mother  of  Agis  are  insufficient  to  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  former  colleague  and  now 
prisoner. 

We   next   see   Leonidas  planning  with  Amphares  the 
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means  of  securing  the  condemnation  of  Agis  by  a  packed 
tribunal  of  Ephori  and  Senators,  from  which  nearly  all 
the  real  people  of  Sparta  should  be  excluded.  When  the 
tribunal  is  assembled,  Leonidas  sends  Amphares  to  bring 
Agis  before  them,  and  artfully  harangues  the  judges  with 
a  view  to  prejudice  them  against  Agis,  although  he  pro- 
tests that  he  intends  to  be  guided  solely  by  their  decision. 
Amphares  now  introduces  Agis  surrounded  by  guards. 
Amphares  accuses  him  as  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  who  has 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Agis  makes  a  noble 
defence,  after  denouncing  the  tribunal  as  not  really  re- 
presenting the  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  Amphares,  those  of  the  people  who  are  present  are 
worked  upon  by  his  eloquence  to  believe  in  his  innocence 
of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him.  When  he  has  returned 
to  his  prison,  Leonidas  professes  to  speak  in  his  favor,  and 
also  retires.  When  the  question  is  put  by  Amphares,  the 
Ephori  pronounce  him  guilty,  and  sentence  him  to  death. 
The  people  ask  for  his  pardon,  and  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude advancing  to  rescue  Agis  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  fifth  Act  opens  with  Agis  in  prison,  prepared  for 
death,  and  awaiting  his  executioners.  His  wife  enters, 
having  escaped  from  the  confinement  in  which  her  father 
had  placed  her,  and  announces  her  intention  of  dying  with 
him,  if  rescue  is  impossible.  But  Agis  persuades  her  to 
live  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  and  they  take  a  tender 
farewell  of  each  other.  His  mother  then  comes,  bringing 
two  swords,  announces  that  the  friends  of  Agis  are  over- 
powered by  the  followers  of  Leonidas,  and  proclaims 
her  intention  of  slaying  herself  with  one  of  the  swords, 
when  he  has  killed  himself  with  the  other.  Leonidas 
and  Amphares  appear,  attended  by  their  soldiers,  who  are 
ordered  by  Leonidas  to  slay  both  Agis  and  his  mother. 
Struck  by  the  majesty  of  Agis's  demeanor,  they  fall  back 
awe-struck.  Agis  tells  Leonidas  to  prevent  Agiziade 
from  following  his  example,  and  stabs  himself.  Agesis- 
trata  instantly  does  the  same. 


The  story  of  Agis,  in  which  Alfieri  has  in  the  main 
followed  Plutarch's  Life  of  Agis  (although,  in  the  original, 
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Agis,  his  mother  and  grandmother,  were  all  strangled  by 
order  of  Amphares),  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of 
tragedies,  under  the  same  name,  by  Guerin  de  Bouscal  in 
1642,  Laignelot  in  1782,  and  Crebillon.  The  last  was  left 
unfinished,  and  was  supposed  to  be  intended  to  represent 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  to  whose  memory  it  will  be  seen 
that  Alfieri  inscribed  his  play  in  a  remarkable  dedication. 
According  to  the  real  history,  it  was  Cleombrotus  (who 
reigned  with  Agis  after  the  expulsion  of  Leonidas),  and 
not  Agis  himself,  that  married  the  daughter  of  Leonidas, 
who  showed  such  touching  devotion  to  her  father  and 
husband  in  turn,  in  their  respective  times  of  adversity. 
After  the  death  of  Agis,  his  widow,  Agiatis,  was  forcibly 
married  by  Leonidas  to  his  son  Cleomedes. 

Alfieri  took  extreme  care  in  revising  this  play,  which 
he  calls  "  the  fourth  of  his  tragedies  of  liberty,"  in  which 
that  "  divine  passion "  assumes  an  entirely  new  aspect 
from  being  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  of  a  king, — a 
thing  in  his  time  impossible,  and  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood by  any  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Judging  the 
work  by  modern  notions,  he  considers  it  a  tragedy  the 
sublimity  of  which  is  more  ideal  than  probable,  and 
therefore  little  fit  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  modern 
audience.  He  describes  Leonidas  as  a  vulgar  king; 
Agesistrata  as  a  Spartan  mother ;  Agiziade  as  a  most 
affectionate  wife  and  mother  ;  and  Amphares  as  an 
infamous  minister  of  an  absolute  king,  rather  than  an 
independent  magistrate  in  a  mixed  government.  He 
anticipates  that  some  will  pronounce  it  an  excellent 
tragedy,  many  a  mediocre  one,  and  a  few  a  bad  one,  but 
thinks  it  is  the  business  of  the  two  latter  classes  to  give 
reasons  for  their  opinions. 


DEDICATION 

TO 

HIS  MAJESTY  CHAELES  THE  FIRST, 

KING    OF    ENGLAND. 


IT  seems  to  me  that  I  may  dedicate  my  Agis  without 
meanness  or  arrogance  to  an  unfortunate  and  dead  king. 

As  you  received  your  death  from  the  sentence  of  an 
unjust  parliament,  so  this  king  of  Sparta  received  his  from 
the  wicked  judgment  of  the  Ephori.  But  just  as  the 
effects  were  similar,  so  far  were  the  causes  different. 
Agis,  by  re-establishing  equality  and  liberty,  wished  to 
restore  to  Sparta  her  virtue  and  her  splendor ;  hence  he 
died  full  of  glory,  leaving  behind  him  an  everlasting  fame. 
You,  by  attempting  to  violate  all  limits  to  your  authority, 
falsely  wished  to  procure  your  own  private  good :  hence 
nothing  remains  of  you ;  and  the  ineffectual  compassion 
of  others  alone  accompanied  you  to  the  tomb. 

The  designs  of  Agis,  generous  and  sublime,  were 
afterwards  happily  prosecuted,  and  with  much  glory  to 
himself,  by  Cleomenes,  his  successor,  who  found  the  whole 
prepared.  Your  designs,  common  to  the  herd  of  monarchs, 
were,  and  are,  perpetually  attempted  by  many  other 
princes,  and  also  carried  into  effect,  but  uniformly  with- 
out fame.  In  my  opinion,  one  can  in  no  way  make  a 
tragedy  of  your  tragical  death,  the  cause  of  it  not  being 
sublime  :  I  should  always  have  thought,  even  if  I  had  not 
attempted  to  do  it,  that  from  the  death  of  Agis,  the  true 
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grandeur  of  the  Spartan  king  being  considered,  a  noble 
tragedy  might  be  constructed. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  were,  and  will  be,  a  memor- 
able example  to  the  people,  and  a  terrible  one  to  kings  : 
but  with  this  great  difference  between  them,  that  many 
other  kings  have  been,  and  will  be,  like  Your  Majesty ; 
but  none  like  Agis. 

"VITTORIO  ALFIEKI. 
MARTINSBTJRGH,  May  9,  1786. 


AGIS 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

AGIS.  Ephori. 

LEONIDAS.  Senators. 

AGESISTRATA.  People. 

AGIZIADE.  Soldiers  of  Leonidas. 

AMPHARES. 


SCENE.— The  Forum,  afterwards  the  Prison,  of  Sparta. 


ACT  I.       • 

SCENE  I. 

LEONIDAS,    AMPHARES. 

Am.  Behold,  Leonidas,  thou  once  more  sittest 
Upon  thy  royal  throne.     The  whole  of  Sparta, 
Or  of  her  citizens  the  better  part, 
Those  who  are  truly  and  maturely  wise, 
The  lovers  of  the  public  weal,  have  turn'd 
Their  eyes  to  thee,  expecting,  by  thy  means, 
To  gain  a  respite  from  their  long  distress. 

Le.  Yet  thence  I  do  not  deem,  while  Agis  lives, 
That  I  am  king  of  Sparta.     He  not  only 
Lives,  but  reigns  also  in  the  hearts  of  many. 
This  temple  is  to  him  a  place  of  refuge, 
Whose  neighboring  forum  ev'ry  day  is  fill'd 
With  a  tumultuous  audacious  throng, 
Who  still  would  have  him  for  their  king,  and  cry 
For  him  once  more  my  partner  on  the  throne. 

Am,.  And  fearest  thou  to  be  by  him  o'ercome  ? 
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I  swear,  and  all  the  other  Ephori 

Swear  likewise  ;  Agis  ne'er  again  shall  reign. 

But  art  is  rather  needful  now  than  force  .  .  . 

Le.  Lately  had  he  such  influence  acquired, 
That  he  had  dared,  with  his  contrivances, 
And  with  his  new  and  ill-imagined  laws, 
To  overturn  all  Spartan  institutes 
By  open  force,  and  from  the  throne  to  drive 
Me  into  exile :  ought  I,  on  that  throne 
Reseated  by  my  faithful  Spartans,  now 
To  take  revenge  on  him  by  hidden  schemes  ? 

Am.  Thou  art  compell'd  to  stoop  to  stratagems : 
He  is  thy  son-in-law.     The  day  that  thou 
In  cruel  banishment,  alone,  abandon'd, 
Robb'd  of  thy  royal  crown,  from  Sparta  wentest, 
He  show'd  thee  kindness.     To  the  fierce  assassins, 
That  in  pursuit  of  thee,  to  spill  thy  blood, 
Agesilaus  sent,  with  open  force 
Agis  opposed  himself;  and  led  thee  safe 
(Thou  must  remember)  to  Tegaea's  confines : 
In  this  orjfs  act  alone, he  did  not  seem 
The  son  of  Agesistrata,  in  this 
Openly  adverse  to  her  guilty  brother. 
Thou  only  now  canst  prosecute  thy  vengeance 
By  feign'd  concernment  for  the  public  good. 

Le.  A  worthless  gift  he  made  me  of  my  life, 
The  day  that  he  expell'd  me  from  the  throne  ; 
And  as  an  injury  most  exquisite 
Should  I  impute  it  to  him.     Me  he  deem'd 
A  foe  no  longer  to  be  fear'd  ?  to-day 
Will  I  in  this  completely  undeceive  him. 
That  he's  my  son-in-law,  redoubles  in  me 
My  hatred  tow'rds  him.     Son-in-law  to  me  ? 
Ah !  what  was  my  mistake  in  giving  him 
A  woman  so  dissimilar  in  marriage ! 
No  reparation  but  his  death  remains. 
That  dear  Agiziade,  my  only  daughter, 
Was  my  companion,  and  my  only  solace, 
During  my  long  and  dreary  exile.     She 
Abandon'd  her  beloved  spouse,  since  he 
Was  hostile  to  her  father  ;  she  esteem'd 
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The  ties  of  nature  more  imperative 
Than  those  of  love :  and  she  would  rather  drag 
A  wretched  wand'ring  life  with  me,  than  share 
The  throne  with  my  unworthy  adversary. 

Am.  Yet,  in  proportion  as  thy  wrath  is  just, 
Suppress  its  workings,  if  thou  wouldst  indulge  it. 
Not  less  than  thou  I  hate  the  haughty  Agis ; 
And  his  parade  of  antiquated  virtues, 
Feign'd  to  reflect  on  us.     It  is  a  folly 
No  less  ambitious  than  malevolent, 
To  seek  to  rivet  Sparta  with  those  chains 
That  erst  Lycurgus  framed  :  yet  his  design 
Has  no  less  scope  than  this ;  hence  had  his  rule 
Reduced  our  city  to  extremity : 
And,  still  distracted,  languishing  she  lies', 
In  tumults,  and  perplexities  involved. 
But  all  things  change  with  time :  those  factious  traitors, 
The  Ephori,  Agesilaus'  slaves, 
And  more  to  him  devoted  than  to  Agis, 
Are  all  with  him  now  banish'd  or  destroy'd ;   • 
And  Sparta  now  in  us  alone  is  centred. 
But  the  flagitious,  discontented  people, 
Always  desirous  of  new  men  and  measures, 
Still,  as  a  means  to  their  pernicious  views, 
Their  suffrage  give  to  Agis.     Ill  can  we 
Eestrain  them  by  mere  force  ;  it  is  not  safe 
In  a  new  government  to  use  coercion. 
The  people  may,  with  less  of  peril,  be 
Deluded  than  compell'd.     Leave  thou  to.  me 
This  enterprise,  in  which,  not  less  than  thine, 
My  heart  an  int'rest  takes.     Behold,  the  mother 
Of  Agis  hither  comes :  this  lady  makes 
In  the  affections  of  the  Spartans  progress 
From  day  to  day  :  she  also  should  be  fear'd. 

SCENE  II. 

AGESISTRATA,  LEONIDAS,  AMPHARES. 

Ages.  Who  interrupts  my  footsteps  ?     While  I  go 
To  the  asylum  of  the  Spartan  monarch, 
Around  these  confines  do  I  now  behold 
Another,  and  new  king  of  Sparta  stalk  ? 
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Le.  And  had  I  an  asylum  in  the  world 
On  that  disastrous  day,  when,  Sparta's  king, 
From  Sparta  I  was  driven  ?     Many  a  day 
I  lived  in  exile  from  the  throne ;  and  lived, 
Which  is  far  worse,  apparently  a  culprit. 
Grief  would  have  slain  me,  if  my  innocence, 
Together  with  my  majesty  usurp'd, 
Had  not  been  fully  to  myself  restored 
By  wiser  counsels  of  that  very  Sparta. 
Cleombrotus,  my  execrable  rival, 
Banish'd  from  Sparta,  he,  to  whom  thy  Agis, 
Master  of  all  things  then,  my  sceptre  gave, 
Himself  made  my  defence.     To  make  his  own, 
Why  delays  Agis  ?     He  was  on  the  throne 
My  colleague  ;  still  he  is  my  son-in-law ; 
And  may,  if  so  it  please  him,  be  my  foe. — 
But  say,  what  other  cause,  except  his  guilt, 
Detains  him  now  imprison'd  in  the  temple  ? 

Ages.  Leonidas,  to  Sparta  and  to  me 
Thou  art  but  too  well  known  :  what  are  thy  faults, 
And  what  are  those  of  Agis,  is  express'd 
In  a  few  words.     Agis  wish'd  Sparta  free  ; 
Equal  her  citizens,  courageous,  strong, 
And  terrible ;  true  Spartans  :  and  he  wish'd 
Not  to  be  paramount  to  any  man, 
Except  in  magnanimity  and  virtue. 
Rich,  mercenary,  sunk  in  indolence, 
Effeminate,  by  party  spirit  torn, 
Such  as  she  is  in  short,  Leonidas 
Would  have  her  rather  be.     To  guilt  ascribed 
Are  Agis'  purposes,  because  the  bad 
In  Sparta  o'er  the  good  preponderate: 
Those  of  Leonidas  ascribed  to  virtue, 
Because  they  are  adapted  to  the  times. 
To-day,  at  least,  remember,  if  thou  canst, 
That  my  son  show'd  himself  the  open  foe 
Of  thy  reign  only,  never  of  thyself ; 
Reflect  that  now  thou  wouldst  not  live,  if  he, 
More  citizen  than  king,  had  not  preserved, 
And  p'rhaps  to  his  own  detriment,  thy  life. 

Le.  'Tis  true,  that  Agis,  p'rhaps  in  spite  of  thee, 
On  that  same  day  on  which  thy  cruel  brother 
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Sent  vile  assassins  to  destroy  my  life, 

By  other  satellites,  to  him  attach'd, 

Preserved  me  living,  and  exempt  from  wounds : 

But  can  a  banish'd  king,  of  throne  bereft, 

Bereft  of  honor  and  of  innocence 

By  a  fierce  rival,  his  ill-granted  life 

Ascribe  to  gen'rous  impulses  of  pity  ? 

Ages.  The  gift  was  no  less  noble  than  imprudent : . 
Agis  himself  so  deem'd  it ;  but  innate 
Is  magnanimity  in  that  great  heart. 
The  lofty  Agis  would  not,  with  thy  blood, 
Contaminate  the  enterprise,  at  once 
Unparallel'd  and  gen'rous,  of  a  king, 
Eesolved  spontaneously  to  reinstate 
His  people  in  a  perfect  liberty. 
I  ne'er  dissuaded  him  from  pardoning  thee ; 
And  maybe  had  attempted  it  in  vain : 
Mother  of  Agis,  could  I  e'er  evince 
A  heart  less  high  than  that  of  such  a  son? 
'Tis  true,  I  call  Agesilaus  brother  ; 
But  now  of  such  a  name  he  is  unworthy. 
With  florid  eloquence,  and  specious  virtues, 
Veiling  his  irreclaimable  corruption, 
Agis  and  Sparta,  and  with  these  myself, 
He  managed  to  deceive . . . 

Le.  But  never  ine. 

Ages.  He  was  thy  counterpart,  and  thence  well  known. — 
To  take  for  ever  from  both  creditors 
And  debtors,  from  the  rich  and  mendicants, 
Such  anti-Spartan  names,  Agesilaus, 
More  than  all  other  men,  persuaded  Agis. 
Seeing  himself  by  our  example  forced 
To  sacrifice  his  riches,  and  subdued 
By  brutal  avarice,  disgracing  thus 
The  Ephori's  high  function,  he  prevented 
Sublime  equality.     And  hence  the  people, 
Confused,  and  more  oppress'd,  in  doubt  and  fear 
Betwixt  their  not  extinguish'd  servitude, 
And  their  confounded,  scarce-reviving  freedom, 
Eecall'd  thee  to  the  throne  :  and  chose  in  thee 
A.  worthy  instrument  to  prop  once  more  u 
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Their  soft,  incurably  corrupted  customs. 

That  very  people,  to  thy  hands  gave  bound 

Cleombrotus,  erewhile  elected  king : 

That  very  people,  to  the  custody 

Of  an  asylum  only,  relegates 

Agis,  their  monarch  once  so  idolized. 

Am.  Far  more  is  he  protected  by  the  laws, 
Than  by  this  his  asylum.     Though  he  be 
Destroyer  and  subverter  of  those  laws, 
Yet  does  he  owe  to  them  and  us  his  safety. 
To  us,  true  Ephori,  before  all  Sparta, 
Will  he  be  challenged  to  defend  himself : 
Provide^  he  can  prove  his  innocence, 
He  need  not  fear  the  monarch  or  his  people. 

Le.  If  in  his  heart  he  is  not  self-accused, 
Whence  this  asylum  ?     Why  not  summon  me 
To  an  impartial  judgment  at  the  just 
And  popular  tribunal  ? 

Ages.    ,  Because  thou 

Dost  thy  defence  in  arms  and  money  find, 
Whilst  he  finds  his  in  naked  virtue  only : 
Because  thou  dost  return  full  of  revenge, 
Whilst  he  knows  not  its  meaning  :  and,  in  short, 
Because  thy  new,  not  Spartan,  Ephori, 
Other  than  legal  terrors  fulminate. 
My  Agis  knows  not  fear ;  but  he  would  snatch 
Himself  from  infamy  ;  which  evermore 
He  who  usurps  authority,  on  others 
Can,  for  a  transient  space  at  least,  bestow. 

Le.  What  will  thy  Agis  do  then  ?     For  he  cannot 
Now  longer  keep  himself  conceal'd,  if  he 
Fear  real  infamy. 

Am.  Much  less  can  Sparta, 

In  her  existing  strange  vicissitudes, 
Endure  the  loss  of  one  of  her  two  kings. 
Agis  still  bears  the  name  ;  yet  he  performs  not 
The  necessary  functions  of  a  king  : 
Meanwhile  within  its  ramparts,  and  without, 
Sparta  is  insecure  ;  its  institutes 
Are  all  despised ;  and  there  is  need  .  .  . 

Ages.  Of  Agis ; 
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And  with  him  need  of  ev'iy  thing  that's  good. 

The  enemies  of  Sparta  know  this  truth 

As  well  as  we,  in  whose  breasts  Agis  only 

Eevived  a  terror  of  our  arms.     Yes,  Agis, 

The  beardless  Agis,  the  JEtolians  cow'd, 

On  whom  the  great  Aratus,  hoary  leader, 

Made  no  impression  with  his  brave  Achaians  ; 

An  ancient  Spartan  then  he  proved  himself. — 

I  do  conjure  thee  now,  Leonidas, 

To  undertake  no  scheme  for  his  destruction : 

For  e'en  though  fortune,  often  so  unjust, 

Should  crown  thy  efforts  now  in  the  attempt, 

From  thence  wouldst  thou  in  course  of  time  entail 

Heavy  disgrace  and  blame  upon  thyself, 

And  on  thy  country  lasting  detriment. 

I  know  not  whether  country  be  to  thee 

A  sacred  name  :  but  'mongst  ourselves  it  is 

A  name  so  strong,  and  paramount  to  all, 

That  if  a  fleeting  doubt  rose  in  my  heart, 

Whether  the  thoughts,  much  more  the  deeds  of  Agis, 

Were  all  directed  to  the  good  of  Sparta, 

I,  though  his  mother,  I  would  first  implore 

Against  my  son,  in  all  its  plenitude, 

The  perfect  rigor  of  the  sacred  laws. — 

Act  thou,  then,  now  according  to  thy  judgment : 

Nor  Agis,  nor  she  who  his  mother  is, 

Save  for  their  country  and  their  countrymen, 

Can  ever  tremble  :  thou,  although  in  arms, 

And  in  a  prosp'rous  state,  within  thy  heart 

Self-conscious,  tremble  for  thyself  alone. 

Le.  Madam,  thou  art  a  mother ;  of  a  man 
Who  once  the  sceptre  held,  thou  art  the  mother ; 
Hence  I  excuse  thee.     Fear  in  you  dwells  not ; 
So  say'st  thou?     May  its  absence  be  auspicious  : 
The  Ephori,  and  Sparta,  and  myself 
Give  to  you  only  one  whole  day  to  show 
This  innocence  of  yours,  for  ever  vaunted, 
And  never  proved.     Let  him  at  last  come  forth, 
And  make  his  own  defence  ;  and  even  me, 
If  so  he  will,  let  him  accuse  :  his  choice, 
Except  in  reference  to  this  asylum, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Is  free  in  all  things  else.     But  say  to  him, 
If  he  continue  to  conceal  himself, 
That  Sparta  by  to-morrow's  dawn  no  more 
Will  deem  him  king,  and  I  no  more  a  colleague. 


SCENE  III. 

AGESISTRATA,    AMPHARES. 

Am.  He  speaks  embitter' d  by  his  recent  exile : 
But  Sparta  doth  not  share  in  his  resentment. — 
Thou  shouldest,  thou,  to  whom  alike  are  dear 
Agis  and  Sparta,  strive  to  bend  thy  son 
To  times  like  these,  and  thus  induce  him  to ... 

Ages.  To  compromise  his  honor,  neither  I, 
Nor  ye,  nor  Sparta,  ever  could  induce  him. 
That  the  king's  wrath  is  not  the  wrath  of  Sparta, 
The  throng  immense  of  Spartans  in  fresh  troops, 
Round  his  asylum  ev'ry  day  assembled, 
Sufficiently  convince  me,  calling  him, 
With  loud,  audacious,  and  intrepid  cries, 
Preserver,  sov'reign-citizen,  and  father, 
Second  deliverer,  a  new  Lycurgus. 
His  virtue  must  indeed  be  eminent, 
Since  Sparta  thus  dares  praise  him  at  her  peril ; 
Since  admiration  of  that  excellence 
Greater  effects  in  Sparta  can  produce, 
Than  all  the  terror  of  your  arm'd  adherents. 

Am.  The  people  gather  into  crowds,  and  shout ; 
Yet  nothing  they  attempt :  nor  will  their  vile 
-And  turbulent  deportment  aught  effect, 
Beyond  exasperating  more  and  more 
The  good  against  thy  son.     Thou  canst  do  much, 
Mother  of  Agis,  with  the  Spartan  people  ; 
With  Agis  canst  do  more :  the  first  induce 
(Believe  me  this)  to  cease  from  turbulence ; 
The  second,  for  a  lit.tle  time  at  least, 
To  fit  himself  to  time  and  circumstance. 
If  thy  son's  good,  and  if  the  good  of  all 
Thou  dost  desire,  'tis  ill,  thou  know'st,  ensured 
By  civil  violence  and  rabid  strife. 
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If  thou  refusest,  in  a  cause  like  this, 

Warmly  to  stir  thyself,  Leonidas, 

And  Sparta,  and  myself,  will  rightfully 

Deem  you  the  foes  of  Sparta ;  certain  proof 

Will  then  be  gain'd  that  your  vast  wealth  was  given 

With  baseness  to  the  common  fund,  to  purchase 

Supremacy,  and  not  equality. 

The  fame  of  lofty  efforts,  good  or  bad, 

On  the  event  depends.     Let  not  your  deeds, 

Magnanimous  and  gen'rous  (if  they  are), 

Eeceive  a  taint  from  other  men's  suspicions, 

Which  justly  tax  you  with  repentance  now 

For  such  a  mighty  gift ;  and  further  tax  you 

With  a  design  large  harvest  thence  to  reap. 

I,  as  a  magistrate  and  citizen, 

Not  as  a  foe,  lay  ev'ry  thing  before  thee  : 

With  you  alone  the  execution  rests. 


SCENE  IY. 

AGESISTRATA. 

Ages.  — Fain  would  these  men  gain  time ;  but  time  shall 

not 

Be  granted  to  them.     Ah,  the  suavity 
Of  Amphares,  so  subtly  feign'd  ;  the  rage 
Of  fierce  Leonidas,  with  pain  repress'd, 
Too  manifestly  indicate  to  me 
The  destiny  of  Agis  and  of  Sparta. 
Let  nothing  now  be  left  untried  to  save  them ; 
And  if  our  country's  angry  gods  with  blood 
Alone  can  be  appeased,  myself  and  Agis 
Will  for  that  country  die ;  we're  born  to  serve  her. — 
May  Sparta  from  my  blood  arise  once  more ! 


N  2 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

AGIS. 

Agis.  Ye  pitying  gods,  who  have  till  now  been  pleased 
To  rescue  from  Leonidas's  wrath 
My  well-known  innocence,  no  more  can  I 
Keniain  within  your  temple.     I  from  you 
Sought  an  asylum,  that  my  suff'ring  country 
Might  not  be  forced  to  bear  more  violence, 
More  slaughter,  and  more  broils :  now  are  there  those 
Who  dare  ascribe  this  step  to  my  misdeeds, 
And  to  the  terror  of  just  punishment  ? 
Behold,  at  once  I  this  asylum  leave. — 

0  Sparta,  Sparta !  ...  to  thy  true  deliv'rers 
Must  thou  be  ever  fatal  ?     Ah,  to  me 
Were  but  the  fate  allow'd  that  once  befell 
Thy  first  illustrious  father  !     Not  content 
With  everlasting  exile,  on  himself 
Inflicted  by.Lycurgus,  I  would  choose 
Further,  ignoble  death,  if  by  that  death 

1  might  at  least  behold  with  thee  revive 
The  pristine  vigor  of  thy  sacred  laws !  .  .  . 

But  who  so  quickly  comes  to  this  dark  spot  ?  .  .  . 
Whom  do  I  see  ?     0  Heav'ns  !     Agiziade  ?  .  .  . 
The  daughter  of  Leonidas  ?     Alas  !  .  .  . 
My  consort,  who,  although  so  well  beloved, 
Yet  for  her  father's  sake  abandon'd  me  ? 

SCENE  II. 

AGIS,    AGIZIADE. 

Agi.  What  do  I  see  !     My  Agis,  hast  thou  ventured 
From  the  asylum  ?     Speedily  I  came 
To  find  thee  there  .  .  . 

Agis.  Whate'er  thou  wert  towards  me, 

My  still  beloved  consort,  why  dost  thou 
Thus  bend  thy  steps  to  meet  a  wretched  husband  ?  .  .  . 

Agi.  Scarce  can  I  speak ;  .  .  .  0  Agis ;  .  .  .  I  return 
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To  thee,  with  thy  embitter'd,  alter'd  fate : 

Thy  mournful  state,  and  that  alone,  had  power 

To  tear  me  from  my  father.     On  the  day 

That  I  was  forced,  my  consort,  to  abandon 

My  children,  and  thyself,  that  I  might  not 

Suffer  my  father,  in  his  wretched  exile, 

To  go  from  us  a  lonely  fugitive, 

I  felt  my  heart  as  if  asunder  torn  : 

Nor  wouldst  thou  ever  have  beheld  me  more, 

I  now  confess  to  thee,  in  Sparta  here, 

If  to  the  cruel  shafts  of  adverse  fortune 

He  had  remain'd  a  mark.     But  once  more  he 

Is  raised  on  high,  and  thou  art  placed  in  danger  : 

Who,  who  could  now  dissever  me  from  thee  ? 

With  all  my  heart  do  I  to  thee  return  : 

And  I  conjure  thee,  by  my  love  unfeign'd, 

(For  thine,  I  know  not  if  I  yet  possess  it ;) 

By  those  loved  children  once  to  thee  so  dear ; 

And  further  I  conjure  thee  by  thy  country, 

To  which  thou  art  so  loftily  devoted, 

To  grant  at  least  a  respite  for  the  present 

To  thy  new  institutes.     May  love  of  peace, 

The  first  of  benefits,  to  this  induce  thee  : 

0,  reassume  the  city's  management 

As  'twas  aforetime,  with  Leonidas  .  .  . 

Agis.  Lady,  who  could  the  fondness  ever  blame 
Thou  bear'st  thy  father  ?     Thou  canst  never  know  him ; 
This  is  not  thy  prerogative  :  most  good, 
Most  fond,  most  pious,  most  accomplish'd,  thou, 
In  these  corrupted  times,  a  rare  example 
Of  pristine  conjugal  and  filial  love, 
Feel'st  no  solicitude  except  to  be 
The  faithful  partner  of  his  destiny, 
Whom  adverse  fortune  persecutes  the  most. 
If  thou  wert  ever  dear  to  me,  to  see  thee 
To-day  return  to  me,  when  all  men  fly, 
Makes  thee  to  me  more  dear.     From  thy  great  heart 
Less  I  expected  not ;  I  only  fear'd 
That,  with  his  happiness  intoxicate, 
Leonidas  perchance  might  interdict 
Thy  quitting  him  for  me. 
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Agi.  Just  were  thy  fears. 

Since  Sparta  as  a  conqueror  received  him, 
Three  days  have  pass'd ;  three  days  have  also  pass'd 
That  I  have  combated  with  him  for  thee. 
Nor,  since  I  could  not  his  consent  obtain, 
Was  I  less  firm,  whate'er  the  risk  might  be, 
To  join  thee  here.     Himself,  at  length  compliant, 
A  little  while  ago  to  thee  would  send  me 
A  messenger  of  peace :  he,  by  my  lips, 
Now  proffers  it  to  thee  without  reserve ; 
He  begs  thee  and  conjures  thee,  that  thou  wilt, 
Now  quitting  thy  retreat,  in  concert  with  him, 
Adopt  all  means  whence  Sparta  may  obtain 
Henceforth  complete  indissoluble  peace. 

Agis.   Doth   he   send   thee  to  me?      This    change,   so 

sudden, 

Permits  me  to  indulge  no  joyful  hope. 
What  do  I  say  ?     If  in  himself  he  hopes  not, 
Can  Agis  hope  ?     What  more  remains  for  me 
To  fear,  when  my  poor  country  ev'ry  day 
Is  more  enslaved  ?  more  distant  from  her  pristine 
Renown,  and  her  transcendent  many  virtues  ? — 
I  had  already  of  my  own  accord 
Abandon'd  my  retreat :  far  other  motives 
Had  now  induced  me  to  anticipate 
The  crafty  wishes  of  Leonidas  .  .  . 
Ah  !  this  will  be  a  memorable  day 
To  Sparta  and  to  me  ;  and  may  be  fatal 
To  thee,  if  thou  dost  love  me  ...  I  of  this, 

0  my  beloved  consort,  cannot  doubt  .  .  . 
But,  if  thou  hearken'st  to  my  honest  words, 
Do  not  thou,  worthy  of  another  father, 

1  do  beseech  thee,  irritate  in  vain 

His  haughty  soul.     Live  for  our  children's  sake ; 
Against  the  fury  of  thy  savage  father, 
Be  thou  to  them  a  shield  :  those  lofty  thoughts, 
Which  I  have  ever  shared  with  thee,  and  which 
Thou  feltest  so  profoundly,  fortified 
By  other  lofty  ones  in  thee  innate, 
Which  are  the  source  sublime  of  filial  love, 
Do  thou  in  them  transfuse,  that  they  may  live 
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The  glory  of  their  father  and  of  Sparta. 
Thirsting  for  vengeance  shall  I  not  expire, 
But  Spartan  virtues  panting  to  restore ; 
Provided  that  they  one  day  may  arise, 
Although  in  distant  times,  from  sons  of  mine, 
With  this  my  spirit  will  be  satisfied  .  .  . 

Agi.  My  heart  thou  rendest  .  .  .  Ah !  .  .  .  Why  speak  of 
death?.  .  . 

Agis.  Thou  art  a  Spartan,  and  the  wife  of  Agis  ; 
Eefrain  from  tears.     My  blood  may  serve  my  country  ; 
My  tears  can  serve  thee  not.     Ah,  dry  thine  eyes ; 
Compel  me  not  to  weep  ... 

Agi.  I  know  full  well 

The  bitter  agonies  of  thy  sublime, 
Devoted  heart ;  thy  upright,  gen'rous  schemes 
Within  my  breast  profoundly  are  engraved ; 
And  if,  in  their  complete  accomplishment, 
The  full  and  utter  ruin  of  my  father 
Were  not  involved,  e'en  at  the  risk  of  life, 
Wouldst  thou  find  me  first  ready  to  promote  them  .  .  . 
How  oft  have  I  lamented  o'er  that  father, 
So  different  from  thee !  how  oft  have  I 
Wept  that  I  was  his  daughter  !     Yet,  alas ! 
I  was  indeed ;  and  am  .  .  .  and  'twixt  you  two 
I  live  distracted  :  and  I  ought  to  be 
The  means  of  amity  betwixt  you  both, 
Or  ought  to  die. 

Agis.  If  thou  in  other  times, 

From  other  blood  hadst  been  in  Sparta,  born, 
Daughter  of  Sparta,  mother  of  true  Spartans, 
Thou  wouldst  have  been.     Yet  thy  not  Spartan  father 
I  would  not  as  a  crime  to  thee  impute. 
Prompted  by  thy  most  gen'rous,  lofty  heart, 
But  not  well  disciplined,  I  heard  thy  lips 
Pronounce  thy  father's  and  thy  consort's  names, 
But  not  thy  country's  :  yet,  why  should  I  wonder, 
If  thou  art  more  a  daughter  and  a  wife, 
Than  citizen  ?     Whate'er  thou  art,  I  love  thee  ; 
Nor  any  force,  save  that  of  my  example, 
To  thy  not  Spartan  feelings  would  I  use. 
Hence  I  conjure  thee  by  our  love,  yea,  more, 
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If  it  be  needful,  I  command,  that  thou 

Shouldst  manifest  to-day  that  thou  art  yet 

E'en  more  a  mother  than  a  wife  or  daughter. — 

But  whence  this  dreadful  tumult  that  approaches  ? 

What  crowd  is  this  ?  what  cries  ?  0  Heav'ns  !  my  mother  ? 

And  a  great  multitude  of  people  arni'd 

Pursues  her  steps  ? 

SCENE  III. 

AGIS,  AGESISTRATA,    AGIZIADE,    PEOPLE. 

Ages.  My  son,  and  what  ?  hast  thou 

Left  thy  retreat  ?     In  whom  dost  thou  confide  ? 
In  this  base  daughter  of  Leonidas  ? 
Behold,  I  bring  thee  a  more  sure  asylum ; 
These  will  at  any  moment  be  prepared  .  .  . 

Agis.  0  mother,  thou  shouldst  better  know  thy  Agis  : 
I  in  myself,  or  else  in  no  one,  trust. 
She,  whom  thou  call'st  Leonidas's  daughter, 
Is  lover,  wife,  and  part  of  thine  own  son. — 
Spartans,  if  ye  indeed  are  such,  whom  now 
I,  at  the  risk  of  my  renown,  behold 
Tumultuous  and  menacing  in  arms  ; 
Spartans,  now  Agis  speaks  to  you. — No  arms 
I,  in  my  favor,  ever  will  endure 
Against  my  country ;  I  seek  no  asylum  ; 
Nor  fear  I  any  man.     I  well  suffice 
To  prove  to  you  my  perfect  innocence : 
To  make  that  innocence  completely  triumph 
O'er  other's  malice,  not  with  arms  indeed, 
But  with  more  firm  resolves,  ye  might  yourselves 
A  just  support  one  day  have  given  to  me  : 
But  now,  too  late  and  vain,  and  (which  is  worse) 
Illicit,  would  your  interference  be. 

Ages.  And  wouldst  thou  then  expose  thyself  unarm'd 
To  the  base  rage  of  a  Leonidas  ? 
To  the  bribed  Ephori's  perfidious  snares  ? 
Ah  !  I'll  endure  it  not ;  nor  these  true  sons 
Of  Sparta  will  endure  it,  who  are  all 
Now  ready  for  their  king  to  yield  their  lives. 

People.  We  all  have  come  prepared  to  die  for  Agis. 
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Agis.  Agis  and  Sparta  heretofore  were  one ; 
Now  are  they  thoroughly  by  fate  disjoin'd ; 
Now  that,  perchance,  'tis  indispensable 
That  Agis  perish,  to  make  Sparta  safe. 
Blood  should  be  never  spill'd  ;  much  less,  when  blood 
Cannot  regen'rate  virtue.     Ye  could  now 
Not  die  for  me,  without  the  sacrifice 
Of  many  others  ;  and  your  own  lives  here, 
And  those  of  others  equally,  are  all 
Not  yours,  but  the  possession  of  your  country. 
There  are,  I  know,  in  multitudes  there  are, 
Misguided  citizens  :  but,  to  restore  them 
To  the  straight  path  of  duty,  I  prepare 
A  memorable  and  sublime  example. 
With  this  can  I  compel  them  to  amendment : 
With  this  make  you  with  fervor  more  intense 
The  worshippers  of  self- renouncing  virtue. 

Agi.  Unhappy  I !  thou  makest  me  to  tremble. 
What  dost  thou  plan  ?  .  .  . 

Ages.  0  woman,  speak  ;  for  whom 

Dost  tremble  now  ?  thy  husband  or  'thy  father  ? 

Agis.  Mother,  thou  kiiow'st  not  how  it  wounds  my  heart, 
To  hear  thee  thus  irreverently  taunt 
My  faithful  wife  !     She  has  this  instant  made 
Herself,  with  her  true  filial  piety, 
More  dear  to  me  than  ever  yet  she  was. — 
Mother,  and  wife,  and  people,  hear  me  now. — 
I  have  resolved  within  my  inmost  heart 
To  make  the  most  malignant  ones  confess, 
The  most  invidious,  and  the  most  depraved, 
That  I'm  a  real  lover  of  my  country. 
A  king,  a  father,  and  a  citizen, 
And  nothing  else,  have  I  to  Sparta  been ; 
At  least  if  I  am  not  deceived  :  in  others 
P'rhaps  I  myself,  with  violence,  inspired 
At  first  some  misconception  of  myself : 
This  choice  of  an  asylum  thence  was  not 
To  wisdom  in  me,  but  a  guilty  conscience, 
And  terrors  of  just  punishment,  ascribed. 
Has  Agis  of  a  vulgar  king  incurr'd 
The  stain  insufferable  ?    But  to-day, 
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Such  as  it  is,  my  heart  shall  be  reveal'd. 

0  welcome,  yes,  thrice  welcome,  is  the  danger 
Which  I  must  now  encounter,  to  make  clear 
The  good  which  I  attempted  to  effect, 

And,  of  those  men  who  seek  not  for  the  good, 
The  wicked  envy  !     For  the  public  weal 
Well  knew  I  how,  and  dared,  to  be  a  king ; 
And  for  my  private  sake  I  also  dare 
Become  once  more  a  private  citizen  : 
Not  that  I  hope  at  present  to  convince 
The  countless  disaffected ;  they  in  heart 
Already  are  too  much  so ;  but  I  ought, 
Before  the  presence  of  collected  Sparta, 
To  cover  them  with  shame  and  infamy. 

1  hope  that  they  are  willing  to  accuse  me : 
I  rather  with  my  actions,  than  with  words, 
Shall  undertake  to  free  myself  from  blame  : 
First  would  I  unreservedly  to  Sparta 
Promulgate  my  intentions,  then  submit .  .  . 

People.  Agis  submit  ?     No,  never.     All  of  us 
Will  make  those  traitors  listen  to  thy  words  .  .  . 

Agis.  Not  ye,  0  no  !     Truth,  from  my  lips  alone, 
Shall  make  me  by  unwilling  ears  be  heard. 
And  if  my  honor  in  your  sight  is  dear  ; 
If  I  have  any  thing  from  you  deserved  ; 
If  there  is  aught  in  me  ;  or  if,  at  least, 
Ye,  from  the  recollection  of  my  deeds, 
For  something  hope,  I  supplicate,  exhort, 
Nay,  I  command  you,  to  lay  down  your  arms, 
And  to  the  Ephori,  whate'er  they  be, 
To.  render,  with  myself,  submission  due. 
The  king  of  Persia,  when  he  finds  that  foes 
Arise  against  himself  within  his  realm, 
Addresses  them  with  his  despotic  sword  : 
But  Sparta's  monarch  doth  esteem  himself 
E'en  to  his  enemies  accountable ; 
At  first  he  strives  to  baffle  calumny 
With  arguments ;  but  if  in  vain,  he  meets  it 
With  the  unchanging  calmness  of  a  king. — 
I  grieve,  and  shall  eternally  lament, 
That  that  Leonidas,  who  thus  assails  me, 
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Unheard  and  exiled,  from  your  city  went. 
Perchance  his  cause  he  could  not  have  defended ; 
Perchance  he  would  not  have  attempted  it ; 
But  for  this  purpose  I  should  have  allow'd  him 
Full  means.     Agesilaus  force  would  use ; 
My  opposition  ineffectual  proved ; 
All  know  not  this  :  and  hence  Agesilaus 
And  I  are  not  distinguish'd  from  each  other. 
I  from  that  day  discover'd,  though  too  late, 
That  he  was  only  a  dissembling  Spartan  : 
But  time  press'd  on  me,  and  the  lofty  wish 
To  do  the  good,  for  which  the  banishment 
Of  fierce  Leonidas  (its  chiefest  hindrance) 
Seem'd  to  prepare  the  way.     His  exile,  hence, 
Just,  but  inflicted  in  an  unjust  mannej, 
I  tolerated  for  the  good  of  Sparta. 

People.  And  who  knows  not  that  thou  didst  save  his 
life?.  .  . 

Agi.  Yes,  by  his  means  alone  my  father  yet 
Enjoys  the  breath  of  life.     Myself  beheld 
The  cruel  danger  which  surrounded  him ; 
The  minions  of  Agesilaus  now 
Had  almost  in  their  snares  entangled  him, 
When  opportunely  Agis'  partisans 
Dispersed  them,  and  deliver'd  us  unhurt. 

Ages.  Leonidas  to-day  would  hence  repay  him, 
By  wresting  from  him  not  his  life  alone, 
But  his  fame  also  .  .  . 

Agis.  To  effect  this  purpose 

The  tyrant  has  no  pow'r :  on  me  alone, 
And  on  my  deeds,  my  fame  depends. 

Ages.  The  firm 

And  persevering  project  to  oppress  thee, 
The  jealousy  of  others,  from  thy  deeds 
Solely  arise.     But,  Amphares  comes  hither  ? 
The  worthy  friend  and  colleague  of  the  tyrant  .  .  . 

Agis.  Let  him  be  heard. 

Agi.  0  Heav'ns !  for  thee  I  tremble  .  .  . 
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SCENE  IV. 

AGIS,   AGESISTRATA,   AGIZIADE,   AMPHARES,    PEOPLE. 

Am.  Far  from  thy  refuge,  Agis,  in  the  midst 
Of  such  a  throng,  I  did  not  think  to  find  thee. 
But  yet,  more  grateful  witnesses  than  these 
I  could  not  wish  to  meet.     1  hither  come 
The  will  of  Sparta  to  unfold  to  thee. 

Agis.  It  is  ?  ... 

Am.  Pacific. 

Agis.  How  ? 

Am.  It  breathes  true  peace : 

If  peace  be  not  too  adverse  to  thy  views  ; 
Or  if  at  once  security  and  greatness 
Thou  dost  not  seek  in  turbulence  and  discord. 

Agis.  I  ought  not  now  to  clear  myself  to  thee : 
Perchance  to  those  to  whom  I  owe  the  homage, 
Shall  I  acquit  myself  of  this.     Meanwhile, 
Let's  hear  the  peace  Leonidas  proposes. 

Am.  Am  I  the  monarch's  messenger  ?     I  am 
A  Spartan  Ephorus  ;  in  Sparta's  name 
Do  I  address  thee.     If  thou  now  consent 
To  yield  submission  to  the  citizens, 
(The  true  and  wise  ones,)  and  restore  once  more 
Peace  to  the  city,  each  new  law  of  thine 
Thyself  condemning  ;  Sparta,  by  my  lips, 
To-day  restores  to  thee  the  royal  seat, 
Which  thou  hast  abdicated  by  thy  flight. 

Ages.  Agis  .  .  . 

Agis.  I  am  thy  son,  O  mother  ;  now 

On  me  rely. — Thou,  who  in  Sparta's  name, 
So  that  I  make  myself  unworthy  of  it, 
Ofier'st  to  me  the  throne ;  I  pray  thee,  take 
This  answer  to  Leonidas,  that  I 
Would  speak  with  him,  ere  to  collected  Sparta 
I  solemnly  and  finally  appeal. 

Agi.  I  do  beseech  thee,  to  my  father  go, 
0  Amphares,  and  urge  him  to  compliance  : 
Make  him  remember  that  he  would  not  now 
Be  living,  had  it  not  for  Agis  been ; 
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That  lie  to  Agis  as  a  consort  gave 
His  much-loved  only  daughter  .  .  . 

Agis.  Nothing  else 

Make  him  remember,  than  that  we  are  both 
The  citizens  of  Sparta ;  and  that  now 
The  interest  of  all  obliges  him 
To  grant  me  audience. 

Am.  It  is  most  uncertain 

Whether  he  can  or  will  confer  with  thee, 
Till  he  has  learn'd  if  his  proposed  conditions 
Are  by  thyself  rejected  or  embraced. 

Agis.  He  can,  on  no  account  whate'er,  nor  will  he, 
Refuse  to  hear  me.     I,  from  henceforth,  quit 
For  ever  my  asylum  ;  round  my  person 
No  train  will  I  permit. — To  you,  0  Spartans, 
Do  I  in  clear,  decided  tones  exclaim  : 
Here,  undefended,  innocent,  alone, 
Will  I  remain. — T  See,  Amphares,  behold ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstance,  all  now 
Will  be  most  opportune.     Ere  it  be  long, 
I  to  this  forum  will  return  ;  and  here 
I  trust  the  king  will  not  disdain  to  come. 
I  shall  be  here  alone  ;  but  let  him  have 
His  satellites  beside  him  :  we  shall  be 
By  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta  seen, 
But  shall  not  be  by  any  of  them  heard. 

Am.  Since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  I  quickly  fly 
To  bear  the  tidings  to  Leonidas. 

SCENE  Y. 

AGIS,    AGESISTRATA,    AGIZIADE. 

Agis.  Well  did  I  know  with  what  a  bait  to  lure  him. — 
Now,  ladies,  to  my  dwelling  and  my  children 
Let  me  return  with  you.     I  shall  enjoy 
A  few  brief,  final  moments,  in  your  presence, 
Of  private  consolation,  till  I  join 
This  fatal  conference. 

Agi.  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

1  The  people  here  retire,  and  disperse. 
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0  son, 
What  canst  thou  hope  from  this  perfidious  king  ? 

Agis.  He  grasps  the  fate  of  Sparta  ;  and  canst  thou, 
O  mother,  ask  what  Agis  hopes  from  him  ? 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

AGIS. 

Agis.  Leonidas  yet  comes  not :  he  perchance 
Disdains  the  challenge  ?  no,  he  dare  not :  shame, 
If  nothing  else,  should  bring  him  here.     Erewhile 
The  people  heard  the  gen'rous  invitation, 
That  I,  by  Amphares,  dispatch'd  to  him : 
Many  considerations  yet  restrain  him, 
Many  and  potent ;  much  timidity, 
Though  he  be  victor,  lurks  within  his  heart. 
Ah,  could  I,  could  I,  by  his  fears  promote 
The  interests  of  Sparta !  .  .  .  But  at  length 
He  comes :  0  !  does  he  thus  appropriate 
A  regal  train  ?     It  suits  him.     Let  me  meet  him. 

SCENE  II. 

AGIS,   LEONIDAS,    SOLDIERS. 

Agis.  0  king,  before  another  task  begins, 
Thou  com'st  to  hear  me  ?  .  .  . 

Le.  Yes,  I  come  to  hear  thee 

Agis.  Then,  I  demand  to  speak  to  thee  alone  .  .  . 

Le.  Withdraw.1 — I  am  alone  :  I  listen  to  thee. 

Agis.  I  speak  not  to  thee  as  thy  son-in-law ; 
Though  I  beyond  all  words  adore  a  consort, 
Who  is  a  very  paragon  of  daughters. 

Le.  She  was,  'tis  true,  a  pow'rful  tie  betwixt  us, 
Ere  thou  from  Sparta  drov'st  me  into  exile. 

Agis.  I  know  it ;  nor  should  I  now  mention  it, 

1  The  soldiers  retire. 
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Since  I  refrain'd  from  speaking  of  it  then. 

Not  that  I  then  forgot  it,  this  thou  knowest ; 

But  thoughts  of  Sparta  then  my  speech  inspired, 

Whose  bidding  silenced,  and  still  silences, 

In  me  all  other  impulses. — Thou,  king 

Of  Sparta,  art  my  foe :  but,  if  thou  art 

No  foe  of  Sparta,  I  to-day  demand 

From  the  great  gods,  protectors  of  my  country, 

And  hope  to  gain,  an  eloquence  so  strong, 

So  true,  and  lofty,  that  thou  mayst  by  me 

The  prompt  and  certain  method  now  be  taught, 

Whence  to  obtain,  perchance  beyond  thy  wishes  .  .  . 

Le.  Beyond  my  wishes  ?    Know'st  thou  what  I  wish  ? 

Agis.  Vengeance  on  me,  before  all  other  things 
Thou  wishest,  and  shalt  have  it ;  I  to  thee 
Will  give  it  thoroughly.     Thy  second  wish 
Is  lasting  pow'r ;  and  I  will  point  to  thee 
Its  certain  source.     Nor  satisfied  with  this, 
A  method,  lofty  and  infallible, 
I  offer  to  thee,  whence  thou  mayst  obtain 
Another  thing,  to  which  perchance  thy  thoughts 
Have  never  turn'd :  and  it  is  such,  that  thou 
(Provided  it  be  easy  to  acquire) 
Canst  not  despise  it.     Permanent,  immense, 
This  will  I  gain  thee  yet  .  .  . 

Le.  And  it  is  ?  ... 

Agis.  Fame. — 

Le.  —  Thou'rt  better  fitted  to  prevent,  than  give  it.— 
With  me  the  throne  thou  filledst ;  never  then 
Didst  thou  concur  with  me  for  Sparta's  good, 
Or  for  our  common  glory  :  thou  alone 
Thought'st  of  thy  private  weal,  and  how  to  make 
Thyself  a  name  upon  the  wreck  of  mine. 
Hence  Sparta  to  extremity,  and  me 
To  exile,  thou  didst  goad.     I  do  not  mean 
To  take  revenge  for  this ;  I  ought,  indeed, 
To  take  it  now  for  lacerated  Sparta  ; 
But  a  true  love  of  peace  forbids  me  this : 
Peace,  which  thy  colleagues  in  iniquity, 
(Although  in  vain,)  are  ready  to  disturb. 
The  love  of  peace,  in  short,  induces  me 
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To  offer  to  thee  now,  in  Sparta's  name, 
Pardon  complete  .  .  . 

Agis.  Complete?     It  is  too  much. — 

Come,  no  one  hears  us  here  ;  what  boots  deceit  ? 
Thou  thinkest  that  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Thou  canst  not  make  me  think  that  thou  hast  changed  it. 
I  think,  however,  that  to  take  from  me 
Both  pow'r  and  sceptre,  would  not  now  suffice 
To  make  thee  fully  on  the  throne  secure. 
Thou  knowest  well  that,  while  I  live,  thou  canst  not 
Create  another  king  as  thy  liege  colleague  : 
But  neither  dar'st  thou  at  the  same  time  slay  me, 
Because  thou'rt  well  aware  that  in  the  hearts 
Of  many  still  I  reign.     Behold  thy  true, 
And  most-conceal' d  reflections  :  now  hear  mine. — 
In  the  asylum  I  inclosed  myself 
Against  my  will ;  spontaneously  I  quit  it ; 
And  force  to  force,  if  I  were  so  inclined, 
I  might  oppose :  art  to  oppose  to  art, 
I  neither  have  the  skill,  nor  will  to  do  it. 
That  to  defend  my  cause,  I  will  not  spill 
A  drop  of  Spartan  blood,  thou  shouldest  now 
Be  well  convinced.     Thou  see'st  me  now  alone  ; 
I  in  thy  pow'r  am  placed  ;  behold  me  now 
A  suppliant  for  my  country  :  I  am  ready 
To  yield  to  thee  for  her  not  life  alone, 
But  also  fame. 

Le.  Hast  thou  this  fame  of  thine 

Unspotted,  which  thou  dar'st  to  offer  me  ? 

Agis.  Unspotted,  yes,  throughout ;  of  Agis  worthy ; 
And  too  illustrious  for  thy  envious  eyes. — 
Me  thou  abhorrest ;  Sparta  I  adore : 
Now  hear  how  thou  at  once  mayst  gratify 
Thy  hatred  and  my  love.     I  undertook, 
By  equalizing  all  the  citizens, 
In  Sparta  to  revive  true  liberty, 
Greatness,  and  virtue.     With  the  most  depraved, 
Thou  never  ceasedst  to  oppose  my  plans, 
Although  in  vain  ;  and  not  that  thou  in  these 
Didst  never  see  the  common  benefit, 
Immense  and  unalloy'd  ;  not  that  pure  truth, 
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With  her  divine  resplendence,  did  not  find, 

Although  without  inflaming  it,  a  passage 

To  thy  resisting  heart :  but  in  that  heart, 

The  love  of  gold,  and  arbitrary  power, 

Wither'd  at  once  all  patriotic  thoughts, 

Baffled  the  cry  of  truth,  the  vital  warmth 

Of  virtue.     The  true  public  Spartan  voice 

Eemoved  thee  from  thy  throne,  proclaiming  thee 

The  foe  of  Sparta  :  nor  didst  thou  e'en  try 

To  meet  the  insupportable  reproach. 

In  exile  afterwards,  proscribed,  and  wand'ring, 

Thou  mightst  have  been  (thou  knowest)  vilely  slain ; 

I  hinder 'd  it :  nor  do  I  now  say  this 

To  thee  upbraidingly ;  but  to  afford 

No  dubious  evidence,  that  not  thy  ruin, 

But  lofty  Spartan  actions  were  indeed 

Alone  the  object  of  my  lofty  schemes. 

Le.  And  of  a  fatal  inadvertency 
Must  thou  reproach  thyself  in  saving  me. 

Agis.  And  thou  wilt  make  for  this,  by  slaying  me, 
Ample  atonement.     Only  do  thou  learn 
Of  me  the  means  for  this. — To  liberty, 
More  than  to  tyranny,  inclineth  Sparta  : 
Of  this  be  thou  assured,  though  for  the  present 
Thou  hast  imposed  on  her  a  king's  harsh  yoke. 
A  transient  indignation  of  the  many 
Against  the  infamous  Agesilaus, 
Hath  now  replaced  thee  on  the  throne,  and  driven 
Him  from  the  Ephori :  there  are  who  now 
Deem  me  a  partner  in  his  crimes,  and  not 
Without  some  cause,  while  I  continue  silent. 
Do  not  thou  goad  me  on  to  clear  myself 
Of  such  reproach  effectually ;  'twould  be 
Easy  to  show  them,  that  Agesilaus 
Betray'd  at  once  both  Sparta  and  myself  : 
If  I  make  this  to  all  men  clear,  then  thou 
Canst  not,  without  much  damage  to  thyself, 
Use  violence  tow'rds  me. 

Le.  Thou  thinkest  so  ? 

Agis.  Thou  knowest  it.     But,  do  not  fear.     I  wish'd 
To  be  the  Spartan  monarch  of  true  Spartans ; 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Thee  I  leave  king  of  these.     No  force  of  thine 
Avails  to  make  me  guilty  :  I  will,  I, 
Make  myself  culpable  before  all  Sparta ; 
Will  yield  thee  the  entire  ascendency 
Over  myself ;  will  make  thee  truly  great 
Against  thy  will,  provided  thou  aspire 
To  greatness. 

Le.  Thou  in  vain  insultest  me  .  .  . 

Agis.  Do  thou  thyself,  yes  now,  accomplish  that 
For  Sparta,  and  her  glory's  sake,  which  I 
Audaciously  attempted.     From  the  throne 
Do  thou  once  more  promulgate,  not  my  laws, 
But  the  free,  sacred,  lofty,  manly  laws 
Of  great  Lycurgus  :  banish  poverty 
At  once  with  wealth  ;  she  is  the  child  of  wealth  : 
Resign  thy  riches  :  equalize  the  people  : 
Become  thyself  a  Spartan,  and  at  once 
Spartans  create  :  .  .  .  This  purposed  I  to  do  ; 
Do  thou  accomplish  it,  and  snatch  from  me 
The  lasting  glory  of  the  enterprise. — 
If  thou  wilt  swear  now  to  accomplish  this, 
Thou  before  Sparta  as  a  criminal 
Mayst  hurry  me  ;  and  say  I  made  a  plea 
Of  public  good  to  screen  my  private  views ; 
And  say,  that  though  my  purposes  were  guilty, 
My  laws  were  not  so.     Thou  shalt  add  to  this, 
That  thou  thyself,  with  a  more  upright  mind, 
And  greater  singleness  of  heart,  once  more 
The  glory  of  thy  city  wilt  renew. 
Then  in  the  presence  of  collected  Sparta 
Will  I  confess  myself  deserving  death ; 
Will  I  confess  that  the  enormities 
And  wrongs  Agesilaus  dared  commit, 
From  me  derived  their  origin  ;  that  I 
In  him  a  harbinger  of  tyranny 
Dared  to  create  ;  that  I,  by  his  means,  sought 
To  make  a  trial  of  the  Spartan  baseness. 
This  doubtless  will  suffice.     Death,  which  thou  canst  notj 
Except  by  treach'ry,  now  inflict  on  me, 
(Thou  seeest,)  from  my  fellow-citizens 
Thou  wilt  obtain  it  thus,  and  it  will  seem 
To  them  most  just.     I  thus  divest  myself 
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Of  that  same  fame  which  thou  canst  not  take  from  me, 

Which  gives  thee  umbrage,  and  to  thee  resign  it. 

I  die,  thou  reignest ;  both  will  be  content : 

The  throne  will  not  invalidate  thy  fame ; 

Though  to  the  tomb  I  carry  infamy, 

My  only  hope  I  leave  behind ;  that  Sparta 

Will  rise  again  to  renovated  life. 

Le.  — Dost  deem  me  so  corrupt  ? 

m  Agis.  I  deem  thee  great ; 

Since  I  account  thee  fit  to  consummate 
My  mighty  projects  .  .  . 

Le.  Shall  I  lend  a  hand 

To  thy  pernicious,  thy  flagitious  schemes  ?  .  .  . 

Agis.  Thou  wilt  be  utterly  from  envy  freed, 
When  I  am  dead  :  and  thou  mayst  then  fulfil, 
To  thy  advantage,  and  to  that  of  Sparta, 
My  mighty  purposes.     0,  do  thou  dare 
To  seem  thyself  exalted  in  my  greatness  : 
Envious  wert  thou ;  now,  do  thou  wholly  hide 
Thy  former  native  baseness  with  my  blood. 
Lift  up  thy  soul  to  an  unhoped-for  greatness, 
And  make  thyself  the  equal  of  thy  throne. 

Le.  The  acclamation  of  the  citizens 
Already  has  enough  exalted  me 
Above  thyself;  but  pardoning  thee,  if  this 
Sparta  concede  to  me,  will  give  me  yet 
Fuller  ascendency  o'er  thee.     Meanwhile 
Let  me  present  thee  now,  for  needs  I  must, 
To  Sparta. — Hast  thou  aught  else  to  impart  ? 

Agis.  This  only,  that  thou  know'st  not  how  to  be 
Vicious,  nor  know'st  how  to  dissemble  virtue. 

Le.  Now  that  thou  hast  imparted  all  thy  thoughts, 
Ere  the  asylum  once  more  rescue  thee 
From  Sparta's  reach,  I  think  myself  constraint 
To  drag  thee  to  a  prison. — Guards,  advance  .  .  . 

Agis.  I  in  a  prison  safer  feel  myself, 
Than  thou  upon  a  throne.     By  Sparta,  we 
Shall  both  be  heard  ;  nor  face  to  face  canst  thou 
Before  me  stand. — Thou  ruinest  thyself 
If  thou  in  prison  kill  me  ;  this  thou  knowest. 
0  think,  and  think  again ;  to  save  thyself, 

o  2 
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And  murder  me,  no  means  to  th.ee  remain, 
Save  those  which  heretofore  I  pointed  out. 

SCENE  III. 

LEONIDAS. 

Le.  At  last  I  hold  him.     Many  obstacles, 
'Tis  true,  and  mighty  dangers,  I  confront : 
Yet  will  I,  yes,  though  even  at  the  risk 
Of  my  own  detriment,  yet  will  I  slay 
This  haughty  importuning  demagogue. 
But  by  his  death  I  shall  accomplish  nothing, 
If  first  I  do  not  rob  him  of  his  fame : 
This  can  alone  perpetuate  my  sway. — 
Alas  !  I  feel  it  e'en  to  agony  ! 
Nor  can  I  give  it  utt'rance ;  when  he  speaks, 
A  permeating  ray  of  genuine  truth 
Illumes  my  breast,  and  almost  conquers  me  . . . 
Ah-,  no !  it  tears  and  maddens  my  vex'd  heart, 
That  insupportable  and  stern  parade 
Of  hated  virtue.     Let  him  die  ;  yes,  perish ; . . . 
E'en  if,  in  killing  him,  I  die  myself. 

SCENE  IV. 

AGIZIADE,    LEONIDAS,    AGESISTRATA. 

Agi.  Father,  is't  true  ?  ...  by  treach'rous  wiles  .  .  .  0 

Heav'ns ! 
Hast  thou  to  soldiers'  hands  my  spouse  ?  . . . 

Ages.  Is  this 

Thy  promised  faith,  Leonidas  ? 

Le.  What  faith  ? 

What  have  I  promised  ?     I  have  pledged  my  faith 
To  Sparta,  but  to  Agis  never. 

Agi.  Ah ! 

Beloved  father,  to  thy  daughter  grant, . . . 
Alas ! . . . 

Ages.     Spontaneously  did  he  not  quit 
Yonder  asylum  ?    Did  he  not  come  forth, 
Alone,  unarm 'd,  and  of  his  own  accord, 
To  treat  with  thee  of  peace  ?    And  thou,  meanwhile, 
Dost  instigate  thy  parasites  to  drag  him 
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Within  a  prison  ?  violating  thus 

The  honor  of  a  king,  and,  more  than  this, 

The  will  express  of  Sparta  ? . . .  Infamous  . . . 

Le.  0  women,  to  divert  me  from  my  will, 
Tears  and  reproaches  equally  are  vain. 
I  ana  the  first  of  Sparta's  magistrates, 
And  not  her  tyrant ;  no.     Be  Agis  guilty, 
The  Ephori  and  Sparta  should  condemn  him ; 
If  innocent,  to  his  suspended  rank 
The  Ephori  and  Sparta  should  restore  him. 
Ne'er  would  it  have  been  possible  to  prove  him 
Guilty  or  innocent,  if  he  persisted 
To  seek  the  interference  of  the  people, 
Or  an  asylum  in  the  temple's  walls. 
'Tis  time,  high  time,  that  Sparta  should  be  freed 
From  the  distraction  of  suspense,  produced 
By  knowing  not,  if  she  doth,  as  she  ought, 
Possess  two  monarch s,  or  if  one  is  wanting. 

Agi.  m  Ah,  father  ! . . .  Agis  rescues  thee  from  death, 
And  thou  that  Agis  draggest  to  a  prison  ? 
On  him  hast  thou  bestow'd  thy  daughter's  hand, 
And  yet  wouldst  rob  him  of  his  fame  ?     Though  guilty, 
(Which  he  is  not,)  thou  shouldest  be  the  first 
To  interpose  in  his  behalf.     I  gave 
To  thee  no  doubtful  evidence  of  love, 
In  thy  adversity  :  and  now  from  Agis 
Nothing,  in  his  adversity,  can  tear  me : 
To  doom  thy  daughter  with  thy  son-in-law 
To  chains,  or  to  release  him  from  those  chains, 
Art  thou  constrain'd  :  nor  menaces,  nor  prayers, 
Shall  e'er  persuade  me  to  abandon  him. 
Nor  canst  thou  wreak  a  vengeance  on  his  head, 
Which  shall  not  equally  rebound  on  me  : 
Thou,  thou  must  shed  that  very  daughter's  blood, 
Who,  thee  to  follow  in  thy  banishment, 
Her  husband,  and  her  children,  and  her  throne, 
And  her  beloved  country,  sacrificed. 

Ages.  0  thou  indeed  not  his,  but  my  true  daughter ! . . . 
Thou  Spartan  wife  and  daughter,  thou  in  vain 
Appealest  to  a  father  not  a  Spartan.— 
Base  envy,  and  still  baser  thirst  of  vengeance, 
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Close  both  his  heart  and  lips. — What  couldst  thou  say  ? . . . 

Thou,  0  Leonidas,  within  thy  heart 

Hast  sworn  the  utter  overthrow  of  Agis, 

I  know  thou  hast ;  and  equally  I  know 

All,  all  thy  impious  stratagems.     But  yet, 

If  thou  on  both  of  us  shouldst  death  inflict, 

(For  my  existence  and  my  son's  are  one,) 

In  vain  thou  hopest  to  destroy  our  fame. 

Thine  own  by  this  means . . .  but,  what  do  I  say  ? 

Art  thou  possess' d  of  fame  ? — No  other  object 

Did  thy  heart  e'er  propose,  than  to  preserve 

And  to  augment  thy  riches  by  the  throne. 

Thou  in  Seleucus'  court  becam'st  at  once 

Accomplish'd  in  the  art  of  avarice, 

And  that  of  wasting  blood.     A  Persian  thou, 

Eeignest  in  Sparta ;  hence  thou  dost  abhor 

Equality  in  citizens,  from  whence 

New  virtues  soon  would  rise  ;  whence  thou  once  more 

Wouldst  be  for  ever  from  the  throne  expell'd  : 

Nor  dare  thy  heart  aspire  beyond  that  throne. 

Le.  Nor  thy  reproaches  can  exasperate, 
Nor  thy  just  sorrows  mollify  my  soul. 
Sparta,  and  not  myself,  impeaches  Agis,    . 
And  summons  him  to  justify  his  deeds. 
Tow'rds  him  no  other  force  will  I  adopt, 
(Nor  could  I,  if  I  would,)  except  to  take 
From  him  all  means  by  which  he  would  evade 
Just  punishment . . . 

Ages.  Just  ? — Tell  me,  wouldst  thou  dare 

To  all  assembled  Sparta,  in  this  forum, 
Here  to  present  him,  from  the  terror  free 
Of  thy  arm'd  satellites  ? 

Le.  I  know  not  yet 

The  judgment  of  the  Ephori ;  but . . . 

Ages.  Thine  4 

Is  too  well  known  to  me !     Let  Agis  be 
Brought  to  the  presence  of  collected  Sparta, 
Not  of  the  mercenary  Ephori ; 
Or  to  his  presence  Sparta  will  repair. 
I  promise  this,  although  a  feeble  woman, 
If  thou  destroy  me  not  before  my  son. 
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SCENE  Y. 

LEONIDAS,    AGIZIADE. 

Agl.  I  will  not,  father,  from  thy  side  depart ; 
Nor  will  I  cease  to  kneel  before  thy  feet, 
Nor  to  embrace  thy  knees,  till  thou  once  more 
Eestore  to  me  my  husband  ;  or  till  thou 
With  thy  own  hand  join  me  with  him  in  death. 

Le.  Beloved  daughter,  rise  ;  0  never  more 
Do  thou  depart  from  me  ;  I  wish  nought  else. 
Thou  hast  with  me  magnanimously  shared 
The  many  outrages  of  adverse  fate ; 
Hence  is  it  just,  that  thou  a  partner  be 
Of  my  prosperity  :  no  one  shall  ever 
Have  o'er  my  heart  more  influence  than  thou : 
Thee,  as  my  representative,  I  make 
The  arbitress  of  Sparta  :  nor  without  thee  .  .  . 

Agi.  What  words  are  these  ?     'Tis  Agis  I  demand  ; 
Agis,  and  nought  besides.     Thou  gav'st  him  to  me  ; 
And  thou  canst  never  take  him  from  me,  no, 
If  thou  take  not  my  life ;  thou  never  canst 
From  Sparta  take  him,  without  dreadful  stain, 
As  unjust  king,  unnatural  fierce  man. 

Le.  How  canst  thou  thus  be  wilfully  deceived  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  Agis  guilty  is  ? 
But  grant  that  he  is  guiltless  ;  thou  know'st  well, 
In  either  case,  he  is  not  in  my  power. 
The  Ephori  must  hear  him,  and  must  judge  him  : 
Nor,  for  his  detriment,  or  his  advantage, 
Can  I,  unaided,  any  thing  perform. 

Agi.  Thou  art  a  father ;  and  thou  lovest  me ; 
Thou  hast  already  seen  my  filial  love 
Brought  to  a  cruel  test ;  and  can  it  be 
That  thou  wouldst  now  dissemble  with  thy  daughter  ? — 
By  treach'rous  arts  erewhile  hadst  thou  the  power 
Unaided,  to  immure  him  in  a  prison, 
And,  being  innocent,  canst  thou  not  save  him  ? 
Ah,  force  me  not  to  think  thee  .  .  . 

Le.  What  avails  it  ? 

In  this  I  can  do  nothing  :  furthermore, 
'Tis  needful  that  without  delay  I  give 
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The  Ephori,  not  only  an  account 

Of  iny  own  actions,  but  of  those  of  Agis. 

Agi.  Ah,  no !  I  will  not  quit  thee  :  nor  canst  thou 
A  cruel  order  give,  that  will  not  fall, 
At  least  in  part,  upon  thy  daughter  .  .  . 

Le.  Cease ; 

Return  thou  to  my  palace  .  .  . 

Agi.  I  go  with  thee. 

All  wilt  thou  do,  all  oughtest  thou  to  do, 
O  father,  for  thy  guiltless  son-in-law 
Who  saved  thy  life  .  .  .  Ah,  no  !  thou  canst  not  slay  him, 
If  first  thou  wilt  not  murder  thy  own  daughter. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Threshold  of  the  Spartan  Prison. 

LEONIDAS,  AMPHARES.     The  People,  who  from  time  to  time 
introduce  themselves. 

Am.  Full  late  thou  comest ;  and  the  time  is  pressing. 

Le.  Place  this  delay  to  my  account  as  father  : 
I  was  erewhile  compell'd  my  daughter's  footsteps 
E'en  to  the  palace  to  accompany. 
With  such  an  agony  of  grief  she  wept 
For  Agis,  that  I  found  it  difficult 
To  tear  her  from  my  side.     Her  wretchedness 
Hath  made  no  slight  impression  on  my  heart. 

Am.  What  ?      Art    thou    troubled  ?     Art    thou    over- 

whelm'd  ? 

Perchance  thou  carest  for  thy  daughter  more 
Than  for  thy  vengeance  ? 

Le.  Agis  I  abhor 

Far  more  intensely  than  I  love  the  throne : 
But  yet,  my  daughter's  words  and  lamentations 
Afflict  my  heart. — Now  let  me  think  of  action : 
Are  all  things  by  thy  vigilance  disposed  ? 

Am.  Dost  thou  not  see?     Upon  this  spacious  threshold 
Of  Sparta's  prison,  it  appear 'd  to  me 
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Our  seats  might  fitly  be  arranged  ;  the  place, 
Less  ample  than  the  forum,  will  contain 
Less  of  the  dregs  of  Sparta  :  but,  however, 
As  many  here  may  introduce  themselves, 
As  the  fulfilment  of  our  plans  require. 
Men  at  the  entrance  stand  as  sentinels, 
Large  numbers  of  our  partisans  admitting. — 
Behold ;  the  place  already  is  half  fill'd ; 
Nor  are  there  scarcely  any  of  our  foes. 
As  yet  the  tidings  are  not  fully  spread 
Of  the  great  trial :  and  I  hope  that  all 
Will  be  accomplish'd  ere  the  daring  mother 
Comes  to  disturb  it  with  her  headstrong  train. 

Le.  But,  art  thou  sure  that  from  such  promptitude 
Danger  may  not  result  ? 

Am.  No  trifling  force, 

Besides  our  dignity,  our  cause  supports. 
There  will  be  need  of  special  circumspection 
In  setting  forth  the  charges  ;  we  must  seem 
Just  to  our  friends  themselves,  and  of  their  good, 
More  than  our  own,  tenacious  advocates. 
Some  tumult  may  arise  ;  to  frustrate  this, 
Provision  is  already  made.     For  us, 
It  will  suffice  that  Agis  from  these  walls 
No  more  departs  alive.     To  counteract 
The  first  audacious  movements  of  the  people, 
Our  friends  among  the  citizens,  thy  soldiers, 
The  name  of  us  the  Ephori,  and,  lastly, 
Thy  own  audacity,  may  well  suffice. 
Time  is  meanwhile  ensured  ;  and  we  shall  have 
From  time  entire  success  .  .  . 

Le.  Behold  the  senate ; 

Behold  the  Ephori :  the  populace 
In  numbers  follow  them,  and  they  appear 
Not  turbulent  in  aspect ;  nay,  they  seem 
Pleased  to  be  present  at  the  accusation 
Of  a  subverting  monarch.     Courage,  courage. 
While  with  insinuating  flatteries, 
And  opportune,  their  fancies  I  allure, 
Do  thou  the  prison  enter,  and  ere  long 
Agis,  well  guarded,  to  our  presence^  bring. 
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SCENE  II. 

LEONIDAS,  PEOPLE,  EPHORi,  SENATORS  :   each  one  placed 
according  to  Ms  rank. 

Le.  — Praise  to  the  gods !  I  see  collected  here 
The  real  citizens ;  and  not  confused 
With  the  audacious,  turbid,  abject  people, 
Who,  with  their  numbers,  strive  to  implicate 
You  in  their  errors,  spite  of  your  consent. — • 
A  spectacle  unprecedented,  now 
Attracts  the  eyes  of  universal  Sparta  ; 
The  most  important  that  can  ever  be 
By  a  free  man  beheld  :  a  king  of  yours, 
Charged  by  your  Ephori,  and  then  before  you 
Accused.     His  accusation  ye  will  hear, 
His  pleading,  and  the  final  judgment  given, 
In  which  yourselves,  I  hope,  will  bear  a  part. 
I,  though  a  king,  with  joy  announce  it  to  you. 
Ah !  I  had  not  such  fate  on  that  dire  day, 
Fatal  to  me,  to  Sparta  not  propitious, 
In  which,  an  exile,  from  my  throne  degraded, 
Forlorn  I  wander'd,  doubtful  of  my  life. 
To  guilty  violence  I  then  succumb'd, 
Unheard  and  unaccused ;  yet,  more  dismay, 
Than  from  my  unjust  banishment,  my  heart 
Endured  from  the  subversion  of  the  laws, 
And  the  dread  peril  Sparta  then  incurr'd. 
At  last,  convinced  yourselves  of  your  misfortunes, 
Once  more  ye  seated  me  upon  the  throne, 
And,  at  the  same  time,  Sparta's  laws  restored : 
Agesilaus,  and  Cleombrotus, 
And  the  bribed  Ephori,  their  partisans, 
Inimical  to  Sparta,  ye  proscribed. 
Agis  remains  :  there  are  who  think  him  guiltless ; 
And  p'rhaps  he  is  so.     But,  meanwhile,  I  wish'd 
His  person  to  secure,  and  only  hold  him, 
That  he  may  clear  himself  before  your  eyes. 
If  he  were  once  convicted  of  offence, 
Ye  should  first  hear  me  for  my  son-in-law 
Pardon  implore  :  his  inexperienced  youth 
Must,  in  your  judgmenj,  as  it  does  in  mine, 
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Make  him  appear  not  undeserving  pity. — 
Ephori,  senators,  and  citizens, 
Your  genuine  majesty  has  never  soar'd 
To  exercise  a  nobler  right  than  this  : 
To-day  to  ascertain  your  monarch's  faults, 
And  pardon  them :  for  I  indeed  to-day 
Submit  to  your  inspection  all  my  deeds. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  no  light  proof 
Of  my  pure  heart  and  equitable  rule  ; 
And  to  afford  to  you  that  proof  I  pant. 
Let  Agis  by  Leonidas  be  taught 
To  tremble  at  the  laws. — But  see,  already 
Agis  presents  himself  at  your  tribunal : 
Behold  I  sit  in  silence  ;  I  await, 
Myself  a  citizen,  from  fellow-citizens 
The  termination  of  this  lofty  process. 
With  all  my  pow'rs  I  swear  to  countenance, 
Whate'er  it  be,  your  free,  unanimous, 
Your  sacred,  and  immutable  decision. 

SCENE  III. 

AMPHAEES,   AGIS   amidst   GUARDS,    LEONIDAS,    PEOPLE,    EPHORI, 
SENATORS. 

Am.  Ephori,  Spartans,  king,  he  whom  I  drag 
Before  the  true  tribunal  of  my  country, 
Is  Agis  of  Eudamidas.     Erewhile 
He,  with  Leonidas,  o'er  Sparta  reign'd ; 
Him  afterwards  he  banish'd  from  the  throne, 
And  a  new  colleague  to  himself  assumed, 
Cleombrotus.     It  pleased  you  presently 
To  reinstate  Leonidas,  who  thence 
Kesurned  the  sceptre  from  Cleombrotus. 
Then  to  the  sacred  bounds  of  the  asylum 
This  Agis  fled :  and  why,  himself  will  tell  you. 
While  there  immured,  no  longer  was  he  king  ; 
The  throne  he  had  abandon'd  :  yet  not  thence 
Became  he  private  ;  he  had  not  laid  down 
His  dignity,  nor  was  it  taken  from  him : 
Not  guiltless,  since  he  fled  to  an  asylum ; 
Not  guilty,  since  he  never  was  accused. 
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The  gods  of  Sparta  have  deliver'd  him 

To  you  to-day,  although  by  none  of  us 

Has  his  asylum  violated  been. 

Hence  I  accuse  him  now,  before  you  all, 

Of  changed,  betray'd,  and  violated  laws  ; 

Of  stratagems  despotically  used 

Against  Leonidas,  and  the*  Ephori ; 

Of  arbitrary  views,  as  instruments 

To  whose  success  the  bribed  rebellious  dregs 

Of  Spartan  profligates  he  strove  to  gain  : 

And,  lastly,  to  concentrate  in  one  charge 

All  his  offences,  I  accuse  him  to  you 

Of  having  violated  and  betray'd 

The  delegated  majesty  of  Sparta. 

Agis.  — Truly  a  solemn  and  imposing  pomp 
Is  this :  but  why,  on  such  a  grave  occasion, 
Is  not  collected  Sparta  here  convened  ? 
Why,  as  is  always  done  with  the  accused, 
Am  I  not  to  the  forum  led  ? — 'Tis  true, 
I  see  the  Ephori,  a  king  is  here, 
And  I  behold  a  shadow  of  the  senate  : 
But  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  no  citizens,  except  a  few, 
Pow'rful,  and  mingled  with  arm'd  satellites. 
The  majesty  of  universal  Sparta 
May  this  indeed  be  deem'd  ?     I,  not  alone 
Would  have  all  Sparta,  but  all  Greece  to  hear 
Your  accusations  and  my  answer  to  them. 
Now,  since  within  your  bosoms  there  does  dwell 
Such  absolute  conviction  of  my  guilt, 
Say :  wherefore  is  it  that  ye  wrest  from  me, 
With  such  a  great  proportion  of  my  hearers, 
At  the  same  time  such  great  part  of  my  shame  ? 

Le.  Far  as  the  place  permits,  thou  seeest,  Agis, 
A  multitude  of  citizens  assembled. 
To  bring  thee  from  the  confines  of  thy  prison 
Would  implicate  too  much,  as  thou  know'st  well, 
The  Ephori's  stern  dignity  ;  too  much, 
If  thou  art  innocent,  thy  innocence. 
Sparta  heard  thee,  defending  thy  retreat, 
Erewhile  adduce,  that  thus  thou  wouldst  remove 
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All  pretext  of  disturbance,  all  pretence 
For  sanguinary  measures,  from  the  people  : 
Wouldst  tliou  amidst  that  people's  violence, 
And  turbulent  vociferation,  go, 
A  quiet  and  free  judgment  to  obtain  ? 

Agis.  A  quiet  judgment,  and  for  you  the  safest, 
Would  it  have  been  at  once  to  have  dispatch'd 
The  executioner  to  where  I'm  prison'd : 
But  far  less  quiet  will  this  process  prove 
Than  ye  expect.     Fear  does  not  prompt  my  words  ; 
No  ;  of  my  destiny  already  sure, 
The  forum  and  this  place  to  me  are  one. 
I,  without  hearing  it,  my  sentence  know : 
But  I  indeed  shall  never  thence  receive 
A  deeper  injury,  than  that  which  I 
Long  in  my  heart  have  fix'd  to  have  from  you. — 
Judges,  spectators,  whosoe'er  ye  be : 
I  now  forewarn  you  all,  that  I,  condemn'd, 
And  slain,  within  these  walls,  shall  not  by  death, 
As  fain  I  would  do,  peace  restore  to  you : 
Nor  ye,  by  dragging  me  to  death,  for  this 
Eemain  in  safety. — I  await  my  doom 
Undaunted.     Be  the  accusations  heard  .  .  . 

Am.  I,  on  the  Ephori's  behalf,  address  thee  now ; 
Listen  to  me. — Didst  thou  not,  Agis,  drive, 
Unheard  by  thee,  Leonidas  to  exile  ? 

Agis.  He,  to  the  seat  of  judgment  duly  summon'd, 

Chose  rather  to  escape. 

Le.  I  summon'd  was, 

I  cannot  contradict,  but  to  confront 

A  savage  and  tumultuous  populace. 

Could  that  be  judgment  ?  .  .  . 

Agis.  Quite  as  much  as  this, 

At  least.     To  thee  was  flight  allow'd :  and  so 

Thou  never  wert  imprison'd.     Heretofore 

Means  of  escape  solicited  my  choice  ; 

But  to  the  prison  willingly  I  went, 

And  willingly  in  judgment  I  appear  : 

Whate'er  that  judgment  is,  I  fear  it  not. 

I  wish'd  it,  and  exult  in  its  conclusion ; 

And  I  exult  in  making  myself  heard. 
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Am.  Didst  them  not  violate  thy  country's  laws  ? 

Agis.  The  sacred  institutes  of  great  Lycurgus, 
In  their  primeval  purity,  I  wish'd 
To  re-establish  :  they  were  ne'er  repeal'd, 
But  for  a  long  time  had  been  unobserved. 
To  such  a  just  and  generous  design 
Leonidas  was  hostile  :  first  by  art, 
And  then  by  force  he  thwarted  my  designs ; 
But  both  were  ineffectual :  thus  subdued 
More  by  his  own  shame  than  the  force  of  others, 
He,  as  the  lesser  evil,  on  himself 
Exile  imposed.     Let  him  himself  confess, 
If  injury  to  me  he  can  impute, 
Or  life  and  safety.     Sparta  with  one  voice, 
At  his  departure,  all  his  actions  blamed, 
All  mine  applauded.     Greedy  creditors 
Were  then  abolish'd ;  wealth  was  equalized  ; 
With  luxury,  the  vices  in  her  train, 
And  torpid  indolence,  from  Sparta  fled : 
In  short,  primeval  liberty  and  virtue 
At  once  resumed  their  sway.     Dare  any  here 
Deny  what  I  assert? — Of  my  short  reign, 
After  the  flight  of  your  Leonidas, 
Behold  the  crimes. 

Am.  Dar'st  thou  perchance  deny, 

That,  by  the  bait  of  such  professions  caught, 
A  speedy  desolation  overwhelm'd 
The  cheated  citizens  ?     The  fields,  though  promised, 
Divided  not ;  the  rich  made  poor ;  both  crush'd ; 
Wilt  thou  deny,  too,  that,  to  laws  transgress'd, 
Such  as  thou  deeinest  ours  to  be,  succeeded 
The  cruel  tyranny  of  self  alone  ? 
A  tyranny  the  viler,  since  it  made 
The  laws  to  serve  as  its  mendacious  veil. 

Agis.  Whilst  I  for  your  sakes  for  the  camp  left  Sparta, 
Whilst  to  the  arm'd  Etolians  I  display'd, 
To  their  dismay,  regen'rate  Spartans  arm'd ; 
One  of  the  Ephori,  become  a  tyrant, 
Agesilaus,  here  in  Sparta  dared 
For  wicked  purposes  to  use  his  power. 
Am  I  responsible  for  his  misdeeds  ? 
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I  willingly  accept  their  punishment ; 
Provided  that  my  country  reap  the  fruit 
Of  my  imperfect  virtues  :  virtues  which 
Ye  cannot  controvert,  though  full  of  malice. — 
The  restoration  of  Lycurgus'  laws 
Has  not  offended  you  :  (in  this  alone 
I  dared  to  innovate)  but  the  harsh  deeds 
Agesilaus  wrought.     What  then  remains, 
But  to  kill  me,  and  to  pursue  my  plans  ? 

Am.  Say'st  thou  Agesilaus  urged  thee,  then, 
To  ruin  Sparta  ? 

Agis.  To  regen'rate  Sparta 

I  of  my  own  accord  address'd  myself, 
Because  I  am  a  Spartan. 

Am.  Say  :  dost  thou 

For  a  true  king  Leonidas  acknowledge  ? 

Agis.  Leonidas,  a  Spartan,  I  acknowledge, 
Who  in  Thermopylae,  for  Sparta's  sake, 
Fell,  with  three  hundred  Spartans. 

Am.  Answer'st  thou 

In  such  a  manner  ?     Dost  thou  thus  contemn 
The  Ephori's,  the  senate's  majesty  ? 

Agis.  In  answ'ring  thus,  I  venerate  and  worship 
The  majesty  of  Sparta. 

Am.  Guilty  then 

Thou  dost  confess  thyself? 

Agis.  Deem'st  thou  me  guilty, 

Thou  who  accusest  me  ? — Let  us  conclude, 
Let  us  conclude  all  this  dissembling  juggling. 
Thou  dost  accuse  me ;  I  refute  the  charges. 
I  hither  came  to  prove  to  those  that  hate  me, 
That  I,  a  citizen  and  king,  as  far 
As  is  consistent  with  the  conscious  pride 
Of  innocence,  spontaneously  submitted 
E'en  to  the  malversation  of  the  laws. — 
Now  here,  whoe'er  ye  be,  hear  my  last  words. 

Am.  What  more  is  there  to  hear  ? 

Agis.  Much ;  but  exprees'd 

In  a  few  words. 

Am.  Thou  ouhgtest  not  to  speak  . .  . 

Agis.  What !  thou  an  Ephorus,  dost  thou  not  know 
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The  laws,  or  not  remember  them  ?     Accused  ones 

Address  themselves  to  Sparta,  if  they  wish. 

Then  listen  to  me,  thou,  and  hold  thy  peace. — 

And  ye,  0  Spartans,  hear. — Of  many  things 

Ye're  not  inform'd  at  all,  or  misinform'd : 

Amphares'  cries,  Agesilaus'  deeds, 

The  arts  of  your  Leonidas,  my  silence, 

Have  all  by  turns  deceived  you.     We  are  all 

Now  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  to  set  free 

Each  one  from  error,  it  is  requisite 

That  Agis  perish.     I,  with  my  own  hand, 

Already  on  myself  might  have  bestow'd 

An  independent  and  becoming  death  ; 

But  this  escape  from  life  had  render'd  me 

Guilty  in  your  esteem.     I  was,  and  am, 

Fully  persuaded  in  my  inmost  heart, 

That  from  the  sentence,  be  it  what  it  may, 

Beneath  whose  weight  I  fall,  no  infamy 

Can  ever  on  my  reputation  rest. 

Thence  hither  to  permit  myself  to  be 

Before  my  foes  dragg'd  living,  was  my  choice, 

And  here  I  stand.     That  death  I  do  not  fear, 

Ye  shall  yourselves  behold  :  I  might  to  you, 

If  so  I  would,  yet  dearly  sell  my  life. 

The  fearful  cries  of  the  indignant  people 

Will  quickly  make  this  known  to  you :  in  short, 

That  I  esteem  at  a  far  higher  rate 

My  country  than  myself,  soon  will  my  death 

Convince  you. — I  exhort,  nay,  I  conjure  you, 

Sparta's  redemption  and  your  own  to  win 

From  my  atoning  blood.     The  lands,  the  wealth, 

That  now  infatuate  your  understanding, 

Lodged  in  the  hands  of  few,  harm  equally 

Those  who  possess,  and  those  who  have  them  not ; 

Those  lands,  that  wealth,  since  ye  would  not  divide  them 

With  your  own  fellow-citizens,  from  you 

Will  be,  and  shortly,  wrested  by  your  foes. 

The  people,  deem'd  so  vile,  because  so  poor  ; 

The  Spartan  people,  hating  you,  ye  rich, 

Ye  who  are  stronger  even  than  the  laws, 

Is  numerous  ;  and  ever  goaded  on 
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By  fierce  necessity.     This  very  people 

May  constitute  at  once  the  Spartan  splendor, 

And  your  salvation,  if  ye  will  reflect 

That  they,  as  well  as  you,  are  citizens 

Of  Sparta,  and  the  children  of  Lycurgus. 

If  otherwise,  they  will  annihilate 

Sparta,  themselves,  and  you.     Now  is  the  time, 

Trust  to  my  words,  mature  for  such  a  change  : 

Heav'n  does  not  will  that  I  should  witness  it ; 

But  it  decrees  its  advent :  Agis'  blood 

Is  indispensable  to  hasten  it, 

And  Agis  yields  that  blood.     I  pity  feel 

For  you,  not  for  myself :  these  are  the  words 

Of  one  whose  only  object  is  to  die, 

And  to  the  tomb  conveys  no  other  wish, 

Except  to  save  his  country.     Far  beyond 

The  reach  of  malice  is  the  name  of  Agis  : 

It  is  not  needful  new,  to  make  me  great, 

That  others  give  effect  to  my  designs  ; 

Rather,  it  lessens  my  renown  in  part, 

That  others  should  succeed  where  I  have  fail'd. 

Be  then  my  death  your  wrath's  last  ebullition ; 

Be  the  first  fruit  of  your  exhausted  malice 

The  restoration  of  your  olden  virtue, 

The  re-establishment  of  the  divine 

And  lofty  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 

And  a  sublime  and  Spartan  emulation 

For  freedom,  arms,  and  patriotic  love. 

People.  Great  is  the  soul  of  Agis  :  we  have  been, 
Perchance,  deceived  .  .  . 

Am.  Yes,  ye  are  now  deceived 

By  these  seditious  words  .  .  . 

Agis.  Ye  Ephori, 

What  now  remains  for  you  to  say,  I  know. — 
I,  of  a  royal  citizen,  at  length, 
The  latest  functions  fully  have  accomplish'd. 
I  to  my  prison  go,  from  whence  henceforth 
Nought  but  the  name  of  Agis  shall  escape. 
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SCENE  IY. 

LEONIDAS,   AMPHARES,   PEOPLE,   EPHORI,   SENATORS. 

People.  He  speaks  not  as  a  culprit :  he  excites 
Involuntary  wonder  and  compassion. 

Le.  Tis  true,  0  Spartans  :  by  Agesilaus 
He  was  seduced ;  his  crime  appears  to  be 
Worthy  of  pardon.     I  myself  from  you 
Entreat  it  for  my  son-in-law ;  for  him 
Who  rescued  me  from  death  .  .  . 

Am.  Leonidas, 

Before  the  senate  and  the  Ephori 
Thou  standest  now  :  and  these  thou  shouldst  address. 
Thy  private  arguments  from  public  guilt 
Wrest  not  the  penalty ;  nor  pardon  ever 
Precedes  conviction. 

L&.  I  will  never  hear, 

Much  less  myself  pronounce,  his  punishment. 
I  will  not,  no,  though  he  deserves  to  die, 
Ever  participate  in  Agis'  death. 
From  his  retreat  to  drag  him,  hear,  convict  him 
Before  the  magistrates  ;  to  this  alone 
Duty  persuaded  me,  and  this  I've  done : 
No  more  remains  for  me  to  execute 
Against  him  now. — Ah !  if  the  people's  voice, 
And  royal  prayers  avail  to  influence 
The  senate  and  the  Ephori,  in  them 
We  of  their  clemency  shall  soon  behold 
A  noble  and  a  memorable  proof. 

SCENE  V. 

AMPHARES,   PEOPLE,   EPHORI,   SENATORS. 

Am.  A  foe  magnanimous,  the  best  of  fathers, 
A  perfect  citizen,  Leonidas, 
Has  well  his  task  accomplish'd  :  it  remains 
Ours  to  accomplish  also. — Agis  stands 
Convicted  of  high-treason :  Ephori, 
Say,  what  just  punishment  awaits  him. 

EpJwri.  Death. 
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People.  Ephori,  all  of  us  implore  your  pity : 
If  he  henceforward  trouble  not  the  state  .  .  . 

Am.  Hear  ye  ?  ...  hear  ye  those  loud  and  threat'ning 

shouts, 

This  way  approaching  ?    In  his  cause  once  more 
The  people  rise  already.    While  he  lives, 
Can  Sparta  rest?    'Tis  folly  to  believe  it. 

Ephori.  Die !  let  him  perish,  the  rebellious  traitor ; 
Let  Agis  die  .  .  . 

Am.  He  soon  shall  die,  I  swear. — 

Meanwhile,  0  citizens,  avoid  at  present 
To  meet  the  guilty  and  degraded  people. 
But  let  us  with  becoming  hardihood, 
The  Ephori,  the  majesty  of  Sparta, 
Present  ourselves. — Guards,  intercept  the  passage. 
Let  us  depart ;  and  let  our  aspect  be 
Nor  timid  nor  elate.     Great  confidence 
Soon  makes  the  people  recollect  themselves. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Interior  of  the  Prison  of  Sparta. 
AGIS. 

Agis.  I  hear  tremendous  howlings,  and  a  loud 
And  turbulent  confusion  round  my  prison. — 
Ye  deities  of  Sparta,  save  my  country ! — 
It  grieves  me  that  I  did  not  keep  a  sword, 
Whence,  with  my  hands,  I  might  at  once  extinguish 
My  own  and  Sparta's  troubles  at  a  blow. 
Those  whom  Leonidas  will  send  to  slay  me 
Cannot  delay  much  longer. — Much-loved  children,  .  . 
Dear  mother,  .  .  .  my  beloved  spouse,  .  .  .  farewell  .  . 
No  more  shall  I  behold  you  ! .  .  .  I  bequeath 
To  you  a  tender  memory  of  myself  .  .  . 
But,  for  my  mother's  destiny  I  tremble : 
She's  in  the  tyrant's  pow'r  .  .  .  What  do  I  hear  ? 
Who  comes  ?    The  prison  opens !  .  .  .  Who  is  this  ?  .  . 
0  my  dear  wife  .  .  . 
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SCENE  II. 

AGIS,    AGIZIADE. 

Agi.  I'm  with  thee,  much-loved  Agis  .  .  , 

I  from  the  palace  of  my  father  fled, 
Where  I,  as  in  a  prison,  was  immured. — 
The  people  clear' d  for  me  the  path  that  led 
To  this  thy  dungeon ;  and  the  very  guards 
Had  not  the  heart  my  entrance  to  forbid. — 
At  length  I'm  with  thee. — 0  my  spouse,  I  come, 
If  it  be  possible,  to  rescue  thee  ; 
Or  with  thee  to  expire. 

Agis.  Beloved  wife !  .  .  . 

My  heart  thou  rendest  .  .  .  How  much  joy  .  .  .  and  pain  . . . 
Thy  presence  brings  me !  ...  To  preserve  my  life, 
(For,  by  the  death  of  many  citizens, 
I,  if  I  would,  might  do  it)  thy  true  love 
Alone  could  weigh  with  me.     But,  thou  know'st  well, 
I  ought  not  to  prefer  thee  to  my  country, 
Nor  wonldst  thou  that  I  did.     0,  leave  me,  then, 
To  die ;  preserve  thy  own  life ;  and  defend 
Those  precious  pledges  of  our  love,  our  children  . . . 

Agi.  Vainly  should  I  attempt  to  rescue  them 
From  the  fierce  hatred  of  Leonidas : 
Unnatural  father !  in  his  prosp'rous  state 
I  know  him  now  without  disguise ;  erewhile 
In  his  adversity  I  was  deceived. 
No  weapons  now  remain  to  me  but  tears ; 
These  he  despises  :   Sparta,  with  her  arms, 
Or  nothing  else,  our  children  can  preserve 
From  his  atrocious  rage. — But  thou,  at  least, 
Shouldst  prove  thyself  a  father ;  and  preserve 
Thy  own  life  for  thy  children  .  .  . 

Agis.  0  great  Heav'ns ! 

In  these  last  moments  what  a  fearful  conflict 
Dost  thou  now  raise  within  me  ?    Thou  well  knowest, 
I  love  my  children :  but,  their  death  is  yet 
Uncertain ;  and  'tis  certain  that  in  streams 
The  blood  of  Sparta's  citizens  would  flow, 
If  I  attempted  force.     Both  these  and  those 
My  children  are ;  but  then  the  citizens 
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Are  in  a  just  king's  sight  his  dearest  children. — 

0  woman,  if  thou  darest  to  survive  me, 

Thou  canst  defend  them  better  than  myself. 

That  courage,  tender  and  sublime  at  once, 

Which  made  thee  the  companion  of  thy  father ; 

That  courage,  which  induced  thee  to  become 

The  faithful  friend  of  my  adversity ; 

That  will  suffice  to  be  a  guide  to  thee, 

The  safety  of  our  children  to  ensure. 

Guilty  and  fierce  as  is  Leonidas, 

He  is  thy  father :  if  thy  little  ones 

Thou  claspest  in  tliy  arms  ;  if  thy  pure  breast 

Becomes  a  refuge  to  their  innocence ; 

He  cannot  have  the  heart  to  murder  them. 

Ah !  run  from  hence,  and  hasten  to  their  side, 

As  their  defender  watch ;  for  them  live  on, 

Or  only  die  with  them  ;  for,  if  they  perish, 

Nothing  compels  thee  then  to  drag  on  life. 

Agi.  Alas !  .  .  .  what  shall  I  do  ?  ...  If  I  should  leave 

thee,  .  .  . 

My  cruel  father  would  by  force  preserve  me 
In  life ;  .  .  .  and  what  a  life  !  deprived  of  thee  .  .  . 
But,  if  he  let  our  children  live,  .  .  .  the  throne 
They  still  would  lose  ...  Ah !  I  will  die  with  thee  .  .  . 

Agis.  0  woman,  hear  me,  and  be  pacified  .  .  . 
Wouldst  thou  be  less  heroic  as  a  mother, 
Than  as  a  daughter  ?    Thou  fear'dst  not  my  wrath, 
The  day  on  which  thy  father  thou  didst  follow  ; 
Thou  for  his  sake  thy  children  didst  desert, 
And  thy  beloved  consort :  wouldst  thou  now, 
When  thou  dost  leave  him  for  thy  children's  sake, 
Tremble  at  that  same  father  ?    Thou  with  them 
Mayst  fly  from  hence  :  against  him  thou  canst  bring 
Efficient  weapons ;  thy  own  innocence  : 
In  truth,  thou  hast  a  thousand  means  to  try, 
Ere  thou  resolve  on  death.    Ah  !  I  conjure  thee, 
Beloved  consort,  try  them  ;  once  again 
Resume  thy  lofty  heart ;  nor  weaken  mine, 
"  With  female  lamentations.    Wouldest  thou 
That  I  expired  in  tears  ?    Ah,  no ! — If  thou 
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Art  worthy  Agis,  do  not  thou  compel  me 
To  make  that  Agis  of  himself  unworthy. 

Agi.  Say,  was  paternal  fondness  ever  deem'd 
Unworthy  of  a  father,  the  preferring 
His  children  to  himself?  .  .  . 

Agis.  Before  our  children 

Our  country  must  be  loved.    For  many  a  day 
My  blood  has  consecrated  been  to  her ; 
Thine,  if  it  needful  be,  shouldst  thou  devote 
To  our  beloved  children  :  but  thou  givest, 
If  thou  for  their  sakes  dost  consent  to  live, 
To  them,  and  to  myself,  a  higher  proof 
Of  thy  great  love.    Thy  tears  may  yet  do  much, 
More  than  thou  dost  imagine :  in  the  people 
Will  they,  if  in  Leonidas  they  do  not, 
Excite  compassion ;  and  to  them  to  save, 
And  without  loss  of  blood,  my  little  ones, 
Will  be  most  easy.    Finally,  reflect, 
That  Agis  wholly  dies  not,  while  thou  livest. 
I,  in  a  vulgar  woman,  should  admire, 
As  proof  at  once  of  passionate  regard 
And  of  sublime  devotion,  the  fix'd  will 
Not  to  survive  her  husband ;  but  I  hope, 
And  ask  of  thee — and  thou,  as  Agis'  wife 
Must  do  it, — save  thyself  intrepidly 
For  a  sad  life,  for  our  dear  children's  sake . . . 
Weeping  I  ask  it  of  thee  ;  may  these  tears 
Sink  in  thy  heart  .  .  .  Ah  !  for  thyself  alone, 
And  for  our  children,  hast  thou  seen  at  length 
Thy  A  gis  weep. 

Agi.  Irrevocably  then 

Hast  thou  decreed  to  die  ?  ... 

Agis.  Thou  canst  not  doubt 

My  innocence. — Eeceive  my  last  embrace ; 
And  take  it,  in  my  name,  to  our  dear  children. 
Tell  them,  that  for  my  country's  sake  I  die ; 
Tell  them,  that  if  they,  when  grown  up,  should  ever 
Come  to  the  throne,  they,  for  their  father's  death, 
No  other  vengeance  ever  must  inflict, 
Than,  imitating  him,  to  renovate 
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The  institutes  sublime  of  great  Lycurgus : 
And,  if  in  this,  as  I  have  done,  should  they 
Find  fate  opposed,  like  brave  men  let  them  die, 
As  I  do,  in  the  noble  enterprise. 

Agi.  I  cannot  speak  ...  I  now  ...  in  leaving  thee  .  .  . 

Agis.  A  faithful  counsellor,  in  my  dear  mother, 
Wilt  thou  possess ;  ...  if  still  her  life  be  spared ! — 
Now  go ;  ah,  leave  me ;  go.     A  wife,  a  queen, 
A  mother,  Spartan,  and  a  citizen 
Art  thou ;  these  lofty  characters  support. 

Agi.  For  evermore  ?  .  .  .  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Agis.  Cease,  cease,  I  pray  thee. 

Agi.  My  tott'ring  feet  can  scarce  support  my  frame  .  .  . 

Agis.  Ah,  come  !  when  once  thou  hast  departed  hence, 
Thou  soon  wilt  find  protection  and  support. 

Agi.  0  misery !  .  .  .  The  iron  gate  unfolds  .  .  . 

Agis.  Guards,  I  consign  to  you  your  monarch's  daughter. 

Agi.  Agis  .  .  .  Ah  cruel !  .  .  .  I  will  never  quit  thee  .  .  . 
Agis !  .  .  .  farewell .  .  .  farewell  .  .  . 

SCENE  III. 

AGIS. 

Agis.  —Unhappy  I !  .  ,  . 

How  many  deaths  must  I  in  one  endure  ?  .  .  . 
That  grief  which  husbands  and  which  fathers  feel, 
What  grief  can  ever  equal  ? — Sparta,  Sparta, 
How  much  thou  costest  me  !  ...  Leonidas 
Is  yet  a  father :  in  my  heart  I  feel 
A  grateful  presage  that  he  will  consign 
My  children  to  his  daughter. — Cease,  my  tears. — 
My  death  is  now  approaching :  as  a  Spartan, 
And  as  a  guiltless  king,  I  ought  to  die  .  .  . 
0  death,  how  tardy  are  thy  steps ! — But  yet, 
Behold,  again  I  hear  my  prison  gate 
Grate  on  its  hinges  ?  .  .  .  And  I  also  hear 
The  shouts  redoubled  round  these  walls  ?  .  .  .  What  now 
Can  this  portend  ?  .  .  .  Whom  do  I  see  ? 
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SCENE  IV. 

AGESISTRATA,    AGIS. 

Agis.  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

0  mother  .  .  . 

Ages.  Son,  in  this  thy  hour  of  need, 

To  thee  thy  mother  never  could  be  wanting. 
A  liberty,  that's  worthy  of  ourselves, 

1  bring  thee  now. — In  a  far  diff'rent  shape 
To  thee  I  would  have  yielded  it ;  but  when 
There  was  a  time  for  this,  thou  didst  thyself 
Divest  me  of  all  means  of  doing  it. 

Agis.  What?  wouldst  thou   with  these   Spartan   cries 
obtain  .  .  . 

Ages.  In  vain  doth  Sparta  cry.     The  treach'rous  tyrant 
The  place  hath  so  well  guarded  with  his  soldiers, 
That  our  adherents  nothing  can  perform : 
In  vain  do  they  attempt  to  force  their  ranks ; 
Inert,  abash'd,  disgraced,  discomfited, 
They  are  repell'd.     Among  our  impious  foes 
Forward  I  darted  ;  from  behind  I  heard 
Fierce  voices  in  my  favor,  which  exclaim'd  : 
"  Dare  you,  ye  vile  ones,  to  forbid  approach 
"  To  Agis'  mother?"     Amphares  then  saw  me ; 
Made  them  give  way,  and  so  I  hither  came. 

Agis.  Perfidious  !     He  would  also  make  thee  captive. 
Ah,  mother  !  to  what  useless  risk  for  me  ?  .  .  . 

Ages.  Eisk,  dost  thou  say  ?     Beside  my  son,  I  come 
To  certain  death.     Behold,  in  proof  of  this, 
The  gift  I  bring. 

Agis.  A  sword  ? — 0  mother  true ! — 

My  breast  did  not  contain  another  wish, 
Than  to  possess  a  sword  to  rescue  Sparta, 
And  to  withdraw  myself  from  death-wounds,  given 
By  an  ignoble  hand  :  and  thou,  0  joy ! 
Bringest  one  to  me  ? — Give  it  me  .  .  . 

Ages.  Choose  thou : 

Here  are  two  swords ;  mine  is  the  one  thou  lea  vest. 

Agis.  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  And  wilt  thou  ?  .  .  . 

Ages.  Dost  thou  reckon  me 

As  a  mere  woman,  or  as  Agis'  mother  ? 
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Few  years  at  best  remain  for  me  to  live  : 

Sparta,  which  thou  in  vain  dost  hope  to  save, 

Already  is  enthrall'd ;  if  she  remain, 

Thy  mother  is  Leonidas's  slave. 

Now  speak ;  I  hear  thee  :  dar'st  thou  counsel  me 

On  such  conditions  to  consent  to  live  ? 

Agis.  What  can  I  say?     I  am  a  son. — 0  mother, 
Suffer  me  first  to  die :  although  enslaved, 
Sparta  is  not  extinct ;  hence  other  hands 
May  liberate  her  yet.     Perchance  my  blood 
To  freedom  may  restore  her :  but  if  I, 
Abject,  in  order  not  to  shed  my  own, 
Had  let  the  citizens  in  my  defence 
Lavish  their  blood,  then  Sparta  had  been  lost. 

Ages.  Sparta  too  certainly  expires  with  thee. — 
And  wouldest  thou  that  I,  a  Spartan  mother, 
Survive  my  son  and  country  ? — Son,  embrace  me. 

Agis.  0  mother  !  .  .  .  Thou  indeed  surpassest  me 
In  dignity  of  soul. — Now  give  to  me, 
And  take  the  last  embrace.     I  dare  not  weep 
In  thus  embracing  thee ;   for  in  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  tears  by  fortitude  restrain'd. 

Ages.  My  Agis,  .  .  .  thou  indeed  art  worthy  Sparta ;  .  .  . 
And  I  of  thee  am  worthy. — Once  again 
Let  me  embrace  thee  . . .  Whence  this  deaf 'ning  noise?  . . . 

SCENE  V. 
LEONIDAS,  AMPHARES,  Soldiers  with  drawn  swords, 

AGIS,    AGESISTRATA. 

Le.  At  length  we  are  victorious. 

Ages.  What's  your  purpose  ? 

Agis.  Ah !  do  not  leave  my  side. 

Am.  Ye  soldiers,  strike 

Agis  to  death,  and  afterwards  his  mother.1 

Agis.  Like  me,  conceal  thy  weapon  for  awhile  ; 
Let  us  await  their  coming ;  and  be  silent.2 

Am.  Who  now  restrains  you  ?     Why  delay  ye  thus  ? 
Tear  them  asunder  instantly  by  force. 

1  The  soldiers  approach  Agis. 

2  The  soldiers,  seeing  Agis  immovably  expect  them,  all  pause  at  once. 
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Agis.  Which  of  you,  which,  would  dare  lay  hands  on 
us?— 

0  king  Leonidas,  dost  thou  behold  ? 
Even  thy  own  bribed  soldiers,  stupefied, 
Immovable,  in  Agis'  presence  stand. — 
But,  I  will  soon  deliver  thee  from  fear. 
One  thing  alone  do  I  demand  of  thee. 

Le.  It  is? 

Agis.          That  thou  attentively  wouldst  watch 
Thy  daughter,  that  she  may  not  follow  me. 

Le.  Is,  then,  her  love  for  thee  so  strong  ? 

Agis.  More  strong 

Than  thy  abhorrence. — But  she  loves  thee  too, 
And  gave  thee  proof  of  it ;  and,  finally, 
Thou  art  her  father  :  my  last  words  are  these.1 — 

1  die. — May  Sparta  .  .  .  profit  ...  by  my  .  .  .  death. 
Am.  Has  he  a  sword  ? 

Ages.  Two  swords  I  brought.2 — 0  son,  .  .  . 

I  follow  thee ;  .  .  .  and  fall  .  .  .  upon  thee  .  .  .  dead. 

Le.  I  am  struck  dumb  with  terror  and  with  wonder  .  .  . 
Ah,  what  will  Sparta  say  ?  .  .  . 

Am.  Their  lifeless  bodies 

Should  from  the  people  be  conceal'd  .  .  . 

Le.  Ah,  never, 

Never  from  our  own  eyes  can  we  conceal  them. 

1  He  brandishes  his  sword  aloft,  and  kills  himself. 

2  She  also  exhibits  her  sword,  and  kills  herself. 


XYI. 

SOPHONISBA. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  characters  in  this  play  are  the  famous  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage;  Syphax,  king  of 
Western  Numidia,  or  Mauritania,  who  has  just  been 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Scipio,  but  who  was  for- 
merly his  friend ;  Masinissa,  king  of  Eastern  Numidia, 
or  Massylia,  the  ally  of  Scipio  and  enemy  of  Syphax  ;  and 
lastly,  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal  of  Carthage.  She 
inherited  all  the  hatred  of  Eome  felt  by  her  father  and 
uncle,  Hannibal.  Originally  betrothed  to  Masinissa  by  her 
father,  she  was  given  in  marriage  by  the  Carthaginians 
during  his  absence  to  Syphax,  in  order  to  secure  his 
assistance  against  the  Eomans,  the  result  being  to  drive 
Masinissa  into  the  arms  of  Eome.  The  scene  is  laid 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  in  the  year  203  B.C. 

The  tragedy  opens  with  Syphax,  who  appears  as  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains.  He  is  joined  by  his  conqueror 
and  former  friend,  Scipio,  who  takes  off  his  chains  and 
gently  reproaches  him  for  having  become  the  enemy  of 
Eome.  Syphax  confesses  that  his  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Sophonisba.  Scipio, 
when  alone,  is  apprehensive  that  the  wiles  of  the  latter 
may  turn  away  Masinissa  from  the  Eoman  alliance. 

The  second  Act  introduces  Sophonisba  and  Masinissa. 
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She  believes  that  Syphax  has  been  slain,  and  has  already 
promised  her  hand  to  her  old  lover.  She  fears  that  Scipio 
will  take  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  and  makes 
him  swear  that  he  will  never  suffer  her  to  be  dragged 
alive  from  Africa.  She  retires  as  Scipio  enters.  The 
latter  informs  Masinissa  that  Syphax  is  still  alive.  He  is 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  announces  the  intensity  of 
his  love  for  Sophonisba.  He  declares  that  nothing  shall 
separate  him  from  her,  whatever  may  be  the  result  as  to 
his  position  towards  Scipio  and  Rome.  Scipio  refuses  to 
allow  him  to  carry  out  his  resolve. 

At  the  beginning, of  the  third  Act,  Sophonisba  is  alone, 
and  asking  herself  the  meaning  of  Masinissa's  despairing 
conduct,  after  his  interview  with  Scipio.  To  her  amaze- 
ment, Syphax,  whom  she  thought  dead,  enters.  He  tells 
her  that  he  only  lives  to  be  assured  of  her  safety,  although 
he  knows  that  she  married  him  solely  out  of  hatred  of 
Eome,  and  not  for  love  of  himself.  She  confesses  that  she 
has  now  promised  her  hand  to  Masinissa  with  a  view  to 
detach  him  from  the  Roman  alliance.  Scipio  appears,  and 
she  tells  him  the  same  story.  Her  impassioned  confession, 
and  her  determination  never  to  leave  Syphax  again,  now 
that  he  is  restored  to  her,  almost  make  Scipio  weep. 

Masinissa,  when  the  fourth  Act  opens,  tells  a  faithful 
follower  to  keep  a  bowl  of  poison  in  readiness  for  use,  and 
awaits  an  audience  with  Sophonisba.  She  tells  him  that 
Syphax  is  coming  to  see  him,  and  that  she  herself  means 
to  reunite  her  fortunes  to  her  husband.  He  replies  that 
he  will  never  part  with  her.  Syphax  comes,  and  Masinissa 
at  length  generously  proposes  to  procure  the  escape  of  his 
rival  and  Sophonisba  with  the  help  of  his  Numidian  troops, 
and  to  escort  them  himself  in  safety  to  the  gates  of 
Carthage,  avowing  that  he  is  solely  instigated  by  his  deep 
anxiety  for  Sophonisba's  fate.  Syphax  refuses,  and  volun- 
tarily offers  to  resign  his  wife  to  Masinissa,  intending  to 
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slay  himself.     Sophonisba  rushes  after  him,  leaving  Masi- 
nissa  in  despair. 

The  last  Act  discloses  Scipio,  who  is  presently  joined  by 
Masinissa.  He  tells  the  latter  that  his  plan  for  the  escape 
of  Syphax  has  been  disclosed  to  him  by  Sophonisba  her- 
self, when  she  found  that  admission  to  the  tent  of  Syphax 
was  denied  her ;  and  further,  that  Syphax  had  destroyed 
himself.  Sophonisba  enters,  and  Scipio  announces  his  in- 
tention of  preparing  the  funeral  pile  for  the  dead  king, 
and  departs  for  the  purpose.  Sophonisba  protests  to  Masi- 
nissa that  nothing  will  now  induce  her  to  live,  and  that  if 
he  will  not  provide  her  with  the  means  of  carrying  out 
her  design,  she  will  kill  herself  by  taking  no  food.  Find- 
ing all  his  entreaties  useless,  he  calls  for  the  bowl  of 
poison  and  allows  her  to  drink  it,  on  condition  that  she 
leaves  enough  for  him  also.  She,  however,  drains  it  to  the 
dregs,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  stabbing  himself,  when 
Scipio  rushes  in  and  disarms  him. 


Many  plays  and  romances  have  been  written  on  the  story 
of  Sophonisba.  Amongst  Scudery's  '  Harangues  heroiques 
des  femmes  illustres,'  appears  a  letter  from  Sophonisba  to 
Masinissa.  The  first  regular  tragedy  produced  on  the 
Italian  stage  was  Trissino's  Sophonisba,  performed  at 
Vicenza  in  1514.  Schlegel,  who  says,  however,  that  he 
never  saw  this  literary  curiosity  (which  Sismondi  praises 
highly),  calls  the  author  "  a  spiritless  pedant."  Mairet's 
play  of  the  same  name  was  performed  in  1633  at  Paris.  It 
was  the  first  French  tragedy  in  which  the  rule  of  the  three 
unities  was  observed,  and  contains  the  often-quoted  line — 

"  Masinisse  en  un  jour  voit,  aime,  et  se  marie." 

Mermet,  Montchrestien,  Corneille,  Lagrange-Chancel,  and 
Voltaire  himself  (under  the  pseudonym  of  Lantin),  have 
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also  written  plays  on  the  same  subject,  to  which  a  portion 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Petrarch's  Triumph  of  Love  is 
likewise  devoted. 

Alfieri  says  that  everything  combined  to  make  this  a 
tragedy  of  the  first  class  :  "  An  ardent  lover,  compelled 
himself  to  give  poison  to  his  beloved,  to  save  her  from  an 
ignominious  death  ;  the  contrast  and  development  of  the 
most  lofty  emotions  of  Carthage  and  Rome ;  and,  in  short, 
the  sublimity  of  the  names  of  Sophonisba,  Masinissa,  and 
Scipio."  But  in  the  result,  he  considers  it,  if  not  in  the 
third  class,  at  any  rate  only  in  the  second.  The  two  causes 
are  the  awkwardness  of  Sophonisba  being  the  wife  of  two 
husbands,  and  the  coldness  and  absence  of  passion  in  the 
character  of  Scipio.  He  thinks  the  character  of  Sophonisba 
one  of  the  sublimest  in  tragedy ;  and  if  he  has  not  made 
her  so,  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  ends  by  stating  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  means  employed  in  the  fifth  Act  to 
induce  Masinissa  to  kill  Sophonisba,  but  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  devise  any  better. 


SOPHONISBA. 


"  And  so  my  much-beloved  one  met  her  death ; 
She,  when  she  fell  into  another's  power, 
Rather  than  be  a  slave,  preferr'd  to  die." 

PETRARCH'S  Triumph  of  Love,  c.  ii. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

SOPHONISBA.  SCIPIO. 

SYPHAX.  Roman  Soldiers. 

MASINISSA.  Numidian  Soldiers. 


SCEXE. — The  Camp  of  Scipio  in  Africa. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

SYPHAX,  with  Roman  Centurions. 

Sy.  Ye  may  at  least  here  leave  me  to  myself, 
Till  Scipio  has  retuni'd. — My  hands,  my  feet, 
Are  manacled  with  fetters ;  Syphax  now 
Stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Eoman  camp ; 
Of  ev'ry  means  of  flight  is  he  bereft : 
Grant  him,  at  least,  a  respite  from  your  presence. 

SCENE  II. 

SYPHAX. 

Sy.  How  hard  to  bear  is  military  pride  ! 
If  their  commander  doth  in  haughtiness 
Surpass  them,  as  ii}  valor  true  .  .  .  But  no ; 
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Scipio  is  known  to  me :  within  my  palace, 

At  Cirta,  he  was  formerly  my  guest : 

Most  gentle  and  humane  he  then  appear' d  .  .  . 

O  foolish  Syphax !  dost  thou  speak  in  earnest  ? 

Then  Scipio  came  to  thee  to  beg  for  aid  ; 

Nor  was  he  then  thy  victor. — Yanquish'd  king  ! 

Taken  in  fight,  and  bound  in  fetters,  dragg'd 

Within  the  foeman's  camp,  dost  thou  yet  live  ?  .  .  . 

0  Sophonisba  !  to  what  obloquy 

Hast  thou  reduced  me  ?     Now,  when  I  no  more 

Ought,  or  design  to  live,  am  I  so  fallen, 

That  e'en  the  pow'r  of  voluntary  death 

No  more  is  mine  ?  .  .  .  But  hark,  the  trumpet's  sound 

Scipio's  approach  proclaims.     He  comes.     0  sight ! 

SCENE  III. 

SCIPIO,    SYPHAX. 

Sci.  Let  ev'ry  man  retire.     My  retinue 
Would  be  an  insult  to  the  hapless  king. — 
Syphax,  provided  that  the  lofty  pangs 
Of  vanquish'd  kings  admitted  of  relief, 
Thou  shouldst  now  hear  me  speak  to  thee  in  terms 
Of  pity  :  but  the  greatness  of  thy  heart 
Is  known  to  me,  to  which  each  pit}dng  word 
Would  be  an  added  wound.     So,  at  this  moment, 
Nothing  will  I  attempt,  except  removing, 
With  my  own  hands,  thy  unbecoming  fetters  : 
This  thy  right  hand  I  ought  indeed  to  loose. 
A  pledge  at  once  of  friendship  and  alliance, 

1  Well  remember  that  thou  gavest  it 
To  me  in  Cirta. — But,  what  do  I  see  ? 
My  kindness  thou  disdainest  ?  motionless, 

And  fierce,  thou  fixest  on  the  ground  thine  eyes  ? 
Ah  !  if  in  battle  Scipio  had  subdued  thee, 
He  with  no  other  fetters  than  thy  own, 
Than  by  reminding  thee  of  thy  sworn  faith, 
Thy  person  had  enthrall'd.     Then  yield,  I  pray, 
These  iron  manacles  of  thee  unworthy  ; 
Yield  them  to  me ;  raise  thy  desponding  brow ; 
And,  at  the  same  time,  look  on  Scipio's  face. 
Sy.  On  Scipio's  face  ?     Oft  have  I  seen  it  near, 
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With  soul  undaunted,  in  the  ranks  of  war  : 
Fortune,  the  arbitress  of  all  things,  now 
Wills  that  I  should  not  dare  to  see  it  more. 
Nought  should  the  Komans  to  this  camp  have  borne 
But  the  dead  body  of  what  once  was  Syphax  : 
But  to  the  valiant,  death,  though  coveted, 
Sometimes  is  not  allow'd ;  and  I  am  here, 
Alas  !  a  lamentable  proof  of  this  ; 
Ah,  wretched  that  I  am  ! — Hence  have  these  chains 
Become  my  portion  ;  hence  my  downcast  looks 
Are  to  the  dust  condemn'd ;  for  never  more 
Can  I  presume  to  raise  them  to  the  eyes 
Of  a  triumphant  foe. 

Sci.  Of  the  subdued, 

Scipio  is  not  the  foe ;  and  though  till  now 
Fortune  hath  look'd  on  him  with  smiles  alone, 
He's  not  elated  by  a  prosp'rous  fate, 
Nor  would  an  adverse  fortune  make  him  vile. — 
I  am  resolved  to  overcome  thy  pride 
By  courteous  violence.     Behold  unloosed 
Thy  unbecoming  chains :  as  man  to  man, 
Equal  with  equal,  now  to  Scipio  speak. 

Sy.  Thou  speakest  courteously,  and  thou  art  courteous. 
If  to  a  king  it  were  supportable 
To  be  o'ercome,  'twould  be  so  by  thy  arms. 
But  what  can  I  now  utter,  that  may  seem 
To  thee  becoming  my  past  dignity, 
And  worthy  of  my  present  wretchedness  ? 
And  what  remains  for  thee  to  say  to  me, 
That  I  already  know  not  ? 

Sci.  I  ?    To  thee 

I  will  confess,  that  yet  so  great  I  deem  thee, 
And  so  magnanimous,  that  I  e'en  venture 
To  ask  of  thee  the  reason  of  thy  change. 

Sy.  It  is  not  usual  to  make  bare  the  heart, 
Save  to  a  faithful  and  experienced  friend ; 
And  kings  are  seldom,  or  are  never  bless'd 
With  friends  like  these.     P'rhaps  I,  although  a  king, 
Was  once  not  undeserving  of  true  friends  : 
And,  as  a  proof  of  this,  I  now  to  thee, 
Without  disguise,  will  manifest  my  heart. 

VOL.  II. 
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In  thee,  a  gen'rous  foe,  'twere  more  discreet 

Than  in  pretended  friends  to  place  reliance. 

Then  listen  to  me. — Rome  thy  cradle  was, 

And  I'm  an  African  :  the  citizen 

Of  an  illustrious  commonwealth  art  thou  ; 

I  of  a  numerous  and  mighty  nation 

Was  once  the  monarch.     Interposing  seas 

Sever'd  from  mine  thy  country :  I  ne'er  placed 

In  your  Italia  my  encroaching  feet ; 

Thou  standest  sword  in  hand  in  Africa. 

The  vanquisher  of  Carthage,  'tis  your  hope 

To  bring  all  Africa  beneath  your  sway. 

Carthage  to  me  contiguous  was,  and  hence 

Alternately  my  foe  and  my  ally : 

And  though  she  also,  equally  with  Rome, 

Execrates  kings,  her  people,  less  than  yours 

Intolerant  from  pow'r  and  arrogance, 

Was  thence  by  me  less  bitterly  abhorr'd. 

By  each  free  people  is  a  monarch's  heart 

Offended  tacitly ;  what  anger,  then, 

Must  that  excite  in  him  which  dares  to  show 

Tow'rds  him  a  haughty  front  ? — Behold  the  whole 

Divulged  to  thee  :  •  my  heart  was  resolute 

To  hate  you  e'en  to  death,  as  insolent 

And  predatory  foreigners  :  to  swear 

To  you  fidelity  and  amity, 

After  your  memorable  deeds  in  Spain, 

Became  my  interest. 

Sci.  But  thou  by  proof 

Hadst  known  the  valor  of  the  Eoman  arms  ; 
Why  didst  thou  violate  thy  faith  with  Koine  ? 

Sy.  — And  what  will  Scipio  say,  if  I  divulge 
To  him  the  naked  truth  ?     That  mighty  Scipio, 
Whose  heart,  the  home  of  friendship  and  of  pity, 
And  of  all  impulses  sublime  and  human, 
Hath  hitherto  proved  inaccessible 
To  love  alone. — The  blandishments  of  beauty, 
That  irresistible  captivity 

Which  love  inflicts,  hath  wrought  in  me  this  change  ; 
To  thee  do  I  confess  it ;  and  I  feel  not, 
In  saying  it  to  thee,  the  blush  of  shame 
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Suffuse  my  face.     A  citizen  thyself, 
The  love  of  fame  impels  thee  to  surpass 
Thy  fellow-citizens  ;  hence  art  thou  deaf 
To  other  impulses :  a  king  who  sees, 
Seated  upon  his  throne,  no  rival  near, 
Such  an  incentive  needs  :  hence,  deaf  to  fame 
His  other  flatter'd  passions  render  him. 
Believe  thou  this  from  an  unhappy  king  ; 
For  he  may  be  sincere.     Great  as  thou  art, 
Feel  pity  from  it,  rather  than  contempt ; 
For  I  disdain  it  not  from  Scipio  only. 

Sci.  I  never  felt  the  flames  of  love,  but  I 
Eespect,  and  even  fear,  its  boundless  power. 
Oft  have  I  fled  from  it ;  for  it  is  best 
Its  arrows  to  anticipate,  whose  wounds 
Make  impotent  all  after-remedies. 
Thou,  ere  thou  saw'st  her,  shouldst  have  felt  mistrust 
Of  Sophonisba  :  she  was,  in  a  word, 
The  child  of  Asdrubal,  in  Carthage  born, 
Imbued  with  rancor  and  with  hate  tow'rds  Rome, 
E'en  with  her  mother's  milk  :  if  thou  wert  then 
By  thy  necessities  united  to  us, 
Clearly  might'st  thou  foresee,  that  detriment 
Must  to  thyself  assuredly  result 
In  forfeiting  our  friendship. 

Sy.  Deem'st  thou  nought 

That  which  so  oft  deceives  and  governs  man ; 
Hope  ?     I  imagined,  that,  to  Asdrubal    . 
United  by  such  ties,  in  Carthage  none 
Would  equal  me  in  pow'r  :  then  having  seen 
The  charms  of  Sophonisba,  caught,  subdued, 
In  short,  more  fetter'd  than  e'en  now  I  am 
In  this  thy  camp,  with  inadvertent  steps, 
I  from  one  error  to  another  fell. 
For  Sophonisba's  sake  I  forfeit  now 
My  kingdom,  my  renown,  and,  what  is  worse, 
My  self-esteem  :  and  yet,  wouldst  thou  believe  it  ? 
Fain  would  I  languish  out  a  few  hours  more 
In  hated  life,  that  I  at  length  may  hear 
'Of  her  security.     On  her  account 
Do  no  foreboding  thoughts  of  infamy 
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Oppress  my  heart ;  her  soul,  like  mine,  is  lofty ; 

Nor  could  she  ever,  more  than  Syphax  could, 

Living,  be  dragg'd  behind  thy  car  a  captive : 

Now  hear,  not  thoughts  that  do  become  a  king, 

But  the  wild  ravings  of  a  frantic  lover. 

A  jealous  fury  tortures  me,  and  makes 

My  vacillating  life  protracted  death. 

Perchance  in  Cirta,  in  my  very  palace, 

Has  Sophoiiisba,  by  your  arms  subdued, 

Become  already  the  ill-fated  prey 

Of  Masinissa,  of  my  mortal  foe. 

To  him  a  promised  spouse  ere  to  myself; 

P'rhaps  now  he  burns  for  her  ...  At  such  a  thought, 

With  desperate  inexplicable  rage 

I  feel  myself  o'erwhelm'd.     I  wish  to  die, 

And  ought  to  die  ;  and  pow'rless  as  I  am, 

A  thousand  means  of  death  do  I  possess : 

But  ah !  I  know  not  how,  nor  can  I  die, 

Till  I  have  learn'd  her  destiny.     The  prey 

Of  Masinissa,  ah  !  (if  prayers  of  mine 

With  thee  weigh  aught)  ah  !  never,  never  grant 

That  she  his  prey  become  ...  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  I  burn 

With  rage  .  .  .  — But  whither  does  that  rage  impel  me, 

Beyond  my  royal  dignity  ? — No  more 

Eemains  for  me  to  say.     Permit  that  now 

I  to  my  tent  withdraw :  I  would  conceal 

My  unbecoming  grief.     Excepting  Scipio, 

No  man  should  see  me  in  the  Koman  camp 

\V  ith  face  more  ruffled  than  becomes  a  king. 

SCENE  IY. 
SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Unhappy  king  !    His  words  excite  in  me 
Equal  compassion  and  surprise. — But,  grieved 
Am  I  at  heart  at  that  which  he  has  told  me. 
By  Masinissa,  in  beleaguer'd  Cirta, 
Will  Sophonisba  doubtlessly  be  seen  : 
And  should  he  fall  into  the  snares  of  love  ? 
And  should  he  waver  in  his  faith  to  Eome  ?  .  .  . 
0  valiant  warrior,  by  myself  beloved, 
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No  less  than  indispensable  to  Rome, 
For  thee  I  tremble. — What  unwelcome  cares 
Remain  for  thee,  0  Scipio !    How  much  grief 
Does  it  cost  gen'rous  hearts  to  practise  force 
Even  on  vanquish'd  foes !    Should  I  be  then 
Constrain'd  to  practise  it  against  a  friend  ?  .  .  . 
Ah,  this  indeed,  this  is  the  only  duty 
Of  a  commander,  that  my  soul  abhors. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

SOPHONISBA,    MASINISSA,   NUMIDIAN   SOLDIERS. 

Ma.  Lady,  pause  here  :  behold  the  leader's  tent : 
Scarcely  will  Scipio  have  been  heard,  or  seen 
By  thee,  than  all  suspicion  from  thy  heart 
Will  be  dispell'd. 

So.  0  Masinissa,  yet 

Art  thou  not  satisfied  ?    I  give  to  thee, 
I,  daughter  as  I  am  of  Asdrubal, 
A  lofty  and  a  fearful  proof  of  love, 
In  coming  with  thee  to  the  Roman  camp : 
But,  that  I  should  sustain  the  sight  abhorr'd 
Of  the  great  Roman  leader  ?  .  .  .  'tis  too  much  .  .  . 

Ma.  This  camp  we  stand  in,  thou  mayst  call  Numidian. 
As  much  as  Roman.     For  a  pow'rful  band 
Of  my  troops  here  are  placed,  and  I  am  here 
No  unimportant  pillar  of  the  war. 
Daughter  of  Asdrubal  art  thou  no  more, 
Widow  no  more  of  Syphax,  since  thou  art 
The  promised  spouse  of  Masinissa. 

So.  Ah! 

Let  not  the  friendship  which  to  Scipio  binds  thee 
Blind  thee  too  much.     He,  whatsoe'er  he  be, 
Is  evermore  a  Roman ;  hence  he  deems 
All  things  to  Rome  subservient ;  nor  can  he 
To  any  enemy  of  Rome  be  friendly. 
His  rage  against  me  will  not  be  appeased 
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With,  having  overcome,  disgraced,  and  slain 

Syphax,  no  ;  Cirta,  taken  and  destroy'd, 

The  Massaesylii  to  the  heavy  yoke 

Subjected  all,  have  not  appeased  in  him 

His  fierce  ambitious  thirst.     Now,  at  the  sight 

Of  Sophonisba  almost  in  his  hands, 

Eightfully  deeni'd  by  him,  for  so  I  am, 

Implacably  the  enemy  of  Rome  ; 

Now,  think'st  thou  not,  that  in  his  haughty  heart 

He  harbors  the  insulting  hope,  to  drag  me, 

Bound  to  his  car,  throughout  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Yet,  this  I  apprehend  not ;  though  a  woman  .  .  . 

Ma.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  thoughts  are  these  ?  while  there 

remains 

Within  these  veins  of  mine  one  drop  of  blood, 
Can  that  e'er  be  ?•   Ah,  no !  believe  it  not ; 
Thy  hate  deceives  thee  now ;  thou  know'st  not  Scipio. 

So.  Hatred  and  love  now  make  me  blind  alike. 
Here,  ne'er  should  I  have  come :  but,  in  the  world 
No  place  of  safety  now  remains  for  me. 
It  pleased  my  heart  to  follow  after  thee, 
And  to  my  heart  exclusively  I  trusted  ; 
But  my  renown,  my  judgment,  and  my  duty, 
Appointed  me,  among  its  smould'ring  ruins, 
A  sepulchre  in  Cirta. 

Ma.  Dost  thou  grieve 

That  thou  hast  follow'd  me  ?    Alas  !  my  life 
Is  irksome  then  to  thee. 

So.  To  die  not  thine 

Would  now  alone  afflict  me :  and  to  this 
Dost  thou  expose  me.     Thou  art  well  aware, 
0  Masinissa,  that  e'en  'mid  the  flames 
Of  Cirta's  royal  palace,  'mid  the  death 
Of  my  defeated  people,  I  dared  hear 
Accents  of  love  proceeding  from  thy  lips  .  .  . 
Alas !  .  .  .  already  for  a  long  time,  I, 
By  the  renown  of  thy  transcendent  virtues, 
Which  fill'd  all  Africa,  had  been  enthrall'd; 
I,  from  my  tend'rest  infancy,  to  thee 
Destined  by  Asdrubal,  grew  up  at  once 
Thy  lover  and  thy  spouse.    Then,  like  myself, 
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Wert  them  the  bitter  enemy  of  Rome : 
To  Carthage  and  my  father,  afterwards, 
It  seemed  good  to  marry  me  to  Syphax ; 
And  to  thyself  it  also  seemed  good 
To  be  the  friend  of  Rome :  thus  destiny 
Disjoin'd  us  utterly  .  .  . 

Ma.  Ah  !  we  are  now, 

I  swear  to  thee,  for  ever  reunited. 
Thou  with  me  reignest,  or  I  die  with  thee. — 
The  having  personally  seen  and  proved 
The  sov'reign  virtue  of  the  mighty  Scipio, 
And  having  never  seen  thy  peerless  beauty, 
Were  then  the  reasons  that  I  fought  for  Rome. 
Syphax  had  ever  been  my  enemy ; 
He  had  despoil'd  me  of  my  throne  :  reduced 
By  adverse  fortune  to  extremity, 
I  found,  excepting  Scipio,  in  the  world 
No  friend :  and  the  indissoluble  tie 
Of  sacred  gratitude  then  bound  me  to  him. 
Since  have  I,  righting  for  her  with  my  blood, 
Amply  deserved  the  benefits  of  Rome  : 
But  Scipio's  benefits,  his  lofty,  pure, 
Disinterested  friendship,  can  alone 
By  friendship,  and  by  homage  to  his  virtues, 
Be  recompensed  by  me.     Thee,  thee  alone 
Than  Scipio  more  I  love ;  thee  only  now 
Prefer  to  him ;  for  far  more  than  myself 
Do  I  love  thee. 

So.  To  give  me  then  a  proof, 

Worthy  of  both  of  us,  of  this  thy  love, 
Swear  to  me  thou,  that  thou  wilt  never  let  me 
Living  be  dragg'd  from  Africa. 

Ma.  'Tis  useless. 

Yet,  since  thou  will'st  it,  by  this  sword  I  swear  it. 
Should  I  have  brought  thee  here,  if  I  had  thought 
That  here  thou  wert  in  danger  ?    To  my  realm 
I  might  securely  have  transported  thee 
With  my  Numidians  :  but  the  call  of  war 
Summon'd  me  here ;  I  never  from  thy  side 
Can  be  dissever'd  :  Africa  and  Rome 
Shall  learn  to  pay  thee  homage  as  my  consort : 
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Hence  I,  an  enemy  to  all  disguise, 
Will  now  proclaim  thee  such. 

So.  At  length  secure 

In  my  proposal,  and  thy  solemn  oath, 
I  tranquillize  myself  .  .  .  But,  hitherward 
A  multitude  advances  :  to  thy  tents 
Meanwhile,  'mid  thy  Numidians,  I  retire. 

Ma.  Since  thou  dost  wish  it,  do  so.     Scipio  comes  ; 
I  fain  would  speak  to  him.    I'll  soon  rejoin  thee. 


SCENE  II. 

SCIPIO,   MASINISSA. 

Ma.  Scipio,  I  ne'er  embrace  thee  with  more  joy, 
Than  when  a  victor  I  return  :  I  seem 
More  worthy  of  thee  then. 

Sci.  0  Masinissa, 

Thou'rt  now  become  one  of  our  main  supports ; 
The  builder-up  of  glory  to  myself 
At  the  same  time  art  thou :  hence  Heav'n  well  knows 
How  much  I  love  thee ;  and  thou  know'st  it  too. — 
But,  tell  me ;  (to  the  Roman  leader  speak  not, 
But  to  thy  Scipio)  tell  me,  dost  thou  now 
Return  indeed  the  victor  ? 

Ma.  By  my  hand 

Cirta  is  captured,  by  my  hand  destroy'd ; 
Dispersed  and  slain  are  the  remaining  warriors 
Of  the  dead  king  .  .  . 

Sci.  What  sayest  thou  ?  e'en  yet 

Hast  thou  to  learn  that  Syphax  lives  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  0  Heav'ns ! 

What  do  I  hear  ?  .  .  . 

Sci.  'Tis  true  that  dead  in  battle 

Rumor  reported  him.     He  in  that  fight 
Fell  wounded,  but  not  mortal  was  the  wound ; 
And  thence  by  Lelius  taken  to  my  camp 
A  captive  .  .  . 

Ma.  Syphax  lives  ?    And  in  this  camp  ?  .  .  . 

Sci.  He  is  the  noblest  fruit  of  our  success. — 
But  what  do  I  behold  ?    Does  this  afflict  thee  ?  . 
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Ma.  0 !  .  .  .  what  ...  do  I  ...  not .  .  .  feel !  .  .  .  From 

my  surprise  .  .  . 

But  .  .  .  wherefore  ...  with  such  .  .  .  cold  formality  .  .  . 
Dost  thou  receive  me  ?  .  .  .  What  dost  thou  conceal 
Within  thy  breast? 

Sci.  Ah,  Masinissa  !  thou, 

Yes,  thou  indeed  within  thy  breast  dost  hide, 
And  from  thy  faithful  friend,  a  mighty  secret. 
Grief  and  distraction,  rather  than  surprise, 
Are  on  thy  face  alternately  express'd : 
Now,  whence  could  this  arise  in  thee,  if  thus 
Syphax  restored  were  not  an  obstacle 
To  the  designs  which  thou  now  hast  in  view  ? 
Ah,  Masinissa ! — All  I  know ;  to  me 
Thy  silence  doth  reveal  it :  for  thyself, 
Excepting  this,  nought  in  the  world  I  fear'd. 
By  her  alone,  whom  now  into  this  camp 
Thou  hast  enticed,  by  her,  and  no  one  else, 
Thy  glory,  and  the  glory  of  thy  friend, 
At  once  may  be  obscured.     I  did  not  stand 
In  Cirta  at  thy  side :  to  distant  friendship 
Thou  therefore  didst  prefer  the  flames  of  love. 
But  yet,  I  do  not  of  thy  deeds  complain ; 
An  ample  proof  of  friendship  thou  dost  give  me, 
In  not  depositing  thy  prize  elsewhere, 
Than  in  my  camp ;  in  wishing  to  confide 
The  conflicts  of  thy  lacerated  heart 
To  Scipio's  heart  alone. 

Ma.  — That  Syphax  lives 

I  hear  most  unexpectedly. — I  hoped 
In  Sophonisba  to  have  found  a  consort : 
To  me  was  she  betroth'd,  ere  giv'n  to  Syphax : 
He  ineffectually  defended  her 
Against  our  arms  ;  and  to  a  conquer'd  king, 
Taken  in  battle,  there  is  nothing  left. 
But,  though  subdued,  of  lofty  heart  is  Syphax ; 
Nor  long  will  he,  I  feel  assured,  survive 
This  his  disgrace. — But,  be  it  as  it  may 
~ith  him,  0  Scipio,  listen  to  my  thoughts. — 

warm  and  genuine  friend  thou  long  hast  found 
Masinissa :  equally  sincere, 
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And  warmer  as  a  lover,  learn  that  he 

Cares  for  no  obstacles.     A  lukewarm  flame 

Never  yet  enter' d  a  Numidian  heart : 

Or  I  will  be  loved  Sophoiiisba's  spouse, 

Or  with  her  breathe  my  last.     Within  thy  camp 

I  was  myself  impatient  to  conduct  her : 

Here  only  were  the  wishes  of  my  heart 

Satisfied  fully  ;  here,  with  lofty  voice, 

Did  glory,  honor,  friendship,  virtue  call  me ; 

Here,  without  forfeiting  my  love,  I  hope 

Completely  to  discharge  my  sev'ral  duties. 

From  my  commander,  and  my  faithful  friend, 

I  wish  to  learn  how  we  may  best  succeed 

In  overcoming  Carthage  ;  by  what  means 

Rome's  pow'r  and  lustre  may  be  best  increased, 

And  our  own  glory  too ;  and,  finally, 

How  I  may  best  ensure  my  happiness. 

Sci.  Wert  thou  my  only  son,  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  should  not  mourn,  as  now  I  mourn,  the  blind 
And  youthful  error  that  hath  thus  misled  thee. 
Our  glory,  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 
The  imminent  and  total  fall  of  Carthage, 
And  thy  unrivall'd,  genuine  happiness, 
All,  all  were  in  our  pow'r  ;  before  that  thou, 
Vanquish'd  in  Cirta,  didst  become  the  prey 
Of  the  assaults  of  woman  :  thou,  alas, 
Hast  taken  all  from  us,  and  from  thyself, 
With  this  thy  fatal  love. — But  no  ;  thou  canst  not 
Stifle  the  cries  of  thy  upbraiding  heart ; 
Tow'rds  Syphax  never  canst  thou  be  unjust ; 
Nor  canst  thou  ever  to  thy  only  friend 
Be  cruel  and  ungrateful.     This  thy  love 
Is  by  the  life  of  Syphax  now  condemn'd, 
Dissever'd,  and  annull'd :  nor  ever  thou  .  .  . 

Ma.  Nor  ever  ?  .  .  .  Sophonisba  shall  this  day 
My  consort  be ;  I  swear  that  she  shall  be. 
And  if,  by  living,  Syphax  would  protract 
My  anguish  and  his  infamy,  he  ought, 
Upon  this  spot,  himself,  with  his  own  hand, 
With  his  own  sword,  to  slay  me  ;  or  himself 
To-day,  by  my  hand  immolated,  fall. 
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Sci.  Syphax  defenceless,  and  a  prisoner, 
Is  in  our  camp ;  and  in  his  heart  conceives  not 
'Gainst  Masinissa  an  unworthy  thought. — • 
Thou  ravest  now ;  but  I  am  well  assured, 
If  once  thine  eyes  beheld  that  wretched  king, 
Thou,  gen'rous,  far  from  treating  him  with  scorn, 
Ah  yes  !  wouldst  be  the  first  to  pity  him. — 
But,  granting  that,  by  some  means,  Syphax  die, 
And  hence  thou  be  the  undisturb'd  possessor 
Of  Sophonisba  ;  to  what  party  then, 
Think'st  thou,  wouldst  thou  betake  thyself  ? 

Ma.  — To  Rome, 

And  to  my  Scipio  bound  eternally, 
No  pow'r  on  earth  ... 

Sci.  But,  tell  me  :  more  than  Eome, 

Lov'st  thou  not  Sophonisba  ? 

Ma.  — I  ?  ...  At  present 

That  would  I  not  examine. 

Sci.  Wretched  friend ! 

I,  ere  thyself,  already  know  thou  dost. 
I  know,  that  sacrificing  thy  true  welfare, 

Thy  judgment,  and  the  sacred  austere  names 

Of  gratitude,  of  friendship,  and  of  faith, 

As  victim  to  a  luckless  destiny, 

Thou  rushest  on  destruction.     Thou  canst  not 

Asdrubal's  daughter  at  thy  side  long  keep, 

And  all  the  time  remain  the  friend  of  Rome, 

And  make  thyself  of  Carthage  the  destroyer. 

Thy  fate  I  fervently  regret.     For  kings, 

The  enemies  of  Rome,  thou  knowest  well, 

Or  soon  or  late,  what  ruin  is  reserved. 

I  speak  not  thus  with  menacing  intent, 

0  no  !  suspect  it  not :  may  Heav'n  forbid 

That  I  should  ever  be  the  instrument 

Of  the  just  rage  of  Rome  against  thyself  ! 

This  sword  of  mine,  which  formerly  avail'd 

To  reinstate  thee  in  thy  throne,  ah  no ! 

Shall  never  with  thy  not  inferior  sword, 

Which  hath  augmented  so  illustriously 

Rome's  lofty  victories,  for  mast'ry  strive  : 

No,  rather  than  'gainst  thee,  would  I  direct 
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Its  point  against  myself :  but,  tell  me  now : 

Am  I,  perchance,  all  Eome  ?    I  am,  thou  knowest, 

A  private  citizen  of  Eome  ;  nor  arms, 

Nor  counsellors,  nor  captains,  doth  she  want. 

Another  leader  in  my  place  will  come, 

With  equal  fortune,  with  superior  judgment, 

And  less  compassion,  to  these  fated  shores ; 

And  he  will  make  thee  recollect  thy  faith, 

Though  pledged  so  solemnly,  so  badly  kept. 

Ma.  Now,   wouldst  thou   that  a   man   who's    Scipio's 

friend, 

Should,  to  the  terror  of  precarious  ills 
In  future  times,  yield  that  which  he  denies 
To  yield  to  friendship  ?     Ill  thou  knowest  me. — 
In  short,  I  ask  of  thee,  whether  of  Cirta, 
Spoil'd  by  my  sword  and  my  Numidian  bands, 
And  by  my  blood  and  theirs ;  whether  to-day 
The  booty  of  that  Cirta  doth  belong 
To  Rome  or  to  myself :  if  Sophonisba, 
My  promised  consort,  by  myself  alone 
Conducted  hither,  in  this  camp  is  deem'd 
The  wife  of  Masinissa  and  a  queen, 
Or  if  she  be  the  slave  of  Eome  ? 

Sci.  — She  was, 

And  is,  (alas,  but  too  undoubtedly !) 
The  wife  of  Syphax  still. 

Ma.  I  understand  thee. 

0  agony  !  .  .  .  And  dost  thou  hope  ?  .  .  . 

Sci.  To  thee, 

0  Masinissa,  I  resign  the  choice : 

From  post  to  post  defenceless  in  this  camp 

1  wander ;  thou  by  thy  Numidians  here 

At  once  mayst  cut  me  off ;  thou  mayst  thyself 

Plunge  in  my  heart  thy  sword  :  but,  to  thy  ruin 

I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  rush,  if  first 

Thou  kill  me  not.     But  if  thou  have  the  heart 

To  wish  my  ruin,  of  my  own  accord, 

I,  for  thy  sake,  embrace  it.     Keep  thy  prey  : 

Rome  and  her  senate  then  shall  hear  me  be 

My  own  accuser  :  I  will  there  proclaim 

That  to  our  private  friendship  I  was  pleased 
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To  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Rome, 
And  of  thyself;  and  I  must,  as  the  fruit 
Of  my  equivocal  regard  for  thee, 
Eeap  unequivocal  disgrace. 

Ma.  0  Scipio, 

Thy  too  great  friendship  is  a  thousand  times 
More  cruel  to  myself  than  menaces, 
Or  arms,  could  ever  be ...  Unhappy  I ! . . . 
My  heart  thou  rendest. — But  no  pow'r  can  thenoe 
Extract  the  firm  inextricable  dart 
That  love  hath  planted  there.     Thy  words  infuse 
Corroding  poisons  to  the  cureless  wound : 
Alas !  this  is  unheard-of  agony  .  .  . — 
Make  me  at  once  outrageously  ungrateful, 
And  treat  me  as  a  foe  inveterate ; 
Or,  as  a  pitying  friend,  bear  with  my  woes  .  .  . 
Thou  see'st  my  tears ;  thy  tears  canst  thou  restrain  ? — 
What  do  I  say  ?  ah  vile !  what  dare  I  say 
In  Scipio's  presence  ? — Thou  hast  hitherto 
Beheld  me  mad. — No  more  shalt  thou  so  see  me. — 
Shortly  shall  Scipio,  general  of  Kome, 
Learn  what  is  the  immutable  resolve 
Of  Masinissa,  the  Numidian  king. 

Sci.  Ah  !  hear  me  .  .  . 

SCENE  III. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Hence  he  flies  !     I  will  pursue  him  : 

In  this  distracted  state  I  will  not  leave  him ; 
Spite  of  himself  he  should  be  saved ;  his  heart 
Is  noble  ;  my  solicitude  he  merits. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

SOPHONISBA. 

So.  Unhappy  I !     What  can  have  happen'd  now  ? 
What  fatal,  what  tremendous  mystery 
Doth  Masinissa  harbor  in  his  breast  ? 
What  hath  vindictive  Scipio  said  to  him  ? 
Ah  !  evermore,  I  evermore  foresaw 
That  fatal  to  us  both  this  camp  would  be. — 
O  Masinissa  !  .  .  .  On  my  face  thine  eyes, 
Pregnant  with  tears  of  pity,  now  are  fix'd, 
And  yet  thou  dar'st  not  speak  to  me  .  .  .  With  words 
Broken  and  falt'ring  now  thou  call'st  me  thine  : 
Now,  stern  and  desperate,  thine  arid  eyes, 
With  a  ferocious  recklessness,  from  me 
Thou  turn'st  away  ;  upon  the  naked  earth 
Panting  thou  castest  thy  convulsed  limbs ; 
And  with  terrific  howlings  dost  invoke 
The'  infernal  furies  .  .  .  Ah  !  thou  hast  transfused 
Already  thy  own  furies  in  my  breast. — 
Be  they  whate'er  they  may,  my  heart  contain'd 
A  presage  of  the  menaces  of  Scipio : 
All  I  foresee ;  yet  nothing  do  I  fear. 
Now  that  he  is  my  open  enemy, 
As  he  should  be,  now  will  I  Scipio  hear, 
And  make  him  hear  the  thoughts  of  Sophonisba  .  .  . 
But  who  is  this  approaching  me  ?     Is  this 
Keality  ?  .  .  .  0  Heav'ns  !     Is  Syphax  living?. . . 
And  in  this  camp  ?  .  .  .  0  unexpected  sight ! 

SCENE  II. 

SYPHAX,    SOPHONISBA. 

Sy.  A  deep  amazement  on  thy  face  is  painted, 

0  woman,  in  beholding  me  again  ? — 

1  should  have  been  no  more :  in  this  respect 
Report  propitious  was,  but  fortune  adverse. 
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So.  0  unexpected  and  appalling  sight ! 
Now  is  the  horrid  mystery  at  once 
Fully  unravell'd  .  .  . 

Sy.  To  thyself  thou  speakest  ? 

Speak,  speak  to  me.     Behold  me  ;  I  am  he, 
Thy  consort  am  indeed,  who,  for  thy  sake, 
My  sceptre  and  my  honor  having  lost, 
Deprived  of  both,  in  Roman  fetters  bound, 
Yet  on  the  brink  of  the  much  wish'd-for  tomb 
Awhile  delay  my  steps  to  learn  thy  fate. 

So.  0  words ! . . .  Alas  !  where,  where  to  hide  myself  ?  .  . . 

Sy.  Ah  !  do  I  see  on  thy  bewilder 'd  face 
At  once,  0  Heav'ns !  the  marks  of  shame  and  death  ? 
Thy  dreadful  and  impenetrable  silence 
Speaks  a  clear  language :  in  thy  heart  I  read 
The  conflict  of  a  thousand  impulses. 
But,  no  reproaches  shalt  thou  hear  from  me : 
Although  insulted,  and  in  fetters  bound, 
By  all  deserted,  yet  for  thee  far  more 
Than  for  myself  I  feel  compassion.    Woman, 
Thou  knowest  if  I  loved  thee. — I'm  aware 
That  Asdrubal's  commands,  the  bitter  hate 
That  thou  for  Rome  hast  in  thy  breast,  alone 
Were  thy  conductors  to  my  bed ;  for  me 
Thou  never  feltest  love.     Thus  I  myself, 
Thou  seeest,  plead  in  thy  defence.     I  know 
That  with  another  not  unworthy  flame 
Thy  bosom  glow'd,  before  thou  wert  my  .spouse. 
'  Love,  by  experience,  well  I  comprehend : 
Its  force  omnipotent,  its  madnesses, 
I  know  them  all :  and  hence,  despite  myself, 
I  ever  loved  thee.     Though,  by  laws  divine 
And  human,  bound  to  love  me  in  return, 
;  It  was  ne'er  possible  for  thee  to  love  me. — 
Hence  jealous  rage,  by  little  and  by  little, 
Fed  on  my  heart :  I  thirsted  for  revenge ; 
And  on  my  hated  rival  still  could  wreak  it, 
Although  a  captive  .  .  .  But  thou  conquerest,  woman  : 
More  than  a  jealous  lover,  I,  a  true  one, 
Would  now  leave  thee  in  safety  by  my  death. — 
Groaning,  to  pardon  thee  ;  a  life  of  horror, 
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Though  hating  it,  to  live,  and  this  alone 

In  order  to  behold  thee  ;  ardently 

At  once  to  wish  thee  dead,  and  blest  with  others ; 

Now,  as  the  luckless  source  of  all  my  ills, 

To  curse  thee  ;  weeping,  to  adore  thee  now, 

As  the  sole  blessing  left  to  me  in  life  ... 

Behold,  amongst  what  agitating  Furies, 

The  latest  moments  I  drag  on  for  thee 

Of  my  protracted  and  opprobrious  life. 

So.  .  .  .  I  will  presume,  although  with  trembling  voice, 
To  show  to  thee  my  thoughts. — Not  much  remains 
For  me  to  say :  magnanimously  thou 
My  cause  already  hast  too  warmly  pleaded : 
Daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and  wife  of  Syphax, 
It  now  remains  alone  for  me  to  die, 
As  worthy  of  these  names. — At  the  report 
Spread  of  thy  death,  'tis  true  that  I  presumed 
My  hand  to  promise  ;  but  'tis  not  yet  given  : 
Thou  livest,  and  to  Syphax  I  belong. 
Thy    vengeance,    join'd    with    mine,    to    wreak   'gainst 

Borne, 

No  firmer  champion  could  have  been  secured 
Than  Masinissa.     Blinded  by  this  hope, 
And  caught  (I'll  not  deny)  by  his  great  prowess, 
I  purposed  to  estrange  him  from  the  Eomans, 
And  make  him  the  deliverer  of  Carthage. 
But  Syphax  lives  ?    Then  I  return  once  more, 
Whatever  fate  he  choose,  to  be  of  that 
A  constant,  and  not  quite  unworthy,  partner. 

Sy.  Thy  lofty  proposition  deeply  soothes 
A 'wretched  monarch,  and  a  spouse  not  loved; 
But  to  a  lover,  as  I  am  to  thee, 
Ardent  beyond  expression,  it  is  death. 
I  have  already,  and  a  long  time  since, 
Fix'd  in  my  heart  my  fate,  which  thou,  0  no ! 
Shouldst  never  share  with  me.     Then,  woman,  now 
Listen  to  my  entreaties  and  commands  .  .  . 
But  I  see  Scipio,  who  advances  hither  : 
He  is  the  only  person  in  the  world 
To  whom  I  would  address  my  latest  accents. 
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SCENE  III. 

SCIPIO,    SOPHONISBA,    SYPHAX. 

Sy.  Hear  me,  0  Scipio. — In  thy  presence  vanish 
Dissembling  purposes  ;  all  shame  departs 
That  would  forbid  me  to  confess  a  weakness  : 
Thou,  although  none  in  thy  great  heart  abide, 
Great  as  thou  art,  conceivest  them  in  others, 
And  pitiest  them  humanely. — This  is  she, 
(Attentively  regard  her,)  the  sole  cause 
Is  she  of  all  my  wretchedness  ;  but  yet 
All  my  affections  I  have  placed  in  her. 
Thou  for  myself  hast  not  yet  seen  me  tremble  ; 
Now  for  another  I  descend  to  prayers ; 
I  am  cornpell'd  to  do  it  ... 

So.  Certainly 

Asdrubal's  daughter  causes  not  thy  prayers. 
Am  I  not  equally  with  thee  secure  ? — 
What,  Scipio,  canst  thou  do  to  me  ?     I,  born 
A  Carthaginian,  enemy  to  Rome, 
And  in  the  Roman  camp  a  prisoner, 
I  yet  undaunted  stand  .  .  . 

Sci.  The  fatal  pow'r, 

The  shifting  pow'r  of  destiny,  0  woman, 
Places  us  all  in  hard  extremities. 
I  do  not,  most  assuredly,  exult 
In  your  calamities  :  and  thou  in  vain 
Now  in  my  presence  makest  a  parade 
Of  thy  innate  antipathy  to  Rome. 
What  though  the  cruelties  of  Hannibal 
Banish  from  Roman  bosoms  all  compassion, 
Thence  do  I  not  a  bitter  hate  indulge 
Against  our  enemies.     When  I  am  forced 
To  meet  with  them  in  battle,  if  victorious, 
I  envy  and  admire  them ;  if  subdued, 
I  pity  and  I  aid  them. 

Sy.  Thence,  to  thee, 

That  which  to  no  man  I  would  e'er  have  said, 
I  trust  myself  to  say  .  .  . 

So.  What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

Thou,  for  thyself,  wouldst  certainly  not  ask 
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Aught  from  the  victor ;  nothing  e'er  from  him 

Would  I  receive  ;  not  even  his  compassion : 

What  is  there  more  to  say  ?     Before  great  Scipio, 

Say,  who  would  venture  to  degrade  himself? 

But,  e'en  were  I  degraded,  to  behold 

Before  my  eyes  the  spoiler  of  my  race, 

The  instrument  of  ultimate  destruction 

To  my  illustrious  country,  that  alone 

With  rage  magnanimous  would  now  inflame  me. 

The  foe  of  Scipio,  though  he  be  humane, 

I  am  as  much  as  I'm  the  foe  of  Koine : 

Worthy  of  this  to  make  myself,  I  ought 

Rather  in  Scipio  now  to  wake  surprise, 

Than  puling  tenderness. 

Sci.  Each  lofty  soul 

Which  meets  with  adverse  fate,  doth  well-nigh  make  me 
Abhor  my  own  prosperity. 

So.  A  joy 

Fatal,  but  yet  a  joy,  glows  in  my  breast, 
Now  that  I  am  allow'd  at  length  to  open 
My  feelings  to  the  noblest  of  the  Romans. 
The  mingled  passions  that  assail  my  heart, 
Thou  only  canst  conceive,  who  art  at  once 
A  perfect  man  and  citizen. — To  him, 
Cradled  in  Carthage,  no  less  than  to  him 
Who  pass'd  his  childhood  on  the  Tiber's  banks, 
The  name  of  country,  more  than  all  things  else, 
Is  graven  in  the  heart.     Effeminate  thoughts 
In  me,  although  a  woman,  never  held 
More  than  a  second  place.     I  loved  those  best, 
Proud  Romans,  who  best  hated  you.     Your  foe 
Was  Masinissa  once;  and  at  the  sound 
Of  his  magnanimous  and  youthful  feats 
Was  I  inflamed.     Of  Rome  was  Syphax  then 
I  know  not  whether  the  ally  or  vassal. — 
These  now  are  my  last  words  :  I  speak  to  Scipio, 
And  to  thee,  Syphax  :  artifice  avails  not ; 
For  both  of  you  know  well  the  heart  of  man. — 
The  traces  of  the  first  of  our  impressions 
Remain  profoundly  graven  in  our  breasts  : 
Hence,  hearing  that  the  death  of  Syphax  gave 
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Entire  superiority  to  Eome ; 

And  Masinissa's  image  to  my  thoughts 

At  the  same  time  occurring ;  I  design'd 

'Perchance  my  heart  suggested  it)  to  wean 

From  Rome  her  champion,  and  to  make  of  him 

A  shield  for  Carthage,  and  myself.     Thence  I 

Hither  among  your  eagles  came  a  foe : 

And  the  audacious  hope  that  swelFd  my  heart 

To  lure  from  your  alliance  Masinissa, 

Induced  me  to  relinquish  many  duties  ; 

~  feel  the  dereliction  ;  culpable, 

And  self-convicted,  I  proclaim  my  guilt ; 

And  I  already  am  prepared  to  make 

A  lofty  reparation.     P'rhaps  my  fate 

Led  me  with  hand  invisible  towards  you, 

To  give  no  mean  impression  of  myself : 

Behold,  a  path  is  open'd  to  me  now 

To  manifest  to  Home  what  lofty  soul 

May  animate  a  woman  born  in  Carthage. 

Sy.  My  unexpected  life,  I  clearly  see, 
[s  both  the  sole  and  fatal  obstacle 
To  ev'ry  view  of  thine :  but  my  existence 
Will  be  a  vain  and  transitory  shadow. 
My  real  life  in  that  same  moment  ceased 
When  ceased  my  liberty  :  thou  knowest  well 
For  what  I  did  survive.     I  learn  from  thee 
Beroic  fortitude.     Although  thy  words 
[nflict  a  horrid  torment  in  my  heart, 
Thou  shouldst  have  told  thy  thoughts  to  me  alone ; 
I  left  thee  worthy  to  avenge  my  fate ; 
And  so  I  leave  thee  now  .  . . 

So.  0  doubt  it  not, 

Dthers  remain  who  will  avenge  us.     Each 
His  duty  must  accomplish ;  mine  is  changed, 
By  thy  return  to  life. — I've  open'd  to  thee 
The  most  conceal' d  affections  of  my  heart : 
This  Scipio  heard  ;  to  whom  I  were  a  foe 
Unworthy,  had  I  spoken  otherwise* 

Sci.  Thy  words,  at  once  sublime  and  frank,  convince  me 
That  thou  esteemest  me  no  vulgar  foe. 
Ah !  that  I  could  .  .  . 

R  2 
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So.  I've  said  enough. — Now,  Syphax, 

We  should  withdraw  .  .  . 

Sy.  Soon  will  I  follow  thee  .  .  . 

So.  No,  no  :  henceforward  will  I  never  quit  thee. 

Sy.  And  yet  thou  shouldst  abandon  me  ... 

So.  I  will  not ; 

And  this  resolve  in  mighty  Scipio's  presence 
I  with  an  oath  confirm. — Ah,  come  with  me  : 
From  the  so  many  black  and  dreadful  storms 
That  now  assail  us,  may  a  transient  respite 
At  least  be  granted.     I,  although  a  woman, 
Have  hitherto  by  force  restrain'd  my  tears : 
0  Scipio,  'tis  impossible  to  weep 
When  thou  art  present :  but  imperious  Nature 
At  length  will  have  her  tribute.     'Tis  the  part 
Of  fortitude  to  bear  adversity  ; 
But  not  to  feel  its  pressure  when  it  comes, 
Rather  implies  stupidity  than  strength. 

Sy.  Unhappy  I !     Why  have  I  lived  so  long  ?  .  .  . 

SCENE  IV. 

SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Sublime  this  woman  is :  to  be  a  Eoman 
She's  worthy. — Scarcely  can  I  check  my  tears. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 
MASINISSA,  Numidian  Soldiers. 

Ma.  Let  all,  obeying  my  commands,  at  night 
Be  ready  with  their  steeds  ;  and  silently 
Let  them,  0  Bocar,  ambush  where  I  told  thee. — 
Faithful  Guludda,  thou,  at  all  events, 
Meanwhile  be  ready  with  my  fatal  bowl. 
Of  ev'ry  monarch  'tis  the  sole  resource, 
Who  would  become  the  friend  or  enemy 
Of  execrable  Rome. — Go  hence ;  and  let 
Nothing  of  this  transpire. 
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SCENE  II. 

MASINISSA. 

Ma.  0  Masinissa, 

Must  thou  descend  to  art  to  save  thy  rights  ?  .  .  . 
Ne'er  for  myself  would  I  do  this  ;  but  I 
Should  place  in  safety  her  whom  I've  endanger'd, 
Or  perish  with  her. — Do  I  in  this  place, 
With  difficulty,  a  brief  audience  gain  ?  .  .  . 

0  Heav'ns  !  then  is  she  absolutely  changed  ?  .  .  . 
But  see,  she  conies  ...  I  tremble. 

SCENE  III. 

SOPHONISBA,  MASINISSA. 

So.  I  expected 

No  more  to  see  thee ;  and  in  truth  I  ought  not : 
But  (when  thou  hear'st  it,  canst  thou  trust  my  words  ?) 
Syphax  himself  enjoin'd  it  ... 

Ma.  Was  he  moved 

By  scorn  or  pity? 

So.  Magnanimity ; 

More  than  enough  to  re-awaken  in  us 
A  noble  emulation.     He  himself 
Would  fain  converse  with  thee :  but  he  commands 
That  I  precede  him ;  and  that  .  .  . 

Ma.  Can  I  bear 

A  sight  like  this  ?  .  .  . 

So.  Art  thou  less  great  than  he  ? 

Fears  he  thy  sight  ? 

Ma.  Nor  can  I  tell  thee  first  .  .  .  ? 

So.  What  canst  thou  tell  me,  that  I  ought  to  hear  ? 

Ma.  In  vain  dost  thou  inflict  on  me  new  torments : 

1  would  inform  thee,  that  I  here  enticed  thee, 
And  that  I  would,  at  any  cost,  myself 

Drag  thee  from  hence. 

So.  I  gave  myself  to  thee, 

Thou  knowest  it ;  from  thee  I  take  myself. 
A  lofty  duty,  fatal  to  myself, 
Demands  this  sacrifice :  I  certain  am, 
By  following  Syphax,  to  withdraw  myself 
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From  ev'ry  ill.     Do  thou,  tlien,  now  from  me 
Learn  to  be  strong.     This  is  the  camp  of  Eome  : 
Scipio  is  station'd  here ;  a  monarch,  thou 
Art  station'd  here :  and  I  am  station'd  here, 
Asdrubal's  daughter :  tell  me  ;  wouldst  thou  now 
That  ours  should  only  be-  a  vulgar  love  ? 

Ma.  Ah  !  with  a  flame  far  different  to  thine 
My  bosom  is  consumed  ...  In  thee  alone 
I  place  my  fame,  my  glory,  and  my  greatness  .  .  . 
Thou  shouldst  be  mine  ;  although  my  kingdom  perish  ; 
The  whole  world  perish ;  .  .  .  mine  thou  shalt  be.     I 
Perils  and  losses  neither  know  nor  fear. 
I  am  prepared  for  all,  except  to  lose  thee ; 
And  sooner  .  .  . 

So.  With  possession  of  my  heart, 

Ah,  be  thou  satisfied  .  .  .  Prove  not  thyself 
Of  this  unworthy  .  .  .  But,  what  do  I  say  ? 
The  sight,  the  sight  alone  of  Syphax,  pow'rless, 
Vanquish'd,  and  captive,  yet  serene  and  firm, 
Will  of  itself  restore  to  thee  thy  reason. 

Ma.  Unhappy  I !  .  .  .  Could  I  at  least  alone  !  .  .  .— 
But  I  am  not  less  generous  than  you ; 
I  am  indeed  far  different  a  lover : 
And  I  prepare  to  yield  to  you  of  this 
A  memorable  proof  .  .  . 

So.  See,  here  is  Syphax. 

Ma.  — He,  too,  may  hear  me  ;  nor  will  ye  have  then 
Courage  to  scorn  me. 

SCENE  IV. 

SYPHAX,    SOPHONISBA,    MAS1NISSA. 

Ma.  Now  before  thine  eyes, 

Syphax,  thy  mortal  foe  presents  himself; 
But  thou  beholdest  him  in  such  a  state, 
That  he  no  more  thy  indignation  merits. 

Sy.  All  indignation  from  a  king  in  chains 
Would  be  but  foolishness.     If  in  my  presence 
My  rival  formerly  had  shown  himself, 
While  I  possess'd  a  sword,  I  might  have  then 
Display'd  to  him  no  inefficient  wrath  : 
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Now,  cruel  fate  hath  nothing  left  to  nie, 

But  a  firm  visage  and  impassive  heart. 

Hence  shalt  thou  hear  me  speak  to  thee  with  mildness. 

Ma.  My  desperate,  immeasurable  grief 
Should  be  to  thee  no  trifling  consolation  : 
Then  learn  what  that  grief  is. — See  me :  I  am 
Far  more  enchain'd  than  thou  art,  far  more  vanquished, 
More  stripp'd  of  judgment,  and  far  less  a  king. 
Thou  tookest  formerly  my  realm,  but  then 
Thou  wert  not,  as  thou'rt  now,  my  conqueror : 
An  indefatigable  foe,  more  fierce, 
More  ardent,  always  I  arose  again 
From  my  defeats ;  till  I  alternately 
Became  a  conqueror,  regain'd  my  own. 
And  took  thy  kingdom. — But  do  thou  exult, 
And  triumph  ;  for  this  noble  woman  now, 
Whom  thou  hast  twice  from  Masinissa  snatch'd, 
Gives  thee  the  palm  of  perfect  triumph  o'er  me. 
So.  And  wouldest  thou  that  I  indeed  should  blush 

At  thy  weak  courage  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  I  not  yet  have  given 

Proof  of  my  courage  to  you  :  'twill  at  least 

Keep  pace  with  my  despair. — Ye  are,  I  see, 

Both  by  premeditated  death  sustain'd. 

Worthy  of  both  is  this  resolve ;  and  I 

Feel  its  sublime  attraction  much  as  others ; 

And  unto  both  of  you  'tis  suitable, 

Singly  consider' d.     Thou,  a  fetter'd  king, 

Longer  wilt  not,  nor  oughtest,  to  exist : 

Thou  art  determined,  thou,  the  wife  of  Syphax, 

Daughter  of  Asdrubal,  before  all  Rome 

To  show  a  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit ; 

Nor  art  thou  sway'd  by  any  impulses, 

Save  those  of  wrath  and  hate.     But  how  can  Syphax, 

He  who  adores  thee ;  who  hath  been  impell'd 

To  his  entire  destruction  for  thy  sake, 

And  thy  sake  only ;  he  who  doth  possess 

No  less  an  ardent  than  a  noble  heart ; 

0  Heav'ns !  ah !  ...  how,  how  can  he  bear  to  hear 

That  his  beloved  wife  is  doom'd  'to  perish  ?  .  .  . 
So.  And  could  he,  even  if  he  would,  divert 

Me  from  my  duty  ? 
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Sy.  Whence  canst  thou  thus  know 

My  thoughts  ? 

Ma.  I,  by  far  diff 'rent  furies  sway'd, 

I  cannot  now  from  thee  conceal  my  own ; 
Nor  will  I  change  them,  if  I  die  not  first. 
At  all  risks  wish  I  Sophonisba  safe ; 
And  she  (I  understand)  will  not  be  saved, 
Cannot  be  saved,  if  Syphax  also  is  not. — 
Already  my  Numidians  are  accoutred  : 
If,  at  the  gath'ring  of  the  shades  of  night, 
Thou,  Syphax,  to  be  one  of  these  wilt  feign, 
I  swear  to  thee  to  be  thy  guide  myself, 
And,  with  thy  Sophonisba,  to  conduct  thee, 
Unhurt  and  unassail'd,  e'en  to  the  gates 
Of  your  beloved  Carthage.    There  mayst  thou 
Collect  arms,  steeds,  and  troops  :  for  while  a  king 
Eetains  his  freedom,  he  is  yet  unconquer'd. 
I  will  abandon  Eome's  abhorred  banners  ; 
And  I  for  Carthage  and  our  Africa, 
And  for  thyself  perchance,  will  henceforth  fight. 
Whenever  thou  shalt  have  regain'd  thy  realm 
And  sov'reign  sway,  so  that,  as  king  with  king, 
We  to  the  trial  of  the  sword  may  come, 
I  then  will  claim  of  thee  with  this  my  sword 
This  most  beloved  woman ;  whom  I  now 
To  thee  surrender  for  no  other  cause, 
Than  to  avert  from  her  an  immature, 
A  wretched  dreadful  death. 

So.  Thou  fruitlessly 

Proposest  an  impracticable  scheme  .  .  . 

Sy.  His  language  intimates  a  lofty  heart; 
Me  he  oifends  not :  nay,  he  does  impel  me 
Another,  and  more  certain,  means  to  offer ; 
Easier  for  him,  and  less  unworthy  Syphax ; 
And  'tis  .  .  . 

Ma.  Ye,  by  adversity  subdued, 

Deem  that  impracticable  which  to  me 
Would  be  most  easy  ;  but,  if  honor  prompt  you, 
Dare  and  attempt  with  me.     At  hand  at  all  times 
Is  death,  the  last  and  certain  remedy ; 
To  men  of  courage  it  is  always  present  : 
But  indispensable  to  all  of  us, 
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It  is  not  yet.     Not  till  to-morrow's  dawn 

Deluded  Scipio  of  our  flight  will  hear ; 

Just  as  he  is,  and  in  his  heart  humane, 

My  rights  he  may  respect :  at  all  events, 

Thanks  to  our  fleet-hoof 'd  steeds,  by  break  of  day 

We  shall  have  pass'd  pursuit.    If  any  one 

Should  venture  to  pursue  us,  then  I  swear 

That  I  would  rather  e'en  in  Scipio's  breast 

Plunge  deep  my  sword,  than  ever  yield  you  to  him. 

This  sword  of  mine,  which  hath  so  many  times 

Already  saved  me ;  this,  whence  I  regain'd 

Not  only  my  own  realm  but  that  of  others, 

Will  that  suffice  not  to  place  both  of  you 

In  Carthage  safe  ?     Now,  for  a  brief  while,  yield, 

0  Syphax,  yield  to  fortune  :  finally, 

Yet  mayst  thou  fly  from  hence ;  nor  wilt  thou  be 

To  me  at  all  indebted.    Foes  were  we ; 

And  foes  once  more  we  shortly  may  become ; 

The  danger  of  an  object  loved  alike 

By  both  of  us,  'tis  this,  and  this  alone, 

That  silences  our  hatred  and  revenge. 

Hear  me  address  thee  as  a  suppliant  now ; 

In  thee  is  thy  deliv'rance  placed.     But  yet, 

If  cruelly  thou  dost  detest  thy  foe 

More  than  thou  lov'st  thy  wife,  at  any  rate 

Before  thy  death,  on  him  thy  vengeance  wreak. 

Behold  my  naked  sword  ;  plunge  it  in  me. — 

Kill  me,  or  follow  me. 

Sy.  0  Masinissa !  .  .  . 

Amid  the  turbulence  of  thy  fierce  passion, 
A  passion  so  immense,  a  ray  of  hope 
Upon  thee  still  doth  shine  ;  thou  art  not  conquer'd, 
Nor  pow'rless,  nor  a  captive  :  thence  thou  seeest 
Human  affairs  with  other  eyes  than  mine. 
But  in  my  heart,  more  agonized  than  thine, 
Beneath  a  brow  serene  and  undisturb'd, 
There  is  conceal'd  such  a  tormenting  flame, 
Such  grief,  such  desolation,  and  such  rage, 
That  language  fails  to  represent  my  anguish  .  .  . 
Yes,  my  distraction  never  can  be  known 
To  one,  who  loving,  is  beloved  again  .  .  . 
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Ah,  so  much  is  my  agony  more  fierce, 

Inflicted  by  the  asps  of  jealousy, 

As  I  see  Sophonisba  more  intent 

The  passions  of  her  lacerated  heart 

To  hide  magnanimously.     I'm  impell'd 

On  to  a  conflict  worthy  but  severe, 

By  her  undaunted  courage. — Jealous  rage, 

Ambition,  vengeance,  all  my  furies  yield 

To  love  alone. — Now,  more  than  half  the  knot 

Already  is  unloosed.     Now,  listen  to  me, 

0  woman.    Thee  I  love,  for  thy  own  sake, 
Nor  for  myself:  hence  had  I,  as  a  spouse, 
Eather  myself  resign  thee  to  another, 
Than  for  my  sake  behold  thee  die  in  vain. 

So.  What  do  I  hear  ?     Alas !  .  .  .  What  dar'st  thou  tell 
me?.  .  . 

Sy.  I  hope  that  thou  wilt  hear  thy  consort's  prayers : 
And,  where  his  prayers  suffice  not,  wilt  obey 
His  last  commands. — The  wife  of  Masinissa 
Thou  hither  earnest :  .  .  .  I  restore  thee  now 
To  Masinissa,  wife. 

So.  Ah !  no  ... 

Sy.  0  thou, 

Who  couldst  protect  her  when  she  was  not  thine, 
Now  that  I've  made  her  thine,  wilt  do  it  better. — 
Farewell,  for  ever.     To  pursue  my  steps 
Let  none  of  you  presume. 

SCENE  V. 

MASINISSA,    SOPHONISBA. 

So.  No  pow'r  on  earth 

Shall  now  prevent  me  from  pursuing  thee. — 
Farewell,  ...  ah  Masinissa !  .  .  . 

SCENE  VI. 

MASINISSA. 

Ma.  0  despair !  .  .  . 

Brief  is  the  time  :  both  would  forestall  me  ...  Heav'ns  ! 

1  only  fear  to  be  less  swift  than  they. 
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ACT   Y. 

SCENE  I. 

SCIPIO,    CENTURIONS. 

Sci.  Already  I  know  all.     Let  each  of  you 
Watch  as  the  guardians  of  the  Eoman  tents 
During  the  coming  night :  but  I  give  also 
Explicit  orders  to  you,  that  ye  should 
Abstain  with  care  from  vexing  the  Numidians 
With  obstacles  or  insults.     Go  from  hence ; 
Let  all  things  pass  in  quietness. 

SCENE  II. 
SCIPIO. 

Sci.  Thy  rage 

Thou  shouldst  have  wreak'd  against  my  breast  alone, 
Ungrateful  Masinissa ;  or  on  me 
Its  violence,  like  billows  on  a  rock, 
Should  have  been  broken. — But  confused  he  bears 
Tow'rds  me  his  wav'ring  steps  :  perchance  he  knows 
The  destiny  of  Syphax  . . .  How  I  feel 
Pity  for  him ! — Ah !  come  to  me ;  ah !   come . . . 

SCENE  III. 
SCIPIO,  MASINISSA,  a  Numidian  Soldier  apart. 

Ma.  Here,  0  Guludda,  wait  for  me. — Prepared 
I  was  not  for  this  meeting. 

Sci.  What?  wouldstthou 

Avoid  me  ?     I  am  evermore  thy  Scipio  : 
Thou  now  in  vain  dost  seek  thyself  elsewhere ; 
I  only  can  restore  thee  to  thyself. 

Ma.  I  was  bereft  of  reason  on  that  day, 
In  which  I  made  with  you  a  guilty  traffic 
Of  life  and  honor  for  degrading  chains. 
But  for  this  step  perchance  I  yet  may  make 
The  due  atonement ;  and  'twill  be  sublime. 
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Then  wilt  tliou  see  that  I  have  perfectly 
Regain'd  my  reason. 

Sci,  I've  already  told  thee  ; 

Thou  mayst,  0  Masinissa,  yet  destroy  me : 
But,  while  I  breathe,  thou  art  constraint  to  hear  rne. 

Ma.  Time  fails  me  now  for  this . . . 

Sci.  Enough  remains. — 

But,  what  dost  thou  expect  ?    Thy  stratagems 
To  me  are  all  divulged  :  clandestinely 
Armed  and  accoutred,  thy  Numidians  stand 
Within  their  tents ;  thou  hast  resolved  from  hence 
To  rescue  Syphax,  and  with  him . . . 

Ma.  If  thou 

Already  know'st  so  much ;  if  the  base  arts 
Of  spy  and  tyrant  have  so  far  impell'd  thee, 
That  thou  hast  purchased  those  who  would  betray  me 
E'en  'rnong  my  troops  ;  to  consummate  thy  task 
Add  force  to  stratagem,  since  thou  canst  boast 
More  soldiers  than  myself.     Thou  seeest  me 
Always  prepared  to  die  ;  but,  not  to  change. 

Sci.  Thou  wrongest  Scipio ;  and  he  pardons  thee. 
Tow'rds  thee  no  other  weapon  will  I  use, 
Than  that  of  truth  ;  with  that  will  I  subdue  thee. 
Thy  Sophonisba,  who  loves  thee  so  much, 
(Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?)  she  herself  erewhile 
Fully  reveal'd  to  me  thy  stratagems .  . . 

Ma.  What  do  I  hear  ?     0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Sci.  I  swear  to  thee, 

0  Masinissa,  that  I  speak  the  truth. 
Erewhile,  by  his  express  demand,  she  was 
Refused  admittance  to  the  tent  of  Syphax  ; 
Hence,  stung  to  agony  by  rage  and  grief, 
All  thy  designs  to  me  did  she  divulge. — 

But  she  divulged  in  vain  :  thou  hast  the  power 
, Still,  if  thou  wilt,  to  rescue  her  from  hence. 
Carthage  in  thee  her  champion  may  possess ; 

1  interdict  it  not :  the  injury 

On  me  alone  will  fall ;  on  me  alone, 
Who,  at  one  stroke,  both  fame  and  friend  will  lose. 
But  ah  !  may  Heav'n  avert,  that  finally 
Greater  calamities  o'erwhelm  thee  not ! 
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Ma.  And  Sophonisba's  self  .  .  .  would,  for  thy  sake,  .  .  . 
Betray  me  ?  .  .  .  'Tis  incredible.     From  whence  ?  .  .  . 

Sci.  She,  far  superior  to  her  destiny, 
Intends  to  give  thee  other  proofs  of  love. 
To  stern  necessity  the  loftiest  yield  : 
The  last  and  desperate  resolve  of  Syphax 
Gives  to  her  noble  heart  a  strong  incentive. 

Ma.  What  meanest  thou  by  these  ambiguous  words  ?  . . . 
Of  what  proofs  speakest  thou  ?     Of  what  resolve 
Of  Syphax  ? .  . . 

Sci.  What  ?  dost  thou  not  know  it  ?     Scarce 

Had  Syphax  in  his  tent  arrived,  when  swift 
As  lightning,  on  the  sword  of  the  centurion, 
Who  as  a  guard  was  station'd  there,  he  rush'd ; 
The  hilt  he  planted  on  the  earth,  and  fell, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  upon  the  blade  .  .  . 

Ma.  0  blest  a  thousand  times  is  he !  thus  freed 
From  execrable  Koine  .  .  . 

Sci.  With  his  last  breath 

He  order 'd  that  admission  there  should  be 
To  Sophonisba  forcibly  denied. 

Ma.  And  she  ?  .  .  .  Ah !  now  I  clearly  comprehend 
The  horror  of  her  state  .  .  .  But  0,  too  far 
Is  mine  remote  from  Syphax'  destiny ! 
Conquer'd  by  thee,  by  his  own  hand  he  fell : 
I,  not  as  yet  subdued,  would  fall  beneath 
A  Eoman  sword,  with  my  own  sword  in  hand. 

Sci.  Ah,  no !  thou  oughtest  not  like  them  to  perish. 
Rather  than  death,  and  worthier  of  thyself, 
Sublimer  fortitude  thy  life  would  show. 

Ma.  Without  her  live  ?  .  .  .  Ah  !  that  I  never  can  .  .  . 
Cannot  I  rescue  her  by  any  means  ?  .  .  . 
I  will  yet  see  her  only  once  more. 

Sci.  Ah ! 

Assuredly  her  language  may  avail, 
More  than  I  can  myself,  to  re-excite 
Its  noble  impulses  within  thy  breast. — 
Behold  her  ;  'tis  her  wish  to  plant  herself 
Near  to  my  tent ;  before  the  eyes  of  Eome, 
And  in  the  presence  of  all  Africa, 
She  wishes  to  fulfil  each  cruel  duty. 
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Hear  her ;  with,  lier  I  leave  thee  now  :  thy  Scipio 
In  both  of  you  confides ;  thou  wilt  not  suffer 
Her  to  surpass  thee  in  sublimity. 

SCENE  IV. 

SOPHONISBA,   SCIPIO,   MASINISSA. 

So.  Ah  !  stop.    0  Scipio,  I  have  come  to  thee  ; 
And  me  dost  thou  avoid  ? 

Sd.  A  sacred  duty 

Enjoins  that  I  prepare  for  the  dead  king 
A  splendid  funeral  pile  .  .  . 

So.  Hither  at  least, 

I  pray  thee,  soon  return.     This  will  henceforth 
Be  my  perpetual  dwelling-place:  and  here 
I  swear  to  wait  for  thee. 


SCENE  V. 

SOPHONISBA,    MASINISSA. 

Ma.  Perfidious  one  ! 

And  dost  thou  also  to  inhuman  pride 
Add  treach'ry? 

So.  Treach'ry  ? 

Ma.  Treach'ry,  yes  :  while  I 

Prepare  to  save  you,  or  to  die  for  you, 
Thyself  revealest  my  design  to  Scipio  ? 

So.  — Syphax  allow'd  me  not  to  die  with  him. 

Ma.  He  wish'd  thee  safe  with  me. 

So.  Already  he 

His.  freedom  had  regain'd  ;  that  which  I  seek, 
And  shall  obtain. — I  cannot,  if  my  fame 
I  would  not  forfeit,  from  the  Koman  camp 
Withdraw  myself  with  thee.     With  a  true  love 
Too  much  thou  loves t  and  hast  loved  me, 
That  I  should  save  myself  at  such  a  risk  : 
I  am  too  worthy  of  thy  tenderness, 
E'er  to  allow  thee  to  do  this.     I  have, 
In  making  manifest  thy  purposes, 
Taken  nought  from  thee  but  the  fatal  power 
My  honor  and  thy  glory  to  betray. 
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Ma.  Thou  art  deceived :  nought  hast  thou  taken  from 

me; 

Yet  I  may  all  achieve :  whole  streams  of  blood 
I  yet  may  shed  :  all  mine  will  I  pour  out, 
Ere  I  leave  thee  a  slave  .  .  . 

So.  Am  I  a  slave  ? 

Such  dost  thou  now  account  me  ? 

Ma.  In  the  pow'r 

Of  Koine  art  thou  .  .  . 

So.  Of  Rome  ?    As  yet  I  am 

In  my  own  pow'r ;  or  in  thy  pow'r,  if  thou 
Feel'st  for  me  yet  the  pity  of  a  king. 

Ma.  Thou  mak'st  me  tremble  .  .  .  On  thy  countenance 
I  see  a  horrible  security, 
The  harbinger  of  voluntary  death  .  .  . 
But,  I  would  lead  thee  .  .  . 

So.  All  would  be  in  vain  : 

There  is  no  force  on  earth  that  can  avail 
To  counteract  my  will,  which  is  in  me 
The  child  of  duty.     Indispensable, 
Immutable,  impending,  is  my  death; 
And  'twill,  I  hope,  be  free ;  although  I  am 
Of  all  things  destitute ;  although  I  left 
In  Cirta,  inadvertently,  the  last, 
The  only  friend  of  subjugated  kings, 
My  faithful  poison  ;  from  my  lover's  lips 
Although  I  heard  a  sacred  solemn  oath, 
That  he  would  wrest  me  from  the  hands  of  Rome ;  .  .  . 
An  oath  committed  to  the  vagrant  winds. 
Amid  these  haughty  eagles  yet  a  queen, 
Daughter  of  Asdrubal,  no  less  secure, 
No  less  collected  in  myself  I  stand, 
Than  if  in  Carthage,  or  within  my  palace. — 
But  thou,  thou  speakest  not  ?  .  .  .  distracted  looks, 
Swimming  with  tears,  thou  fixest  on  the  ground  ?  .  .  . 
Ah  !  trust  me,  my  affliction  equals  thine  .  .  . 

Ma.  But  their  effects  are  different :  deprived 
Of  all  my  courage,  weaker  than  a  woman, 
Trembling  I  stand  ;  while  thou  .  .  . 

So.  The  state  of  each 

May  be  dissimilar :  but  not  our  hearts  .  .  . 
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Believe  my  words  :  although  I  do  not  weep, 

I  feel  my  bosom  rack'd  with  agony  : 

I  am  a  woman ;  nor  make  I  parade 

Of  virile  courage  :  but  there  doth  remain 

No  path  for  me  to  take,  save  that  of  death. 

If  I  had  loved  thee  less,  I  might  perchance 

Have  been  the  partner  of  thy  flight  to  Carthage, 

And,  at  the  price  of  my  renown,  have  gain'd 

A  short-lived  vengeance,  with  thy  troops,  o'er  Eome : 

But  I  would  not  expose  thee,  for  my  sake, 

To  an  unprofitable  risk.     The  fall 

Of  Carthage  is  inevitable  now  : 

111  can  a  town  discordant  and  corrupt 

Cope  with  united  and  harmonious  Rome. 

I  should  have  lived  too  long  if  I  had  seen, 

On  my  account,  my  country  overwhelm'd ; 

And  thee,  with  it,  hurl'd  headlong  to  destruction. 

Faithful  remain  to  Eome  ;  to  mighty  Scipio 

Continue  (as  thou  shouldst)  a  grateful  friend ; 

To  raise  thee  to  great  pow'r ;  to  give  thy  virtue 

An  ample  scope  for  action ;  all  this  now 

My  death  can  do,  and  nothing  but  my  death. 

Thy  good,  e'en  more  than  mine,  to  this  compels  me  ... 

Ma.  Dost  count  me  then  so  vile,  as  to  expect 
That  I  should  venture  to  survive  thy  death  ? 

So.  I  wish  thee  to  excel  me  :  and  to  prove 
Thy  greater  excellence,  thou  shouldst  survive  me  : 
And  in  the  name  of  thy  renown,  do  I 
Enjoin  thee  to  do  this.     To  thee  would  death 
Be  a  disgrace  ;  for  to  it  love  alone 
Could  prompt  thee :  life  were  a  disgrace  to  me, 
Since  love  alone  could  force  me  to  endure  it. 
My  death,  thou  know'st,  is  indispensable  : 
To  me  thou  swaredst  it ;  and  such  a  gift 
Would  yet  be  grateful  to  me  from  thy  hands  : 
Not  by  refusing  it  canst  thou  avert 
My  settled  purpose.     In  this  very  place, 
Before  the  camp,  immovable  and  mute, 
Yet  three  more  days,  which  I  shall  add  to  this, 
In  which  I  have  not  slaked  my  burning  thirst 
E'en  with  a  draught  of  water,  will  assure  me 
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Perfect  ascendency  o'er  Kome.     But,  ah  ! 
Is  it  compassion  in  thee,  thus  to  leave  me 
To  a  protracted  agonizing  death, 
When  thou  hadst  promised  to  procure  me  one 
Both  brief  and  dignified  ?  .  .  .  Fool  that  I  was  ! 
Trusting  in  thee  alone,  I  hither  came  .  .  . 

Ma.  Thou  on  our  death  hast  then  resolved  ?  .  .  . 

So.  On  mine. 

If  madly  thou,  against  my  will  express, 
Turnest  thy  arms  against  thyself;  now  hear 
A  furious  threat,  and  if  thou  dare,  defy  it : 
I  will  be  dragg'd  a  living  slave  to  Kome, 
And  will  ascribe  to  thee  my  infamy  .  .  . 
Ere  the  return  of  Scipio,  I  conjure  thee, 
Eestore  me,  thou,  to  perfect  liberty ; 
If  thou  art  not  forsworn. 

Ma.  What  dost  thou  ask  ?  ... 

0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  I  cannot  arm  thee  with  my  sword  .  .  . 
A  doubtful  stroke  .  .  . 

So.  The  sword  requires,  'tis  true, 

A  hand  accustom'd  to  its  management. 
A  bowl  of  speedy  and  effective  poison 
Were  more  adapted  to  my  female  courage. 

1  see  not  far  from  hence  thy  true  attendant 
Guludda ;  for  thy  sake  he  always  bears  it : 
Call  him  ;  I  am  resolved. 

Ma.  — 0  day  of  woe ! — 

Give  me  that  bowl,  Guludda. — Now  go  thou, 
Wait  for  me  at  my  tent. — And  is  this,  then, 
Is  this  at  once  the  first  and  latest  pledge 
Of  my  unbounded  love,  which  thou  wouldst  wrest 
By  force  from  me  ?  .  .  ,  Too  certainly  I  see 
That  thou  on  no  terms  will  consent  to  live ; 
And  to  a  long  and  agonizing  death 
I  cannot  leave  thee.— I  will  shed  no  tears,  ... 
Because  thou  weepest  not :  behold,  to  thee 
The  deadly  potion  I  present  myself 
With  tearless  eyes  .  .  .  But  only  on  condition, 
That  I  shall  have  my  share  in  its  contents  .  .  . 

So.  Yes,  thou  shalt  have  it,  as  thou  meritest. 

VOL.  H.  s 
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Now  of  my  lofty  love  at  length  thou'rt  worthy. 
Give  me  the  bowl. 

Ma.  0  Heav'ns  !  my  hand  and  heart 

Both  tremble  .  .  . 

So.  Why  delay?    Ere  Scipio  comes, 

The  deed  must  be  accomplish'd  .  .  . 

Ma.  Take  the  bowl. 

Alas  !     What  have  I  done  ?     0  agony  !  .  .  . 

So.  I've  quaff 'd  it  to  the  dregs  :  I  see  already 
Scipio  returns. 

Ma.  Dost  thou  deceive  me  thus  ? 

I  have  a  sword  remaining  yet ;  and  I 
Will  follow  thee.1 

SCENE  VI. 

SCIPIO,   MASINISSA,   SOPHONISBA. 

Sci.  Ah,  no  !  while  I  have  breath  .  .  . 

Ma.  Ah,  traitor  !     In  thy  bosom  I  will  then 
Take  vengeance  for  that  immolated  woman. 

Sci.  Behold  my  breast  defenceless  :  I  will  loose, 
That  I  may  be  thy  victim,  thy  right  hand ; 
Except  for  this,  in  vain  thou  wishest  it. 

So.  0  Masinissa,  if  thou  dar'st,  I  hate  thee  .  .  . 

Sci.  Me,  me  alone,  thy  hand  may  immolate ; 
But,  while  I  live,  thou  shalt  not  turn  thy  sword 
'Gainst  thy  own  breast. 

Ma*  — I  am  once  more  myself. — 

Scipio,  of  all  hast  thou  bereft  me  now ; 
E'en  to  my  sense  of  honor. 

So.  Thankless  one  !  .  .  . 

Canst  thou  calumniate  Scipio  ?    He  doth  grant  me, 
As  he  has  granted  Syphax,  a  free  death ; 
While  p'rhaps  he  might  have  interdicted  it : 
By  dint  of  force  he  wrests  thee  from  the  shame 
Of  an  effeminate  disgraceful  death  : 
And  darest  thou,  ungrateful  one,  alas, 
Calumniate  Scipio  ?     Yield,  ah,  yield  to  Scipio  ! 
He  is  at  once  thy  brother,  father,  friend. 

1  He  is  about  to  stab  himself;  Scipio,  forcing  back  his  arm,  prevents 
him. 
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Ma.  Now  leave  me :  thou  in  vain  dost  check  my  rage. 
Death,. .  .death. .  .1  yet. . . 

So.  Ah,  Scipio . . .  leave  him  not : 

Drag  him  by  force  out  of  my  sight  elsewhere. 
He  was  born  great,  and  thy  sublime  example 
To  greatness  may  restore  him  :  from  the  world, 
From  Eome,  conceal  his  weakness . . .  I . . ,  already . . . 
Feel  my  tongue  palsied, . . .  and  my  blood  congeal'd.— 
To  him  I  give  not, . .  .not  to  rend  his  heart, . . . 
The  last  farewell. — Ah,  drag  him  hence ...  I  pray  thee  ; . . . 
And  me . . .  leave  me  to  die, ...  as  ought  to  die 
Asdrubal's  daughter. .  .in  the. .  .Eoman  camp. 

Ma.  Ah  ! . . .  By  despair, ...  by  grief. . .  I  am  bereft . . . 
Of    all   my  strength  ...  I  scarce  . . .  can  breathe, . . .  much 

less . .  . 
Inflict ...  a  blow . . . 

Sci.  Come  :  I  will  use  towards  thee 

A  friendly  violence  :l  I  will  not  leave  thee . . . 
Thy  grief  shall  never  let  thee  take  thy  life, 
If  with  thyself  thou  do  not  slay  thy  Scipio. 

1  Dragging  him  forcibly  towards  the  tents. 


XVII. 

THE  FIEST  BKUTTJS. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

THIS  tragedy  is  based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  whose  father  and  brother  were  assassinated 
by  order  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  who  saved  his  own 
life  by  feigning  idiotcy.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  family 
of  Tarquin  (whose  nephew  he  was)  as  a  mere  idiot,  and 
surnamed  Brutus.  His  real  character  and  abilities  were 
not  found  out  till  the  time  of  the  dreadful  outrage  on 
Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  by  Sextus  Tarquinius,  and 
her  heroic  suicide,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Republic  under 
Brutus  and  Collatinus,  as  joint  consuls.  The  scene  opens 
on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Lucretia ;  and  the  other  per- 
sonages, besides  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  are  the  two  sons  of 
Brutus,  named  Titus  and  Tiberius ;  Mamilius,  an  envoy 
from,  and  emissary  of,  the  expelled  Tarquins  ;  and  Valerius, 
the  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  Senate.  The 
People  of  Rome  also  appear  amongst  the  characters,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  death  of 
Lucretia  took  place  about  507  B.C. 

The  first  Act  discloses  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  in  despair  at  the  death  of  Lucretia.  Brutus 
encourages  him  by  the  hope  that  the  catastrophe  may 
prove  the  signal  for  the  establishment  of  Roman  liberty. 
The  People  enter,  and  Brutus  makes  an  impassioned  appeal 
to  them.  His  harangue  is  strengthened  by  the  introduc- 
tion, at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  of  Lucretia's  dead  body, 
and  he  induces  them,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
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Senate  and  patricians,  to  agree  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  race  of  Tarquins. 

The  second  Act  shows  Brutus  talking  to  his  son  Titus. 
His  other  son,  Tiberius,  appears,  and  describes  an  attack 
of  Tarquin  and  his  followers  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Koine 
which  he  was  guarding,  and  their  repulse,  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  an  envoy,  Mamilius,  suing  for  an  interview 
with  Brutus  and  the  Senate.  Brutus  orders  his  admission, 
and  before  his  arrival  addresses  the  People,  Patricians, 
and  Senate,  with  a  view  to  ensure  their  joint  action  against 
the  Tarquins.  Valerius,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  promises 
their  concurrence.  They  all  agree  to  hear  what  Mamilius 
has  to  say.  When  the  latter  enters,  he  pretends  that 
Tarquin  reprobates  the  conduct  of  his  son  Sextus  to 
Lucretia ;  but,  on  rinding  that  none  of  his  arguments  in 
Tarquin's  favor  produce  anjr  effect,  he  ends  by  asking  for 
the  restoration  of  his  private  wealth,  to  which  Brutus, 
with  the  People's  concurrence,  assents. 

Mamilius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Act,  succeeds 
in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  two  sons  of  Brutus, 
before  he  leaves  Eome  at  the  peremptory  orders  of  Brutus. 
He  cautiously  acquaints  them  that  a  conspiracy,  headed 
by  many  of  the  leading  families  of  Eome,  has  been 
established  to  procure  the  return  of  the  Tarquins,  and 
produces  a  scroll  containing  their  names,  including  those 
of  some  of  their  own  near  relations.  He  also  tells  them 
that  several  neighboring  countries  have  joined  them,  and 
that  the  only  object  of  subscribing  the  scroll  is  to  obtain 
Tarquin's  clemency  in  their  favor  when  he  is  reinstated  on 
the  throne.  By  his  artful  appeals,  he  at  length  induces 
first  Titus,  and  then  Tiberius,  to  sign  the  scroll.  At  that 
moment  Collatinus  enters,  attended  by  the  lictors,  and 
orders  them  to  arrest  the  two  youths  and  expel  Mamilius 
from  the  city. 

When  the  fourth  Act  opens,  Brutus  and  Collatinus 
acquaint  each  other  with  the  successes  which  they  have 
gained  in  various  skirmishes,  and  then  Collatinus  tells 
Brutus  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  produces 
Mamilius's  scroll,  with  all  the  names  appended  to  it,  in- 
cluding those  of  Titus  and  Tiberius.  Brutus  is  heart- 
broken at  the  discovery,  but  announces  his  intention  of 
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doing  his  duty  to  his  country.  The  youths,  guarded  by 
lictors,  are  then  introduced.  They  neither  of  them  deny 
their  guilt,  though  Titus  says  that  he  is  responsible  for 
his  brother's  signature.  They  allege  that  they  only 
signed  under  the  belief  that  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
was  ensured,  and  that  Tarquin  might  be  induced  to  be 
merciful  to  Brutus.  The  latter  reproaches  them  for  their 
conduct,  for  which  they  show  themselves  truly  penitent. 
A  terrible  conflict  takes  place  in  the  breast  of  Brutus 
between  his  love  for  his  sons  and  his  love  for  his  country : 
but  he  orders  them  to  be  brought  before  assembled  Rome, 
to  receive  their  sentence. 

Accordingly,  the  fifth  Act  sees  every  class  collected  in 
the  Forum  for  the  momentous  trial,  with  Brutus  and  Col- 
latinus  in  the  rostrum.  Collatinus  details  the  discovery 
of  the  conspiracy.  Valerius  asks  for  the  names  of  the 
traitors,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  Collatinus  gives  him 
the  scroll,  from  which  he  reads  out  in  turn,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  audience,  the  names  in  succession,  ending 
with  the  sons  of  Brutus.  The  latter  announces  that  the 
consuls  will  now  do  their  duty,  and  orders  the  lictors  to 
introduce  all  the  criminals,  who  are  accordingly  brought 
in  in  chains,  Titus  and  Tiberius  being  the  last.  Brutus 
proclaims  them  all  sentenced  to  death.  Titus  exclaims 
that  his  brother  is  innocent,  which  Tiberius  disclaims ; 
Brutus  will  allow  no  difference  in  the  guilt  of  any.  Col- 
latinus ineffectually  pleads  for  mercy,  which  Brutus  sternly 
refuses,  and  orders  their  execution,  devolving,  however,  on 
Collatinus  the  actual  duty  of  superintending  the  .carrying 
out  of  the  sentence.  The  curtain  falls  just  as  the  lictors' 
axes  are  descending  on  the  necks  of  the  victims. 


Alfieri  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  his  tragedy  of  The  Second  Brutus  (see  post),  no  women 
appear,  whilst  the  People  are  embodied  as  a  personage. 
He  says  that  "  this  will  appear,  and  perhaps  is,  little 
adapted  to  modern  thought;  but  if  Italy  should  ever 
again  possess  a  people  which  has  ears  and  tongue,  it  will 
probably  be  very  grateful  to  me  for  having  made  it  a 
speaking  and  effective  personage  at  a  time  when  it  was 
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utterly  mute  and  buried."  He  considers  the  subject  of 
Junius  Brutus  to  be  one  of  the  first  sublimity,  in  which 
the  most  noble  and  lofty  passion  of  man,  the  love  of 
liberty,  is  contrasted  with  his  most  tender  and  strong 
passion,  paternal  love.  The  chief  fault  which  he  finds 
with  this  play  is  that  the  sons  of  Brutus,  merely  for 
having  subscribed  the  conspirators'  roll  when  deceived  by 
Mamilius,  neither  appear,  nor  are,  sufficiently  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  audience,  or  in  those  of  the  people,  or  in 
those  of  Brutus  himself,  to  deserve  to  be  put  to  death  by 
their  own  father.  But  he  considers,  on  the  whole,  looking 
at  the  position  of  Brutus  as  a  new  consul,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times,  that  he  has  rightly  depicted  him. 

Voltaire  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Brutus,  as  did 
Mdlle.  Bernard,  whose  play  under  that  title  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  in  1647.  It  appears  that  Vol- 
taire's play  was  the  indirect  cause  of  Alfieri's  writing  his. 
He  mentions  in  his  Life  (Epoch  iv.  c.  16),  that  the 
Countess  of  Albany  happened  to  say  in  a  letter  that  she 
had  been  much  pleased  with  a  performance  of  this  play. 
He  felt  himself  instantly  filled  with  a  rabid  and  disdain- 
ful emulation  both  of  heart  and  mind,  and  said  to  himself : 
"  What !  a  Voltaire  write  Brutuses?  I'll  write  Brutuses ; 
I'll  write  two  of  them.  Time  shall  show  whether  such 
subjects  are  better  adapted  for  me,  or  for  a  Frenchman 
born  a  plebeian,  who,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
seventy  years,  subscribed  himself — Voltaire,  Gentleman  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King."  The  result  was  the  production  of 
both  The  First  Brutus  and  The  Second  Brutus. 


DEDICATION 

TO 
THE   MOST    ILLUSTKIOUS   AND   FREE   CITIZEN, 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 


THE  name  of  the  deliverer  of  America  alone  can  stand  on 
the  title-page  of  the  tragedy  of  the  deliverer  of  Eome. 

To  you,  excellent  and  most  rare  citizen,  I  therefore 
dedicate  it ;  without  first  hinting  at  even  one  of  the  many 
praises  due  to  yourself,  which  I  deem  all  comprehended, 
in  the  sole  mention  of  your  name.  Nor  can  this  my  slight 
allusion  appear  to  you  contaminated  by  adulation  ;  since, 
as  I  do  not  know  you  personally,  and  we  live  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  immense  ocean,  we  have  but  too 
emphatically  nothing  in  common  between  us,  but  the  love 
of  glory. 

Happy  are  you,  who  have  been  able  to  build  your  glory 
on  the  sublime  and  eternal  basis  of  love  to  your  country, 
demonstrated  by  actions.  I,  though  not  born  free,  yet 
having  abandoned  in  time  my  Lares,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  might  be  able  to  write  loftily  of  liberty, 
hope  by  this  means  at  least  to  have  proved  what  might 
have  been  my  love  for  my  country,  if  I  had  indeed  for- 
tunately belonged  to  one  that  deserved  the  name.  In  this 
single  respect,  I  do  not  think  myself  wholly  unworthy  to 
mingle  my  name  with  yours. 

VITTORIO  ALFIERI. 

PARIS,  December  31,  1788. 


THE  FIRST  BRUTUS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

BRUTUS.  VALERIUS. 

COLLATINUS.  PEOPLE. 

TITUS.  Senators. 

TIBERIUS.  Conspirators. 

MAMILIUS.  Lictors. 


SCENE. — The  Forum  in  Rome. 

ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 

BRUTUS,    COLLATINUS. 

Col.  Ah  where,  ah  where,  0  Brutus,  wouldst  thou  thus 
Drag  me  by  force  ?     Eestore  to  me  at  once 
That  sword  of  mine,  which  with  beloved  blood 
Is  reeking  yet  ...  In  my  own  breast  .  .  . 

Bru.  Ah !  first 

This  sword,  now  sacred,  in  the  breast  of  others 
Shall  be  immerged,  I  swear  to  thee. — Meanwhile 
'Tis  indispensable,  that  in  this  forum 
Thy  boundless  sorrow,  and  my  just  revenge, 
Burst  unreservedly  before  the  eyes 
Of  universal  Eome. 

Col.  Ah,  no  !  I  will 

Withdraw  myself  from  ev'ry  human  eye. 
To  my  unparallel'd  calamity 
All  remedies  are  vain :  the  sword,  that  sword 
Alone  can  put  an  end  to  my  distress. 
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Bru.  0  Collatinus,  a  complete  revenge 
Would  surely  be  some  solace :  and  I  swear 
To  thee,  that  that  revenge  thou  shalt  obtain. — 
0  !  of  a  chaste  and  guiltless  Eoman  woman 
Thou  sacred  blood,  to-day  shalt  thou  cement 
The  edifice  of  Eoman  liberty. 

Col.  Ah !  could  my  heart  indulge  a  hope  like  this  ! 
The  hope,  ere  death,  of  universal  vengeance  .  .  . 

Bru.  Hope  ?  be  assured  of  it.     At  length,  behold 
The  morn  is  dawning  of  the  wish'd-for  day : 
To-day  my  lofty,  long-projected  plan 
At  length  may  gain  a  substance  and  a  form. 
Thou,  from  a  wrong'd  unhappy  spouse,  mayst  now 
Become  the'  avenging  citizen :  e'en  thou 
Shalt  bless  that  guiltless  blood :  and  then,  if  thou 
Wilt  give  thy  own,  it  will  not  be  in  vain 
For  a  true  country  shed  ...  A  country,  yes ; 
Which  Brutus  will  to-day  create  with  thee. 
Or  die  with  thee  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Col.  0  !  what  a  sacred  name  dost  thou  pronounce  ! 
I,  for  a  genuine  country's  sake  alone, 
Could  now  survive  my  immolated  wife. 

Bru.  Ah  !  then  resolve  to  live ;  co-operate 
With  me  in  this  attempt.     A  God  inspires  me ; 
A  God  infuses  ardor  in  my  breast, 
And  thus  exhorts  me  :  "  It  belongs  to  thee, 
"  0  Collatinus,  and  to  thee,  0  Brutus, 
"  To  give  both  life  and  liberty  to  Eome." 

Col  Worthy  of  Brutus  is  thy  lofty  hope  : 
I  should  be  vile,  if  I  defeated  it. 
Or,  from  the  impious  Tarquins  wholly  rescued, 
Our  country  shall  from  us  new  life  obtain  ; 
Or  we  (but  first  revenged)  with  her  will  fall. 

Bru.  Whether  enslaved  or  free,  we  now  shall  fall 
Illustrious  and  revenged.     My  dreadful  oath 
Prhaps  thou  hast  not  well  heard ;  the  oath  I  utter'd, 
When  from  Lucretia's  palpitating  heart 
The  dagger  I  dislodged  which  still  I  grasp. 
Deaf  from  thy  mighty  grief,  thou,  in  thy  house, 
Scarce  heardest  it ;  here  once  more  wilt  thou  hear  it, 
From  my  own  lips,  upon  the  lifeless  corpse 
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Of  thy  unhappy  immolated  wife, 

And  in  the  presence  of  assembled  Eome, 

More  strenuously,  more  solemnly  renew'd. — 

Already,  with  the  rising  sun,  the  forum 

With  apprehensive  citizens  is  fill'd  ; 

Already,  by  Valerius'  means,  the  cry 

Amongst  the  multitude  is  spread  abroad 

Of  that  most  terrible  catastrophe  : 

More  the  effect  will  be  upon  their  hearts, 

When  they  behold  the  chaste  and  beauteous  lady 

With  her  own  hands  destroy'd.     In  their  fierce  wrath, 

As  much  as  in  my  own,  shall  I  confide. — 

But  more  than  ev'ry  man  shouldst  thou  be  present : 

Thine  eyes  from  the  distracting  spectacle 

Thou  mayst  avert ;  to  thy  affliction  this 

May  be  allow'd :  yet  here  shouldst  thou  remain  : 

E'en  more  than  my  impassion'd  words,  thy  mute 

And  boundless  grief  is  fitted  to  excite 

Indignant  pity  in  the  crowd  oppress'd  .  .  . 

Col.  0  Brutus  !  the  divinity  which  speaks 
In  thee,  to  lofty  and  ferocious  wrath 
Hath  changed  my  grief  already.     The  last  words 
Of  the  magnanimous  Lucretia,  seem, 
In  a  more  awful  and  impressive  sound, 
To  echo  in  my  ears,  and  smite  my  heart. 
Can  I  be  less  courageous  to  avenge  her, 
Than  she  herself  has  been  to  take  her  life  ? 
In  the  accursed  Tarquins'  blood  alone 
Can  I  wash  out  the  stigma  of  the  name, 
Common  to  me  and  them. 

Bru.  Ah !  I  too  spring 

From  their  impure  and  arbitrary  blood  : 
But,  Kome  shall  be  convinced  that  I'm  her  son, 
Not  of  the  Tarquins'  sister :  and  as  far 
As  blood  not  Roman  desecrates  my  veins, 
I  swear  to  change  it  all,  by  shedding  it 
For  my  beloved  country. — But,  behold, 
The  multitude  increases  :  hitherward 
Numbers  advance :  now  is  the  time  to  speak. 
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SCENE  II. 

BRUTUS,  COLLATINUS,  PEOPLE. 

Bru.  Boxnans,  to  me,  to  me,  0  Romans,  come : 
Great  things  have  I  to  say  to  you. 

People.  0  Brutus, 

Can  that  indeed  which  we  have  heard  be  true  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  Behold  :  this  is  the  dagger,  reeking  yet, 
Warm  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  a  most  chaste 
And  Eoman  woman,  slain  by  her  own  hands. 
Behold  her  husband ;  he  is  mute,  and  weeps, 
And  shudders.     Still  he  lives,  but  lives  alone 
For  vengeance,  till  he  sees  that  impious  Sextus, 
That  sacrilegious  ravisher  and  tyrant, 
To  pieces  torn  by  your  indignant  hands. 
And  I  live  too ;  but  only  till  the  day, 
When,  wholly  disencumber'd  of  the  Tarquins, 
I  see  Rome  free  once  more. 

People.  O  most  unheard-of, 

Calamitous  catastrophe  ! .  .  . 

Bru.  I  see 

That  all  of  you  regard  the  hapless  spouse 
With  weeping  eyes,  by  stupor  petrified. 
Yes,  Romans,  look  at  him  ;  ah,  see  in  him, 
Ye  brothers,  fathers,  and  ye  husbands,  see 
Your  infamy  reflected.     Thus  reduced, 
Death  on  himself  he  cannot  now  inflict ; 
Nor  can  he  life  endure,  if  unavenged  .  .  . 
But  cease  ye,  as  inopportune  and  vain, 
Your  stupor,  and  your  tears. — 0  Romans,  tow'rds  me, 
Turn  tow'rds  me,  Romans,  your  ferocious  looks  : 
P'rhaps  from  my  eyes,  with  liberty. all-burning, 
Ye  may  collect  some  animating  spark, 
Which  may  inflame  you  with  its  fost'ring  heat. 
I  Junius  Brutus  am  ;  whom  long  ye  deeni'd, 
Since  I  so  feign'd  myself,  bereft  of  reason : 
And  such  I  feign'd  myself,  since,  doom'd  to  live 
The  slave  of  tyrants,  I  indulged  a  hope 
One  day  to  rescue,  by  a  shock  of  vengeance, 
Myself  and  Rome  from  their  ferocious  claws. 
At  length  the  day,  predestined  by  the  gods, 
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The  hour,  for  my  exalted  scheme  is  come. 
From  this  time  forth  'tis  in  your  pow'r  to  rise 
From  slaves  (for  such  ye  were)  to  men.     I  ask 
Alone  to  die  for  you ;  so  that  I  die 
The  first  free  man  and  citizen  in  Eome. 

People.  What  do  we  hear  ?     What  majesty,  what  force, 
Breathe    in    his    words !  .  .  .  But   we,    0    Heav'ns !     are 

pow'rless ; 
Can  we  confront  arm'd  and  ferocious  tyrants  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  Ye  pow'rless,  ye?     What  is  it  that  ye  say? 
What  ?  do  ye  then  so  little  know  yourselves  ? 
The  breast  of  each  already  was  inflamed 
With  just  and  inextinguishable  hate 
Against  the  impious  Tarquins  :  now,  e'en  now, 
Ye  shall  behold  before  your  eyes  display'd 
The  last,  most  execrable,  fatal  proof, 
Of  their  flagitious  arbitrary  pow'r. 
To-day  to  your  exalted  rage,  the  rage 
Of  Collatinus,  and  my  own,  shall  be 
A  guide,  an  impulse,  a  pervading  spirit. 
Ye  have  resolved  on  liberty ;  and  ye 
Deem  yourselves  pow'rless  ?  and  do  ye  esteem 
The  tyrants  arm'd  ?  what  force  have  they,  what  arms  ? 
The  arms,  the  force  of  Komans.     Who  is  there, 
What  Eoman  is  there,  would  not  sooner  die, 
Than  here,  or  in  the  camp,  for  Home's  oppressors, 
Equip  himself  with  arms  ? — By  my  advice, 
Lucretius,  with  his  daughter's  blood  besprinkled, 
Hath  to  the  camp  repair'd :  this  very  moment, 
By  the  brave  men  besieging  hostile  Ardea, 
Hath  he  been  seen  and  heard  :  and  certainly, 
In  seeing  him,  and  hearing  him,  those  men 
Have  turn'd  their  arms  against  the  guilty  t}Tants, 
Or  swift  in  our  defence,  abandoning 
Their  impious  banners,  hitherward  they  fly. 
The  honor  of  the  earliest  enterprise 
Against  the  tyrants,  citizens,  would  ye 
Consent  indeed  to  yield  to  other  men? 

People.  0,  with  what  just  and  lofty  hardihood 
Dost  thou  inflame  our  breasts  ! — What  can  we  fear, 
If  all  have  the  same  will  ? 
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Col.  Your  noble  rage, 

Your  gen'rous  indignation,  thoroughly 

Eecall  me  back  to  life.     I  nothing  can 

Express  ...  to  you, . . .  for  tears  . . .  forbid  .  .  .  my  speech  . . , 

My  Eoman  sword  shall  speak  on  my  behalf : 

I  first  unsheathe  it ;  and  to  earth  I  cast, 

Irrevocably  cast,  the  useless  scabbard. 

O  sword,  I  swear  to  plunge  thee  in  the  breast 

Of  kings,  or  in  my  own.     0  husbands,  fathers, 

Be  ye  the  first  to  follow  me !  .  .  .  But  ah ! 

What  spectacle  is  this  !  .  .  .l 

People.  Atrocious  sight ! 

Behold  the  murder'd  lady  in  the  forum  .  .  . 

Bru.  Yes,  Eomans  ;  fix,  (if  ye  have  pow'r  to  do  it,) 

Fix  on  that  immolated  form  your  eyes. 

That  mute  fair  form,  that  dreadful  gen'rous  wound, 

That  pure  and  sacred  blood,  ah !  all  exclaim  : 

"  To-day  resolve  on  liberty,  or  ye 

"  Are  doom'd  to  death.     Nought  else  remains." 

People.  All,  all, 

Yes,  free  we  all  of  us  will  be,  or  dead. 

Bru.  Then  listen  now  to  Brutus. — That  same  dagger, 
Which  from  her  dying  side  he  lately  drew, 
Above  that  innocent  illustrious  woman 
Brutus  now  lifts :  and  to  all  Eome  he  swears 
That  which  first  on  her  dying  form  itself 
He  swore  already. — While  I  wear  a  sword, 
While  vital  air  I  breathe,  in  Eome  henceforth 
No  Tarquin  e'er  shall  put  his  foot ;  I  swear  it : 
Nor  the  abominable  name  of  king, 
Nor  the  authority,  shall  any  man 
Ever  again  possess. — May  the  just  gods 
Annihilate  him  here,  if  Brutus  is  not 
Lofty  and  true  of  heart. — I  further  swear, 
Many  as  Eome's  inhabitants  may  be, 
To  make  them  equal,  free,  and  citizens ; 
Myself  a  citizen,  and  nothing  more : 
The  laws  alone  shall  have  authority, 
And  I  will  be  the  first  to  yield  them  homage. 

1  In  the  farther  part  of  the  stage  the  body  of  Lucretia  is  seen,  followed 
by  a  great  multitude. 
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People.  The  laws,  the  laws  alone :  we  with  one  voice 
To  thine  our  oaths  unite.     And  be  a  fate, 
Worse  than  the  fate  of  Collatinus,  ours, 
If  we  are  ever  perjured. 

Bru.  These,  these  are 

True  Roman  accents.    Tyranny  and  tyrants, 
At  your  accordant  hearty  will  alone, 
All,  all  have  vanish'd.     Nothing  now  is  needful, 
Except  to  close  the  city  gates  against  them ; 
Since  fate,  to  us  propitious,  had  already 
Sequester'd  them  from  Eome. 

People.  But  ye  meanwhile 

Will  be  to  us  our  consuls  and  our  fathers. 
Ye  to  us  wisdom,  we  our  arms  to  you, 
Our  swords,  our  hearts,  will  lend . . . 

Bru.  In  your  august 

And  sacred  presence,  on  each  lofty  cause, 
We  always  will  deliberate :  there  cannot 
From  the  collected  people's  majesty 
Be  any  thing  conceal'd.    But  it  is  just, 
That  the  patricians  and  the  senate  bear 
A  part  in  ev'ry  thing.     At  the  new  tidings 
They  are  not  all  assembled  here  :  enough 
(Alas  !  too  much)  the  iron  rod  of  pow'r 
Has  smitten  them  with  terror  :  now  yourselves 
To  the  sublime  contention  of  great  deeds 
Shall  summon  them.     Here  then  we  will  unite, 
Patricians  and  plebeians  :  and  by  us 
Freedom  a  stable  basis  shall  receive. 

People.  From  this  day  forth  shall  we  begin  to  live. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

BRUTUS,    TITUS. 

Tit.  All  the  patricians  were  invited,  father, 
To  the  august  assembly,  as  thou  badest. 
The  fourth  hour  now  approaches ;  thou  wilt  have 

VOL.  II.  T 
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The  whole  of  Rome  subservient  to  thy  nod. 
It  well-nigh  doth  bereave  me  of  my  reason 
To  see  thee  almost  lord  of  Rome . . . 

Bru.  Thou  see'st  me 

Lord  of  myself,  and  not  of  Rome,  0  Titus  : 
Nor  shall  ye  have  a  lord  in  any  shape 
In  Rome  henceforward.     This  by  her  I  swear  : 
I,  who  till  now  was  a  vile  slave.     0  sons, 
Ye  saw  me  such,  while  with  the  tyrant's  children 
I  educated  you  for  servitude 
In  a  corrupted  court.     Alas !  I  could  not 
Sow  in  your  hearts  the  seeds  of  liberty, 
A  trembling  and  degraded  father :  hence 
Ye  are  a  cause,  ye  the  most  special  cause, 
Why  I  should  glory  in  recover'd  freedom. 
My  independent  vigorous  example 
Will  instigate  you  more  to  excellence, 
Than  my  anterior  slav'ry  did  to  baseness. 

Contented  for  my  country  shall  I  die 

That  day  when  I  in  Rome  shall  leave  my  sons 

Amongst  the  number  of  free  citizens. 

Tit.  Father,  there  needed  to  thy  lofty  heart, 

Whose  lustre  always  broke  upon  thy  sons, 

A  field  no  less  magnificent  for  action 

Than  that  which  fortune  opens  to  thee  now. 

Ah,  might  we  in  the  noble  enterprise 

Assist  thee  !     But  the  obstacles  are  many, 

And  they  are  terrible.     The  multitude 

Is  in  itself  inconstant :  to  the  Tarquins 

What  manifold  resources  yet  remain ! . . . 
Bru.  Were  there  no  obstacles  existing  yet, 

The  enterprise  would  easy  be,  and  thence 

Unworthy  Brutus  :  but  if  Brutus  fear'd  them, 

He  were  unworthy  to  accomplish  it. — 

Join  to  thy  father's  stern,  immutable, 

Lofty  resolve,  thy  youthful  vehemence  ; 

Thus,  son  at  once  of  Brutus  and  of  Rome, 

Shalt  thou  be,  Titus. — But  thy  brother  comes  .  . . 

Hear  we  what  news  he  brings. 
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SCENE  II. 

TIBERIUS,    TITUS,    BRUTUS. 

Tib.  Beloved  father, 

Never  could  I  have  met  thee  in  the  forum 
More  opportunely.     Wild  with  joy  thou  see'st  me : 
I  sought  for  thee. — From  too  much  haste  all-breathless 
Am  I :  with  impulses  ne'er  felt  before, 
I  am  at  once  transported  and  oppress'd. 
I  have  just  seen  the  execrable  Tarquins ; 
And  trembled  not . . . 

Tit.  Whathappen'd? 

Bru.  Where?... 

Tib.  lam 

By  my  own  eyes  persuaded  that  the  tyrant 
Is  of  all  men  the  least.     The  haughty  king, 
With  impious  Sextus,  scarce  had  heard  that  Rome 
Was  in  rebellion,  when  he  left  the  camp ; 
And  with  a  chosen  escort  tow'rds  the  city 
Rush'd  at  full  speed :  and  here  were  they  arrived 
At  the  Carmental  gate  . . . 

Tit.  Precisely  there 

Where  thou  wert  sentinel. 

Tib.  0  happy  I ! 

I  first  against  the  tyrants,  I  the  first 
My  sword  unsheathed. — The  iron  gate  was  closed, 
And  guarded  :  to  defend  its  outer  side, 
I,  with  some 'twenty  Romans,  all  in  saddle, 
A  careful  watch  maintain'd  around.     Behold, 
With  cries,  with  howlings,  and  with  menaces, 
The  troop,  twice  ours  in  number,  rush'd  against  us. 
To  hear,  to  see  them,  and  to  recognize  them, 
To  fall  upon  them  with  our  weapons,  seem'd 
The  work  of  but  an  instant.     In  ourselves 
There  was  a  strength  and  rage  unlike  to  theirs : 
Tyrants,  they  thought  that  they  were  meeting  slaves : 
But  soon  they  learn'd  that  liberty  and  death, 
Like  twin-born  instincts,  hover'd  round  our  swords. 
Already  ten  or  more  had  we  destroy'd  ; 
The  residue,  the  tyrant  first  of  these, 
Betook  themselves  to  flight.     Upon  their  heels 
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Fiercely  and  long  we  press'd  ;  but  press'd  in  vain ; 
Fear  gave  them  wings.     I  afterwards  return'd 
To  my  appointed  post  beside  the  gate  ; 
And,  warm  yet  with  the  victory,  come  swiftly 
To  thee  to  tell  it. 

Bru.  Trifling  though  it  be, 

Such  sample  of  our  prowess  should  be  deem'd 
An  omen  of  prosperity  to  Koine. 
Fain  would  I  in  that  fray  have  borne  a  part ; 
For  nothing  so  intensely  do  I  covet, 
As  to  confront  them  in  the  strife  of  blood. 

0  !  wherefore  in  the  forum  and  the  camp 
Cannot  I  tongue,  and  intellect,  and  sword, 
All,  all  at  once  exert  ?    But,  with  such  sons, 

1  can  with  ease  be  many  things  at  once. 

Tib.  Still  have  I  more  to  tell  thee.    When  to  flight 
I  had  these  miscreants  driv'n,  as  I  return'd 
Towards  the  walls,  the  sound  of  hoofs  I  heard 
Behind,  advancing  on  our  homeward  path  ; 
Backward  I  look'd,  and  lo !  there  came  towards  us 
A  single  horseman  from  the  tyrant's  train : 
His  right  hand  weaponless  he  raised ;  no  sword 
Guarded  his  side ;  an  olive-branch  he  held 
In  his  left  hand ;  he  call'd,  and  beckon'd  to  me  : 
I  halted,  he  advanced ;  the  messenger 
Of  peace,  in  supplicating  tones  he  ask'd 
Admission  into  Rome.    To  offer  now 
Conditions  and  apologies,  he  comes 
To  Brutus  and  the  senate  .  .  . 

Bru.  Say,  the  people : 

For  Brutus  is  a  portion  of  the  people, 
Or  he  is  nothing.    And  the  herald  was  ?  .  .  . 

Tib.  Mamilius :  strict  injunctions  to  my  troops 
Without  the  gates  I  gave  to  guard  him  well ; 
I  came  to  know  what  must  be  done  with  him. 

Bru.  He  comes  at  the  right  time.    This  messenger 
Could  not  have  chosen,  to  present  himself, 
A  day  more  solemn  or  more  opportune. 
Go ;  to  the  gate  return  thou,  seek  him,  with  thee 
Quickly  conduct  him  hither.    If  he  dare, 
Here  shall  he  speak  to  universal  Rome : 
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And  here,  an  answer  not  of  Rome  unworthy 
He  will,  I  hope,  receive. 

Tib.  To  him  I  fly. 

SCENE  III. 

BRUTUS,    TITUS. 

Bru.  Meanwhile  go  thou  to  meet  the  senators  ; 
See  in  the  forum  that  they  yield  to  them 
The  most  conspicuous  places.    Even  now 
The  concourse  of  the  multitude  increases  ; 
And  many  of  the  senators  I  see  ; 
Go  hence ;  0  Titus,  go  without  delay. 

SCENE  IV. 

BRUTUS,  PEOPLE,  SENATORS,  AND  PATRICIANS,  who  place  them- 

selves  successively  in  the  Forum. 

Bru.  — 0  thou  supreme  discerner  of  those  thoughts 
Which  lurk  most  privily  in  human  breasts  ; 
Thou  who  dost  see  and  dost  inflame  my  heart ; 
Rome's  great  protector,  everlasting  Jove  ; 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  language,  sense,  and  spirit 
To  the  great  cause  proportion'd  .  .  .  Yes,  0  Jove, 
This  wilt  thou  do  ;  if  it  be  true  that  thou 
Hast  chosen  me  to  be  the  instrument 
Of  liberty,  thy  true  and  greatest  blessing. 

SCENE  V. 
BRUTUS,  having  mounted  the  rostrum,  VALERIUS,  TITUS,  PEOPLE, 

SENATORS,  PATRICIANS. 

Bru.  I  come,  0  fellow-citizens,  to  make 
To  you  a  strict  confession  of  my  deeds. 
With  one  consent  ye  have  appointed  me 
With  Collatinus  to  a  dignity 
Without  a  precedent  in  Rome  :  the  lictors, 
The  fasces,  and  the  axes  (hitherto 
Regal  insignia)  ye  have  now  been  pleased 
To  join  to  our  elective  annual  office. 
Yet  not  for  this  hath  the  malignant  taint 
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Of  mad  ambition  crept  into  my  heart : 
With  honors,  no,  (though  yours  are  genuine  ones,) 
I'm  not  transported  :  but  with  liberty  ; 
With  love  for  Eome ;  and  with  implacable, 
Fierce,  and  eternal  hatred  for  the  Tarquins. 
These  are  my  sole  pretensions ;  and  may  each 
Of  you  in  such  a  noble  strife  excel  me ; 
I  have  no  wish  beyond. 

People.  Thy  dignified 

And  manly  looks,  0  Brutus,  thy  frank  speech, 
All,  all  announce  in  thee  to  us  the  father 
Of  Eome  and  of  the  Komans. 

Bru.  O  my  sons, 

My  genuine  sons,  (since  with  the  name  of  father 
Ye  have  been  pleased  to  honor  me,)  I  hope 
Shortly  to  show  you,  by  no  doubtful  proofs, 
That  beyond  all,  beyond  myself,  I  love  you. — 
My  colleague,  arm'd,  has  from  the  city  gone, 
With  many  heroes,  to  the  camp,  to  meet 
And  safely  to  collect  those  who  with  justice 
Have  left  the  standard  of  our  vile  oppressors. 
People,  patricians,  knights,  and  senators, 
I  all  of  you  assemble  in  the  forum ; 
Since  the  great  cause  of  all  I  wish  to  treat 
Before  you  all  convened.     Now  ev'ry  Eoman 
Is  so  essentially  a  parr  of  Eome, 
That  nothing  but  his  own  degen'racy 
Can  from  her  solemn  meetings  banish  him. — 
Noble  patricians ;  ye,  the  scanty  remnant, 
Uninjured  by  the  devastating  sword 
Of  the  despotic  king  ;  and  ye,  their  flower, 
0  senators  ;  ye  will  not  be  averse 
To  mingle,  with  a  free  and  manly  people  ? 
Ah  !  no  :  ye  are  too  lofty.     All  around, 
Far  as  I  cast  my  eyes,  I  see  all  Eomans ; 
And  there  are  none  of  them  unworthy  you, 
Since  there  among  us  are  no  longer  kings. — 
Trembling  and  insecure,  kings  hitherto 
Our  lips  have  seal'd  :  nor  was  there  left  for  us 
Any  alternative,  except  to  load 
Ourselves  with  infamy,  and  give  assent 
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To  their  iniquitous  flagitious  laws ; 
Or,  if  our  courage  led  us  to  oppose 
Ourselves  to  them  in  vain,  to  be  the  first 
To  fall  the  luckless  victims  of  their  rage. 

Va.  Brutus,  thy  words  are  true. — I,  in  the  name 
Of  all  the  senators,  now  speak  to  Konie. — 
Too  true  indeed  are  they  !     We,  a  long  time 
On  Koine's  obscurest  citizens  reduced 
To  look  with  envy ;  more  than  any  culprit 
Forced  to  despise  ourselves ;  why  use  more  words  ? 
Besides  our  portion  in  the  common  load 
Of  execrable  servitude,  compell'd 
In  the  dark  mysteries  of  tyranny 
To  take  a  part ;  we,  }Tes,  we  sunk  ourselves 
Below  the  lowest  people ;  and  we  were  so  : 
Nor  to  the  multitude  cotild  any  of  us 
Hope  to  seem  guiltless,  save  the  many  slain 
By  the  vile  royal  axe.     Nought  else  remains 
To  us  to-day,  then,  but  to  reunite 
Our  heartiest  efforts  with  the  noble  people  ; 
Nor  otherwise  to  covet  to  surpass  them, 
Except  in  hate  of  kings.     This  sacred  hate 
Will  be  the  base  of  Kome,  sublime,  eternal. 
We  then,  yes,  we,  by  the  infernal  gods, 
By  our  own  blood,  and  by  our  children's  blood, 
Swear  it  ferociously,  with  one  accord. 

People.  0  noble !  0  magnanimous !     0  ye 
Alone  now  worthy  to  surpass  us  !     We 
Gladly  accept  the  noble  strife  of  virtue. 
What  people  now  will  undertake  to  cope, 
Much  less  the  vanquish'd  execrable  kings, 
(Already  vanquish'd  by  their  turpitude,) 
With  us,  who  Eomans  are  and  citizens  ? 

Bru.  Immortal  contest !  superhuman  words !  „ .  . 
I  die  contented :  I,  for  once  at  least, 
Have  utter'd  accents  worthy  of  a  Roman ; 
And  have  indeed  with  these  my  ears'  once  heard 
True  Roman  eloquence. — Since  Rome  so  fully 
Entrusts  herself  to  us  for  her  defence, 
Without  her  walls  I  instantly  depart ; 
And  day  by  day  to  you  of  all  our  deeds 
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My  colleague  or  myself  will  give  account ; 
Until,  our  arms  laid  down,  in  perfect  peace 
Ye  give  a  stable  government  to  Rome. 

People.  Tis  needful  first  to  utterly  discomfit, 
Defeat,  and  slay  the  tyrants. 

Bru.  I,  in  this, 

And  nothing  else,  will  be  your  chief. — Be  pleased 
Briefly  to  hear  a  messenger  of  theirs : 
He,  in  their  name,  solicits  to  address  you. 
Would  ye  believe  it  ?     Tarquin,  and  with  him 
The  villain  Sextus,  and  a  few  more,  dared 
Erewhile  to  make  incursion  with  full  speed 
Almost  to  Rome ;  and  thought  to  come  to  us 
As  to  a  timid  flock ;  vain-glorious  fools  ! 
But  they  in  this  were  much  deceived  ;  my  son 
Tiberius  has  deprived  me  of  the  honor 
Of  first  attacking  them.     The  miscreants  soon 
Betook  themselves  from  him  by  sudden  flight : 
Descending  then  from  force  to  art,  they  dare 
To  send  to  you,  as  an  ambassador, 
Mamilius.     What  may  be  the  terms  unworthy, 
Will  ye  be  pleased  to  hear  ? 

People.  There  are  between  us 

No  other  terms,  except  their  death  or  ours. 

Bru.  This  let  him  hear,  then,  and  report. 

People.  To  us 

Let  this  base  herald  come,  hear  Rome's  opinions, 
And  bear  them  back  to  him  who  sent  him  hither. 

SCENE  YI. 

BRUTUS,  TITUS,  TIBERIUS,  MAMILIUS,  VALERIUS,  PEOPLE, 
SENATORS,  PATRICIANS. 

Bru.  Mamilius,  come,  advance ;  examine  well 
By  whom  thou  art  surrounded.     In  the  court 
Of  Tarquin  thou,  effeminately  nursed, 
Hast  never  yet  seen  Rome :  this,  this  is  she. 
Behold  her  undisguised,  and  patiently 
Prepared  to  hear  thy  message.     Now  proceed. 

Ma.  .  .  .  O  Brutus,  with  no  unimportant  words 
Was  I  commission'd  to  bespeak  thy  hearing  : 
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But,  in  this  vast  assembly,  ...  to  divulge  .  .  . 
Without  premeditation  .  .  . 

Bru.  Audibly 

Address  thyself  to  all ;  and  not  to  me. 
Sublime  announcer  of  the  will  of  kings, 
Divulge  it  to  the  senate,  to  the  people : 
Brutus  will  also  hear  thee  with  the  rest. 

People.  Speak,  speak  to  all ;  and  thou  of  all  shalt  hear, 
In  a  few  words,  the  answer,  from  the  mouth 
Of  our  great  consul  Brutus.     See  in  him 
Our  true  interpreter,  the  only  one 
Worthy  to  be  the  organ  of  our  thoughts. 
Make  haste,  proceed ;  and  brief  be  thy  harangue : 
Frank  and  explicit  shall  our  answer  be. 

Bru.  Heard'stthou? 

Ma.  I  tremble. — Tarquin,  king  .  .  . 

People.  Not  king 

Of  Rome. 

Ma.          — Of  Eome,  the  friend  and  father,  Tarquin  .  .  . 

People.  He  is  the  wicked  father  of  that  Sextus, 
And  not  of  us  ... 

Bru.  Whate'er  his  words  may  be, 

May  ye  be  pleased  to  hear  him  in  complete 
Dignified  silence. 

Ma.  — To  yourselves  ere  while 

Came  Tarquin,  at  the  earliest  news  that  Rome 
Rebell'd ;  almost  defenceless  and  alone, 
Fully  relying  on  his  innocence, 
And  on  his  people's  loyalty,  he  came  : 
But  armed  men  repell'd  him.     Hence  he  sent  me, 
A  messenger  of  peace  ;  and  by  my  means 
Enquires,  what  is  the  crime,  whence  in  your  sight 
So  guilty,  that  to-day  he's  doom'd  to  lose 
The  throne  of  Rome,  once  his  by  your  consent .  .  . 

People  0  rage !     Incredible  audacity  ! 
Slain  is  Lucretia,  and  he  asks  the  crime  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  That  was  the  guilt  of  Sextus,  not  his  own  .  .  . 

Tib.  And  Sextus  also  at  his  father's  side 
Erewhile  repair'd  to  Rome  :  and  had  they  not 
Both  been  compell'd  to  save  their  lives  by  flight, 
Here  had  ye  seen  him  now. 
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People.  Ah,  why  did  ye 

Frustrate  their  wish  to  gain  access  to  Borne  ? 
Already  had  we  torn  their  scatter 'd  limbs 
In  thousand  thousand  pieces. 

Ma.  —It  is  true, 

Sextus  was  also  with  his  father  there : 
But  Tarquin,  more  a  monarch  than  a  father, 
Thither  enticed  his  son,  to  subject  him 
To  a  retributory  punishment. 

Bru.  This  is  an  impudent  unmanly  lie ; 
And  robs  me  utterly  of  self-control. 
If,  to  preserve  his  throne,  the  guilty  father 
Offer'd  to  sacrifice  his  guilty  son, 
Should  we  consent  to  it  ?    The  murder'd  woman 
Hath  brought,  'tis  true,  our  suff'rance  to  a  crisis  : 
But,  without  this,  is  not  the  haughty  father, 
The  mother,  and  the  whole  opprobrious  race 
Of  impure  Sextus,  stain'd  with  thousand  crimes  ? 
Servius,  that  perfect  king,  and  Tullia's  father, 
Was  by  his  wicked  son-in-law  transnx'd ; 
Tullia,  detested  monster,  mounts  the  throne, 
Trampling  beneath  her  horses'  feet  the  corpse 
Of  her  slain  father :  afterwards  their  reign 
By  bloodshed  and  oppression  was  distinguished ; 
The  senators  and  citizens  destroy'd ; 
And  those  not  murder'd,  cruelly  despoil'd  ; 
Dragg'd  from  the  gen'rous  servitude  of  Mars, 
(To  which  alone  are  Eoman  heroes  born,) 
Vilely  to  hollow  and  to  pile  whole  quarries, 
Which  will  remain  eternal  monument 
Both  of  their  bondage  and  of  regal  pride : 
And  all  their  manifold  iniquities :  .  .  . 
When,  when  should  I  conclude  my  narrative, 
If  one  by  one  I  should  enumerate 
The  Tarquins'  trespasses  ?    Lucretia's  death 
Was  last  of  these ;  and  their  impiety, 
And  our  endurance,  terminate  with  this. 

People.  This  is  the  last ;  Kome  swears  it  is  the  last . . . 
Va.  This  we  all  swear :  we  all  will  fall  down  dead, 
Ere  impious  Tarquin  shall  return  to  Rome. 

Bru.  — Mamilius,  what  ?  thou  art  confused  and  mute  ? 
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Thou  mightest  clearly  have  foreseen  the  answer. 
Go,  then ;  repeat  it  to  thy  lord,  since  thou 
Hadst  rather  be  a  slave,  than  "be  a  man. 

Ma.  — I  might  urge  many  arguments  ;  . . .  but,  none  . . . 

People.  No  ;  'twixt  a  tyrant  king  and  suff'ring  people, 
There  are  no  arguments,  save  those  of  arms. 
Heard  he  indeed  our  arguments  and  prayers, 
When  on  the  throne  he  sat,  puff 'd  up  with  pride, 
And  steel'd  with  cruelty  ?    Did  he  not  then 
Laugh  at  our  tears,  and  scoff  at  our  complaints  ? 

Ma.  — Then,  may  another  king  with  milder  sway 
More  satisfy  your  hearts. — My  whole  discourse 
I  now  shall  terminate  in  one  request. — 
Tarquin  in  Rome  has  left  abundant  wealth ; 
Indisputably  his :  would  it  be  just 
That  ye,  besides  his  honor,  throne,  and  country, 
Should  rob  him  of  his  substance  ? 

People.  — Answer  this, 

Brutus,  for  us. 

Bru.  His  country  is  not  taken 

From  Tarquin  by  the  Romans :  kings  have  not 
A  country  ever  >  nor  deserve  they  one  : 
They  never  were,  nor  are  of  Roman  blood. 
They  have  themselves  defrauded  of  their  honor 
For  a  long  time.     Henceforth,  by  our  decree, 
The  monarch  and  the  monarchy  from  Rome 
Are  banish' d  everlastingly ;  the  throne 
Is,  by  the  flames,  consumed  to  ashes  vile ; 
Nor  is  a  trace  remaining  of  it  now. 
'Tis  true,  in  part,  that,  when  they  came  to  Rome, 
Their  foreign  innovating  ancestors 
Infamous  treasures  brought,  which,  afterwards 
Insidiously  dispersed,  at  first  conduced 
To  vitiate  our  simple  ancient  customs ; 
Their  wealth  was  afterwards  the  fruit  of  rapine, 
And  was  augmented  by  our  sweat  and  blood : 
From  whence  the  Romans  equitably  might 
Resume  it  for  themselves. — But  Rome  esteems 
The  Tarquins  only  worthy  to  enjoy  it ; 
And  gives  it  all  to  them. 

People.  0  heart  sublime ! 
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Koine's  tutelary  genius  surely  now 

In  Brutus  speaks.     Be  his  decree  fulfill'd  ... 

Let  Tarquin  have  this  guilty  wealth  .  .  . 

Bru.  With  gold 

May  vice  and  every  regal  fil thin  ess 
Depart. — Go  hence,  Mamilius ;  and  collect 
Their  treasures  with  all  possible  dispatch : 
My  sons  shall  be  to  thee  in  this  thy  task, 
Both  guardians  and  assistants.     Go  ye  with  him. 

SCENE  VII. 

BRUTUS,   PEOPLE,   VALERIUS,   SENATORS,    PATRICIANS. 

Bru.  Methinks,  0  citizens,  'tis  now  high  time 
The  forum  to  abandon  ;  to  repair 
Arm'd  to  the  camp.    Let  us,  let  us  behold 
If  Tarquin  dare  to  challenge  with  his  sword 
Another  answer  from  us. 

People.  Brutus,  see 

Thy  chosen  followers  are  all  accoutred. 

Bt-u.  Let  us  then  go  to  victory  or  death. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

TIBERIUS,    MAMILIUS. 

Tib.  Mamilius,  come,  I  must  obey  my  father : 
This  moment  hath  he  sent  to  me  a  message, 
Which  peremptorily  insists  on  this  : 
Thou  with  the  setting  sun  must  go  from  Eome. 

Ma.  0 !  how  can  he  presume  to  abrogate 
That  which  himself  with  universal  Borne 
Granted  to  me  this  morning  ?  .  .  . 

Tib.  He  doth  only 

Forbid  thy  longer  tarrying  here :  ere  long 
The  hoarded  wealth,  solicited  and  granted, 
Shall  follow  thee  outside  the  gates.  Let's  go  .  . 
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Ma.  Say,  in  what  manner  am  I  authorized 
To  greet  unhappy  Aruns  in  thy  name  ? 

Tib.  Tell  him,  .  .  .  that  he  alone  deserveth  not 
To  be  a  son  of  Tarquin ;  and  that  I, 
Still  mindful  of  our  friendship,  feel  no  small 
Compassion  for  his  fate.    For  him  I  can 
Do  nothing  .  .  . 

Ma.  For  thyself,  thou  canst  do  much. 

Tib.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Ma.  That,  if  compassion  yet 

Find  an  admission  in  thy  youthful  breast, 
Thou  for  thyself,  and  for  thy  friends,  shouldst  feel  it. 

Tib.  What  sayest  thou  ? 

Ma.  That  Aruns'  pity  soon 

May  profit  thee  far  more  than  thine  will  him. 
Dangers  and  obstacles  thou  seeest  not, 
Intoxicate  with  freedom  :  but  canst  thou 
Think  that  they  ever  can  be  permanent, 
These  innovating,  undigested  plans, 
This  mere  ideal  of  a  government  ? 

Tib.  I  easily  believe,  since  thou'rt  a  slave, 
That  freedom  seems  impossible  to  thee. 
But  the  unanimous  consent  of  Eome  .  . . 

Ma.  The  genuine  wishes  of  another  Home 
Have  I  since  heard :  thou  dost  excite  my  pity ; 
Thou,  who  with  thy  infatuated  father 
Dost  rush  towards  the  fatal  precipice. — 
But,  Titus  comes  to  join  us.     Ah !  perchance, 
Thy  brother  may  himself  expose  to  thee, 
Better  than  I,  the  dubious  state  of  things. 

'  SCENE  II. 

TITUS,    MAMILIUS,    TIBERIUS. 

Tit.  I  came  in  quest  of  thee ;  fain  would  I  speak  .  . 

Tib.  I  cannot  hear  thee  now. 

Ma.  Immediately 

He  ought  to  drag  me  forth  from  Eome  :  to  this 
Your  father's  absolute  command  compels  him. — 
How  much  I  pity  you,  0  youths  !  .  .  . 

Tib.  Meanwhile 
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Let  us  depart. — I  presently  return 
To  listen  to  thee,  Titus. 

Tit.  And  this  man, 

What  would  he  say  ? 

Ma.  Let  us  depart :  perchance 

I  may,  as  we  proceed,  communicate 
That  which  thy  brother  now  would  tell  thee. 

Tit.  Stop. 

To  learn  from  thee  ... 

Ma.  More  than  thou  know'st,  I'll  tell  thee. 

It  all  depends  on  me :  I  can,  I  only, 
Deliver  you  from  mighty  perils  .  .  . 

Tib.  Thou 

Artfully  speak'st  .  .  . 

Tit.  And  what  depends  on  thee  ? 

Ma.  Tiberius,  Titus,  and  your  Brutus  too, 
And  Collatinus,  and  e'en  Eome  herself. 

Tib.  Vain-glorious  fool !  what  sayest  thou  ? 

Tit.  I  know 

The  guilty  hope  .  .  . 

Ma.  Hope  ?  it  is  certainty. 

Already  a  conspiracy  is  form'd 
In  favor  of  the  Tarquins,  and  complete  : 
Nor  are  the'  Aquilii  the  sole  confed'rates, 
As  thou  dost  think,  0  Titus :  with  these  are 
The  Martii,  Octavii,  and  others, 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  patrician  rank ; 
And  many  more,  consummately  esteem'd 
Among  the  very  people  . . . 

Tib.  Heav'ns !  what  hear  I  ?  .  .  . 

Tit.  'Tis  true,  too  true  in  part ;  there  is  in  Eome 
A  spirit  of  sedition.    Numbers  met 
In  conference  with  the  Aquilii : 
As  friend  and  relative,  I  sought  their  dwelling, 
And  from  the  meeting  was  alone  excluded. 
A  strong  suspicion  thence  arose  in  me  .  .  . 

Ma.  I  was  conferring'  with  the'  Aquilii, 
While  thou  wast  thus  excluded  :  finally, 
So  strong,  so  certain,  and  so  well  assured 
Is  the  conspiracy,  that  I  fear  not 
To  make  it  known  to  you. 
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Tib.  Perfidious  .  .  . 

Tit.  There 

Hast  thou  employ'd  thy  abject  arts  .  .  . 

Ma.  -Hear,  hear, 

Ye  sons  of  Brutus,  that  which  I  would  say. 
Had  it  been  my  contrivance  thus  to  form 
So  quickly  such  a  formidable  plot, 
I  had  not  been  on  this  account  perfidious. 
For  the  most  just  and  elevated  cause 
Of  a  legitimate  king,  had  I  attempted 
To  turn  to  equity  and  penitence 
His  subjects,  to  their  sev'ral  duties  blind, 
Seduced  from  truth ;  this  too  would  not  have  been 
Perfidious.     But,  I  neither  ought,  nor  will, 
Take  to  myself  the  honor  of  a  deed, 
Which  cost  me  neither  labor  nor  design. 
Scarce  was  the  popular  conventicle 
Dissolved,  ere  I  clandestinely  received 
An  invitation  to  the  secret  council. 
Here  with  amazement  was  I  overwhelm'd, 
Such  and  so  many,  and  such  ardent  friends 
Of  the  expell'd,  calumniated  Tarquins 
To  see  united :  emulously  all 
They  promised  me  far  more  than  I  from  them 
Had  ventured  to  demand.     They  all  agreed 
For  Sextus  and  no  other,  to  demand 
The  punishment  he  merited.     And  Sextus 
Is  culpable ;  and,  even  more  than  Borne, 
His  father  'gainst  him  is  incensed  ;  and  swears 
On  him  a  perfect  vengeance.     I  made  known 
To  them  this  resolution  of  the  king  : 
Then  all  with  one  voice  cried  :  "  We  will  lay  down 
Our  lives  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne." 
This  of  the  noblest  and  best  part  of  Eome, 
This  was  the  cry. — Now  ye  may  clearly  see, 
From  this  account,  that  artifice  is  not 
Embosom'd  in  me  :  I  reveal  the  whole, 
To  save  you ;  and,  to  save  at  the  same  time, 
If  he  consent  to  it,  your  sire  himself. 

Tib.  — Since  thou  already  know'st  so  much,  I  deem 
That  it  were  best,  till  the  return  of  Brutus, 
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To  urge  thy  stay  in  Rome.     I  now  perceive 
Why  Brutus  sent  so  expeditiously 
The  order  to  expel  thee ;  but,  alas ! 
It  came  to  me  too  late  .  .  . 

Tit.  Thou  thinkest  justly : 

Meanwhile  do  thou  watch  over  him  with  care. 
The  safest  place  to  keep  him,  seems  to  me 
The  house  of  the  Vitellii,  our  cousins : 
I  to  the  camp  will  fly,  to  expedite 
My  sire's  return  from  thence. 

Ma.  Since  I  esteem'd 

Your  natures  courteous,  I  have  spoken  frankly ; 
Will  it  now  please  you  to  betray  me  ?     Do  it : 
Further,  if  it  please  Brutus  to  infringe 
The  sacred  rights  of  hospitality, 
Let  him,  in  my  case,  do  it :  but  already 
So  far  have  matters  gone,  that  benefit, 
In  consequence  of  aught  that  I  may  suffer, 
Cannot  accrue  to  Brutus,  or  yourselves. 
Already  far  beyond  what  ye  suspect 
Is  the  conspiracy  advanced.     E'en  now 
Your  father  and  his  colleague,  and  the  dregs 
Of  the  vile  populace  alone  remain 
The  nerve  and  sinew  of  rebellion's  cause. 
Go  to  thy  father,  Titus,  if  thou  wilt ; 
The  more  thou  dost  accelerate  his  coming, 
So  much  the  more  dost  thou  accelerate 
His  evil  fate. — And  thou,  deposit  me 
Quickly  with  the  Vitellii.     Far  safer 
I  in  their  custody  shall  be,  than  thou. 

Tib.  What  vile  suspicion  wouldst  thou  thus  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  I  speak 

Not  from  suspicion,  but  from  certainty. 
For  even  the  Vitellii  themselves, 
The  four  true  brothers  of  your  mother,  they, 
As  much  by  amity  to  Brutus  bound 
As  by  the  ties  of  blood,  e'en  they  desire 
To  reinstate  Tarquinius  on  the  throne. 

Tit.  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  . 

Tib.  This  is  a  lie  ... 

Ma.  The  scroll,  in  which, 
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Sign'd  by  themselves,  the  most  illustrious  names 

Of  the  conspirators  are  all  inscribed, 

Will  this,  perchance,  convince  you  ? — Look  at  it : 

Beneath  the  names  of  the  Aquilii, 

Bead  ye  their  four  names  written. 

Tib.  Dreadful  sight ! 

Tit.  0    Heav'ns !     what    will  •  become,    then,    of   my 

father?.  .  . 

Tib.  0  day  of  sorrow !  0  devoted  Eome ! .  .  . 
Ma.  — Nor  fondly  dream  ye,  since  this  scroll  I  bear, 
That  the  success  of  the  conspiracy 
On  my  departure  hangs.     Clandestinely 
Already  has  a  faithful  messenger 
Of  mine  from  Eome  departed ;  and  to  Tarquin 
Already  is  the  project  fully  known. 
The'  Etrurians  to  his  standard  flock  in  numbers ; 
The  pow'rful  king  of  Clusium  takes  his  part ; 
Tarquinii  and  Veii,  all  Etruria, 
All  Home,  except  the  consuls  and  yourselves. 
This  scroll  is  written  with  no  other  purpose, 
Than  to  obtain  the  clemency  of  Tarquin 
In  favor  of  the  names  therein  inscribed. 
Surrender  me,  and  with  myself  this  scroll, 
Into  your  father's  hands  :  and  ye  perchance 
May  for  awhile  cause  your  relations'  blood 
To  flow  in  rivers  ;  but,  or  soon  or  late, 
Your  father  ye  condemn  to  certain  death : 
And  Tarquin  then  will  still  be  king  in  Rome. 

Tit.  Ah !  I  too  clearly  did  anticipate 
What  now  I  hear.     I  said  it  to  my  father  .  .  . 
Tib.  Alas !  we're  driven  to  a  fearful  strait. 
What  should  we  do  ?     Ah !  speak  .  .  . 

Tit.  A  dreadful  danger 

Threatens  our  father  .  .  . 

Tib.  And  still  greater  Rome  .  .  . 

Ma.  Wherefore  this  secret  conference  prolong  ? 
I  am  prepared  for  all,  whether  ye  choose 
To  drag  me  forth  from  Rome,  or,  bound  with  chains, 
To  keep  me  there  a  captive :  but,  if  love, 
True  love  for  Rome,  your  father,  and  yourselves, 
Dwells  in  your  bosoms,  ye  at  once  will  save 

VOL.  II.  U 
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Yourselves,  your  father,  and  your  native  Borne. 
All  this  is  in  your  pow'r. 

Tit.  How  ?  .  .  . 

Tib.  What  dost  hope  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  Add  but  your  names  with  your  own  hands  to  these, 
And  all  will  then  be  safe. 

Tib.  •    0  Heav'ns !  shall  we 

Our  country  and  our  father  thus  betray  ?  .  .  . 

Ma.  Your  honor  and  your  tutelary  gods, 
Your  country  and  your  father  ye  betray'd, 
When  ye  presumed  against  your  lawful  king 
Eebelliously  to  rise.     Yet  had  your  fate 
Granted  a  happy  issue  to  your  scheme, 
Ye  had,  at  least,  some  recompense  obtain'd 
For  this  your  treachery :  but  since  ye  see 
That  prospect  vanish'd,  (I  again  repeat  it,) 
With  further  perseverance  ye  will  drag, 
And  vainly  drag,  to  dire  calamity 
Your  country,  and  your  father,  and  yourselves. 

Tit.  But,  tell  me  ;  if  we  add  our  names  to  these, 
Where  will  it  lead  ?  to  what  are  pledged  the  others  ? 

Ma.  To  things  most  just.     First,  from  the  king's  own  I 

lips 

To  hear  his  own  defence ;  to  make  yourselves, 
In  the  king's  presence,  judges  of  the  late 
And  dreadful  crime  of  his  most  wicked  son  ; 
To  see  him  punish'd  :  and  to  reinstate, 
Beneath  a  less  harsh  rule,  in  peace  and  splendor 
Your  native  country  .  .  .  Ah  !  by  doing  this, 
Ye  both  will  hear  yourselves  beyond  all  others 
Hail'd  as  the  true  deliv'rers  of  the  state ; 
Provided  that  'twixt  Brutus  and  Tarquinius 
Ye  be  the  instruments  of  lasting  friendship  ; 
The  only  means  of  placing  Rome  in  safety. 

Tit.  Assuredly  we  might  do  this  .  .  . 

Tib.  Reflect  .  .  . 

Who  knows  ?  .  .  .  P'rhaps  other  means  .  .  . 

Tit.  What  other  means 

Remain  now  for  us  ?     The  conspiracy 
Too  pow'rful  is  ... 

Tib.  I'm  younger  than  thyself ; 
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In  so  important  a  concern  I  will  not, 
Nor  can  I,  part  myself  from  thee  :  too  much 
I've  always  loved  thee :  but  I  feel  at  heart 
A  dreadful  presage  .  .  . 

Tit.  Yet,  the  night  approaches, 

And  neither  Collatinus  nor  my  father 
Do  I  behold  with  their  arm'd  men  return 
To  Eome :  his  messenger  already  is 
To  Tarquin  gone  :  we  are  on  all  sides  press'd  : 
At  least  it  now  behoves  us  for  the  present 
To  pacify  the  king  .  .  . 

Ma.  'Tis  late  ;  resolve  : 

'Tis  vain  this  whispering  apart  from  me. 
Whether  for  my  advantage  ye  decide 
To  operate,  or  (with  more  truth)  for  yours, 
The  swiftest  now  will  be  the  best  decision. 
Resolve ;  behold  the  scroll.     Rich  with  such  names, 
Ye'll  make  me  speedily  depart  from  Rome, 
That  peace  to  Rome  may  speedily  return. 

Tit.  Heav'n  I  attest :  it  readeth  my  pure  heart ; 
It  knows  that  nothing  but  the  good  of  others 
To  this  compels  me. 

Tib.  Heav'ns !  what  art  thou  doing  ?  .  .  . 

Tit.  Behold  my  name. 

Tib.  —So  be  it,  if  thou  wilt.— 

Behold  my  name,  too,  0  Mamilius,  sign'd. 

Ma.  I  go  contented. 

Tit.  Do  thou  then  conduct  him ; 

While  I  ... 

SCENE  III. 
LICTORS,  COLLATINUS,  with  a  number  of  Soldiers ;  TITUS, 

MAMILIUS,  TIBERIUS. 

Col.  What  do  I  see  ?    Mamilius  yet 

In  Rome  ? 

Tib.        0  Heav'ns !  .  .  . 

Tit.  0  inauspicious  meeting ! 

Col.  And  ye,  have  ye  thus  kept  the  absolute 
And  peremptory  order  of  your  father  ? — 
But  wherefore  are  ye  agitated  thus  ? 

Wherefore  thus  mute?— Ah,  Heav'n  be  praised!  perchance 

u  2 
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I  yet  arrive  in  time. — Advance,  ye  lictors : 
Be  Titus  and  Tiberius  instantly 
In  fetters  bound . . . 

Tit.  Ah!  hear  us... 

Col.  Eome,  ere  long, 

Shall  hear  you,  and  the  consul  Brutus.     Drag 
To  their  paternal  dwelling  the  two  brothers ; 
And  watch  them  there. 

Tib.  Ah,  Titus ! 

SCENE  IV. 

COLLATINUS,   MAMILIUS,   SOLDIERS. 

Col.  (  To  the  Soldiers.)  And  do  ye 

Escort  Marnilius  through  the  gates . . . 

Ma.  I  came 

Under  the  public  faith  .  .  . 

Col.  Inviolate, 

Under  the  public  faith,  by  thee  deserved  not, 
Thou  shalt  depart  from  hence. — Thou  hearest,  Quintus. 

SCENE  V. 

COLLATINUS. 

Col.  When    will    these    dread     misfortunes     cease,    0 

Heav'ns?. .. — 

But  I'm  compell'd  meanwhile,  till  Brutus  comes, 
To  watch  o'er  all  things  with  an  iron  heart. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. 

LICTORS,   BRUTUS,    SOLDIERS. 

Bru.  Heroic  Eomans,  we  have  combated 
Enough  to-day  for  Eome.     Let  ev'ry  man, 
For  the  remainder  of  the  half-spent  night, 
To  his  own  family  repair  in  peace. 
And  if  the  foe  once  more  should  have  the  daring 
To  turn  their  faces  to  the  gates  of  Eome, 
We  to  disperse  them  will  again  unite. 
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SCENE  II. 

COLLATINUS,    BRUTUS,    LICTORS,    SOLDIERS. 

Col.  0  Brutus,  opportunely  thou  returnest. 
Already,  anxious  at  thy  non-appearance, 
I  quitted  Rome  that  I  might  meet  thee  sooner. 

Bru.  Late  I  return,  but  full  of  hope  and  joy. 
I  found  it  difficult  within  the  walls 
My  heroes  to  collect ;  they  closely  press'd 
A  royal  company  in  fierce  attack, 
Which,  at  first  sight,  made  some  display  of  valor. 
They  came  from  Ardea  on  the  track  of  Tarquin, 
Nor  did  they  know  that  he  had  been  repulsed  : 
Prhaps  in  his  flight  he  took  some  other  road. 
Into  our  hands  they  fell ;  they  were  already 
Broken  and  scatter'd  all,  and  many  slain, 
And  the  rest  routed,  ere  the  sun  declined. 
I  scarcely  afterwards  restrain'd  my  men 
Further,  when  night  fell,  from  pursuing  them. 

Col.  I  also  in  my  sally  from  the  walls 
Met  with  no  mean  success.     I  first,  thou  knowest, 
Descended  to  the  plain  the  other  way  : 
Troop  after  troop,  it  was  my  fate  to  meet 
Our  home-returning  and  disbanded  army, 
Almost  to  the  last  man ;  they  had  in  Ardea 
Seceded  from  the  standard  of  the  tyrant. 
0  what  exulting  and  unbounded  cries 
Of  purest  transport  did  the  citizens 
And  soldiers  raise  to  Heav'n,  when  thus  they  met ! . . . 
Guided  by  me,  inside  the  walls  of  Rome 
Are  they  assembled  now  ;  and  there  they  watch 
In  her  defence  with  eager  emulation. 

Bru.  Treach'rous  Mamilius  doubtless  was  expell'd, 
As  I  my  sons  commanded.     Let  us  all 
Then  go  to  brief  repose  ;  we  have,  methinks, 
Well  purchased  the  indulgence.     In  the  forum 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  us  ;  for  we  ought 
There,  with  the  people,  to  confer  at  length 
On  things  of  loftiest  consequence. 

Col.  —0  Brutus!... 

Yet  stay  a  little  while. — Command  thy  troops, 
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Yet  keeping  under  arms,  to  draw  aside  : 
I  ought  to  speak  with  thee  in  private  here. 

Bru.  And  what  ?. . . 

Col.  The  interests  of  Eonie  demand  it ; 

I  pray  thee  grant  me  this . . . 

Bru.  In  double  troop, 

Wait  for  me  at  the  entrance  of  the  forum, 
Ye  soldiers. — Lictors,  draw  aside  a  little. 

Col.  — Ah,  Brutus !  .  .  .  Thou  wilt  vainly,  vainly  seek, 
Amid  thy  Lares,  in  this  dreadful  night, 
Even  a  transient  rest. 

Bru.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  me  ?  ... 

0  Heav'ns  !     why     art    thou     troubled,    anxious,  .  .  . 

trembling?  .  .  . 

Col.  Trembling,  yes,  I  for  Brutus  am ;  for  Eome  ; 
For  all  of  us. — This  morning  thou,  0  Brutus, 
Didst,  with  a  kindly  hand,  to  my  profound 
And  recent  wound  at  least  the  comfort  give 
Of  vengeance  and  of  hope :  and  I,  alas ! 
Am  forced  to  give  thee,  as  a  recompense, 
A  wound  more  fatal  in  thy  heart,  O  Heav'ns !  .  .  . 
Why  have  I  lived  till  now  ? . . .  O  desolate, 
Distracted  father  !     Thou  art  now  coinpell'd, 
From  a  bereaved  and  miserable  husband 
Tidings  to  hear,  which  in  thy  heart  will  fix 
A  mortal  wound !  . . .  And  yet,  I  cannot  hide  them  ; . . . 
Nor  am  I  able  to  delay  the  news. 

Bru.  Alas !  . . .  I  shudder  at  thy  words  .  .  .  But  yet 
Worse  than  the  evil  is  its  expectation. 
Speak.     I  who  hitherto  in  servitude 
Have  dragg'd  a  painful  life,  have  long  been  used 
To  tremble  always  for  my  dearest  treasures. 
Private  calamities,  whatever  they  be, 
So  that  the  liberties  of  Eome  be  safe, 

1  can  endure  to  hear  :  speak. 

Col.  On  thyself, 

(But  too  emphatically  !)  on  thyself 
The  liberties  of  Eome  are  now  dependent ; 
But  at  a  price  so  vast,  that  I  almost . . . 
0  dreadful  day !  .  .  .  I  was  the  first  who  gave 
Occasion  for  the  lofty  enterprise, 
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By  a  hard  sacrifice ;  but  to  conclude  it  ... 

O  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  'tis  indispensable  that  Brutus 

Prepare  to  render  to  assembled  Eome 

A  cruel,  fierce,  unparallel'd  example 

Of  desp'rate  fortitude. — Amid  thy  Lares, 

(Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?)  thou  liv'st  not  in  safety. 

A  potent,  nurn'rous,  fierce  conspiracy 

In  Eome  now  rages. 

Bru.  I  suspected  it, 

In  hearing  of  the  strenuous  cabals 
Of  that  vile  wretch  Mamilius  ;  and  in  haste 
I  expedited  to  Tiberius  hence 
Orders  express,  before  the  hour  of  three, 
To  make  him  quit  the  city. 

Col.  When  the  sun 

Down  to  the  western  hills  had  well-nigh  sunk, 
I  found  Mamilius  still  had  linger'd  here 
With  both  thy  sons. — It  grieves  me  to  repeat  it ; 
But  'tis  too  true ;  and  thou  wert  ill  obey'd. 

Bru.  0  what  a  conflict  dost  thou  raise  in  me 
Of  fear  and  indignation  ! . . . 

Col  Wretched  Brutus  ! . . . 

What  wilt  thou  feel  when  the  conspiracy 
To  thee  I  publish  ?  .  .  .  and  when  thou  shalt  hear 
The  names  of  the  conspirators  ?  .  .  .  Then,  first, 
Among  a  number  of  thy  nearest  friends 
And  relatives,  first  the  Vitellii 
Are  part  and  parcel  of  the  treachery  .  .  . 
Bru.  Alas  !  the  brothers  of  my  wife?. . . 
Col.  Who  knows, 

If  also  she  be  not  seduced  by  them  ? 
And,  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  thy  sons  .  .  .  themselves  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  What  do  I 

hear?. .. 

0  Heav'ns !  my  blood  in  ev'ry  vein  doth  freeze  !  .  .  . 
My  sons,  conspirators  ?  ...  It  cannot  be  !  ... 

Col.  0  Brutus !  .  .  .  were  it  otherwise  ! — And  I, 
At  first,  would  not  believe  it  :  afterwards 
My  eyes  compell'd  me  to  implicit  faith. — 
This  is  a  paper  fatal  to  our  peace : 
Bead  it. 

Bru.    .  .  .  My  trembling  heart  is  chill'd  with  fear. 
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What  do  I  here  behold  ?     Name  after  name, 

In  their  own  hand  :  first  the  Aquilii, 

Then  the  Vitellii  ;  and  Martii ; 

And  others  after  others  ;  .  .  .  and,  at  last,  .  .  . 

Titus  !  Tiberius  !  .  .  .  Ah !  this  is  enough  .  .  . 

No  more  ;  .  .  .  I've  seen  too  much. — Unhappy  Brutus  !  .  .  . 

Thou  art  no  more  a  father  .  .  .  — But,  thou'rt  yet 

Consul,  no  less  than  citizen,  of  Eome. — 

Lictors,  ho !  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  quick, 

Let  them  be  brought  before  me. 

Col  Ah!  0  Brutus, 

It  had  been  better  hadst  thou  suffer'd  me 
To  die  alone  .  .  . 

Bru.  How  fell  into  thy  hands 

This  dreadful  paper  ? 

Col.  I  myself  beheld  it, 

Though  swiftly  he  conceal'd  it,  in  the  hands 
Of  infamous  Mamilius  I  beheld  it : 
Thence  I,  in  his  expulsion  from  the  city, 
Constrain'd  him  to  surrender  it.     Meanwhile, 
In  thy  own  dwelling,  to  a  faithful  guard, 
Thy  sons  had  I  committed ;  in  an  instant 
'Gainst  ev'ry  accident  had  I  provided  : 
And  now,  I  hope  that  all  these  machinations 
Will  be  completely  baffled.     Happily, 
I  was  inform'd  of  them  in  time  ;  and  Jove, 
In  his  compassion,  certainly  ordain'd 
That  such  a  fearful  mystery  to  me, 
Me,  not  a  father,  should  be  first  divulged. 
1  tell  this  to  thee,  trembling  and  with  tears : 
But  yet  'tis  fit  that  I  reveal  it  to  thee, 
Ere  to  thy  dwelling  thou  .  .  . 

Bru.  No  other  dwelling 

Except  the  forum  and  the  tomb,  remains 
For  wretched  Brutus. — 'Tis  my  duty  now 
To  give,  ere  death  to  Brutus,  life  to  Eome. 

Col.  My  heart  thou  rendest.     Thy  excessive  grief 
Makes  me  almost  insensible  to  mine  .  .  . 
But,  who  can  tell  ?  .  .  .  perchance  thy  sons,  e'en  yet, 
May  vindicate  themselves  .  .  .  Hear  them  thyself .  .  . 
I  have  not  yet  of  this  conspiracy 
Spoken  to  any  one,  except  thyself : 
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I  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures, 
That  no  man,  during  this  approaching  night, 
Shall  even  quit  his  dwelling  :  all  the  people 
I  have  by  day-break  summon' d  to  the  forum  .  .  . 

Bru.  And  all  the  people,  by  to-morrow's  dawn, 
The  real  truth,  whate'er  that  truth  may  be, 
Shall  from  my  lips  receive. 

Col.  I  hear,  methinks, 

The  steps  of  the  unhappy  youths  .  .  . 

Bru.  My  sons  !  .  .  . 

Such  I  this  morning  deem'd  them ;  foes  to  me 
Have  they  become,  and  traitors  to  their  country  ?  .  .  . 

SCENE  III, 
TITUS,  TIBERIUS,  among  Lictors ;  BRUTUS,  COLLATINUS. 

Bru.  Let  ev'ry  man  retire  :  do  ye  alone 
Advance. 

Tit.         Ah,  father!  ... 

Bru.  I  of  Rome  am  consul. — 

I  ask  of  you  if  ye  are  citizens 
Of  Rome. 

Tib.        We  are ;  and  sons  of  Brutus  yet .  .  . 

Tit.  And  we  will  prove  it,  if  the  consul  deign 
To  hear  us. 

Col.  At  their  gestures,  at  their  words, 

I  feel  my  heart  transpierced. 

Bru.  — This  is  a  scroll, 

Which  the  perfidious  wretch  Mamilius  bore 
To  the  proscribed  Tarquinii.     Upon  it, 
With  many  other  names,  are  yours  inscribed. 
Ye  to  your  country,  then,  are  traitors,  now 
No  more  the  sons  of  Brutus  ;  but  the  sons 
Of  infamous  expatriated  tyrants. 

Tit.  'Tis  true  (too  true !)  that  I  first  added  there 
'Neath  many  other  noble  names,  my  name ; 
And  his,  my  brother  afterwards  inscribed, 
By  my  example  urged.     He  is  not  guilty  : 
Be  it  whate'er  it  may,  the  penalty 
To  me  alone  is  due.    He  evermore 
Dissuaded  me  .  , 
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Tib.  Yet  I,  perplex'd,  confounded, 

Knew  not  what  other  counsel  to  propose  : 
And  it  seem'd  indispensable  to  us 
To  save,  at  all  events,  our  sire  betray'd. 
Mamilius  had  so  artfully  entwined 
Falsehood  and  truth,  that  we,  caught  by  his  arts, 
Deeming  our  father  by  all  men  abandon'd, 
Were  inadvertently  ourselves  constrain'd 
Thus  to  betray  him,  by  our  too  great  love. 
Ah !  if  we're  criminal,  alike  have  we 
Incurr'd  the  punishment  annex'd  to  guilt : 
But  the  sole  punishment  we  apprehend, 
The  sole  insufferable  punishment, 
(Paternal  hatred,)  we  call  Heav'n  to  witness, 
And  swear,  that  neither  of  us  merit  this. 

Bru.  0  infamy !  and  have  ye  promised  then 
To  reinstate,  with  these  confed'rate  traitors, 
The  banish'd  tyrant? 

Tit.  I,  by  signing,  hoped 

To  render  Tarquin  merciful  to  thee  .  .  . 

Bru.  To  Brutus  ?     Tarquin  merciful  to  Brutus  ? — 
And  even  were  it  thus ;  perfidious  one, 
Shouldst  thou  betray  thy  country  e'en  for  me  ? 
Did  ye  not  both  erewhile,  both  swear  with  me, 
Rather  to  die  than  ever  to  submit, 
Let  him  be  who  he  may,  to  any  king  ? 

Tit.  This  I  deny  not,  no  ... 

Bru.  Then  ye  are  both 

Perjured  and  traitors  ...  In  this  paper  ye 
Have    sign'd    at    once    your    own   death ;  .  .  .  and    your 
.    father's  !  . .  . 

Tib.  Thou  weepest,  father  ?  ...  If  paternal  tears, 
Moist'ning  the  eyelids  of  the  judge  severe, 
Attest  at  least  that  altogether  we 
Are  not  unworthy  of  thy  tenderness, 
We  die  exulting  for  the  sake  of  Rome. 

Tit.  But,  though  mistaken,  Titus  neither  was 
Or  vile  or  criminal .  . . 

Bru.  O  sons  !  0  sons !  .  .  . 

—Why  do  I  call  you  sons  ?  ye  are  my  first, 
Ye  are  my  sole  dishonor.     At  the  cost 
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Both  of  his  glory  and  his  liberty, 

Ye,  ye  would  purchase  for  your  wretched  father 

A  despicable  life  ?  ye  would  reduce  me 

To  pine  with  you  in  double  slavery, 

Then  when  'twas  in  your  pow'r  to  go  with  me, 

Free  and  unshackled,  to  a  noble  death  ? 

And,  to  achieve  an  enterprise  so  base, 

Ye  became  traitors  to  your  rising  country  ? 

To  honor  deaf  ?  and  perjured  to  the  gods  ? — 

And  let  me  grant  that  1  had  been  to-day 

Deserted  and  betray'd  by  ev'ry  Roman ; 

That,  following  your  example,  I  had  stoop'd 

The  pity  of  the  tyrant  to  implore  ; 

Ah,  fools  !  yet  more,  far  more  than  guilty,  fools ! 

Thought  ye,  that  in  the  heart  of  an  expell'd 

Vile  tyrant,  aught  could  possibly  take  root, 

Save  a  fierce  thirst  for  vengeance  and  for  blood  ? 

To  an  opprobrious,  ling'ring,  certain  death, 

Did  ye,  to  save  him,  now  reserve  your  father. 

Tit.  Fear,  I  confess,  in  reading  in  that  scroll 
So  many,  and  so  many  potent  names, 
My  breast  invaded,  and  made  me  esteem 
The  lofty  enterprise  impossible. 
Already  (as  thou  know'st),  although  my  heart 
Wish'd  its  suecess,  I  thought  it  difficult, 
And  in  itself  both  perilous  and  doubtful. 
Hence,  when  I  saw  the  aspect  of  events 
In  such  a  short  space  absolutely  change ; 
Saw  to  the  king  the  citizens  return, 
And  those  the  most  illustrious,  in  a  crowd  ; 
I  fear'd  for  Rome,  where  much  blood,  and  in  vain, 
And  first  of  all  thy  blood,  was  doom'd  to  run. 
A  hope  sprung  in  my  heart,  that,  if  our  names 
Were  added  to  the  names  already  written, 
Thus,  by  our  means,  our  father  might  at  least 
Be  rescued  from  the  vengeance  of  the  king : 
And  this  to  us  Mamilius  craftily 
Promised  in  many  words. 

Bru.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

What  hast  thou  done  ?     0  Heav'ns  ! — Ah,  at  that  time 
Thou  wert  a  citizen  of  Rome  no  longer  ; 
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Since  thou  for  me  betrayedst  Eome  .  .  .  Nor  then 
Wert  thou  a  son  of  Brutus,  since  his  honor 
Thou  soldest  at  the  price  of  servitude. 

Tib.  Ah !  father,  do  not  wreak  on  him  alone 
Thy  just  disdain ;  I  equally  deserve  it. 
I  also  fear'd  for  thee,  I  must  confess  it ; 
We  loved  our  father  better  than  our  country : 
Yes,  father,  this  alone  was  our  offence. 

Col.  Ah,  wretched  youths ! .  .  .  0  wretched  father  !  .  .  . 

Bru.  Yes, 

Ye  were  indeed  more  than  the  sons  of  Eome, 
The  sons  of  Brutus  !     Brought  up  as  ye  were 
In  abject  slav'ry,  I  indeed,  constrain'd 
By  the  complexion  of  the  times  to  cheat  you, 
With  lofty  and  invigorating  thoughts 
I  could  not  nourish  you,  as  it  behoved 
A  citizen  and  parent ...  0  my  sons, 
I  for  your  error  seek  no  other  cause. 
Myself,  myself  alone  I  blame  for  this, 
My  silence  and  my  former  servitude ; 
And,  though  assumed,  my  very  fear  itself, 
Which  taught  you  also  to  be  apprehensive. 
Ah  !  pity  in  my  bosom  is  not  mute  ;  . . . 
But,  in  a  more  authoritative  voice, 
Tremendous  justice  to  my  conscience  cries ; 
And  Eome  now  rightfully  lays  claim  to  it. — 
My  sons,  beloved  sons,  I  am,  alas  ! 
More  wretched  far  than  ye ...  Ah  why,  0  Heav'ns  ! 
Since  in  your  free  arbitrament  it  lay 
Eome  to  betray,  or  doom  your  sire  to  death ; 
Wherefore  did  ye  forget,  that  to  avert 
From  Brutus  infamy  (his  sole  true  death) 
A  sword  was  all  sufficient  ?     And  he  had  one  ; 
This  his  sons  knew :  and  how,  when  they  knew  this, 
Could  they  one  moment  tremble  for  their  father  ? 

Col.  Ah  !  for  awhile,  0  Brutus,  somewhat  calm 
Thy  grief  and  indignation  :  yet,  who  knows  ? . . . 
To  save  them  p'rhaps .  . . 

Tit.  Ah !  ye  would  wish  in  vain 

To  save  me  now  :  I  could  no  longer  live ; 
I've  lost  my  sire's  esteem,  perchance  his  love . . . 
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All !  'tis  not  possible  for  me  to  live. 
But  let  my  sad  example  now  excuse 
My  guiltless  younger  brother ;  save  him,  father . . . 

Tib.  Immense,  O  father,  is  our  guilt ;  but  we 
Alike  are  guilty ;  and  thou  art  not  just, 
If  thou  on  us  an  equal  punishment 
Inflictest  not.     Perchance  expressly  now 
The  heav'nty  genius  tutelar  of  Eome 
Decrees  to  liberty  a  lasting  basis 
In  our  severe  example. 

Bru.  O  my  sons !  .  .  . 

Ah  !  let  this  now  suffice  .  .  .  Your  excellent, 
Sublime,  immortalizing  penitence 
Tears  as  by  piecemeal  my  distracted  heart .  .  . 
Alas !  e'en  yet  I  am,  e'en  yet  a  father, 
More  than  a  consul .  .  .  Through  my  ev'ry  vein 
I  feel  a  horrid  chillness  creep  ...  Ah !  all, 
Yes,  all  my  blood  will,  for  my  country's  sake, 
Ere  long  be  shed  ...  To  re-establish  Koine, 
The  last  blood  indispensable  is  mine  : 
Provided  that  my  country  I  enfranchise, 
I  swear,  0  sons,  that  I  will  not  one  day 
Survive  your  loss. — Let  me,  for  the  last  time, 
Beloved  children,  clasp  you  to  my  breast ;  .  .  . 
Still  can  I  do  it  ...  Tears,  alas !  forbid  .  .  . 
My  further  utt'rance  .  .  .  Fare  ye  well,  .  .  .  my  sons. — 
Consul  of  Eome,  I  give  thee  back  the  scroll. 
A  sacred  duty  wills  that  on  the  morrow 
Thou  shalt  present  it  to  assembled  Eome. 
Meanwhile  the  guilty  to  thy  custody 
Eemain  committed.     I  will  also  come, 
At  early  dawn,  to  meet  thee  in  the  forum. — 
I  cannot  longer  now  endure  the  presence 
Of  such  an  agonizing  spectacle. 

SCENE  IV. 

COLLATINUS,    TITUS,    TIBERIUS,    LICTORS. 

Col.  Fatal  necessity. 

Tit.  Unhappy  father ! . . . 

Tib.  Provided  Eome  be  saved !  .  .  . 

Col.  All  follow  me. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

PEOPLE,  VALERIUS,  SENATORS,  PATRICIANS,  all  Seated. 

COLLATINUS  and  BRUTUS  in  the  rostrum. 

Col.  Eomans,  to  you  the  sun  of  yesterday 
Triumphantly  and  joyfully  arose  ; 
When,  at  this  hour  exactly,  from  yourselves 
The  earliest  cries  of  liberty  resounded 
Through  the  wide  air  :  I,  in  my  grief  absorb'd, 
Meanwhile  stood  mute.     But  on  this  dreadful  day 
A  part  quite  different,  alas  !   on  me 
Fate  has  devolved,  since,  with  the  noble  Brutus, 
Ye  have  been  pleased  to  choose  me  for  your  consul. — 
All  swore,  (I  hope  ye  recollect  it  well,) 
All  of  you,  in  the  forum,  yesterday, 
Swore  to  the  gods,  that,  sooner  than  return 
To  the  vile  yoke  of  monarchs,  ye  would  die. 
And  not  alone  the  execrable  Tarquins, 
But  ev'ry  man  that  dared  to  make  himself 
Superior  to  the  laws,  by  this  your  oath 
Expressly  was  proscribed. — Would  ye  believe  it  ? 
I,  in  your  presence,  must  unhappily, 
'Mong  the  most  potent  noble  citizens, 
Many  impeach,  as  infamous  and  perjured, 
Who   have,   'gainst   Kome   and   'gainst   themselves,    (too 

much  so !) 
Been  plotting  for  the  king. 

People.  What?    For  the  king? 

Who  are  they?  Who  are  the  flagitious  traitors, 
Unworthy  to  be  Romans  ?  Quickly  name  them  ; 
We  will  that  all  be  slain  .  .  . 

Col.  Ah !  ...  who  can  tell, 

P'rhaps,  . . .  when  ye  hear  the  names  ?  . .  .  When  I  attempt 
To  utter  them,  I  tremble  .  . .  And  far  more 
Shall  I  implore  from  you  your  clemency 
Than  your  stern  justice.     Almost  all  of  these 
Are  youths  :  they  have  not,  from  their  unripe  age, 
Yet  felt  the  ills,  so  countless  and  so  bitter, 
Of  civil  servitude :  the  greater  part, 
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Effeminate  through  indolence,  brought  up 
In  a  corrupted  court's  pestif ' rous  shade, 
Have  only  tasted  tyranny's  sweet  bait, 
And  nothing  know  of  its  atrocious  poison. 

People.  Whoever   they   may   be,    they're  traitors,  per- 
jured ; 

Compassion  they  deserve  not ;  let  them  perish : 
As  the  corrupt  and  putrifying  members 
Of  a  new  city,  liberty  decrees 

That  they  be  first  lopp'd  off. — Their  names.     Let's  hear 
them . . . 

Va.  And  we,  although  too  thoroughly  convinced 
That  this  disgrace  (their  permanent  dishonor) 
To  the  patrician  tribe  belongs,  yet  now 
We  with  the  people  emulously  seek 
To  know  the  culprits'  names. — 0  noble  people, 
For  high  achievements  born  !    0  happy  ye ! 
Ye  only  did  sustain  the  tyrant's  yoke ; 
But  to  the  coveted  impediment 
Of  fetters  well  deserved,  in  us  were  join'd, 
Debased  patricians,  their  disgrace  and  shame. 
We,  nearer  to  the  tyrant ;  more  enslaved, 
And  less  regretting  slavery,  than  you  ; 
We  thence  assuredly  more  worthy  of  it ; 
I  feel  the  presage  ;  yes,  we,  we  have  been 
The  first  in  perjury. — 0  Collatinus, 
Both  in  the  name  of  senate  and  patricians, 
I  ask  it  of  thee ;  whosoe'er  they  be, 
Divulge  the  criminals.     Rome  should  to-day 
By  noble  proofs  recall  what  fierce  and  burning 
Longing  for  honor  now  pervades  us  all. 

People.  0  worthy  ye  of  better  fate  ! . . .  May  Heav'n 
Grant,  that  the  few  to  servitude  seduced, 
Neither  plebeian  nor  patrician  names 
Henceforward  bear !    The  trait'rous  and  the  perjured 
Cease  to  be  Komans. 

Col.  Many  are  the  guilty  : 

But  diff 'rent  their  degrees  of  guilt.    There  are 
Among  them  those  who  servitude  abhor ; 
And  who  have  elevated  courteous  hearts ; 
But  in  a  thousand  ways  assail'd,  entrapp'd, 
By  base  Mamilius . . . 
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People.  Where  is  now  the  villain  ? 

0  rage  !  where  is  he  ?  ... 

Col  Ere  the  night  had  fallen, 

From  Eome  I  banish'd  him  :  the  sacred  rights 
Of  hospitality  required  his  safety, 
Though  he  were  culpable.     Religiously 
The  citizens  of  Eome  each  right  observe  : 
Faith  is  the  basis  of  our  sacred  freedom. 

People.  In  truth,  thou  hast  done  well  from  our  first 

rage 

To  wrest  him  :  justice  thus  is  not  by  us 
Attainted.    We  shall  have,  in  fair  array, 
The  deities  and  virtue  with  us  listed : 
But  round  the  banners  of  the  wicked  tyrants 
Shall  ever  hover  treachery  and  baseness, 
And  the  just  wrath  of  Heav'n  . . . 

Va.  But  shall  we  give  them, 

That  so  they  may  avail  themselves  of  it 
To  injure  Rome,  their  vitiating  wealth  ? 
Far  more  than  steel,  gold  in  the  tyrant's  hands 
We've  reason  now  to  deprecate. 

People.  'Tis  true ; 

We  will  not  to  their  baseness  lend  such  arms : 
But  shall  we  therefore  take  the  goods  of  others  ? 
What  boots  to  us,  who  in  our  hands  have  swords, 
And  at  our  breasts  a  mail  of  liberty, 
What  boots  to  us  the  ministry  of  gold  ?  .  .  . 

Va.  Let  it  be  burn'd ;  let  all  the  tyrant's  wealth 
Be  burn'd ;  or  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber 
Committed . . . 

People.          And  with  these  eternally 
May  their  remembrance  perish  . . . 

Va.  Likewise  perish 

All  recollection  of  our  servitude. 

Col.  — Magnanimous,  and  worthy  of  yourselves, 
Is  the  decision  ;  your  decree  in  this 
Shall  quickly  be  fulfill'd. 

People.  Yes  :  but  meanwhile, 

The  names  of  the  conspirators  divulge, 
And  the  conspiracy. 

Col  ...  0  Heav'ns  !  . . .  I  tremble 

In  undertaking  such  a  cruel  office  . . . 
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People.  And  Brutus  stands  immovable  and  silent  ? . . . 
He  seems  to  have  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears ; 
Though  shedding  none ;  and  fierce  his  downcast  looks 
He  fixes  on  the  earth. — O  Collatinus, 
Do  thou,  then,  quickly  speak. 

Col.  ...  0  Heav'ns ! . . . 

Va.  But  what 

Then  ails  thee  ?    The  deliverer  of  Eome, 
The  husband  of  Lucretia,  and  our  consul, 
Art  thou  not,  Collatinus  ?     Canst  thou  be 
The  traitors'  friend  ?  and  canst  thou  feel  compassion 
Tow'rds  those  who  for  their  country  felt  it  not  ? 

Col.  — When  ye  shall  hear  me  speak,  those  very  pangs 
Which  tear  my  heart  and  paralyse  my  tongue 
Will  speedily  assail  you  :  weeping,  mute, 
Alarm'd,  with  pity  and  amazement  stricken, 
Already  I  behold  you. — To  the  kiijg 
Mamilius  went,  the  bearer  of  this  scroll : 
I  caused  it  to  be  taken  from  his  hands, 
Ere  he  from  Eome  departed  :  and  the  traitor 
Confess'd,  affrighted,  that  the  citizens 
Herein  inscribed  had  sworn,  the  following  night 
To  open  to  the  king  the  gates  of  Eome . . . 

People.  0  treason !    Let  the  guilty  perish  . . . 

Va.  Death 

Were  a  light  punishment  for  such  a  crime. 

Col.  The  fatal  paper  let  Valerius  read 
To  you  assembled.    ,See  it ;  take  it : ...  I 
Cannot  pronounce  these  names. 

Va.  What  do  I  see?... 

O  execrable  list !  . . .  With  his  own  hand 
Each  one  his  name  has  written?.  . . — Eomans,  hear. — 
Aquilius  the  sire,  and  his  six  sons, 
Head  the  conspiracy  :  they  first  are  written. 
O  Heav'ns  ! . . . 

Col.  .  .  .  When  shown  the  paper  was  to  each, 

They  all  confess'd  it :  they  are  now  in  chains  ; 
And  ye  will  see  them  dragg'd,  ere  long,  before  you. 

Va Alas !  . . .  There  follow. . . 

People.  Who  doth  follow  ?     Speak. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Va.  . . .  Alas !  ...  It  is  incredible.     I  read  . . . 
Four  names  . . . 

People.  Whose  names  ?  proceed  . . . 

Va.  They  are  the  brothers 

Of  Brutus'  wife  . . . 

People.  Heav'ns !     The  Vitellii  ? 

Col.  Alas  !  .  .  .  soon  will  ye  hear  far  other  names. 
And  in  your  presence,  one  by  one,  ere  long  . . . 

Va.  Why  name  them  one  by  one  ?     The  Martii 
I  read,  Octavii,  and  Fabii, 
And  many,  many  more ;  alas !  .  .  .  The  last 
Make  e'en  my  hair  to  stand  on  end  with  horror  . . . 
Yes  .  .  .  from  my  hands  ...  at  such  a  sight  as  this  . . . 
The  paper  falls  . . . 

People.  Who  can  they  be  ? 

Va.  0  Heav'ns  !  . . . 

No  .  .  .  ne'er  will  ye  believe  . . . 

(  Universal  silence.) 

Bru.  — The  names  last  written, 

Were  Titus  and  Tiberius. 

People.  What !     Thy  sons  ?. . . 

Unhappy  father !     Inauspicious  day  !  . . . 

Bru.  0  day,  to  you  auspicious  !     Brutus  knows 
No  other  sons  but  Roman  citizens ; 
And  these  are  such  no  longer.     Yesterday 
I  swore  for  Rome's  sake  all  my  blood  to  shed ; 
This  oath  I'm  ready,  and  at  ev'ry  risk, 
To-day  to  consummate  . . . 

People.  Ah  wretched  father  !  . . . 

(  Universal  silence.') 

Bru.  — But  what  ?  with  horror  stupefied,  and  dumb, 
Do  I  see  universal  Rome  ? — for  Brutus 
Does  ev'ry  individual  tremble  here  ? — 
But  say  :  whom  does  the  fiercest  peril  menace, 
Brutus  or  Rome  ?     Each  man  who  hears  my  voice 
Wills  beyond  all  things,  or  he  ought  to  will, 
To  render  Rome  secure,  and  free,  and  great ;     • 
Whate'er  the  consequence,  he  ought  to  will  it. 
Chains  are  in  store  for  us,  and  cruel  slaughter ; 
For  Rome  her  consul  trembles  ;  hence  her  people 
Cannot  now  tremble  for  a  single  father. 
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The  soft  affections,  and  the  gush  of  tears, 

(That  in  the  forum  from  a  Roman  eye 

Can  never  start,  save  when  they're  shed  for  Rome,) 

Those  soft  affections  and  that  gush  of  tears, 

In  the  profound  recesses  of  our  hearts 

Are  now  suppress'd. — I  first  should  show  to  you 

(Thus  destiny  ordains)  what  permanent 

And  lofty  base  'tis  indispensable 

For  us  to  give  to  an  eternal  city. — 

Lictors,  advance  ;  and  let  the  criminals 

Be  quickly  dragg'd  in  chains  into  the  forum. — 

Now  thou'rt  the  only,  the  true  king  of  Rome, 

People  of  Mars.     Thy  majesty  by  these 

Hath  been  offended ;  signal  punishment 

Is  now  their  due  ;  and  the  avenging  thee 

Devolves  upon  the  consuls  . . . 1 

SCENE  II. 

BRUTUS  and  COLLATINUS  in  the  rostrum.     VALERIUS,  PEOPLE, 
SENATORS,  PATRICIANS.   The  Conspirators  all  in  chains  among 
the  Lictors  ;  the  last  of  these  TITUS  and  TIBERIUS. 
People.  Ah  !  how  many, 

How  many  may  the  traitors  be  ?  ...  0  Heav'ns ! 

Behold  the  sons  of  Brutus  ! 

Col.  Ah  !  ...  I  cannot 

Longer  restrain  my  tears . . . 

Bru.  — A  noble  day, 

A  noble  day  is  this :  and  evermore 

Will  be  a  memorable  one  for  Rome. — 

O  ye,  so  villanously  base,  who  dared 

Your  scarcely-born  true  country  to  betray ; 

Behold  ye  all  before  assembled  Rome. 

Let  each  of  you,  if  it  be  possible, 

Defend  himself  before  her. — All  are  silent  ? — 

Rome  and  the  consuls  ask  of  you  yourselves, 

Whether  to  you,  convicted  criminals, 

The  punishment  of  death  be  due  ? — 
(  Universal  silence.') 

Bru.  —To  death 

1  Brutus  is  silent  in  seeing  the  lictors  return  with  the  conspirators. 

X   2 
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Then  all  of  you  are  rightfully  condemn'd. 
The  people's  majesty,  with  one  consent, 
Pronounces  the  irrevocable  sentence. 
Why  should  we  longer  tarry  ? — 

(  Universal  silence.') 

0  !  my  colleague 

Weeps,  and  is  silent  ?. .  .silent  is  the  senate ?. . . 
Silent  the  citizens  ? — 

People.  0  fatal  moment ! . . . 

Yet  just  and  necessary  is  their  death. 

Tit.  One  innocent  alone,  amongst  us  all, 
Now  dies :  and  this  is  he. 

People.  0  pity  !     See, 

He  of  his  brother  speaks. 

Tib.  Believe  him  not : 

Or  we  are  equally  both  innocent, 
Or  equally  transgressors :  in  the  paper 
My  name  is  written  next  to  his. 

Bru.  Not  one 

Whose  name  is  written  in  that  fatal  scroll 
Can  be  call'd  innocent.     Some  may,  perchance, 
Have  been  less  culpable  in  their  intent ; 
But  only  to  the  gods  our  thoughts  are  known ; 
And  it  would  be  an  arbitrary  judgment, 
And  thence  unjust,  the  guilty  to  absolve, 
As  to  condemn  them  from  the  inference 
Drawn  from  profess'd  intention.     It  would  be 
A  spurious  judgment ;  such  as  kings  assume  : 
Not  such  as  by  a  just  and  simple  people 
Is  held  in  rev'rence  :  people  who  alone 
To  the  tremendous  sacred  laws  submit ; 
And  who,  save  of  the  letter  of  those  laws, 
In  their  decrees,  of  nought  avail  themselves. 

Col.  . . .  Eomans,  'tis  true  that  these  unhappy  youths 
Were  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators 
Involved ;  but  then  they  were  solicited, 
Deluded,  tamper'd  with,  and  led  astray 
Into  grave  error  by  the  base  Mamilius. 
He  made  them  think  that  all  was  in  the  power 
Of  the  Tarquinii :  and  thence  their  names 
(Would  ye  believe  it  ?)  also  they  subscribed 
Only  to  save  their  sire  from  death . . . 
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People.  O  Heav'ns ! . . . 

And  is  this  true  indeed  ?    We  then  should  save 
These  two  alone . . . 

Bru.  Alas !  what  hear  I  ? ...  ah  ! 

Is  this  the  people's  voice  ?     Just,  free,  and  strong, 
Ye  now  would  make  yourselves,  and  how  ?  would  ye 
Lay,  as  the  base  of  such  an  edifice, 
A  partial  application  of  your  laws  ? 
That  I,  a  father,  might  not  weep,  would  ye 
Now  make  so  many  other  citizens, 
Sons,  brothers,  fathers,  weep  ?  to  the  keen  axe, 
Which  they  have  merited,  shall  now  so  many, 
So  many  others  yield  their  passive  necks ; 
And  shall  two  culprits  only  be  exempt 
From  this,  because  they  seem  not  what  they  are  ? 
They  were  the  consul's  sons,  although  in  deeds 
They  were  not  so  :  'mongst  the  conspirators 
With  their  own  hand  were  they  enroll'd :  or  all, 
Or  none  of  them  should  die.     Absolve  them  all, 
And  straightway  ruin  Eome ;  save  two  alone, 
And  it  will  be  unjust,  if  so  it  seem. 
Now,  with  compassion,  rather  than  with  justice, 
Hath  Collatinus  these  two  youths  defended, 
Asserting  that  they  wish'd  to  save  their  father : 
P'rhaps  this  was' true  ;  but  p'rhaps  the  others  wish'd, 
Their  fathers  some,  their  brothers  some,  and  some 
Their  sons  to  save ;  and  not  on  this  account 

Are  they  less  guilty,  since  they  rather  chose 

To  sacrifice  their  country,  than  their  friends. — 

The  father  in  his  heart  may  weep  for  this  ; 

But  in  the  first  place  should  the  genuine  consul 

Secure  the  safety  of  his  native  city  :  .  .  . 

And  then  may  he,  by  mighty  grief  o'erwhelm'd, 

Fall  lifeless  on  the  bodies  of  his  sons. — 

Ye  will  behold,  ere  many  hours  are  past, 

To  what  excess  of  danger,  by  these  men, 

Ye  have  been  brought :  reciprocally  strong 

To  make  ourselves,  inflexible  in  freedom, 

Is  an  example  indispensable, 

Ever  to  be  remember'd  :  harsh,  but  just. — 

Depart,  0  lictors  :  be  the  culprits  all 
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Bound  to  the  pillars ;  let  the  axe  descend 
Upon  them. — I  have  not  a  heart  of  steel . . . l 
Ah  !  Collatinus,  'tis  the  time  for  thee 
To  pity  me  :  perform  for  me  the  rest.2 

People.  0  cruel  sight ! . . .  The  wretched  father  dares 
Not  look  at  them  . . .  And  yet,  their  death  is  just. 

Bru.  — The  punishment  approaches. — The  delinquents 
Have  heard  the  sentence  of  the  consul . . .  Now, 
Think  on  the  pangs  of  the  distracted  father . . . 
Each  cleaving  axe  already  gleams  on  high . . . 

0  Heav'ns  !  my  very  heart  is  rent  in  twain. . . 

1  needs  must  in  my  mantle  veil  my  eyes . . . 
Ah  !  this  may  to  the  father  granted  be. . . 
But  ye,  fix  ye  on  them  your  eyes :  now  Kome 
Free  and  eternal  rises  from  that  blood. 

Col.  O  superhuman  strength  !  .  .  . 

Va.  Of  Eome  is  Brutus 

Father  and  god  .  r . 

People.  The  god  of  Eome  .  .  . 

Bru.  I  am 

The  most  unhappy  man  that  ever  lived.3 

1  Brutus  sinks  on  his  seat,  and  turns  his  eyes  from  the  spectacle. 

2  Collatinus  sees  the  conspirators  disposed  in  order,  and  bound  to  the 
stake. 

3  The  curtain  falls,  while  the  lictors  stand  ready  to  strike  the  con- 
spirators. 


XVIII. 

MYEEHA. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

MYRRHA  was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  Cinyras,  king 
of  Cyprus,  and  his  wife  Cenchreis  (called  by  Alfieri  Cecris). 
These  three,  with  Eurycleia,  her  old  nurse  and  faithful 
attendant,  and  Pereus,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Epirus,  to 
whom  she  is  engaged  to  be  married,  form  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae.  The  scene  is  laid  just  before  the  intended  wedding. 

The  play  opens  with  Cecris  lamenting  to  Eurycleia  the 
unaccountable  misery  of  Myrrha,  at  a  time  when  her 
engagement  to  Pereus,  a  prince  in  every  way  admirable, 
ought  to  fill  her  with  happiness.  V  Eurycleia,  who  sees 
more  of  her  than  any  one,  gives  her  mother  a  lamentable 
account  of  the  agonies  she  is  suffering,  which  make  her 
suppose  that  she  cannot  love  Pereus,  although  she  is  sure 
that  there  is  no  one  else  on  whom  her  affections  can  be 
fixed.  Cinyras  next  tells  his  wife  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences,  he  will  never  compel  Myrrha  to  marry 
against  her  will,  and  desires  her  to  inform  Myrrha  of  this. 

In  the  second  Act,  Cinyras  sends  for  Pereus,.  whom  he 
entirely  approves  as  his  son-in-law,  and  asks  him  if  he 
thinks  that  Myrrha  really  returns  his  love.  Pereus  de- 
scribes her  strange  and  irresolute  conduct,  now  desiring 
the  marriage  to  be  hastened  on,  and  now  to  be  postponed, 
without  assigning  any  reason.  He  says  that  if  she  does 
not  love  him,  he  will  abandon  his  claim  to  her  rather  than 
see  her  unhappy.  A  meeting  now  takes  place  between 
him  and  Myrrha.  She  continues  the  same  vacillating  con- 
duct, but  vows  that  in  any  case  she  will  marry  no  one  but 
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him,  and  ends  by  rftgrn'rinor  fhft  w^rling  to  tnlin  plaee 


immediately,  as  arranged,  ,  Jbut  ontlie  understanding  that 
they  leave  the  country  loFeveFthe  next  day.  When  alone 
with  Eurycleia,  the  latter  tells  her  that  she  had  been  to 
the  altar  of  Venus  to  implore  her  pity  on  Myrrha,  but 
that  the  goddess  had  angrily  rejected  her  vows  and  mo- 
tioned her  to  leave  the  temple.  Myrrha  announces  that 
she  persists  in  her  purpose,  but  that  she  expects  to  die 
directly  aitel-Wardi3.  -~" 

The  father  and  mother  have  now  a  joint  interview  with 
Myrrha.  She  recounts  the  anguish  she  continues  to  suffer, 
but  admits  the  great  merits  of  Pereus,  and  obtains  their 
consent  to  her  leaving  Cyprus  the  day  after  the  marriage. 
She  then  retires  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  solemnity. 
Cecris  then  confesses  to  Cinyras  that,  intoxicated  with 
happiness  at  possessing  such  a  husband  and  daughter,  she 
had  once  ventured  to  insult  Venus  by  refusing  to  offer 
incense  to  her,  and  had  boasted  that  Myrrha's  beauty 
attracted  more  votaries  to  Cyprus  than  the  worship  of 
Venus  herself  ;  and  that  from  that  day  an  entire  change 
had  come  over  Myrrha.  Cinyras  feels  that  her  only 
safety  lies  now  in  leaving  Cyprus  forthwith.  They  tell 
Pereus  oi  their  consent  to  this  immediate  departure,  anjL— 
he  expresses  apprehension  at  ner  resolve,  but  they  reassure 
him. 

The  fourth  Act  opens  with  Myrrha  telling  Eurycleia 
that  she  is  ready  for  the  ceremony,  and  regretting  that  she 
cannot  take  her  away  with  her.  Pereus  conies,  and  she 
assures  him  of  her  readiness  to  live  happily  with  him  and 
look  upon  him  as  her  deliverer  from  her  troubles.  The 
preparations  for  the  rites  now  begin,  and  the  priests  and 
choruses  enter.  The  latter  chant  various  hymns,  in  the 
midst  of  which-  Myrrha  is  seized  with  an  attack  of  frenzy, 
and  announces  that  the  Furies  have  taken  possession  of  her. 
I*n  the  midst  of  the  general  horror,  Pereus  announces  that 
their  union  is  at  an  end,  and  rushes  off  in  despair.  Cinyras 
reproaches  his  .daughter  for  her  conduct.  When  alone 
with  her  mother,  Myrrha  accuses  her  of  being  the  cause 
of  all  her  wretchedness  by  bringing  her  into  the  world, 
but  can  give  no  coherent  account  of  her  behaviour. 

Cinyras,  at  the  commeneement  of  the  fifth  Act,  laments 
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over  the  death  of  Pereus,  which  he  had  just  discovered. 
Myrrha  enters,  and  he  tells  her  the  sad  story  of  Pereus 
having  killed  himself  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
them,  and  informs  his  daughter  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
she  is  in  love  with  some  one  else,  and  that,  whoever  it  may 
be,  he  will,  for  the  sake  of  her  happiness,  consent  to  her 
union  with  him.  She  makes  only  confused  replies,  and  at 
last,  when  hard-pressed  by  him,  drops  words  which  reveal 
to  him  the  dreadful  fact  that  it  is  with  himself  that  she 
is  in  love.  The  confession  has  scarcely  escaped  her  lips, 
when  she  seizes  her  father's  dagger  and  inflicts  a  mortal 
wound  on  herself.  Her  mother  and  Eurycleia  enter,  only 
to  learn  the  sad  story  from  the  lips  of  Cinyras.  Myrrha 
dies,  lamenting  that  Eurycleia  had  not  given  her  a  sword 
in  time  to  have  prevented  her  confession  to  her  father. 


The  story  of  Myrrha  (who  is  also  known  as  Smyrna)  is 
to  be  found  in  Ovid  in  a  much  more  repulsive  form  than 
that  given  by  Alfieri.  In  the  old  legend,  Myrrha  was 
changed  into  a  tree,  after  fleeing  to  the  forest,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Adonis.  Hyginus  (Fab.^)  says,  like  Alfieri, 
that  her  unhappy  love  for  her  father  was  a  punishment 
for  her  mother  Cenchreis  having  insulted  Venus  in  the 
manner  described  in  this  play.  Schlegel  says  that  "  Myrrha 
is  a  perilous  attempt  to  treat  with  propriety  a  subject 
equally  revolting  to  the  senses  and  the  feelings."  Arteaga, 
the  Spanish  writer  of  a  work  on  the  Italian  stage,  criticises 
this  play  severely.  Sismondi  dismisses  it  without  notice 
in  a  single  line. 

Alfieri  himself,  however,  had  a  high  opinion  of  this 
tragedy.  He  says  in  his  Life  (Epoch  iv.  c.  14),  "I  hap- 
pened to  come  across  (in  1784),  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
that  very  warm  and  truly  divine  allocution  of  Myrrha  to 
her  nurse.  It  made  me  burst  into  tears,  and  the  idea  of 
making  a  tragedy  of  it  flashed  across  my  mind."  He 
thought  that  by  making  such  modifications  in  the  original 
story  as  "  might  bring  it  within  the  confines  of  our 
customs,"  he  might  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  spec- 
tators as  the  pathetic  description  of  Ovid  had  produced  on 
himself.  He  was  much  pleased  with  his  personification  of 
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Myrrha  herself,  though  lie  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  scene 
in  Act  IV.,  where,  impelled  by  her  furious  passion  and 
entirely  beside  herself,  she  insults  her  own  mother. 
Cinyras  he  describes  as  "  a  perfect  father  and  a  most  per- 
fect king";  Pereus  is  "an  excellent  prince,"  though  he 
fears  that  he  may  not  be  very  successful,  in  drawing  his 
and  similar  chaiaoters  of  tender  lovers ;  Cecris  is  an  excel- 
lent mother,  but  he  confesses  that  on  the  whole  she  was 
"  somewhat  of  a  mamma  and  a  chatterbox."  Lastly,  Eury- 
cleia  is  also  "  an  excellent  person,  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  in  no  respect  sublime."  Unlike  Ovid,  Alfieri  does  not 
make  her  the  confidante  of  Myrrha  in  respect  of  her  un- 
happy love,  "  in  order  that  he  might  thus  save  the  virtue 
of  Eurycleia  and  prolong  the  innocence  of  Myrrha." 

On  the  whole,  he  thought  that  this  tragedy  would  pro- 
duce a  great  effect  on  the  stage. 

The  reason  for  MyrrTia  occupying  this  rather  peculiar 
position  between  the  two  Brutuses  will  be  seen  on  referring 
to  the  notes  respecting  the  following  tragedy. 


DEDICATION 

TO   THE   NOBLE   LADY 

THE  COUNTESS  LOUISA  STOLBEKG 

OF   ALBANY.1 


SOMETIMES  regretting  that  thy  gentle  name 
Is  yet  suppress'd  by  me,  in  front  of  these 
To  thee  too-oft  repeated  tragedies, 
Whence  I  of  folly  p'rhaps  shall  reap  the  blame ; 

mldlgrace  with  thee  the  one  whose  frame 
The  least  xGBplb&uwri  thuu  .  Lhuu^h  all  my  ease, 
Though  all  the  pleasure  which  gave  pow'r  to  please, 
From  thee,  sole  source  of  inspiration,  came. 
The  at  once  innocent  and  dreadful  love 

Of  the  unhappy  maid  from  Cinyras  sprung, 

Always  caused  tears  from  thy  bright  "eyes  to  flow  : 
These  tears  imperiously  my  bosom  move 
To  consecrate  to  thee,  (who  heard'st  it  sung 
With  sympathetic  feeling,)  Myrrha's  woe. 

VITTORIO  ALFIERI. 

1  See  also  the  Dedication  of  Alcestis  II.  (post). 


MYEBHA. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


ClNYRAS. 

CECRIS. 

MYRRHA. 

PEREUS. 


EURYCLEIA. 

Chorus. 
Priests. 
People. 


SCENE. — The  Palace  in  Cyprus. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

CECRIS,   EQRYCLEIA. 

Ce.  Come,  faithful  Eurycleia :  now  the  dawn 
Scarce  glimmers  ;  and  to  me  so  soon  as  this 
My  royal  consort  is  not  wont  to  come. 
Now,  thou  canst  tell  me  all  that  thou  dost  know 
Of  our  afflicted  daughter.     Even  now 
Thy  troubled  face,  and  thy  half-stifled  sighs, 
Announce  to  me  .  .  . 

Eu.  0  queen  ! . . .  Unhappy  Myrrha 

T)rags  on.  a  life  far  worse  than  any  death. 
Tdare  not  to  the  monarch  represent 
Her  dreadful  state :  the  troubles  of  a  maiden 
111  could  a  father  understand ;  thou  canst, 
A  mother.     Hence  to  thee  I  come ;  and  pray 
That  thou  wilt  hear  me. 
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Ce.  It  is  true,  that  I 

For  a  long  time  have  seen  the  lustre  languish 
Of  her  rare  beauty  :  obstinate  and  mute, 
A  mortal  melancholy  dims  in  her 
That  fascinating  look  :  and,  could  she  weep  ! . . . 
But,  when  with  me,  she's  silent ;  and  her  eyes 
With  tears  are  pregnant,  though  for  ever  dry. 
In  vain  do  I  embrace  her ;  and  in  vain 
Request,  entreat  her,  to  divulge  her  grief  : 
Her  sorrow  she  denies  ;  while  day  by  day 
I  see  her  by  her  grief  consumed. 

Eu.  A  daughter 

To  you  is  she  by  blood ;  to  me,  by  love ; 
Thou  knowest  that  I  brought  her  up :  and  I 
Exist  in  her  alone  ;  and  almost  half 
Of  the  fourth  lustre  is  already  spent, 
Since  ey'ry  day  I've  clasp'd  her  to  my  breast 
In  pny  toru^arrris ...  And  now,  can  it  be  true, 
That  e'en  to  me,  to  whom  she  was  accustorn'd 
From  earliest  childhood  to  divulge  each  thought, 
That  e'en  to  me  she  now  appears  reserved? 
And  if  I  speak  to  her  of  her  distress, 
To  me  too  she  denies  it,  and  insists, 
And  seems  displeased  with  me . . .  But  yet  she  oft, 
Spite  of  herself,  bursts  into  tears  before  me.  — • 

Ce.  Such  sadness,  in  a  bosom  still  so  young. 
At  first  I  deem'd  to  be  the  consequence 
Of  the  irresolution  which  she  felt, 
In  the  oft-urged  selection  of  a  spouse. 
The  most  illustrious,  pow'rful  potentates 
Of  Greece  and  Asia,  all  in  rivalry 
From  the  wide-spreading  rumor  of  her  beauty, 
To  Cyprus  flock'd  :  and,  as  respected  us, 
She  was  the  perfect  mistress  of  her  choice. 
These  various  impulses,  unknown,  discordant, 
Might  in  a  youthful  bosom  well  excite 
No  slight  disturbance.     She  his  valor  praised 
In  one ;  his  courteous  manners  in  another  : 
This  with  a  larger  kingdom  was  endow'd ; 
In  that  were  majesty  and  comeliness 
Blended  consummately  :  and  he  who  caught 
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Her  eyes  the  most,  she  fear'd  perchance  the  least 
Might  gratify  her  father.     Thoroughly 
I,  as  a  mother  and  a  woman,  know 
What  conflicts,  in  the  young  unpractised  hearts 
Of  timid  virgins,  might  be  well  excited 
By  such  uncertainty.     But,  when  by  Pereus, 
Heir  of  Epirus,  ev'ry  doubt  seeni'd  banish'd  ; 
To  whom,  for  pow'r,  nobility,  and  youth, 
Valor,  and  comeliness,  and  sense,  not  one 
Could  be  compared  ;  then,  when  the  lofty  choice 
Of  Myrrha  gave  such  pleasuFe  to  us  all  ; 
When  sheTon  this  account,  ought  to  exult 
Wftii  seJ^'-pongratuiajion  :"  we  behold 
The  storm  more  furiously  arise  within  her, 
And  more  insufferable  agonies 
Consume  her  ev'ry  day  !  ...  At  such  a  sight, 
I  feel  my  heart  as  if  asunder  torn. 

Eu.  Ah,  had  she  never  made  that  fatal  choice  ! 
From  that  day  forth,  her  ang'uish  jms  increased  : 
This  very  night,  the  last  one  that  precedes 
Her  lofty  nuptial  rites,  (0  Heav'ns  !)  I  fear'd 

it,  Tia.d  "hp 
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last  pf  life.  - 


Motionless.jjdlent.  lay  I  in  mv_bed. 
From  hers  not  far  remote  ;  and,  still  intent 
On  all  her  movements,  made  pretence  to  sleep  : 
But  I  for  months  and  months  have  now  beheld  her 
In  such  a  martyrdom,  that  all  ropose. 
Flies  frolm  my  aged  limbs.     I  for  thy  daughter 
The  comfort  of  benignant  Sleep  invoked 
Most  silently  within  myself  ;  for  o'er  her 
For  many,  many  nights  he  has  not  spread 
His  downy  wings.  —  Her  sobs  and  sigha  at  first  __ 
Were  almost  smothered  ;  they  were  few  ;  were  broken  : 
Then^Eearing  meno  longer)  they  increased 
To  such  ungovernable  agony, 
That,  at  the  last,  against  her  will,  they  changed 
To  bitter  tf>fl,rs]  to  sr>V>«   f,0  pifvrp.intr  screams. 
^Amid  her  lamentations,  from  her  lips 
One  word  alone  escaped  :  "  Death  !  .  .  .  cfeath  !  "  ;  and  oft, 
-In  biufeen  accents,  she  repeated  it. 
I  started  from  my  couch  ;  and  hastily 
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I  ran  to  her  :  and  scarce  had  she  beheld  me, 
When,  in  the  midst,  she  suddenly  repress'd 

'  f.ftfl.r,  Pfloh  sigh 


In  royal  stateliness,  as  if  almost 

Incensed  with  me,  in  aecents  calm  she  cried  : 

"  Why   comest  thou   to   me  ?  "wES^wouldst  thou  with 

me?"... 

I  could  not  answer  her  ;  I  wept,  embraced  her, 
Then  wept  again  ...  At  length  my  speech  return'd. 
O  !  how  did  I  implore  her,  how  conjure  her, 
To  tell  me  her  affliction,  which,  at  last, 
Thus  in  her  bosom  pent,  would,  with  her  life, 
My  life  destroy  !  .  .  .  Thou  surely,  though  a  mother, 
Couldst  not  have  spoken  tojbier_with  more  fond^ 
And  more  persuasive  j.oye.—She~weil  doth  know 
How  much  i  love  Ker7~and,  at  my  discourse, 
Once  more  the  torrents  from  her  eyes  gush'd  forth, 
And  she  embraced  me.  and  with  tenderness 
To  my  fond  importunities  replied. 
But  still;  innexiBlylreservedT'sKe  Said 
That  ev'ry  maiden,  when  the  nuptial  day 
Approaches,  is  oppressed  with  transient  grief; 
And  she  commanded  me  to  hide  it  from  you. 
But  so  deep-rooted  is  her  malady, 
So  fearful  are  its  inward  ravages, 
That  I  run  tremblingly  to  thee  ;  and  beg 
That,  by  thy  means,  these  rites  mav^bejelayldl.  .. 
To  death  the  maiden  goes,  be  sureof  this.— 
Thou  art  a  mother  ;  I  say  nothing  more. 

Ce.  ...  Ah  !  .  .  .  choked  by  weeping,  .  .  .  scarcely  .  .  .  can  I 

speak.  — 

Whence  can  this  malady  arise,  ah,  whence  ?  .  .  . 
No  other  martyrdom,  at  her  young  age, 
Is  there,  except  the  martyrdom  of  love. 
But,  if  she  is  inflamed  by  love  for  Pereus, 
Whom  of  her  own  accord  she  chose,  say,  whence, 
When  on  the  point  of  gaining  him,  this  grief? 
And,  if  another  flame  feed  on  her  heart, 
Wherefore  hath  she  herself  selected  Pereus 
Among  so  many  others  ? 

Eu.  .  .  .  Her  fierce  grief 
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not,  T  flW*W  to  thee,  arisgjFrnm  love. 
She  always  was  observed  by  me  f  "nor  could  she, 
Without  m     sppi^    *+-,  rfiaim  hc>r  Iiea        " 


,  ., 

Y  passion.    And  she  would,  be  sure, 
Have  told  it  me  ;  her  mother  as  to  years, 
But,  in  our  love,  a  sister.     Her  deportment, 
Her  countenance,  her  sighs,  her  very  silence, 
Ah!  all  convince  me  that  she 


She,  if  not  joyous,  was,  before  she  chose  him, 
Tranquil  at  least  :  and  thou  know'st  well  how  she 
Delay'd  her  choice.     But  yet,  assuredly 
No  other  man  pleased  her,  ere  she  saw  Pereus  : 
'Tia  tniQ.  she  seem'd  to  give  to  him  the  pref  'rence, 
Because  it  was,  or  "so"  "aTIeasTsfeg;  .<tenVd  it,  — 
Her  duty  to  choose  one.     She  loves  him  not  ; 
To  me  it  seems  so  :*  yet,  what  other  suitor, 
Compared  with  noble  Pereus,  can  she  love  ? 
I  know  her  to  possess  a  lofty  heart  ; 
^A  heart  in  which  a  flame,  that  is  not  lofty, 
Could  never  enter.     This  I  salely  swear  : 
The  man  that  she  could  love,  of  royal  blood 
Must  be  :  or  else  she  would  not  be  his  lovgrt 
jSTow.  who  of  these  have  ye  admitted  here^ 
Whom  at  her  will  she  could  not  with  her  hand 
Make  happy  ?    flPhon^her  grief  is  not  from  love. 
Love,  though  it  feeds  itself  with  iears  and  signs, 
in  H  ^fiYpfi  T  know  -not  wW,  .oJLJiQp.e, 


tin  ft  fwntrA  nf  £hp  lipa.rf.  • 

But  not  aray  of  hope  is  gleaming  on  her  : 
IncurableTier  wound  ;  alas,  too  surelyt  .  .  . 
"2th7uuuld  tile  death,  that  she  invokes  for  ever, 
Be  granted  first  to  me  !     I  should,  at  least, 
Not  see  her  thus  by  a  slow  fire  consumed  !  .  .  . 

Ce.  Thou  dost  distract  me  .  .  .  To  these  marriage  rites 


_ 

e  from  us  our  only  daughter  .  .  .  Go  ; 
KeturrTto  her  ;  and  do  not  say  to  her 
That  thou  hast  spoken  with  me.     I  myself, 
Soon  as  the  tears  are  from  my  eyes  dispersed, 
And  my  face  recomposed,  will  thither  come. 
Eu.  Ah  !  quickly  come.     I  will  return  to  her  ; 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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I  am  impatient  once  more  to  behold  her. 

0  Heav'ns  !  who  knows  if  she  has  not  once  more 

T^fin  with  tlipftp  frantic  paroxysms  seized , 
JWhile  I  have  thus  at  length  with  thee  conversed  ? 

Alas !  what  pity  do  I  feel  for  thee, 

Unhappy  mother !  ...  I  fly  hence  ;  but  thou, 

Ah,  linger  not ! .  . .  The  less  that  thou  delayest, 

The  more  good  wilt  thou  do  ... 

Ce.  How  much  delay 

Costs  me,  thou  mayst  conceive  :  but  I  will  not 

Call  her  at  such  an  unaccustom'd  hour, 

Nor  gojoiier,  much.less.. present,  myself 
'"With  troubled  countenance.  .. JU.js_iiot  nt 

To  strike  her  either  with  distress,  OTJearT  " 
"So  modest,  timid,  pliable  is  she, 

That  no  means  with  that  noble  disposition 

Canjbe  too  gentle?    Quickly  go  ;  in  me 

Eepos"e7asT  in  thee  alone  repose. 

SCENE  II. 
CECRIS. 

Ce.  What  can  it  be  ?    A  year  has  well-nigh  pass'd, 
Since  I  was  first  tormented  by  her  grief; 
And  yet  no  trace  whence  Myrrha's  sorrow  springs 
Can  I  discern ! — Perchance  the  gods  themselves, 
Envious  of  our  prosperity,  would  snatch 
Fromjas  so  rare  a,  daughter,  tte^ote~conifort, 
SoTeTiope  of  both  her  parents  ?     0  ye  gods, 
'.Twere  better  never  to  have  giv'n  her  to  us  ! 
0  V-enus  !  thou  sublime  divinity  .x 

Of  this  to  thee  devoted,  sacred  isle, 
Perchance  her  too  great  beauty  movesjtkz  envy_? 
And  hence  perchance  thou,  equally  with  her, 

Keducest  me'to  this  distracted  ^tate,? ^ 

Ah !  yes,  thou  wilt  that  I  should  thus  atone 
In  tears  of  blood,  for  my  inordinate^ 

tyansflor'ts  of  a  loving  mother  . . . 
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SCENE  III. 

CINYRAS,    CECRIS. 

Gin.  Weep  not,  0  lady.     I  have  briefly  heard 
The  painful  narrative ;  to  this  disclosure 
Constrain'd  I  Eurycleia.     Ah  !  believe  me, 
Sooner  a  thousand  times  would  I  expire, 
Than_witbLOiir ^^idj?J^eji_anjLcaily  daughter 
Adopt  coercive  means.    Who  could  have  thought 
That  by  this  marriage,  which  was  once  her  choice, 
She  could  be  brought  to  such  extremity  ? 
But,  let  it  be  dissolved.     My  life,  my  realm, 
And  e'en  my  glory  are  as  nothing  worth, 
" 


Ge.  Yet,  Myrrha  ne'er  was  fickle.    We  beheld  her 
In  understanding  far  surpass  her  years ; 
Discreet  in  ev'ry  wish  ;  and  constant,  eager 
Our  smallest  wishes  to  anticipate. 
She  knows  full  well,  that  in  her  noble  choice 
We  deem'd  ourselves  most  fortunate :  she  cannot, 
of  it. 


Gin.  ~~"But  yet, 

If  she  in  heart  repent  of  it  ? — 0  lady, 
Hear  her :  and  all  a  mother's  gentle  pleadings 
Do  thou  adopt  with  her ;  do  thou  at  length 
Compel  her  to  unfold  her  heart  to  thee, 
While  there  is  time  for  this.     And  I  meanwhile 
Will  mine  unfold  to  thee;  and  I  assure  thee, 
Kay,  e'en  I  swear,  that,  of  my  heart's  first  thoughts^ 
i's  f.hp.  nRiPifit:     It  is^true, 


Epirus'  king  I  wish'd  to  make  my  friend  : 
And  the  young  Pereus,  his  distingiiish'd  son, 
"!R5J>erbf  a  rictTkingdorn, 


'Doth  Ke^vince.     Besides,  he  seems  to  me 
By  Myrrha's  beauties  fervently  inflamed. — 
I  never  could  jej^cl^worthierconsorV  ^ 
,Tlfmake  my^aughterliappy ;  "^lid  ntT^oubts 
Of  these  pledged  marriage  rites  torment  his  heart ; 

Y  2 
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His  father's  indignation  and  his  own, 
If  we  renounced  our  covenanted  faith, 
Would  be  most  just ;  and  their  rage  might  to  us 
Be  even  terrible  :  in  this  behold 
Many  and  potent  reasons  in  the  eyes 
Of  ev'ry  other  prince ;  but  none  in  mine. 
Nature  made  me  a  father  ;  chance,  a  king. 
ThOHe  which  are  deem'd  by  others  oi'  my  rank 
Beasons  of  state,  to  which  tEey_^re •  accustoin'd 
To  make  all  natural  affections  yiel3^ 
In  my  paternal  bosom  would  not  weigh 

"  ear  daughter. 

can  be 

say  thTs  to  her ; 
Assure  her,  also,  that  she  need  not  fear 
Displeasing  me,  in  telling  me  the  truth  : 
Nought  let  her  fear,  except  the  making  us, 
Through  her  own  means,  unhappy.     I  meanwhile, 
By  questions  artfully  proposed,  will  learn 
From  Pereus  if  he  deem  his  love  return' d  ; 
And  thus  will  I  prepare  him  for  the  issue, 
No  less  afflicting  to  himself  than  me. 
But  yet,  the  time  is  brief  for  doing  this, 
If  fate  decree  that  we  retract  our  purpose. 

Ce.  Thou  speakest  well :  I  fly  to  her. — It  brings 
Great  solace  to  me,  in  our  grief,  to  see 
That  one  accordant  will,  one  love,  is  ours. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

CTNYRAS,  PEREUS. 

Pe.  Behold  me  here,  obedient  to  thy  wishes. 
I  hope,  0  king,  the  hour  is  not  far  distant, 
When  with  the  loving  epithet  of  father 
I  may  accost  thee  . . . 

Cm.  Listen  to  me,  Pereus. — 

If  thou  well  know  thyself,  thou  canst  not  fail 
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To  be  convinced  what  happiness  a  father 
Who  loves  his  only  daughter  must  experience 
At  having  thee  as  son-in-law.     'Tis  certain, 
T  mself  frpon  dftHtmftfi  tc  select 


A  spouse  for  Myrrha^  I  had  chosen  .thee 
Among  the  many  and  illustrious  rivals 
Who,  with  thyself,  contended  for  her  hand. 
Thence,  thou  thyself  mayst  judge  how  doubly  dear 
Thou  wert  to  me,  when  by  herself  elected. 
Thou,  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  men, 
In  all  pretensions  wert  unparagon'd  ; 
But,  in  my  judgment,  more  than  for  thy  blood, 
And  thy  paternal  kingdom,  thou  both  wert, 
And  art,  the  .  firstjoi  Bother  qualities 
Intrinsically  thine,  whence  thou  wouldst  be, 
E'en  if  a  private  man,  eternally 
Greater  than  any  king  .  .  . 

Pe.  Ah  father  !...(! 

E'en  now  exult  to  call  thee  by  this  name) 
Father,  my  greatest,  nay,  my  only  prize, 
Consists  in  pleasing  thee.     I  have  presumed 
To  interrupt  thee  ;  pardon  me  :  but  I 
Cannot,  before  I  merit  them,  receive 
From  thee  so  many_jpraises.     To  my  heart 
Thy  speech  will  beahigh  encouragement, 
To  make  me  that  which  thou  boliev'st  me  now, 
Or  wishest  me  to  be^   Thy  son-in-law, 
And  Myrrha's  consort,  largely  should  I  be 
With  p.v'ry  lofty  qnqlity  ftTidow'd  : 
And  T  ao.nept  fron^  tfoffi*  the  augury 
Of  virtue. 

Gin.       Ah  !  thou  speakest  as  thou  art.  — 
And,  since  thou  art  such,  I  shall  dare  to  speak 
To  thee  as  to  a  son.  —  I  clearly  see 
Thou  lovest  Myrrha  with  a  genuine  love  ; 
And  I  should  wrong  thee  most  unworthily, 
Could  I  e'en  doubt  of  this.     But,  .  .  .  tell  me  now  ;  .  . 
If  my  request  is  not  too  indiscreet,  .  .  . 
Art  thou  as  much  beloved  ? 

Pe.  ...  I  ought  to  hide 

Nothing  from  thee.  —  Ah  !  Myrrha  would,  methinks, 
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Love  .me.  again,,  and  _yetjt  .seems  .&k&  .cannot. 
I  cherish'd  once  a  hope  of  her  regard  ; 
And  yet  I  hope  to  gain  it  ;  or,  at  least, 

wishes  st.il] 


'Tis  true,  that,  most  inexplicably,  she 
Persists  in  her  reserve.     Thou,  Cinyras, 
Although"  tTiotTbe  a  father,  still  retainest 
.  Thy  youthful  vfffTT;  and  r^mnn'fw^t  love  : 
Know  then,  that  evermore^witktremjbling  steps, 
And  as  if  by  compulsion,  she  accosts  me  ; 
Over  her  1'ace  a  deadly  pallor  steals  ; 
Jler  lovely  eyes  are  never  turn'd  towards  me  ; 
A  few  irresolute  and  broken  words 
She  falters  out,  involved  in  mortal  coldnessj 
Her  eves,  eternally  Htiflu&ed  with  LuaTsl 
She  fixes  on  the  ground  ;  in  speechless^grief  „ 
Her  soul  is  buriedja  pale  sickliness 
fra  h^ 


BeTibTdTier  state.    Yet,  of  connubial  rites 

She  speaks  ;  and  now  thou  wouldst  pronounce  that  sher 

Desired  thosa.iTEes~f~ilow,  that,  far  WofseThan  deatn,"* 

She  dreaded  them  ;  now,  she  herself  assigns 

The  day  for  them,  and  now,  she  putsJJt^off. 

If  I  enquire  the  reason  01  her  sadness, 

Her  lip  denies  it  ;  but  her  countenance, 

Of  agony  expressive,  and  of  death> 

Proclaims  ^X^r^^I^uraBie  jlespair  . 

Me  "§Ee  assures,  and  each  returning  day 

Repeats,  that  she  would  have  me  as  her  spouse  ; 

Shesav_s  not  that  she  loves  me  ;  lofty,  noble, 

SFft  IrTuvwft  not  how  to  t'eign..  ZI  wish  and  jfcar  — 

To  hear  from  her  the  truth  :  I  check  my  tears  ; 

I  burn,  I  languish,  and  I  dare  not  speak. 

Now  from  her  faith,  reluctantly  bestow'd, 

Would  I  myself  release  hejLLJlPJJL^S^11 

j  fain  would  die,  since  to  resign  her  Quite 

Thave  nojgow;r;  yet,  unpossess^cTEer  heart, 

Her  person  would  I^Qt  possess  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  . 

Whether  I  live  oi~ctie~  I  scarcely  know.  — 

Thus,  both  oppress'd,  and  though,  with  diff  'rent  griefs, 

Both  with  affliction  equally  weigh'd  down, 
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We,Jiaye  at  last  the.  fata 


shaJierself  irrevocably 


- 

Hath  chosen  for  our  marriage  .  .  .  Ah,  were  I 
The  only  victim,  of  such  deep  distress  ! 

Gin.  As  much  as  she,  dost  thou  excite  my  pity  .  .  . 
Thy  frank  and  fervid  eloquence  bespeaks 
A  soul  humane  and  lofty  :  such  a  soul 
Did  I  ascribe  to  thee  ;  hence  to  thyself 
I  will  not  less  ingenuously  speak.  — 
I  tremble  for  my  child.     I  share  with  thee 
A  lover's  grief  ;  ah,  prince  !  do  thou  too  share 
A  father's  grief  with  me.     Ah,  if  she  were 
Unhappy  by  my  means  !  .  .  .  'Tis  true,  she  chose  thee 
'Tis  true  that  none  constrain'd  her  .  .  .  but,  if  fear, 
Or  maiden  modesty  ...  In  short,  if  Myrrha 
Now  should  repent  her  promise  wrongfully  ?  .  .  . 

Pe.  No  more  ;  I  understand  thee.     To  a  lover, 
Who  loves  as  I  do,  canst  thou  represent 
The  cherish'  d  object  /wretched.  forTTis  sake  ? 
Could  I,  though  innocently,  cleemTmyself 
The  origin  of  all  her  wretchedness, 
And  notj3xpire  withjyrief  ?  —  Ah  !  Myrrha,  now 
Pronounce  on  me,  and  on  my  destiny, 
A  final  sentence  :  fearlessly  pronounce  it, 
If  Pereus'  lovebe  irksomej  v_et  for  this 

^ 


0,  could  I  make  her  joyful  by  my  tears  !  .  .  . 
To  me  'twould  IDC  a  Llessing^eii  to  die, 
So  that  she  might  be  happy. 

Gin.  "  Pereus,  who 

Can  hear  thee  without  weeping  ?  .  .  .  No,  a  heart 
More  faithful,  more  impassion'd  than  thine  own, 

_JjL'liere  cannot  be.     Ah  !  as  thou  hasTTo  me^ 
CouldstTEoii  disclose  it  also  to  my  daughter  : 
She  could  not  hear  thee,  and  refuse  to  open 
To  thee  with,  equal  oontidp/nftft  hAffiwri': 
Tdo  not  think  that  she  repents  her  choice  ; 
(Who,  knowing  thee7"cbuTa  do  this  ?)  but  perchance 
Thou  mayst  solicit  from  her  heart  the  source 
tTf  her  conceal'd  distress.—  BeEblcTTshe  comes  ; 

~~I~Kad~already  summon'd  her.     With  her 
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I  leave  thee  ;  to  the  interview  of  lovers, 
Fathers  are'  ever  a  restraint.     Now,  prince, 
Fully  reveal  toher_^xipfty  heart, 
A  heart  by  which  all  others  must  be  sway'd. 

SCENE  II. 

MYRRHA,  PEREUS. 

My.  With  Pereus  doth  he  leave  me  ?  ...  Fatal  trial  ! 

This  rends  my  heart  indeed  .  .  . 

Pe.  \         At  length,  0  Myrrha, 

The  day  is  come,  which,  werl  thou  only  happy, 

Should  render  me  supremely  happy  also. 

Thy  hair  with  nuptial  coronal  adorn'd, 

Thy  form  enveloped  in  a  festal  robe, 

I  see  indeed  :  but  on  thy  countenance, 

Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  and  in  ev'ry  step, 

Pale  melancholy  lours.     0  Jlyrrha,  he 

Who  loves  thee  more7  far  more  than  life  itself, 

Cannot  behold  thee  with  a  mien  like  this 

To  an  indissoluble  tie  approach. 

This  is  the  hour,  the  solemn  hour  is  this, 

When  'tis  no  more  allowable  for  thee 

To  pass  delusions  on  thyself,  or  others. 
I  Thou  shouldst  cLivul^ejto]^e"rw^^e?er  it  be) 
*  The  cause  of  thy  distress  ;  or  shouldst  at  least 
f  Confess  that  thou  dost  not  confide  in  me  ; 

That  I  have  ill-responded  to  thy  choice, 

And  that  at  heart  thou  haffiTe^efited  of  it. 

I  shall  not  hence  account  thatJL  am 


no  I  though  this  sad  heart  will  be  surcharged 
With  mfyrtftl  wretchedness!     J3ut,  wliat  car  'st*  thou 
For  the  distraction  of  a  man  not  loved, 
And  slenderly  esteem'd  ?     It  too  much  now 
Conr.erjTsjmftj3nt  to  renjdejMb 
Then  speak  to  me  explicitly 


But,  thou  art  mute  and  motionless  ?  .  .  .  Thy  silence 
Breathes  but  disdain  and  death  .  .  .  thy  silence  is 
An  answer  too  decisive  :  thou  dost  hate  me  ;  \ 
And  dar'st  not  say  it  ...  Now  resume  thy  faith  : 
I  instantly  prepare  myself  to  fly 
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For  ever  from  thine  eyes,  since  I  am  thus 
An  object  of  aversion  .  .  .  But  if  I 
Was  always  so,  how  could  I  win  thy  choice  ? 
If  I  became  so  afterwards,  ah,  tell  me ; 
In  what  I  have  offended  thee  ? 

My.  ...  0  prince  !  .  .  . 

Thy  overweening  love  depicts  my  grief 
More  poignant  than  it  is.     Beyond  the  bounds 
Of  truth  thy  heated  phantasy  impels  thee. 
With  silence  thy  unprecedented  words 
I  hear  ;  what  wonder  ?  unexpected  things, 
Andjittle  pleasing,  and,  e'en  more  than  this, 
Noj^true,  dost  thou  exprp-sgj  how  can  1  then 

Eeply  to  thee  ? — This,  forour  nupl 

Is  the  appointed  day  ;  I  come  prepared 

"FW£h  PI  r  tn  I  ti  |  Tp  P>TI  t,  •    (\  OP.S  rfl  y  p.Ti  nsp-q  _gjyw  RP 

Venture_mean while  to  harbor  doubts  of  me? 
'Tis^uerp^rahan^jny  spirits  are  not  radiant, 
A«  Tiera  should  be  who  dom  obtain  a  spouse 
Distmguish'd  like  thyself:  but  pensiveness 
IijToft  a  second  nature ;  ill  could  one 
Who  feels  its  pot enTsga^v^x plain  t.Tin 
And  often  an.  offietetts-qnestionrng, 
tnstead  of  makinsr  manifest  the  cause, 

—       — •         •    ^J      —  * 


Pe.  I'm  irksome  to  thee  ; 

I  see  it  by  unquestionable  symptoms. 
I  knew  indeed  that  thou  couldst  never  love  me  ; 
Yet  in  my  feeble  heart  I  had  caress'd 
At  least  the  flatt'ring  hope  thou  didst  not  hatejne  : 
I    In  time,  for  thine  and  my  peace,  I  discern 
That  I  deceived  myself.  —  Tis  not  (alas  !) 
Within  my  pow'r  to  make  thee  hate  me  not  : 
But  on  myself  doth  it  alone  depend 
ili 


To  make  iliee  not  despise  jjae.     Now  art  thou 
Freed,  and  released  from  all  thy  premised  faith. 

^  to  keep  thy  promise  : 


Not  by  thy  parents,  and  still  less  by  me, 

But  byJalseshame,  art  thou  restrain'd.     Thou  wouldst, 


Not  to  incurthe  blame  of  tickleness, 
Render  thyself,  thine  own  worst  enemy, 
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The  .victim  pjLtlry_.errorj  and  dost  thou 
Hope  I  should  suffer  tliisT  ........  ATi,no  !—  That  I 

Love  theey-that-I-por  ohanco  -  deserved  th.ee,  this 
I  ought  to  proye  now,  by  refusing  thee  .  .  . 

My.  Thou  dost  delight  to  drive  me  to  despair  .  .  . 
Ah  !  how  can  I  be  joyous  in  thy  presence, 
If  I  am  destined  always  to  behold 
Thv  love  ill-pleased  wjttu-mine  ?     Can  I  assign 
of 


The  causes  of  a  grief,  ^  wMohu.  in  great  measure, 
Isbut  supposititious"?  which,  indeed, 
lF~true  in  part,  p'rhaps  has  no  other  cause, 
I  Than  the  new  state  whicErm  about  to  enter  ; 
\  ,  l!TEe  sad  necessity  oT~  separation 

From  my  beloved  parents  ;  and  the  words 

So  oft  repeated"  "to  myself:  "  Ah  !  maybe 

I  never  more  shall  see  them  ;"  .  .  .  the  departure 

For  other  realms  unknown  ;  the  change  of  sky  ;  .  .  . 

And  other  thoughts,  by  thousands_ajad_by  thousands, 

All  passionate  and  tender,  and  all  sad  ; 

And  all  indisputably  better  known, 

And  felt  more  keenly,  than  by  any  other, 

By  thy  humane  and  courteous  lofty  heart  !  — 

I  gave  myself  spontaneously  to  thee  : 

Nor  do  I  feel  repentance  ;  this  I  swear. 

If  it  were  so,  I  would  have  told  it_to  thee  : 

(Thee,  above  all  men,  I  esteem  :  from  thee 
Nothing  would  I  conceal,  .  .  .  that  I  would  not 
Likewise  from  my  own  consciousness  conceal. 
^Now,  I  implore^  let  him  who  love's  "me  best, 
Speak  to  me  least  of  this  my  wretchedness, 
And  'twill  in  time,  I  feel  assured,  depart. 
Could  I,  not  prizing  thee,  give  thee  my  hand, 
I  should  despise  myself  :  and  how  not  prize  thee  ?  .  .  . 
My  Tips  couM"  never  utter  wkat  my"heart  ......... 

pothnoi  dictate  1  and  yet  'those  Hps"assure  thee, 
*'  {Swear^EoTtliee,  tEat  I  never  will  belong 
To  any  one  but  thee.     What  more  can  I 
Profess  to  thee? 

Pe.  .  .  .  Alas  !  I  venture  not 

To  ask  of  thee  one  thing,  which,  couldst  tho 
Would  give  me  life.     But  fatal  tFe  demand! 
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'Twere  death,  I  fear,  to  be  assured  of  this.  — 
Thou  to  be  mine,  then,  dost  not  now  disdain  ? 
Dost  not  repent  of  it  ?  and  no  delay  ?  .  .  . 

My.  No  ;  'tis  the  day  ;  to-day  will  I  be  thine.  — 
But,  let  our  sails  be  hoisted  to  the  winds 
To-morrow,  and  for  ever  let  us  leave 
These  shores  behind  us. 

~~~Pe.  Do  I  hear  thee  rightly  ? 

With  such  abrupt  transition  how  canst  thou 
Thus  differ  from  thyself?     It  tortures  thee 
So  much  to  have  to  leave  thy  parents  dear, 
Thy  native  country  ;  yet  wouldst  tnoujg^art 
Thus_speedily,  for  ever  ?  .  .  .      * 

1%.  Yes  ;  .  .  .  for  ever 

Will  I  abandon  them  ;  .  .  .  and  die  ...  of  grief  .  .  . 

Pe.  What    do   I    hear  ?     .Th      anuish    hath 


ds  and  looks  are  prompted  by  despair. 
a  wear  that  I  will  never  be  the  means 


Thy  words  and  looks  are 
la  wear  that  I  will  neve 
Of  thy  destruction  ;  never  ;  of  my  own 
^T^<^rtainly  .  .  . 

My.  'Tis  true  ;  'tis  too,  too  true  ; 

I  am  distracted  bv  a  mighty  woe  .  A 
But  no,  "believe  me  not.—  -Inflexibly 
I  to  my  purpose  keep.  —  While  I  have  thus 
My  bosom  harden'd  as  it  were  with  grief, 
My  parting  hence  will  be  less,  keenly  felt  : 
"A  solace  ^m.thyseirm 

Pe.  No,  Myrrha,  no  : 

I  am  the  cause,  I  am,  (though  innocent) 
Of  the  dread  conflict,  which  thus  lacerates, 
"Agd^agitates  thy  hearJT^IIy  "TiaTeTul  presence 


No  longer  sha.11  impo^.  re&teaiet  -on  -tfeee.  — 
Do  thou  thyself,  0  Myrrha,  to  thy  parents 
Propose  some  means,  thatjnay  deliyer_thee 
From  ties  so  inaraspictousj  or  from^them 
TJiQii!lfc  hear  to-da    the~c7nel"dea,tFof  Pereus. 
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SCENE  III. 


MYEEHA. 


All,  go  not  to  my   parents  ! . . .  Hear  me, . . .  hear 


me ! . . 


He  flies  from  me ...  — 0  Heav'ns  !  what  have  I  said  ? 

Let  me  to  Eurycleia  quickly  run  : 

No,  not  one  instant  would  I  with  myself 

Remain  alone . . 


SCENE  IV. 

MYEEHA,  EUEYCLEIA. 

Eu.  0  whither  dost  thou  fly 

Thus  with  such  breathless  haste,  beloved  daughter  ? 

My.  Where  can  I  find,  if  not  in  thee,  some  solace  ? 
To  thee  I  came  .  .  . 

Eu.  I,  from^ajlistance,  long 

Have  watch'd  thee  carefully.     Thoji-kaewest  well, 
I  never^can^  abandon  theej__Lhope 
That  th^u-_sSI^ardpn  me.     From  Jjience  I  saw 
Pereus  rush  troubled  forth  ;  and  thee  I  find 
With  heavier  grief  oppress'd  :  ah  !  dearest  daughter  ; 
Thy_tears  at  least  may  freely  have  a  vent 


My.  Ah,  yes  ;  dear  Eurycleia, 

With  thee  I  may  at  least  shed  tears  ...  I  feel 
_Aa_if_myheart  would  burst  from  checking  them  .  .  . 

Eu.  AnTTwirt  thou,  in  a  state  likeTihls,  persist-,  - 
0  daughter,  in  these  hymeneal  rites  ? 

My.  I  hope  my  agony  may  kill  me  first  .  .  . 
But  no  j  that  cannot  be  ;  the  time's  too  short  ;  .  .  . 
Tjfc  fl."Ptf>.fwa  r(l  s  will  Vin  in  A  kill  TrnF>  soon  .  . 
Death,  death,  IJhayo  no  other  wish  but"  death  ;  .  .  . 
And  deatlilQon?lu 


With  such  barbarity  thy  youthful  breast, 
Save  those  of  love.  .  . 

My.  What  dar'st  thou  say  to  me  ? 

What  cruel  falsehood  ?  .  .  . 

Eu.  Ah,  do  not,  I  pray  thee, 
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Be  wroth  with  me.     For  a  long  time  I've  thought  so  : 

But  if  it  thus  displeasejjiee,  I  will  day»» 

No  more  to  say  it^tojEEeeTAh,  mayst  thou 

Preserve  with  me  the  liberty  of  weeping  ! 

Neither  do  I  know  well  if  I  believe 

What  I  have  said;  moreover,  to  thy  mother 

IJhitlierto  >  haye_sqlemnly  deniedrit  .  .  .  4t>  r**>***~ 

My.  What  do  I  hear?~"O  Heav'ns  !  does  she  perchance 
Also  suspect  it  ?  ... 

Eu.  And  wJiOj  L  seeing  thus 

A  tender  maiden  in  excessive  grief, 
Woukl  i^-doeiujpvejthe  origra-of-  this  ? 
Ah  T  were  thy  grief  fronTIove  alone  !  at  least 
Some  remedy  might  then  be  found.  —  Immersed 
For  a  long  time  in  this  perplexing  doubt, 
I  to  the  holy  altar  went  one  day 
OfJVenus^Qur  sublime  divinity  ; 
With  tears^with  incense^  and  persuasive  j3rayers, 
With  mournful  heart,  before  her  sacred  image  "      4ts»  U-&-— 
Prostrate,  I  ventured  to  pronounce  thy  name  .  .  . 

My.  Ah  !  what  audacity  !  what_ha§t_thou  done  ? 
Venus  ?  .  .  .  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  .inimical  to  ine  *  .  . 
The  force  of  her  implacable  jreyenge^.  . 
What  do  I  say  ?  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  .  I  shudder,  .  .  .  tremble  .  .  . 

J5Jw.  JTis  Jrue  indeed  that  I  in  this  did  wrong  : 
Th&.an^ry  deitfr  disdain'd  my  vows  ; 
The  incenseyin  a  smould'fmg  gloom  involved, 
With  ^IlS-Gulty-burn'd^  and,  downwards  "driven, 
The  smoke  collected  round  my  hoary  head. 
Wouldst  thou  hear  furtheFT^Tjresumed  to  raise 

To  tViPi  stern  imfl.crp:  nay  afflif.^prl  (vyAfg 

And,  horribly  incensed  Avitk  iiidignation, 
With  tEreat'ning:  looks  fEe~goddess  seem'd  to  me 
Herself  to  drive  me  frojn  hftr  sanrnd  fe^t^ 
With^fSffing^sTieps,  1  totte"f*dTrom  the  temple, 
Palsied  with  fear  .  .  .  In_telling^this^I  feel 

onge  more'stand_£jTeiid. 


_ 

And  thou"  with  terror  makrst  me  also  shudder. 
What  hast  thou  dared  to  do?     By  Myrrha  now 

and  much  less 

Of  our  treiuendus^Qlldubb^  be  mvu]fe( 
I^am^abandon'd  by  th€»  -gods';  my  brea»t 
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Is  open  to  the  onslaught  of  the  Furies .f 

There  they  alone  authority  possess, 

And  residence. — Ah !  if  there  still  remains 

In  thee  the  shadow  of  a  genuine  pity, 

My  faithful  Eurycleia,  (thou  alone 

Canst  do  it,)  save  me  from  despair  :  'tis  slow, 

Too  slow,  although  'tis  infinite,  my  grief. 

Eu.  Thou  mak'st  me  tremble  . . .  What  can  I  ? 

My.  ...  I  ask  thee 

My  woes  to  shorten.     My  weak  frame  thou  seeest 

Wftfl-fing  a. way  hy-.liiAl  ft  fl.nrl  byHlltJF] — ' ' 

My  ling'jing  .agonies  destroy  iny_p_arejjts  ; 

A  burden_to_myself,  a  curse  to  others, 

I  nevercan  escape  :  ;twere  pitS-love, 

Trp  frepedifce  my  deathj  from  thee  I  ask  it  .^  . 

Eu.  0   Hearns  !  .  .TTrom   me?  ...  My  "very  utt'rance 

fails, . . . 
My  breath, . . .  my  thoughts . . . 

My.  Ah,  no ;  thou  lov'st  me  not. 

I  weakly  deem'd  that  in  thy  aged  breast 
There  dwelt  a  comprehensive  tenderness  . . . 
Y^tf.  t.hon  thy«^lf  didst.,  i™  my  tftn^r  ypars 
Exhort  me  to  nobility  of  thought  : 
Oft  have  I  heard  from  thee,  how  virtuous  souls 
Should  death_j)r^erjfcojnfamj^     Alas  !  .  .  . 
Wliat  do  I  say  ? . . .  -^-BuTthou  dost  hear  me  not,?  .  . . 
Motionless*," .  .  .  muteV .  .  .  th~6~u     scarcely     breath' st !       0 

Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

What  have  I  said?  distracted  with  my  pangs, . . . 
I  know  not  what  I  said :  ah !  pardon  me  ; 
My  second  mother,  be  once  more  thyself. 

Eu.  ...  0    daughter,    daughter !  .  .  .  Thou  ask    deatli 

J[rom_me  ?  * 

Thou  death  from  me  ? 

My.  Esteem  me  not  ungrateful ; 

<And  think  not  that  thejus^^liDf  *ny :,wngp    j 
VRoha  me  of  f^ty  for  thepangs.  pf  Qthers.-— 
Wouldst  thou  not  see  me  dead  int£/yj)rus?!  soon 
Thou'lt  hear  that  I  Epirus  reach'd,  a  corpse. 

Eu.  'Twere    vain,    then,    to     endure      these   dreadful 

nuptials. 
I  to  thy  parents  fly  to  tell  the  whole  .  .  . 
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My.  Ah,  do  it  not,  or  irretrievably 
Thou  forfeitest  my  love  :  ah,  do  it  not ; 
I  pray  thee  :  in  the  name  of  thy  true  love, 
I  do  conjure  thee. — From  a  troubled  heart 
Accents  escape,-  -which  jjhould  not  be  recorded. — 
An  ample  solace  (one  which  hitherto 
I've  not  allow'd)  hath  been  my  tears  with  thee ; 
The  speaking  of  my  grief :  in  me  already 
My  courage  hence  is  doubled. — A  few  hours 
Are  wanting  to  the  solemn  nuptial  rites : 
Be jey.ex.  neaum£U--let  us  go  :mean  while, 
It  is  thy  province  toconErm~me  more 
In  my  inevitable  lofty  purpose. 
,  ThfflLJay  thy  faithful  counsel,  and,  thy  more  . 
Than  mothex!a_]ove^atpnce  shouldst  strgpgtJign  me. 
Thou  shouldst  so  act,  tnat  firmly  1  may  follow 
Thejjple  remaining;  honorable  track.,   t  - .,  /, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

CINYRAS,    CECRIS. 

Ce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pereus,  though  he  be 
Not  yet  return'd  to  us,  by  Myrrha's  words 
Was  greatly  mortified.     She  loves  him  not ; 
Of  this  I'm  sure  ;  she'll  go  to  certain  death, 
If  in  these  nuptials  she  should  persevere. 

Gin.  For  the  last  trial  now,  will  we  ourselves 
Hear  from  her  lips  the  truth.     I,  in  thy  name, 
Have  summon'd  her  to  meet  thee  in  this  place. 
Neither  of  us,  in  short,  would  force  her  will  : 
How  much  we  love  her,^well  she  knows,  to  whom 
Ourselves  are  not  less  dear.     To  me  it  seems 
Now  utterly  impossible,  that  she, 
In  this  respect,  should  close  to  us  her  heart ; 
To  us,  who  made  her  arbitress  and  mistress 
Not  only  of  herself,  but  of  ourselves. 

Ce.  Behold,  she  comes  :  and  0 !  she  seems  to  me 
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Somewhat  more  joyful  ;  and  her  step  more  firm  .  .  . 
Ah  !  could  ah  ft  hft^agaiT{jvha,t,  OJ^j1 
At  the  sole  reappearance  in  her  face 
E'en  of  a  flash  of  joy,  I  quickly  seem 
Restored  once  more  to  life. 

SCENE  II. 

MYRRHA,    CINYRAS,    CECRIS. 

Ce.  Beloved  daughter, 

Ah,  come  to  us  !  ah,  come  ! 

My.  What  do  I  see  ? 

0  Heav'ns  !  my  father  also  !  .  .  . 

Gin.  Haste,  advance  ; 

Our  only  hope  and  life  ;  advance  securely  ; 
And  do  not  tear  the~aspect  of  thy  father,     *•*  •• 
More  than  thou  fear'st  thy  mother's.     We  are  both 
~R.fta.rl      in 


I  The  cause  to  tell  us  of  thy  cruel  state, 
/Thou  ffiv'st  us  life  ;  but  if  it  pleases  thee 
Rather  to~hide  it,  thou  mayst  also,  daughter, 
Conceal  it  ^  for  thy  pleasure  will  be  ours. 
nuptial  knot  is  tied  forever.' 


One  Jipur  alone  i_a»  wanting  :  ev'ry  one 
"Deems  it  a  thing"  ctecided  :  but,  if  yet 
Thy  will  is  changed  ;  if  thy  committed  faith 

f  f 


Be  irksome_to  thy  heart:  if  fh> 

Though  Olice  SpontanepUS^Jbg/no  Irmgftr 

Be  bold,  fear  nothing  in 


All  the  misgivings  of  tliy  heart  to  us. 

bound  i    and 
tnee 

Worthy  of  thee, 

Nor  will  we  tax  thee  with  inconstancy  : 
Rather  will  we  admit,  that  thoughts  mature, 


By  reasoninoase  thou  never  canst  be  moved  : 

Tlrv_nj:>ble^^ 

'1'hy  love  for  ulTTOlwel^  : 

Ajtep  of  thee,  anj^o|3E^IBlood  unworthy, 

nevei*  COuIdsTe^n  thmlTofi    ITreely,  then, 
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Do  them  fulfil  thy  wish  ;  provided  thou 

Art  once  more  happy,  with  that 


Thou  renderest  thy  parents  happy  al 
Now,  this  thy  present  will,  whate'er  it  be, 
Do  thou  to  us  reveal  it,  as  to  brothers. 

Ce.  Ah,  yes  !  thou  see'st  it  well  ;  for  ne'er  didst  thou 
Hear  word&-Qf  «aoro-  pei^uasive  tenderness, 
Moremild^jiore  ieiKJgr,  &w  fhy~rnr>+T^r'«  lips 
Thairthese. 

My.  ...  Is  there  a  torment  in  the  world, 

That  can  compare  with  mine  ?  .  .  . 

Ce.  But  what  is  this  ? 

Sighing,  thou  talkest  to  thyself? 

Gin.  Ah,  let, 

Ah,  let  thy  heart  speak  to  us  :  we  will  use 
No  other  language  with  thee.  —  Quick,  reply. 

My.  .  .  .  My  lord  .  .  . 

Gin.  Ah,  Myrrha,  'tis  a  sad  beginning  : 

To  thec  I  am  a  fathor^-eoi-ajordj 


0  daughter? 

My.  Myrrha,  tMsJs  the  last  conflict.— 

Be  strong,  my  soul  .  .  . 

Ce.  0  Heav'ns  !    The  hues  of  death 

Upon  her  countenance  .  .  . 

My.  On  mine  ?  .  .  . 

Gin.  But  whence 

Tremblest  thou  thus?  at  me?  ... 

My.  I  tremble  not  .  .  . 

Methinks  ;  ...  or  I,  at  least,  no  more  shall  tremble, 
Since  ye  now  so  compassionately  hearjae.  — 
Vour  only,  your  too  well  beloved  daughter, 
Well  know  Ijthat  flmil     Fsee  you  always,  ^  .'  * 
Mv  joys  enjoymp;,  gr^yingjnjnx  griefs  ;  ,.  ^ 

.E  en  this  my  grief  increases.     Mine,  alas  ! 
I'sissrs  tin-  buu  i  ids  _of  natural  distress; 
"In  vain  I  hide  it  ;  and^to  yon'  would  speak  it,  ... 
knfflSLJJLmyself.     My  fatal  sadness 

augmented  ey'ry  day, 


ere,  amid  tlie'  illustrious  company 
Pereus  I  selected. 


VOL.  n. 
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Within  my  breast  an  "angry  deity/ 
tTnknown,  inexffia"M(j,'Thvells ;  and  hence, 
All  pow'r  of  mine  is  vain  against  liis  pow'r  .  .  . 
Mother,  believe  me  ;  tfeoughjjbe^but  young, 
My  "mind.,  e'en  passing  ordinary  gtlrengtli , 


Was,  and  is,  strongj_but  my  ^Mi?mper'd  frame 
Is  last  juccumbing  ;  .  .  .  and  I  feel  myself, 
With  gradual  footsteps,  tott'ring  to  the  tomb  .  .  . 
—  My  rare  and  little  food  to  mo  is  poison  : 
Sleep  everlastingly  forsakes  my  pillow  ; 
Or  dreams^  with  Jiorricl  images  of  death, 
(rive  greater  martyrdom  than  sleepless  nights  : 
I_dojibt  find.  throughout  the  day  or  night, 
A  moment's  peace,  repose^-or  resting  pi  ape. 
Yet  nothing  in  the  shape  of  human  comfort 
Do  I  presume  to  covet  ;  death  I  deem, 
as  njQnl    cum. 


_ 

But,  for  my  punishment,  'still  Nature  keeps  me, 
WiiJUiex.stj:Qng...ties,  alive.   J_^y,.jiow^ 
And  now  I  hate,  myself  :  I  weep,  _and  rave, 
And  weep  again  .  ^  This,.  ibis  is  the  incessant, 
Insufferable,  fierce  vicissitude, 
In  which  I  drag  along  my  heavy  days.  — 
But  what  ?  ...  do  ye,  too,  at  my  horrid  state 
Shed  tears  ?  .  .  .  Beloved  mother  !  ...  let  me  then, 
To  thy  breast  clinging,  drinking  in  thy  tears, 
Foregojbhe  sense  of  suff'ring  ioF'a'^iFme^TTT^  . 

Ce.  Beloved  daughter,  aT^TtSfe"tike~thiB, 
Who  could  refrain  from  weeping  ?  .  .  . 

Cin.  At  her  words 

I  feel  my  bosom  rent  .  .  .  But  finally, 
What  ought  we  now  to  do  ?  ... 

My.  But  finally, 

(Ah  !  trust  to  what  I  say,)  Ijaejer  conceived 
The  wish  to  vex  you,  or  extort  fronTyou 
Vain  p'r^T^rlnpi^^  ' 

My  fierce  unutterable  pangs.—  When  I, 
By  choosing  Pereus,  fix'd  my  destiny, 

At  fir_st^^s2^^^ 

ftnTYTJftwhfl.f,  Tftsa  troubled  :  but,  within  my  heart 

Proportionably  fierce  my  grief  return'd, 
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As  nearer  and  more  near  the  day  approach'd 

For  forming  the  indissoluble  tie  ; 

So  much  so,  that  three  times  indeed  I  dared 

TiLlieg^jiu_tD4)r^cjastmaj^JtLhfi  day. 

In  these  delays  I  somewhat  calm'd  myself; 

But,  as  the  time  diminish'*!,  all  my  pangs 

Kejumed  their  wonted  fierceness.  ~-ffitrfefa 

To"'m^J2Qmm  m  n^ig_shfl^T^  ^Qjp  an  mm  a  f  a.'  o-ri  pf    ' 

Are  they  to-day  arrived  :  but  something  tells  me 
That  they,  to-day,  are  jjiving  iii  my  breast 
Thelast  proof  of  their  strength.    This  day  shall  see  me 
The  spouse  of  Terensy  OrJlTbreathless  corpse. 

Ge.  What   do  I  hearT7.TO  daughter!  .  .  .  Wilt   thou 

thus 
In  these  lugubrious  nuptials  persevere  ?  .  .  . 

Gin.  No,  this  shall  never  be.    ThQuJpy'jstjiot  Pereus  ; 
ou,  in  vain, 


Wouldst  give  thyself  to  him  .  .  . 

My.  Ah,  do  not  ye 

Take  me  from  him  ;  or  quickly  give  me  death  .  .  . 
Tig  true,  perchance.  1  love  him  ^ 


As  he  loves  me  ;  .  .  .  and  yet,  of  this  I  doubt  .  .  . 
Believe,  that  I  sufficiently  esteem  him  ; 
And  thatjio  other  man  in  all  the  world,  . 
if  he  Thave  not,  sHall"  ever  have  my  hand. 
Thope  that  JPereus,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
Will  to  my  heart  be  dear  ;  by  living  with  him 
In  constant  and  inseparable  faith, 
I  hope  that  he  will  make  both  peace  and  joy 
Return  to  me  again  :  that  life  may  be 
Still  dear  to  me,  and  peradventure  happy. 
Ah  !  if  I  hither  lu  have  loved  Him  not 
As  he  deserves,  'tis  not  a  fault  of  mine, 
But  rather  of  my  state,:  wlmji  ma-Vo^  ^  fira^> 
'  AbEur  myself":  .  .  Tlini  have  I  chosen  once  : 
And  now,  again  I  choose  him  :  long  for  him, 
Solicit  him,  and  him  alone.     My  choice 
Beyond  expression  to  yourselves  was  grateful  : 
Be  then,  as  ye  did  wish,  as  now.  I  wisjj, 
Tfifi  whnT^Rr-nnm^lTsh'd!     Since  I  show  myself 
Superior  to  my  grief,  do  ye  so  likewise. 

--  z  2 
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As  joyfully  as  may  be,  soon  will  I 

Conie  to  the  nuptials  :  ye  will  find  yourselves  __ 

Some  day  made  happy  by  them. 

Ce.  0  rare  daughter  ! 

How  many  jtruejgerfections  thou  unitest  ! 

Cin.  Thy  words  a  little  calm  me  ;  but^I  tremble  .  .  . 

My.  I  feel,  while  thus  in  conference  with  you, 
My  strength  return.     I  may  again  perchance 
Wholly  become  the  mistress  of  myself, 
(If  the  gods  will,)  provided  ye  will  lend 
Me  your  assistance. 

Cin.  What  assistance  ? 

Ce.  Speak  ! 

We  will  do  ev'ry  thing. 

My.  I  am  constraint 

Once  more  to  grieve  you.     Hear.  —  To  my  worn  breast, 
And  to  my  troubled,  weak,  disteiiiper'd  mind, 
The  sight  of  objects  new  to  me  will  prove 
A  potent  remedy  ;  and  this  will  be 
Effectual,  in  proportion  as  'tis  speedy. 
What  it  will  cost  me  to  abandon  you, 
(0  Heav'ns!).Ij}annot  _sayj  my  tears  will  tell  it, 
When  I  bid  you  the  terrible  farewell  : 
If,  without  falling  lifeless,  ...  in  thy  arms, 
I  can,  0  mother,  do  it  ...  But,  if  yet 
I  can  abandonvou,  the  day  will  come, 

us  gen'foTjs"eflort,  I  shall  owe 
Lifevj3eace,  and  happiness: 

Ce.  Dost  thou  thus  speak 

Of  leaving  us?    Wouldst  do  it  instantly  ? 
At  once  dosj^fe^ajQ^jgiaL-to  do  it  ?   y  hence 
Such  inconsistency  ?  .  .  . 
^~~Cin.  Abandon  us  ?  ... 

And  what  remains  to  us,  if  reft  of  thee  ? 
Thou  mayst  at  leisure  afterwards  depart, 
ToJPereus7  father  ;  'but  meanwhile  ere  this 
With  us  enjoy  protracted_happiness 
~ 


_ 

My.  11  J^^LJLcasSPt^ 
Would  ye  prefer  to  see  me  dead  in  Cyprus, 
Or  know  me  happy  on  a  foreign  shore?  — 
Sooner,  or  later,  to  Epirus'  realm 
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My  destiny  invites  me  :  there  should  I 
With  Pereus  finally  abide.     To  you, 
When  Pereus  his  paternal  sceptre  sways, 
One  day  will  we  return.  "  Ye  shall  again 
In  Cyprus  see  me,  if  the  gods  so  grant, 
The.  joyful,  rnother"..of  a  .num'rous 


. 

The  one  ve  may  love  best,  tol)e  the  prop 
Of  your  declinmg;  years!     Thus  of  your  Wood 
Shall  ve  possess  an  heir  to  this  rich  realm  ; 
Since  offspring  of  the  stronger  sexTthe  gods 
Have  hitherto  denied  to  ypu.     Then  ye, 
The  day  on  which  ye  suffer'd  me  to  go, 
Will  be  the  first  to  hail  with  blessings.  —  Ah, 
Grant  that  to-morrow  Pereus  may  with  me 
Spread  to  the  wind  our  sails.     Within  my  heart 
I  feel  a  certain  and  tremendous  presage, 
-Thai  I,  if  ye  prohibit  my  departure, 
Alas  !  within  this  inauspicious  palace, 
To-day  the  hapless  victim  will  remain 
Of  an  inscrutable  andc  unknown  JQQ  wex-T 
That  ye  will  lose  me  everlastingly  .  .  . 
Do  ye,  I  pray,  compassionately  yield 
To  my  unhappy  presage  ;  or  be  pleased, 
Jndulging  my  distemper'd  phantasy, 
To,  second  what  perchanceyedeeni  _aji  error. 
My  li&ymy  destiny,  and  also  (  KJeaVns  ! 
I  shudder  as  I  speak)  yauxjiestii^  ^-- 

All,  all,  too  much  Depend  on  my  departure. 

Ce.  0  daughter  !  .  .  . 

Cin.  Ah  !  .  .  .  Thy  accents  make  us  tremble 

But  yet,  if  such  thy  will,  so  be  it  done. 
WThate'er  may  be  my  grief,  I  would  prefer 
Never  to  SPP  thpfythan  to  fri^  thoo  thup  — 
And  thou,  sweet  consort,  standest  motionless, 
In  tears  ?  .  .  .  Consentest  thou  to  her  desire  ? 

Ce.  Ah  !  could  her  absence  kill  me,  as  (alas  !) 
I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  hence  be  doom'd 
JTI  t.f>a.vR  ip  live  dififonfjolatc  for  ever  !  .  .  . 
Ah  !  might  the  augury  prove  one  day  true, 
Which_ahe  suggested  of  her  prgnjfvnis^  offspring  !  .  .  . 
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But  yet,  since  such  is  her  fantastic  wish, 
So_lh^_sheliyfis^_let_it  be  gratified. 

My.  Beloved  mother,  now  thou  givest  me 
Life  for  the  second  time.     Within  an  hour 
Shall  I  be  ready  for  the  nuptial  rites. 
.Whether  I  love  you,  time  will  prove  to  you  ;^ 
Though  now  I  seem  impatient  to  forsake  "you.  — 
Now,  for  a  little  while,  do  I  retire 
To  my  apartments  :  fain  would  I  appear 
With  tearless  eyes,  before  the  altar;  meeting; 
My  noble  spouse  with  brow  serene,  and  cheerful. 

SCENE  III. 

CINYRAS,    CECRIS. 

Ce.  Unhappy  parents  we  !  unhappy  daughter  !  .  .  . 

Gin.  Yet,  to  behold  her  ev'ry  day  more  sad, 
My  heart  hath  not  the  firmness.     Twere  in  vain 
To  be  opposed  .  .  . 

Ce.  0  spouse  !  .  .  .  A  thousand  fears 

Invade  my  heart,  lest  her  excess  of  grief, 
When  she  is  parted  from  us,,  should  destroy  her. 

Gin.  From  her  expressions,  from  her  looks,  and  gestures, 
And  also  from  her  sighs,  it  seems  to  me 
Tnat  by  some  superhuman  agency^ 
She's  fearfully  ' 


Ce.  ;  .^Ah  !  well  I  know, 

,  Implacable,  vindictive  Venus,  well, 
ThyxdSorous  revengfr     Thus_dosl  thou  make  me 
Sone  for  my  irrev'rent  arrogance! 
tSUt  innocent  my  daughter  was  i  ;  I  01  1  1  y 
as  the  delinquent  ;  I  alone  the  culprit  ...  * 
Gin.  0    Heav'ns  !    what   hast   thou    dared  against  the 

goddess  ?  .  .  . 

Ce.  Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  Hear,  Cinyras,  my  fault.  — 
I  beheld 


When  I  beheld  myself  the 
Of  one  who  was  so  loving  as  a  husband. 
A  man  for  captivating  grace  une^ualj^i, 
And  by  him  mother  ol  an  oniy"^au^iter, 
(For  beauty,  modesty,  and~sense,  and  grace 
Throughout  the  worla_unrivaird,)  I  cuiitess, 
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Intoxicated  withjnj_liaj^py  lot, 
I_  ctared  deny  io  ^Snus,  I  afcrip,  .. 

Her  tributary  incense.     Wouldst  thou  more  ? 
xti:4uz^gaiit,  at  last 

!) 


Of  madness  I  arrived,  that  from  ..fay  lips 
I  suffer'd  the  i  in  prudent  boast  to  fall. 
That  by  the  wondrous,  celebrated  beauty 
Of  MyrrhaT  now"more  s  votaries  were  drawn 
"From  "A  si  a,  and  from  ("Treece.Jhanheretofore 
Were  e'er  attracted  to  her  sacred  isIeT 
By  warm  devotion  to  the  Cyprian  queen. 

Cin.  0  !  what  is  this  thou  say'st  ?  .  .  . 

Ce.  Lo,  from  that  day 

Henceforward,  Myrrha  lost  her  peace  ;  her  life, 
Her  beautv.  like  frail  wax  before  the  fire. 
Slowly  consumed  ;  and  nothing  in  our  hands 
From  that  time  seem'd  to  prosper!     Afterwards 
What  did  I  not  attempt  to  soothe  the  goddess  ? 
What  prayers,  what  tears,  what  penitential  rites 
Have  I  not  lavish'd  ?  evermore  in  vain. 

(Jin.  Ill  hast  thou  cloneTO  woman";  and  still  worse 
_  Hath  been  thy  guilta  mjseerjinff  itlrolnlne^ 
A  father  wjiolly  innocent,  perchance 
Jjnight,  by  means  of  me  diatofTaTrites^. 
The  pardon  of  the  goddess  have  obtain'  d  : 
And  yet  perchance  (I  hope)  I  may  succeed.  —  - 
But  meanwhile,  now  indeed  do  I  concur 
In  Myrrn^Jmlgment  ^  thal^ajausTperforce, 
And  with  what  promptitude  w^_can_effecTI^r~ 
Bemove  her  from  this  consecrated_isle.  —  • 
Who  knows  ?  perchance  "the  anger  of  the  goddess 
Will  not  to  other  climes  pursue  her  :  hence 
,  Our  wretched  daughter,  feeling  in  her  breast 
Such  strange  forebodings,  yearns  perchance  so  deeply 
For  her  departure,  on  it  founds  such  hopes.  — 
But  Pereus  comes  :  he's  welcomed  Tie  alone, 
By  taking  her  away  from  us,  can  now 
For  us  our  daughter  save. 

Ce.  0  destiny  ! 
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SCENE  IV. 

CINYRAS,  PEREUS,  CECRIS. 

Pe.  Tardy,  irresolute,  and  apprehensive, 
And  full  of  mortal  wretchedness,  ye  see  me. 
A  bitter  conflict  lacerates  my  heart  : 
I  have,  by  pity  and  a  genuine  love 
Of  others,  not  of  self,  been  conquer'd.     This 
Will  cost  my  life.     No  otherwise  this  grieves  me, 
Than  that  1  thus  have  forfeited  the  power 
To  spend  it  in  your  service  :  but  I  will  not, 
Npi.1  will  never  dragJot^qgelegs^death 
My  dearest  Myrrh  a,  —  IhajMsastrous  tie 
Shall  now  be  torn  asunder  ;  and,  with  that, 
The  thread  of  my  existence. 

Gin.  0  my  son  !  .  .  . 

Still  by  this  name  I  call  thee  ;  and  I  hope 
That  thou  ere  long  will  be  my  son  indeed. 
We,  since  thyself,  have  heard  explicitly 
The  secret  thoughts  of  jMyrrha  :  I  have  taken, 
As  a  true  father,  ev'ry  means  with  her, 
So  that  she  now,  with  absolute  free  will, 
Her  own  unbiass'd  judgment  may  pursue. 
But  'mid  the  winds  the  rock  is  not  so  firm, 
As._she  is  firm  to  thee  :  thee,  thee,  alone 
She  wills,  and  she  solicits  ;  and  she..!  ears 
Xest  thoiTbe  taken  from  her.     ^hejknows  not 
Herself  how  to  adduce  to  us  a  cause 
jFqr  her  despondency  :  her  health  infirm, 
Which  was  the  first  effect  of  .  this,  perchance 
Is  now  its  only,  .cause.     But  her  deep  grief 
Desp/rvp.H  nmioh  pity,  be  it  what  it  may  : 
Nor  should  she  wake  in  thee,  injorgLtlmn  in  .us, 
Any  dissatisfaction.     A  swcvi  solace 
TEou  of  JieFills  wilt  be  :"ontny  firm  lov  e 
Her  hopes  are  founded  all.     What  stronger  proof 
Wouldst  thou  require  than  this  ?  she  will  herself 
At  ftv'ry  TIK\  ftbflTi  firm  1 


(Us,  who  so  dearly  love  her  !)  and  for  this, 
Thft  rpnR^n  given  is  to  be  with  thee 

More  absolutely,  to  become  more  thine. 
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Pe.  Ah,  could  I  trust  to  this !  but  specially 
This  her  abrupt  departure  . . .  Ah,  I  tremble, 
Lest  she  in  thought  designs_ihe  instrument 
To  make  me  of  her  death. 

Ce.  To  thee,  0  Pereus, 

Do  we  confide  her :  fate  to-day  decrees  it. 
Too  certainly,  before  our  very  eyes, 
Here  would  she  lifeless  fall,  if  to  her  will 
Our  hearts  permitted  us  to  persevere 
In  opposition.     Change  of  place  and  scene 
Potently  operates*oii  youthful  minds. 
Then  lay  aside  all  inauspicious  thoughts ; 
And  thinkjtlone  of  making  her  more  happy. 
Bring  to  thy  countenance  its  wonted  joy  ; 
And,  by  avoiding;  mention  of  her  grief. 
Soon  wilt  thou  see  that  grief  itself  subside. 
~~Pe.  May  I  believe,  then,  certainly  believe, 
That  Myrrha  hates  me  not  ? 

Cin.  From  me  thou  mayst 

Believe  it,  yes  !     What  heretofore  I  said, 
Bemember  ;  by  -her  words  I'm  now  convinced, 
That^far  from  being  cause  of  her  distress, 
She  deems  these jtruptials  her  sole  remedy. 
She  must  be  treated  with  indulgence ;  thus 
She  will  submit  to  anything.     Go  thou  ; 
Quickly  prepare  thyself  for  festive  pomp  ; 
And  at  the  same  time  ev'rything  dispose, 
For  taking  from  us  by  to-morrow's  dawn 
Our  much-loved  daughter.     We  will  not  assemble 
Belore  the  altar  of  ihe  puotic  temple, 
In  sight  of  all  the  dwellers  here  in  Cyprus ; 
For  the  long  rite  would  be  an  obstacle 
To  such  a  quick  departure.     We  will  chant 
The  hymeneal  anthemsjn  this  palace. 

Pe.  Thou  hasTrestored  me  suddenly  to  life. 
I  fly ;  and  here  will  instantly  return. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

ETJRYCLEIA,    MYRRHA. 

My.  Dear  Eurycleia,  yes :  thou  seeest  me 
Completely  tranquillized  ;  and  almost  joyous, 
At  my  resolved  departure. 

Eu.  Can  this  be  ?  ... 

Alone  with  Pereus  wilt  thou  hence  depart  ?  .  .  . 
Nor,  of  so  many  of  thy  faithful  handmaids, 
Wilt  thou  select  e'en  one  ?     Not  even  me 
Wilt  thou  distinguish  from  this  wide  neglect?  . . . 
What  will  become  of  me,  my  dearest  child, 
If  thou  abandon  me?  alas !  I  feel 
Ready  to  die  at  the  mere  thought  of  this  . . . 

My.  Ah  !  hold  thy  peace . . .  One  day  I  shall  return  . . . 

Eu.  Ah !    may    the     Heav'ns    grant     this  !      Beloved 

daughter ! .  . . 

I  did  not  think  that  thou  wert  capable 
Of  such  a  stern  resolve :  I  always  hoped 
That  thou  at  last  wouldst  close  my  dying  eyes . . . 

My.  I  should  have  chosen  thee,  and  thee  alone, 
If  I,  by  any  means,  could  have  resolved 
To  take  an  inmate  of  this  palace  with  me .  . . 
But  on  this  point  am  I  inflexible . . . 

Eu.  And     at     to-morrow's     dawn     thou     go'st     from 
hence  ?  . . . 

My.  I  from  my  parents  have  at  length  obtain'd 
Permission  to  do  this  ;  the  rising  sun 
Will  see  our  vessel  wafted  from  this  shore. 

Eu.  Auspicious  be  the  day  to  thee  ! . . .  Could  I 
Know  thou  wert  only  happy ! . . .  'Tis,  in  truth, 
A  cruel  and  a  mortifying  joy, 
That  thou  dost  manifest  in  leaving  us ... 
Yet,  if  it  please  thee,  I  will  weep,  though  mute, 
With  thy  afflicted  mother  . . . 

My.  Wherefore  thus 

My  heart  already  too  assailable 
Dost  thou  assail  ?  . . .  Why  force  me  thus  to  weep  ?  . . . 
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Eu.  And  how  can  I  suppress  my  bursting  tears  ?  .  .  . 
This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  behold, 
And  shall  embrace  thee.     Thou  forsakes  t  me, 
With  many  years  bow'd  down,  and  still  more  bow'd 
With  wretchedness.     I  shall  be  in  my  grave 
At  thy  return,  if  that  should  ever  be  : 
Some  tears,  I  hope  that  .  .  .  thou  at  least  wilt  give  .  .  . 
To  the  remembrance  ...  of  thy  Eurycleia  .  .  . 

My.  For  pity's  sake  ^  .  0  !  quit  .me  ;  or  at  least 
thee;  hold  thy  peace.  " 


It  is  my  duty  now  to  De  to  all 
Inflexible  ;  and  chiefly  to  myself.  — 
This  is  a  day  to  nuptial  joy  devoted. 
Now,  if  thou  e'er  hast  loved  me,  I  require 
thee  to-day  the  last  hard  proof  of 


Kestrain_Jhy  tears.  .  .  .  and,  mine.  —  1  seealready 
My  spouse  approaching.     Let  all  grief  be  mute. 

SCENE  II. 

PEREUS,    MYRRHA,    EURYCLEIA. 

Pe.  Thy  father,  Myrrha,  hath  transported  me 
With  unexpected  joy  :  my  destiny, 

Which  I  expected  trembling,  he  himself  /\^t—  ^  4r*^p*\ 

Hath  cheerfully  announced  to  me  as  happy. 
Since  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  to-morrow's  dawn, 
At  thy  command,  shall  see  my  sails  unfurl'd. 
At  least  I'm  pleased  that  both  thy  parents  yield 
Contentedly  and  placidly  to  this  : 
For  me  no  other  pleasure  can  there  be, 
Save  that  of  satisfying  thy  desires. 

My.  Yes,  much-loved  spouse  ;  for  by  this  tender  name 
Already  I  accost  thee  ;  if  a  wish 
My  bosom  ever  fervently  inspired, 
JLam  all-burning:  at  the  break  of  day 
T*Tl  .PI9.  froTY1  hftngfii  1T1  r-°mpany  with  'thee, 
Andsol  will.     To  find  myself  at  once 
With  thee~alone  ;  no  longer  tojjehnld 


ong  iEe  wrtriBSSgspperchance  the 
Ot"  my  distress;  to  sailin  unknown  seas  ; 
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To  land  in  countries  hitherto  unseen ; 
To  breathe  a  fresh  invigorating  air ; 
And  evermore  to  witness  at  my  side, 
Beaming  with  exultation,  and  with  love, 
2T  spouse  like  theeTall  this,  I  am  convinced, 
"Will  in  a  short  time  make  me  once  again 

]Huch_as  T  user!  to  hft         ijpss  irlrsnmA  iliAn 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  to  thee.     Meanwhile, 

My  state  will  stand  in  need  of  some  indulgence  ; 

But,  be •"asairrftfTfKa.f.  tlpVwflt-rrfif;  lfl.st.  Irrn^; 

My  grief,  if  never  to  my  mind  recall1  d, 
1  Will  be  eradicated  soon.     Do  thou, 
'  Of  my  abandon'd  and  paternal  realm, 

Of  my  disconsolate  and  childless  parents, 

In  short,  of  nothing,  that  was  once  my  own, 

Once  precious  to  my  h ear  t  .j^ffiinfLaae-aEer . 

Nor  even  breathe  to  me  their  thrilling  names. 

This,  this  will  be  the_only_  remedy 

That  will  for  ever  staunch  the  bitter  fount 

Of  my  all-fearful,  never-ceasing  tears": 

Pe.  Strange  .and  unparallel'd  is  thy  design, 

O  Myrrha :  ah,  may  Heav'n  in  mercy  grant 

That  thou  mayst  not,  when  'tis  too  late,  repent  it ! — 

Yet,  though  my  heart  the  flatt'ring  thought  admits  not 

Of  being  dear  to  thee,  I  am  resolved 

Blindly  to  execute  each  wish  of  thine. 

ProvidecTthat  my  destiny  decrees 

That  I  should  ne'er  be  worthy  of  thy  love, 

My  life,  which  only  for  thy  sake  I  keep, 

(That  life  which  I  had  sacrificed  already 

With  my  own  hand,  if  I  had  been  to-day 

Forced  to  relinquish  thee,)  this  life  of  mine, 

Since  for  this  sacred  purpose  thou  hast  deign'd 

To  make  a  choice  of  me,  I  consecrate 

F&r  ever  to  thy  griel;     ToTweep  with  thee, 

If  thou  shouldst  wighjt,;.  with  festivity, 

And  mirthful  sports,  to  make  the  time  pass  by 

With  lighter  wings,  and  cheat  thee  of  thy  cares  ; 

Witli  care  unceasing,  to  anticipate 

All  thy  desires  :  to  ahqw  myself  at  all  times, 

Whichever  most  thou  wishest  me  to  be,_ 
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Thy  hiisljaiLdr-l^veyH^^^^;  frienclr  or  sercan  ti_ 
Behold,  to  what  I_pledge  myself  :  in  this^ 
And  this  alone,  my  glory  and  my  life 
Will  all  be  centred.     Yet,  by  this  unmoved, 
If  thou  canst  never  love  me,  still,  methinks, 
I  cannot  b^  t.Tia  object  of  thy  hate. 

My.  What   say'st  thou?     Learn,   ah  !  -better,  .learn,  to 


Better  to  value  Myrrha  and  thyself. 

To  thy  so"nufflerous  end6Wments,fhoti 

Addest  such  boundless  love,  thaJLthQB-dgBSgffiSt 

A  far,  far  fliff'Tfi-nt.  "objec^  ^rnysft)^  /£u, 

Love  in  my  bosom  will  enshrine  his  fires, 

When  he  fias"<5teaTM  it  of  UK  blighting  tears. 

An  ample  and  mdubitable^pTOtyf^ 

Of  this,  thou'lt  find,  iji  seeing  that  to-day 

I  choose  thee  as  thejoealerjof  my  woes  ; 

TEaTTesfeem  thee,  tfcat  with  loftyvoice 

I  hail  thee  as  my  only  true  4gliv'reri 

Never  till  now  did  accents  sweet  as  these 
Flnw  from  thv  beauteous  lips  :  within  my  heart 
Engraved  in  characters  of  fire  they  live.  — 
Behold,  the  priests,  and  all  the  festal  train, 
And  our  dear  parents,  hither  come.     My  spouse, 
Ah  !  may  this  moment  be  to  thee  propitious, 

SCENE  III. 

Priests,  Chorus  of  Children,  Maidens,  and  old  Men  ;  CINYRAS, 
CECRIS,  PEOPLE,  MYRRHA,  PEREOS,  EURYCLEIA. 

Cin.  Beloved  children,  I  infer,  at  least, 
A  joyful  augury  from  seeing  you 
Going  before  us  to  the  sacred  rite. 
On  thy  face,  Pereus,  transport  is  express'd  ; 
A-nd  T  behold  my  daughtrrV,  rmintrnnnno 
Serene  and  resolute.     The  deities 
WrUTTooks  benign  assuredly  regard  us.  — 
WTith  copious  incense  bcrtlle"  altars  hqajp'd  ; 
Peal  forth  the  song,  to  make  the  gods  propitious  ; 
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^onr  grateful  and  jeypted  hymns. 
In  sounding  accents  echo  to  the  skies. 

CHORUS.1 

Hymen,  benignant  deity,  of  Love 

The  "brother,  of  frail  man  the  soothing  friend  ; 

On  us  propitiously  do  thou  descend  ; 
And  bid  henceforth  these  happy  votaries  prove 
A,  jflame  so  pure  from  thy  inspiring  breath, 
That  nothing  may  extinguish  it,  but  death.  — 

CHILDREN. 

Come  to  us,  Hymen,  with  triumphant  joy  ; 

Borne  On  thy  brnt,]lAr'« 


MAIDENS. 

With  his  own  craft  deceive  the  treach'rous  boy, 
Kob  him  of  darts,  of  quiver,  and  of  bow. 

OLD   MEN. 

But  do  thou  come  exempt  from  all  his  arts, 
His  soft  carriees-^nd4aei^imi»^ife»r~ 


CHORUS. 

And  deign,  0  Hymen,  to  unite  two  hearts, 

In  mutual  love  unmatch'd,  with  thy  firm  ties.___ 

Eu.  Daughter,  what  ails  thee  ?  dost  thou  tremble  ?  .  .  . 

Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 
My.  Peace  .  .  .  peace  .  .  . 
Eu.  But  yet  ... 

My.  No,  no  ;  I  do  not  tremble.  — 

CHORUS. 

Mother  sublime  of  Hymen-and  of  Love, 

A 


Whoso  high  supremacy  in  Ucav'n  above, 
Or  in  f  hjeZiaB^iioiia~dare  ta-disavow  ; 

1  Iii  case  the  Chorus  should  not  sing,  each  stanza  should  be  preceded  by 
a  short  symphony  adapted  to  the  words,  which  should  then  be  recited. 
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Yenus^deigii 


Upon  jthis  jpair^£oj3itio_u^l2_tp  smile  ; 
If  ft'ffr  t-frftTJtfi&W..this  thy  sacred  isle 

Thy  kind  protection  haply  might  obtain. 

CHILDREN. 

Those  peerless  charms  from  theje  derive  their  birth, 
Bestow'd  ^njlyrrha  with  suc]^  lavish  wealth; 

MAIDENS. 

Restoring  her  once  more  to  joy  and  health, 
Be  pleased  tojleave  thy  image  on  the  earth  ; 

OLD  MEN. 

Lastly,  make  her  the  mother  of  a  race 
So  noble,  that  their  father  may  confess, 
(jcrandsires.  and  subjects,  tnat  pasTwretchedness 
_    Is  all  forgotten  in  their  matchless  grace.  — 

CHORUS. 

Benignant  goddess,  gloriously  unfold, 

From  the  pure  azure  of  the  heav'nly  height, 
Drawn  by  thy  swans  withpiumes  ofHowny  white, 

Throned  m_thy  chariot  otL  transTuceirrgold, 

Thy  form  majestical;  find  by  thy  side 
Have  thy  two  sons  ;  thy^rosy  veil  so  fair, 
As  at  thy  shrine  theykneel,  cast  o'er  this  pair, 

And  let  two  bodies  one  soleT  spiritfliide. 

Ce.  Yes,  daughter,  yes  ;  with  meek  subserviency 
Thou  always  soughtestJiQ-secjiretiie  favor 
Of-'Trar  all-'pow]rfuLgojliiess  TTBirETTEfeS  '!  .  .  . 
Thy  count'nance  changes?  .  .  .  Thou  art  .faint,  .and  trem- 
blin? 


ng      .  . 

.ro.ft  th      f 


sna.ro.ft  thy  falfringr  Jrnp.p.H  .  .  . 


My.  .  For  pity's  sake, 

Do  not,  0  mother,  with  thy  accents  bring 
My  constancy  to  too  severe  a  test  : 
Icannot  answer  for  my  countenance  ;  .  .  . 
But  this  I  know,_the  purpose  ofjuy  >»  «**"•*- 
Is  steady  and  immu  ta  ble. 
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Eu.  I  feel 

As  if,  for  her,  I  were  about  to  die. 

Pe.  Ah !  more  and  more  lier  countenance  is  troubled  ?  . .  / 
O  what  a  tremor  now  assaults  my  frame  ! — 

CHORUS. 

Pure  Faith,  and  Concord,  lasting  and  divine, 

Have  placed  in  this  fond  couple's  breast  their  shrine  ; 

And  fell  Alecto,  and  her  sisters  dread, 

In  vain  their  torches*  lurid  glarejwould  shed, 

On  the  brav^  hr^rvm  r>f  +,hp>  Trrjflfi  g£J_^»^ 

Whose  praises  all  our  pow'r  exceed  : 
While  deadly  Discord,  frantic  with..-despair, 

Upon  himself  in  vain  dotlTIeed  .  .  . 

My.  What  is  it  that  ye  say  ?    My  heart  already 
By  all  .the  baneful  Furies  is  assailed.         ^^^^^  .  *  ' •*M 
See^thfim^^ihej-abid^isters  round  me  glare  ^ 

With  sable  torches,  and  with  snaky  scourge  :  ^  ^  \\>  -  ^  *-'' s 
Behold  the  torches,  which  these  nuptials  merit  .  .  . 

Gin.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  do  I  hear  ? 

Ge.  My  child,  thou  ravest . .  . 

Pe.  0  fatal  rites !  ye  ne'er  shall  be  perform'd  . . . 

My.  — But  what  ?  the  hymns  have  ceased  ?  ...  Who  to 

his  breast 

Thus  clasps  me  ?    Where  am  I  ?     What  have  I  said  ? 
Am  I  a  spouse  already  ?  .  .  . 

Pe.  Thou  art  not, 

MyrrhaT  espoused  ;  nnr  sha.1t  tfmn  p.ver  bft^^ 
The  spouse  of  Pereus  :  thisj_gwear. Jo_thee. 
^oTless  intense,  but  differenfto  thine, 
The  execrable  Furies  taar  rny  heart. 
Thou  hast  made  me  a  fable  to  the  world ; 
And  to  myself,  e'en  more  than  I'm  to  thee, 

An  Object  Of  QhhnvrAJTpft-     I   thr  t.ln'a 

Will  not  make  thee  unhappy.     Thou  hast  now, 

Though  'gainst  thy  will,  in  full  betray 'd^thyself : 

And  thou  hast  finally  beyofi'dltHndoTibf 

^Proved  the  invincible  and  long  aversion, 

Which  thou  hast  chen&bM  towards  me.     Both  are  happy, 

That  thou  hast  thus  betray'd  thyself  in  time ! 
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Now  from  the  self-imposed  and  hated  yoke 
Art  thou  released  for  ever.     Safe  art  thou, 
And  from  all  ties  exempt.     Henceforth  will  I 
Remove  for_eyerfrom  thy  troubled  sight 

My  ndimiA_prftSftTifift  .  ,_.'Sa.t.iatift<1~fl.n 

I'lljnake  thee  now  .  .  .  Ere  long  shalt  thou  be.  told 
What  -was  the  last  resource  of  him  whojost  thee. 


SCENE  IV. 

CINYRAS,   MYRRHA,  CECRIS,  EURYCLEIA,  PRIESTS,  CHORUS,  PEOPLE. 

Gin.  The  rite  is  now  profaned  ;  hence,  hence  this  pomp, 
This  ineffectual  pomp  ;  let  all  hymns  cease.  •"^ 

Meanwhile,  0  priests,  withdraw  elsewhere.     I  fain 
(Unhappy  sire  !)  would  weep  at  least  unseen. 

SCENE  V. 

CINYRAS,  MYRRHA,  CECRIS,  EURYCLEIA. 

ELI.  Ah  !  far  more  dead  than  living,  Myrrha  stands 
See  ye  that  I  can  scarce  support  her  form  ? 
_n_daiiglrtey  !    .^i 

Gin.  Women,  leave  her  to  herself 

A  prey,  and  to  her  own  flagitious  juries.       "'"^* 
She,  with  her  unexampled  waywardness, 

"Spite  of  inypeltV'P'Ta.at'lifl.t.'h  rp.nflftffijnft 

Inflexible  and  j^rjiel  :  fttt_her.^ta_te 

No  more  I  feel  compassion.     She  herself, 

Almost  againsifthe  ^wishes  of  her  parents, 

Would  to  the  altar  come  :  and  this  alone 

To  shame  us  with  her  own  disgrace  an3_ours  ?  .  '.  . 

Thou  tpo_compaasi.onate,  deluded  motheE 

.Leave  her  :  if  hitherto  we  were  not  stern, 

The  day  at  length  is  come  to  ^be_soT 

My.  Yes  : 

'Tis  as  it  should  be  :  Cinyras,  be  thou 
With  me  inexorable  ;  for  nought  else 
I  wish  ;  nought  else  I  will.     He,he  alone  ^ 
Can  terminate  the  bitter  martyrdom 
Of  an  unhappy  and  unworthy  daughter.  — 
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Plungejbhou  within  my  breast  that  vernyefnl  sword, 
VVliicii  now  is  hanging  idly  by  thy  side  : 
Thou  gavest  me  this  wretched^  hateful  life  ; 
llake_ihou_rt_froni  me  :  IoT~the  last,  last  gift 
For  which  I  supplicate  thee  .  .  .  Ah,  reflect, 

If  thou   thyRfllf,  fl/nd   TyjjjTjj^jn|Tp-pjjght-  haild, 

Dost  not  destroy  me,  thou  reservest_me~^ 
To^perjshby  ra^iWiu  And  for  nought_else. 

Gin.  0  daughter  !  .  .  . 

Ge.  0  sad  words  !  .  .  .  0  speechless  anguish  !  .  .  . 

Ah  !  thou'rt  a  father  ;  thou  a  father  art  ;  ... 
Wherefore  exasperate  her  ?  ...  Is  she  not 
Sufficiently  afflicted?  .  .  .  Thou  see'sif  clearly 
That  she  is  scarce  the  mistress  of  herself; 
Her  reason  sinks  beneath  her  mighty  anguish  .  .  . 

Eu.  0  Myrrha  ...  daughter,  .  .  .  dost  thou  hear  me 

not?  .  .  . 
My  tears,  .  .  .  prevent  .  .  .  my  utterance  .  .  . 

Gin.  0  state  !  .  .  . 

By  such_a  dreadful  sight  I  am  o'ercome  .  .  . 
Ah  !  yesTI  am  e'en  yet  too  much  a  fatEer  ; 
And  of  all  fathers  most  unfortunate  .  . 


Already  by  compassion,  niurw  Lhan-rage, 
Am  I  possess^T^T'wiirTDetake  myself 


Elsewhere  to  weep.    Watch  over  her,  meanwhile.  — 
As  soon  as  she  shall  have  regain'd  her  reason, 
She  must  prepare  to 


SCENE  VI. 

CECRIS,   MYRRHA,   EURYCLEIA. 

Eu.  Ah  see,  once  more  her  senses  she  resumes  . 
Ge.  Leave  me  alone  with  her,  good  Eurycleia  ; 
I  would  speak  to  her. 

SCENE  VII. 

CECRIS,    MYRRHA. 

My.  —  Has  my  father  gone  ?  .  .  . 

He,  then,  he  will  not  kill  me  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  do  thou 
In  pity,  mother,  give  to  me  a  sword  ; 
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Ah,  yes ;  if  there  indeed  remains  in  thee 

The  shadow  oftfry  lr>vp.  -for  nif>,  a  pwrorl 

Give  me~thyself,  without-delay.     I  am 

In  full  possession  of  my  faculties ; 

And  well  I  know  the  mighty  consequence 

Of  this  my  fervent  prayer  :..ak»Jtriist  for - 

My  judgment ;  trust  it  while  there  yet  is  time : 

Thou  wilt  repent  hereafter,  but  in  vain, 

If  thou  to-day  dost  grant  me  not  a  sword. 

Ce.  Belov^drchi^TTTO^lleav'ns  !  .  7T  assuredly 
From  grief  thou  ravest.     From  thy  mQtk&r  thau 
Wouldst  never  ask  a  sword  ...— No w^let  us  speak 
No  more  of  nuptial  rites  :  a  strength  of  mind 
Not  to  be  paralleFd,  hath  led  thee  on 
To  execute  thy  promise ;  but,  in  truth, 
Stronger-ill a,n  Rftlf  wa,a  nature:  fervently 
For  this  I  thank  the  gods.    ~Thou  sEalt  "beaver 
Clasp'd  in  the  arms  of  thy  indulgent  mother : 
And  if  to  endless  tears  thou'rt  self-condenm'd, 


IwTir 


weep  also  evermore 

NOT*  p.vp.r,  even  for  an  inslantr~teava_thee  : 
We  will  be'  one  in  all  things  ;  e'en  thy  grief, 
Sinnft  it,  will  not  a bandon  jhee,~will  I 

Appropriate  to  myself.     And  thou  shalt  find 
In  me  a  sister,  rather  than  a  mother  .  .  . 
But  what,  0  Heav'ns,  is  this  ?  .  . .  Beloved  chi 
Art  thou  incensed  'gainst  me  ?  ^ .  .  j^epellest 
RefuHcat  (AT  enlbrace"me  ?  and  dost^arT' 


Alag_!  0  daughter, .  .^.e'en  towards  thy  mother?  .  . 

My.  Ah !  too  much  it  increases  my  despair, 
Even  the  seeing  thee  :  thou,  more  and  more, 
Bendestjny  heart  wlje,p  them  ftmhranest  me  .  .  .— 
IQas ! . . .  what  do  I  say  ?  . . .  Beloved  mother ! . . . 
A  vileT  ungrateful,  and  unworthy,  daughter 
Am  I,  who  love  deserve  not.     Leave  thou  me 
To  my  dire  destiny ; . .  .  — -  or  if  thou  feel 
For  me  true  pity,  I  repeat  it  to  thee, 
Kill  me. 

Ce.       Ah,  rather  should  I  kill  myself^ 
Jf  I  were  doorn'd  to  lose  thee  :~cruel  one ! 
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Canst  thou  speak  to  me,  and  repeat  to  me 
So  horrible  a  wish  ?  —  I  rather  will 
From  this  hour  forth  perpetually  watch 
Over  thy  life. 

My.  Thou,  thou  watch  o'er  my  life  ? 

Must  I,  at  ev'ry  instant,  I,  "behold  theal 
Thou  evermore'  before  my  eyes^  'Ah,  first 
I  wiU  that  these  same  eyes  of  mine  be  closed 
In  everlasting  darkness  :  I  myself 
Wi  ii  these  my  very  hands  would  pluck  them  first 
From  my  own  face  .  .  . 

Ce.  0  Heav'ns  !  What  hear  I?  .  .  .  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

Thou  mak'st  me  shudder.     Then  thou  hatest  me  ?  ... 
I     My.  Xb-Qu  first,  thou  ;sole.  eternal,  fatal  cause 
I  Of  all  my  wrejchedness  .  .  .  •  >-^vJv^ 

Ce.  What  words  are  these  ?  .  .  . 

O  daughter  !  .  .  .  I  the  cause  ?  .  .  .  But,  see,  thy  tears 
Gush  forth  in  torrents  .  .  . 

My.  Pardon,  pardon  me  !  .  .  . 

It  is  not  I  that  speak  ;  an  unknown  power  > 
Rules  my  distemper'  d  organs  .  .  .  Dearest  mother! 
Tw"mH5hJjiau  L  loyest  me  ;  and,  l  '.  .  . 

~~Ce.  Dost  thou 

Deem  me  the  cause?  .  .  . 

My.  Yes,  thou,  alas  !  hast  been, 

In  giving  life  to  such  an  impious  wretch, 

use  oi~all  mv  woes  :  an 
If  thou  refusest  now  to  take  it  from  me  ; 
Kow  that  I  importune  thee  ibr  this  deed 
So  fervently.     There  yet  is  time  for  this  ; 
Still  am  I  innocent,  almost  .  .  .  —  But,  0  !  .  .  . 
Against  such  agonies  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  languid  .  .  .  frame  .  .  . 

my  senseTMJae  .  . 


Ce7~To  thy  "apartments  suffer  me  to  lead  thee. 
Thou  need'st  some  cordial  to  restore  thy  strength  ; 
This  transient  frenzy,  trust  me,  hath  arisen 
From  too  long  fasting.     Ah,  come  thou.;-  in.  me. 
Fully  confide  :  I,  I  alone  will  servejhge. 
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ACT   V. 

SCENE  I. 

CINYRAS. 

Cin.  0  ill-starr'd,  wretched  Pereus  !    Too  true  lover ! . . . 
Ah,  had  I  been  more  swift  in  my  arrival, 
Thou  hadst_not  then  perchance  withinjbhy  breast 
The  fatal  weapon  TTurTectT^U  greatTHeav'ns ! 
What  will  his  poor  bereaved  father  say  ? 
Espoused  and  joyful  he  expected  him ; 
Now  will  he  see  him  brought  before  his  eyes, 
JByJbig  own  hands  destroy'd,  a  lifeless  jgorpge .  — 
But  LTalas !  am  1  then  iess~thah  he 
Despairing  as  a  father  ?     Is  this  life, 
The  state  in  which,  amid  atrocious  furies, 
TEa  frantic  jMyrrha  pines  ?  and  is  this  life, 
5Ca. -which  we're  doom'.d  by  her  mysterious  pangs  ? — 
But  I  will  question  her ;  and  I  have  arm'd 
My  heart  in  iron  mail.     She  well  deserves 
(And  this  she  knows)  my  anger ;  as  a  proof, 
She  tardily  obeys  my  summons  hither : 
Yfltt  my  ™wnTna.nfl_^ath  shealready  heard 
By  the  third  messenger. — ^STssuredly 
Beneath  ijiese  pangs  of  hers  there  is  conceal'd 

rat. 


Bftp.rp.i-.  Tin  1ftsfrlrf-n.dful  than  important. 
I,  from  her  lips,  will  now  hear  all  the  tntCE,  ' 
Or  never,  never  more  will  I  henceforth     > 
Admit  her'^jny'presence  .  . .  But.  (0  Heav'ns!) 
If"»ho'o  'eoiT^emnd  to  everlasting  tears, 
Though  innocent,  by  force  of  destiny,     r 
And  by  tne  anger  of  offended  gods, 
Should  I  to  such  calamities  as  these 
Add  the  displeasure  of  a  father  ?     Should  I, 
Despairing,  and  despised,  abandon  her 
To  ling'ring  death  ?  . . .  Alas !  at  such  a  thought 
My  heart  doth  break .  .  .  But,  yet,  in  part,  at  least, 
'Tis  indispensable  that  I  should  hide, 
From  her,  m  this  my  last  experiment, 
My  boundless  fondness.     Never  hath  she  yet 
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Heard..ina^address  her  in 

No  maiden  surely  hath  a  heart  so  firm, 

As  may  suffice  to  hear  without  emotion 

The  unaccustorn'd  menace  of  a  father.  — 

At  length  she  comes.  —  Alas,  how  she  approaches 

With  tardy  and  reluctant  steps  !     It  seems 

As  if  she  came  to  die  before  my  eyes. 

SCENE  II. 


/7 
U 


CINYRAS,    MYRRHA. 

Gin.  —  Myrrha,  I  never,  never  could  have  thought 

qt  thon  r^gardiodallipt  thy  father's  honor  ; 
Thou  hast  top  certainly  of  this  convinced  me 
Qn-t^js^day  iatal  to  us  ^\  bjrtyg^ 
That  triou  shouIcisFnow  relucTantly  oTJey 
Thy^  sire's  express  and  oft-repeated  summons, 
E^jn  this  was  less  expected  tnaioririe^otEerT'^' 

My.  .  .  .  Thou  of  my  life  art  arbiter  supreme  .  .  . 
I^.didLiffi£lore_  jfromjjifie  .  .  .  myself,  .  .  .  erewhile,  .  .  . 
And.  an  this  very  spot,  .  .  .  t^e  punishment  .  .  . 
Qf  my  so  many,  .  .  .  and  enormous  faults  ...  — 
My  mother,  too,  was  present  ;  .  .  .  wherefore  then  .  .  . 
Didst  thou  not  kill  me  ?  .  .  . 

Gin.  It  is  time,  0  Myrrha, 

Yes,  it  is  time  to  al£er  thy  deportment. 
In  vain  thou  usest  accents  of.  despair  -T 
In"vain  despairing  and  confounded  looks 
Thou  fixest  011  the  ground.     Through  all  thy  grief, 
Ala^joo  evidently  sharne>  appears  ; 
.GuiltyHhou  feerstlgy  seTT  "Thy  heaviest  fault, 
Is  thy  cQncealrnent  with  thy  father  :  hence 
His  anger  thoroughly  tho]i_rnejrite§t  ; 
An^TThat  the  partiaj^ji3Ini^1gfiT1t,  1mm 
I  bore  to  thee.  my  dear  and  only  daughter. 
Henceforth  should  cease.  —  But  what  ?  thy  tears  gush  forth 
Thou  tremblest  ?  shudderest  ?  .  .  .  and  thou  art  silent  ?  — 
Would,  then,  thy  father's  anger  be  to  thee 
An  insupportable  infliction  ? 

My.  Ah!... 

Worse  .  ,  .  than  the  worst  of  deaths  . 
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Cm.  Hear  me.—  Thou  hast 

Render'^  thy,paj:eni»^A&  thou  hast  thyself, 
A  fable  to  the  world,  by  the  sad  end 
Which  thou  hast  given  to  thy  nuptialjites. 
_Thg_cruel  outrage  has  cut  short  already 
The  days  of  wretched  Pereus  .  .  . 

MyT^  _  Heav'ns  !  what  hear  I  ? 

Gin.  Yes,  dead  is  Pereus,;  and  'tis  thou  hast  slain  "him. 
Soon  as  he  left  our  presence,  he  withdrew, 
Alone,  and  lay  mute  anguish  overwhelmed, 
Tojlgjpartments  :  no  man  durst  pursue  him. 
Too  late,  alas  !  I  came  .  .  .  He  lay,  transfix'd 
By  his  own  dagger,  in  a  sea  of  blood  : 
To  me,  liis  eyes  bediming  "with  ^ears,  and  death. 
He  raised  ;  .  .  .  and,  'mid  his  latest  sighsTTie  breathed 
Tlie  name  of  Myrrha  from  his  lips.—  Ungrateful  .  .  . 

My.  Ah,  say  no  more  to  me  .  .  .  I,  1  alone 
Deserve  to  breathe  my  last  .  .  .  And  yet  I  live  ? 

Gin.  The  horrid  anguish  of  the  wretched  father 


Of  Pftrpmf^  T  a1rmp.£fl,Ti  comprehend. 
Lwho  at  once  am  wretched  and  a  father  : 
"Hence,!'  m  aware  what  now  must  be  his  rage, 
His  hatred,  and  his  thirst  to  wreak  on  us 
A  just  and  bitter  vengeance.  —  Hence,  not  moved 
By  terror  of  his  arms,  but  by  a  just 
Compassion  for  his  son,  I  am  resolved 
To  know  from  thee,  as  doth  bent  a  father 
Offencted.  and  deceived,  (and.  at  all  risks 

Do  T  insist  rm  tip  a. 


Of  such  a  horrible  catastrophe.  — 
TSTyrrha,  in  vain  wouTcfsFlnbu  conceal  it  from  me  : 
Thou  by  thy  each  least  gesture  art  betray'd.  — 
Thy  broken  wordsj_the  changes  of  thy^face, 
Now  dyed  with  scarletr  and  with  hues  of  ^eath 
Now  blanch'd  :  thy  mute  and  bosom-heaving  sighs  ; 
The  ling'rinff  hectic  that  consumes  thy  'frame  ; 
Thy  restless  ^glancefmdirect  and  stolen  : 
Thy  dumb  confusion;  and  tne  cleaving  shame, 
And  blushing  consciousness  tftat  ne^er  forsakes  thee  : 
Ah  !  all  that  1  behold  in  thee  persuades,  mS;  — 
AncTiuellecttial  thy  denial  is,  ~-^  ~ 
That  these  thy  fuHe^l>n~.  Tyjoye's  jphildren  are. 
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My.  I  ?  .  .  .  love's  ?  ...  Ah,  think  it  not  !  ...  Thou  art 

deceived. 

Gin.  The  more  that  thou  deniest  it,  the  more 
Am  I  convinced  of  this.__And  ..I,  alas.  ! 

weTTassured,  that..this  thy  flame, 
thou  so  pertinaciously  dost  hide, 
To  some  jiegrading;  objeci  owfta  its  Jbirth. 

!$ft/r~Alas  !  .  .  .  what  art  thou  thinking?.  .  .  Thou  wilt 

not 

Destroy  me  with  thy  sword  ;  .  .  .  and  thou  meanwhile  .  .  . 
Destroyest  me  with  words  .  .  . 

Gin.  And  darest  thou 

Assert  to  mft  that  thrm'rt  nntonfVh'dJry  love  ? 

And  shouldst  thou  tell  me  so,  and  ^ven  dare 
Also  to  swear  it.  1  "should  deem  thee  perjured.  — 
But  who  is  ever  worthy  of  thy  heart, 
If  Pereus,  true,  incomparable  lover, 
QouldLnot  indeed,  obtain  It?;  —  But  so  fierce 
Are  thy  emotions  ;  .  .  .  such  thy  agitation  ; 
So  conscious  and  so  passionate  thy  shame  ; 
And  in  such  terrible  vicissitudes 
The  conflict  of  these  passions  is  engraved 

TTprtT)  t'hy  nmmt.ftTia.-nfflV  Jjhjj.J 


Thy  lips  deny  the  charge  .  .  . 

My.  Ah,  wouldst  thou  then  .  .  . 

E'en  in  thy  presence  .  .  .  make  me  .  .  .  die  ...  of  shame  ?  .  .  . 
And  thou  a  father  ? 

Gin.  And  wouldst  thou  with  cruel, 

Inflexible,  and  unavailing  silence, 
Poison,  and  prematureiy^ermmate 
The  days  of  a  fond  j&tjier  wjio  doth  love  the&. 
Far  better  than  Mmsel'f  ?-—  I  m  yet  a  father: 
jbamsh  ihy  iear  ;  whatever  be  thy  flame, 
(So  that  I  once  might  see  thee  happy)  I, 
If  thou  confess^it  to  mfi,  for  thy  sake, 
Ain  capallle  of  any  ^ 


J_and"s"Eili  1  see  "Iuahap.n.y,  daughter^ 

Thtystru^glo  generous  and  hurrilik'. 
WliicE*  tears'  thy  heart  to  piecesljetwixt  love 
^\ncljj.uty.  ;  I'hou  hast  donejoa.mucii  aligsdy, 
To  sense  of  right  self-sacrificed  :  but  love, 
More  pow'rfurthan  thyself,  forbids  the""" 
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Passion  may  ..ha  .excused ..;  its  impulses 
Oft  foil  our  besl-findeav-ors  to  resist  them  ; 
But  to  withhold  thy  secret  from  thy  father, 
Who  prays  for,  who  commands,  thy  confidence, 
Admits  of  no  excuse; 

My.  ~  — 0  death,    0  death, 

Whom  I  so  much  invoke,  wilt  thou  still  be 
Deaf  to  my  grief?. . . 

Gin.  Ah,  daughter,  try  to  calm, 

Ah^  try  tojsalm  thy  heart :  if  thpu  wilt  not 
Make  me  hereafter  more  incensed  against  thee, 
I  fl.jy\  fllffia^y  alniost  parvified  • 
Provided  thou  wilt  speak  to  me.     Ah,  speak 
To  me,  as  to  a  brother.  J^eii  L 
"Hove  by  experience  know  :  lEajaame  ._.  . 

My.  0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

I  love,  yes  prince  thou  forcest  me  to  say  it ; 
I  desperately  love-  and  love  in  vain. 
But,  who^s  the  object  of  that  hopeless  passion, 
Nor  thou,  nor  any  one,  shall  ever  know : 
He  knows  it  not  himself-.  7 
Almost  deny  it  to  my  self > 

Cin.  And  I 

Both  will,  and  ought  to  know  it.     Nor  canst  thou 
Be  cruel  to  thyself,  except  thou  be 
At  the  same  time  still  more  so  to  -JEhy  parents. 


Who  thee-adore,  thee  only.     Speak,  ah,  speak!  — 

Thou  see'st  already,  from  an  angry  father, 

That  I  become  a  weeping  supplicant  : 

Thou  canst  not  die,  without  condemning  us 

Tp_share  thy  tomb.  —  He,  whosoe'er  he  be,  v^eSS^V 

Whom  thou  dost  love,  .1  will  that  he  be  thine.X        !' 

The  monarch's  foolish  pride  can  never  tear 

The  true-love  of  a.f  a  ther  from  nry  breast. 

TEy  love",  thy  hand,  my  realm,  may  well  convert 

The  lowest  individual  to  a  rank 

Lofty  and  noble  :  and  I  feel  assured 

That  he  whom  thou  couldst  love,  could  never  be 

h  nt  " 


T:  the  cost, 
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My.  Me  saved  ?  .  .  .  What  dreamest  thou  ?  .  .  . 

These  yery  words  accelerate  my  death  .  .  . 
..  Let  TYift,  for  pity's  sake^ahJL.et  me  quickly 
For  ever  .  .  .  drag  myself  .  .  .  from  thee  .  .  . 

Gin.  O  daughter, 

Sole,  and  beloved  ;  0,  what  say'st  thou  ?  Ah  ! 
\  Come  to  thy  father's  arms}  —  0  Heav'ns  !  like  one 
Distract,  and  frantic,  thou  repellest_me  ? 
Thou  then  dost  hate  Jhy  fatherTand  dost  thou 
Burn  with  so  vile  a  passion  that  thou  fearest  .  .  . 

My.  Ah  no,  it  is  not  vile  ;  .  .  .  my  flame  is  guilty; 
Nor  ever  ... 

Gin.  What  is  this  thou  sayest  ?     Guilty, 

Provided  that  thy  sire  condemn  it  jiot, 
It  cannot  fc*  -  TO  veal  it. 

My.  ...  Thou  wouldst  see 

Eyenjhat  sire  himself  wrThHtoror  sEudder, 
If  it  sh^uldj^aGFthe  ears  of  .  .".  Cihyras  .  .  . 

CinTWE^i  do  1  near  ! 

My.  What  have  I  said  ?.  .  .alas  !  .  .  . 

I  know  not  what  I  say  ...  I  do  not  love.  .  . 
Ah,  think  it  not  ;  0  no  !  ...  Ah,  suffer  me, 
I  for  the  last  time  fervently  conjure  thee, 
To  hastg.iT3rQni.thy  presence" 

Gin.  Thankless  one  : 

Now,  by  exasperating  thus  my  rage 
With  thy  fantastic  moods,  by  trifling  thus 
Wfhli  -my 


Now  hast  thou  forfeited  thy  jatherj  love. 

My.  0  cruel,  bitter^  and  ferocious  menace  !  .  .  . 
Now,  in  the  anguish  ofmy  dying  gasp, 
Swiftly  a'pproacEing,".  .  .  to  my  pangs  so  dire, 
So"  various,  an3~so~fierce,  will  now  be  added 
The  /cruel  execration  of  rnyjkthe.r  ?  .  .  . 
Shall  it  be  mine  to  die,  removed  from  thee  ?  .  .  . 
()  happy  is  my  mother  !  .  .  .  she,  at  least, 
^rc'ss'd  in  thy  arms  .\  .  .  may  breathe  .  .  .  her  latestsigk  .  .  .  , 
din.   What  wouldst  thou  say  to  iSe-?  .  .  .  WhaTHreadful  i 

light 
Breaks   from   these   words  !  .  .  .  Thou,   impious  one,  per- 

chance ?  .  . 


SC.  III.] 
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My.  0  Heav'ns  !  what  have  I  said  indeed  ?  .  .  .  Alas  ! 
Unhappy  I  !  .  .  .  Where  am  I  ?  .  .  .  Whither  now 
Shall  I  betake  myself?  .  .  .  Where  shall  I  d,ie  ?— 
But  now  thy  dagger  may  befriend  me  .  .  .  l 

Cin.  Daughter!  .  .  . 

What  hast  thou  done  ?  my  dagger  .  .  . 

My.  Lo  !  .  .  .  to  thee  .  .  . 

I  now  restore  it  .  .  ._Iatkas^ppss§ssjd 
A  hand  as  swift  and~Hesp7rate  as  my  tongue. 

Cin.  .  .  .  Tm  petrified  .  .  .  with  fear  .  .  .  and  agony, 
With  pity,  .  .  .  and  with  rage. 

My.  0  Cinyras  !  .  .  . 

Thou  .  .  .  see'st  me  .  .  .  now  .  .  .  expiring  ...  in  thy  pre- 
sence .  .  . 


I  have  ...  at  once 


how  .  .  ..^o 


.  and  myself  ...  to  pjmish  . 
from  i  rmt  my  hp.fl.ft 


I'hou  thyself, 
didst  wrest 


The  horrid  secret  .  .  .But,  since  with  my  life 

Alone  .  .  .  it  left  my  lips,  .  .  .  j  die  .  .  .  less  guilty  .  .  . 

Cin.  0  day  !    U  crime  !  .  .  .  0   grief  !—  T  o  whom 
tears  ?  .  .  . 

My.  Ah,  weep  no  more  ;  .  .  .  I  merit  not  thy  tears  . 
Shun  my  contagious  presence  ;  .  .  .  and  conceal  .  .  . 
From  Cecris  rTTever  .  .  . 

Cin.  Wretchedest  of  fathers  !  .  . 

And  doth  the  gaping  earth  not  burst  asunder 
To  swallow  me  alive  ?  .  .  .  I  dare  not  now 
App.loach_the  dying  and.,.flagitious_wQnian  ;  .  .  . 
And  yet,  I  cannot  utterly  abandon 
My  immolated  daughter  .  .  . 


my 


Ce. 


SCENE  III. 

CECRIS,  EURYCLEIA,  CINYRAS,  MYRRHA. 

By  the  shrieks 


Do  not  thou  advance 


Of  death  brought  hither  .  .  . 

Cin. 
0  Heav'ns  !  .  .  . 

1  She  suddenly  seizes  the  dagger  of  her  father,  and  stabs  herself  with  it. 
8  He  runs  to  meet  Cecris,  and,  preventing  her  from  advancing,  intercepts 
from  her  the  sight  of  the  dying  Myrrha. 
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Ce.  To  my  dear  daughter's  side  .  .  . 

My.  0  voice ! 

Eu.  Ah,  spectacle  of  horror  !  on  the  earth 
Myrrha  lies  welfring  in  her  blood  ?  .7 .     ~*~ 

Ce.  My  daughter  ?  .  .  . 

Gin.  Stop  .  .  . 

Ce.  Murder'd !  .  .  .  How?   by  whom ?  .  .  .  I 

will  behold  her  .  .  . 

Gin.  Ah,   stop  .  .  .  and   hear   with  terror  .  .  .  With   my 

dagger 
She,  .  .  .  with  her  own  hand,  has  f,ra.TiHpipirp.pid  frftrgftlf .  .  . 

Ue.  And  dost  thou  thus  desert  thy  daughter  ?  .  .  . 
I  will  myself  .  .  . 

With  a  detestable,  disgraceful  love 
She  burn'd  tor  .  .^.jClinyras  T.  . 

CeT"~  What  do  I  hear  ? — 

O  crime !  .  .  . 

Gin.  Ah,  come  !  I  pray  thee  let  us  go, 

To  die  with  agony  and  shame  elsewhere. 

Ce.  Impious  .  .  .  — 0  daughter  !  77T~ 

Gin.  Come  thou  ! . . . 

Ce.  Hapless  one ! . . . 

Not  once  more  to  embrace  her  ? . .  .l 


SCENE  IY. 

MYRRHA,    EURYCLEIA. 

My.  When  I  ask'd . . . 

It ...  of  thee,  . . .  theu, ...  0  Eurycleia, . . .  then . . . 
Shouldest . . .  have  given ...  to  my  hands  . . .  the  sword :  . . . 
I  had  died . . .  guiltless  ; . . .  guilty . . .  now  ...  I  die  . . . 

1  She  is  dragged  away  by  Cinyras. 


XIX. 

THE   SECOND  BKUTUS. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

LIKE  Shakspeare's  Julius  Caesar,  this  tragedy  records  the 
death  of  that  illustrious  dictator  at  the  hands  of  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators,  although  the 
subject  is  here  very  differently  treated.  The  other 
characters  in  the  play  are  Antony,  Cicero,  Cassius, 
Cimber  (originally  called  Cato  by  Alfieri,  who  had  for- 
gotten that  that  great  man  had  died  shortly  before  at 
Utica),  and  the  People,  once  more  personified  as  in  the 
First  Brutus.  All  the  above  personages  appear  in  Shak- 
speare,  with  many  others.  The  death  of  Caesar  occurred 
on  the  Ides  (loth)  of  March,  44  B.C. 

In  the  first  scene,  the  whole  of  the  above  characters  are 
assembled  in  council ;  the  Senators,  however,  taking  the 
place  of  the  People.  Caesar  announces  his  intention  of 
crowning  the  long  succession  of  Roman  victories  by  pro- 
ceeding at  once  against  the  Parthians.  Cimber  thinks 
that  before  such  an  expedition  is  undertaken,  the  liberties 
of  Rome  should  be  restored ;  Antony  entirely  approves 
Caesar's  proposal ;  Cassius  is  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  dictatorship,  and  of  Rome  herself  then  determining 
whether  any  fresh  war  should  be  entered  upon ;  Cicero 
laments  the  present  discords  in  Rome,  and  thinks  that,  till 
they  are  appeased,  the  Parthians  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  Brutus  speaks  last,  advises  Caesar  to  disregard  the 
counsels  of  servile  Antony,  tells  him  that  he  knows  he  is 
aiming  at  supreme  authority,  reminds  him  of  the  popular 
joy  when  he  thrice  repelled  the  "  kingly  crown  "  offered 
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him  as  if  in  sport  by  Antony,  and  warns  him  that,  if  he 
tries  to  become  tyrant  of  Kome,  they  will  all  refuse  to  be 
his  subjects.  Csesar  dismisses  the  council,  and  announces 
a  meeting  for  the  following  day  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey, 
finally  to  settle  the  question. 

At  the  beginning  of  Act  II.  Cimber  tells  Cicero  that  he 
has  invited  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  meet  them,  to  determine 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  resist  Caesar's  proposal,  as 
they  foresee  that,  if  he  marches  against  the  Parthiaiis 
and  defeats  them,  he  will  return  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  who  will  make  him  absolute  master  of 
Eome.  Cassius  joins  them.  Cicero  proposes  to  try  to  con- 
vince the  people  by  his  eloquence;  but  Cimber  sees  the 
necessity  of  rousing  the  provinces,  and  resorting  even  to 
civil  war.  Cassius  thinks  that  they  ought  at  once  to 
terminate  the  matter  by  slaying  Caesar,  and  announces 
his  readiness  to  do  so  himself,  leaving  it  to  some  one 
else  to  put  Antony  to  death.  Brutus  appears  late  on  the 
scene,  and  announces  that  he  has  been  detained  by  Antony 
coming  to  him  and  asking  him  to  have  an  interview 
with  Caesar,  to  which  he  has  agreed.  He  recounts 
Caesar's  previous  kindness  to  him,  in  giving  him  his  life 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  states  that  he  sees  in  him 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  man  able  to  preside  nobly 
over  the  destinies  of  enfranchised  Eome;  announces  his 
intention  of  trying  to  induce  him  to  take  that  course, 
instead  of  attempting  to  become  a  tyrant ;  and  shows  the 
dagger  with  which  he  is  prepared  to  kill  him  if  he  refuses. 

The  third  Act  shows  Caesar  and  Antony  conferring. 
Antony  states  that  Brutus  is  coming  to  see  Ca3sar,  and 
warns  him  against  him ;  but  Caesar  states  his  determina- 
tion to  try  to  make  Brutus  his  friend  and  to  support  his 
interests  in  Kome,  in  his  temporary  absence  in  Parthia. 
Brutus  joins  Caesar,  and  a  long  and  animated  conference 
takes  place,  each  endeavoring  to  induce  the  other,  but  in 
vain,  to  adopt  his  views.  It  ends  by  Caesar  astounding 
Brutus  with  the  news  that  he  is  his  own  son  by  his 
mother  Servilia  (sister  of  Cato),  which  he  learnt  by  means 
of  a  letter  received  from  her  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  thus  accounting  for  his  clemency  to  him  on  that 
occasion.  Brutus  is  torn  by  his  conflicting  emotions  as  a 
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patriot  and  a  son,  but  still  rejects  with  scorn  Caesar's 
overtures  to  join  him  in  his  attempts  on  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  He  ends  by  reminding  him  that  the  First  Brutus, 
Tor  the  sake  of  securing  those  liberties,  slew  his  own  sons. 

The  fourth  Act  sees  Brutus  rejoining  Cassius  and 
imber.  He  gives  the  particulars  of  his  late  interview, 
and  the  discovery  of  his  relationship  to  Csesar.  He  then 
acquaints  them  that,  having  kept  his  designs  secret  'from 
bis  own  wife  Porcia  (Gate's  daughter),  she  had  inflicted  a 
dreadful  wound  on  herself  and  kept  it  from  his  know- 
Ledge  for  several  days,  in  order  to  prove  to  him  that  she 
was  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  a  true  Roman.  On 
bearing  of  the  enterprise  he  had  in  hand,  she  gave  her 
consent  to  it,  whatever  the  risk  to  himself.  Antony 
presently  enters,  desiring  to  see  Brutus  alone  on  behalf 
of  Caesar,  but  he  refuses  to  send  his  friends  away.  In 
their  presence  Antony  urges  him  to  submit  to  his  father, 
but  unsuccessfully.  The  three  friends  separate,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 

Act  V.  shows  the  Senators  slowly,  and  in  no  great 
numbers,  taking  their  places  in  the  Curia  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Brutus  and  Cassius  watch  the  gathering  and 
bid  each  other  farewell.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the 
signal  shall  be  given  by  Brutus  brandishing  his  dagger. 
Cassar  comes,  attended  by  his  lictors,  and  followed  by  a 
large  crowd.  Brutus  addresses  him  publicly,  urging 
him  to  restore  Home's  liberties.  He  announces,  to  the 
universal  astonishment,  that  he  is  Cesar's  son.  Caesar 
proclaims  that  he  has  decided  to  transfer  to  his  son 
his  whole  authority  ;  but  Brutus  professes  that  this 
means  that  at  his  entreaties  he  is  really  ready  to  abdicate 
and  restore  freedom  to  the  city.  Caesar  finding  that  he 
cannot  prevail  upon  Brutus  to  assist  him,  assumes  an  air 
of  authority,  states  his  determination  to  start  against  the 
Parthians  forthwith,  taking  Brutus  with  him  and  leaving 
Antony  in  charge  of  Rome.  On  his  insisting,  Brutus 
gives  the  appointed  signal,  the  conspirators  rush  forward, 
and  Caesar  dies,  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue.  The  others  depart  in  order  to  slay 
Antony,  the  People  enter,  and  Brutus  is  left  alone  with 
them  and  the  dead  body.  By  his  address  to  them,  in 
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which  he  shows  that  Csesar  intended  making  himself 
king,  he  turns  their  fury  against  him  to  admiration,  and, 
headed  by  him,  they  hasten  to  the  Capitol  to  proclaim  the 
delivery  of  Rome. 


Voltaire's  tragedy  of  The  Death  of  Caesar  is  based,  like 
Alfieri's,  on  the  supposition  that  Brutus  was  Caesar's  son, 
and,  like  his,  contains  no  female  characters.  But  there 
was  really  no  foundation  for  the  report  which  at  one  time 
was  spread  by  scandal,  that  such  a  relationship  existed, 
and  which  arose  from  some  words  of  Suetonius.  Brutus, 
in  fact,  was  only  fifteen  years  younger  than  Csesar. 

This  tragedy  (the  last  of  those  generally  known)  was 
finally  completed  in  1788,  when  Alfieri  wrote  the 
Author's  Farewell  with  which  it  concludes,  announcing 
his  intention  of  writing  no  more.  But  two  of  his  three 
posthumous  tragedies,  viz.  Abel  and  Alcestis,  were  in  fact 
written  at  a  later  date.  Alfieri  states  that  his  two  Brutuses 
were  conceived  and  born  together ;  that  the  sole  basis  of 
each  was  the  same  passion  of  liberty,  and  that  one  con- 
tained the  birth  and  the  other  the  death  of  Eome.  To 
avoid  the  appearance  of  repetition,  he  purposely  placed 
between  them  the  tragedy  of  Myrrha,  as  being  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character,  and  therefore  calculated  to 
"  serve  as  a  whet  to  the  appetite  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  sick  of  hearing  of  nothing  but  liberty  and 
Eome."  Neither  Schlegel  nor  Sismondi  criticises  these  two 
tragedies.  Alfieri  says  that  hie  Csesar  was  not  exactly  the 
Caesar  of  Rome,  but  what  he  ought  and  might  easily  have 
been.  He  looks  on  the  Brutus  as  entirely  his  owni 
creation,  founded  on  truth,  and  as  being  "  a  colossal  like- 
lihood." He  admits  that  Cicero  was  an  unnecessary  in- 
troduction, and  points  out  "  the  almost  total  nullity  "  of! 
the  fourth  Act.  Though  thinking  highly  of  the  play  as 
a  whole,  he  says  that  its  plot  participates  in  the  defects 
necessarily  inherent  to  conspiracies,  where  people  talk 
much  more  than  they  act. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  tragedies  out  of  the  twenty-two 
written  by  Alfieri,  in  which  the  unity  of  place  is  violated, 
the  others  being  Philip,  Agis,  and  Abel. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE 

FUTUKE  PEOPLE   OP  ITALY. 


I  HOPE  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  by  you,  0  generous  and 
free  Italians,  the  insult  that  I  innocently  offered  to  your 
grandfathers,  or  great-grandfathers,  in  presuming  to  pre- 
sent to  them  two  Brutuses ;  tragedies  in  which,  instead  of 
women,  speakers,  and  actors,  the  People  was  introduced 
among  many  most  lofty  personages. 

I  also  acutely  feel  how  grave  the  offence  was  to  attribute 
tongue,  hand,  and  intellect  to  those  who  (from  having 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  themselves  had  ever  received 
these  three  gifts  from  nature)  thought  it  almost  impossible 
that  their  successors  should  ever  re-acquire  them. 

"  But  if  my  words  are  destined  to  be  seeds,  which 
fructify  in  honor,  to  those  whom  I  arouse  from  death,"  I 
flatter  myself  that  perhaps  justice  will  be  repaid  me  by 
you,  and  not  dissevered  from  some  praise.  Indeed  I  am 
certain,  that  if,  on  this  account,  I  had  received  blame 
from  your  ancestors,  it  would  not  therefore  have  been 
exempted  totally  from  esteem :  since  all  could  never  hate 
or  despise  him  whom  no  individual  hated ;  and  who 
manifestly  constrained  himself  (as  far  as  was  in  his 
power)  to  benefit  all,  or  at  least  the  majority. 


VITTORIO  ALFIERI. 


PARIS,  January  17,  1789. 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 
C^SAR.  ClMBER.j 

ANTONY.  PEOPLE. 

CICERO.  Senators. 

BRUTUS.  Conspirators. 

CASSIUS.  Lictors. 


SCENE. — The  Temple  of  Concord ;  afterwards  the  Curia  of 
Pompey,  in  Borne. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

|C^SAR,    ANTONY,     CICERO,    BRUTUS,    CASSIUS,    CIMBER,    SENATORS, 

all  seated. 

Cae.  Illustrious  fathers,  I,  as  Rome's  dictator, 
To  an  assembly  summon  you  to-day. 
'Tis  true,  that  Ceesar  seldom  hitherto 
Hath  thus  collected  you  :  the  cause  of  this 
Alone  hath  risen  from  our  common  foes,  / 
Who  would  not  suffer  me  to  quit  my  arms, 
Till  I  had  first  discomfited  their  ranks 
With  indefatigable  promptitude, 
E'en  from  the  Betis  to  Egyptian  Nile. 
At  length  'tis  granted  to  me  to  enjoy 
The  privilege,  which,  more  than  all  things  else, 
I  sought  for,  to  avail  myself  in  Rome 
Of  Roman  sense ;  and  having  first  restored 
Rome  to  herself,  to  take  advice  from  you 

2  B  2 
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Touching  her  welfare. — She  from  civil  broils 

At  length  is  respited ;  and  now  'tis  time 

That  ev'ry  citizen  on  Tiber's  banks 

Should  reassume  his  rights,  and  hence  I  hope 

That  envious  calumny  may  cease  to  rail. 

Eome  is  not,  no,  (as  lying  fame  reports,) 

In  any  wise  impair'd  :  at  her  sole  name, 

Betwixt  the  Tagus  and  Euphrates ;  'twixt 

Egypt's  parch'd  country  and  the  far  remote, 

Unknown,  sequester 'd,  hyperborean  isle 

Of  Albion ;  at  her  name,  all  nations  tremble : 

And  since  o'er  Crassus  he  has  been  victorious, 

Far  more  the  Parthian  fears ;  the  Parthian,  who, 

At  his  unlook'd-for  victory,  now  stands 

In  blank  astonishment ;  and  fearing  for  it 

Chastisement  from  yourselves.     To  consummate 

Eome's  glory,  nothing  else  is  wanting  now, 

Except  to  show  to  Parthia  and  the  world, 

That  there  those  Roman  soldiers,  who  required 

A  Eoman  leader,  by  the  thirst  of  conquest, 

And  not  of  gold,  impell'd,  were  only  slain, 

And  not  subdued.     To  wipe  off  this  disgrace, 

And  to  conduct  to  Borne  the  Parthian  king 

A  captive,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt, 

I  now  address  myself.     To  treat  maturely 

Of  such  a  war,  I  have  assembled  you, 

Here,  in  this  temple  of  auspicious  name  : 

May  we  infer  from  it  a  joyful  omen  : 

Ah,  yes ;  for  perfect  concord  'mongst  us  all 

Will  be  the  only  and  authentic  pledge 

Of  our  success.     I  therefore  do  exhort 

And  counsel  you  to  this. — Our  country's  honor 

Summons  us  thither  with  imperious  voice, 

Where  her  unconquer'd  eagles  have  received 

Intolerable  insult :  honor  now 

Imposes  silence  on  all  other  passions. 

The  multitude  collected  in  the  forum 

Burns  for  revenge ;  from  hence  may  each  of  us 

imprecations  hear ;  from  us  they  seek 
this  do  they  insist)  a  full  revenge 
On  the  presumptuous  Parthians.     Hence  should  we, 
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Waiving  all  other  subjects,  first  resolve 
low  best  this  punishment  may  be  inflicted, 
first  then  challenge,  from  the  flow'r  of  Rome, 
And  with  a  Eoman  joy  I  see  that  challenge 
Accepted  almost  ere  it  is  put  forth,) 
?hat  loud,  unanimous  consent,  whose  echo 
Will  speedily  disperse  or  slay  each  foe. 

Cim.  With  so  much  wonder  is  my  heart  o'erwhelm'd, 
bearing  of  this  unanimous  consent, 
That  I  first  answer  here ;   though  I  infringe 
iiigid  prescription,  younger  than  so  many. 
To  us  to-day,  then,  who  have  been  already 
flute  by  compulsion  for  so  many  years, 
To  us_is  liberty  of  speech  to-day 
Restored  ?     I  first,  then,  will  attempt  to  speak  : 
I,  who  "beheld  great  Cato  in  my  arms 
n  Utica  expire.     Ah,  were  my  thoughts 

ual  to  his  !     If  not  in  loftiness, 
They  may  be  similar  in  brevity. — 
Other  abuses,  other  enemies, 
And  other  wrongs,  far  less  endurable, 
Sre  Rome  bestows  a  thought  upon  the  Parthians, 
She  ought  to  punish  first.     The  massacres 
3f  Rome,  e'en  from  the  Gracchi  to  this  time, 
Would  furnish  matter  for  a  copious  tale. 
Her  forum,  temples,  dwellings  not  less  sacred, 
Swimming  in  blood  have  been  beheld  by  Rome : 
With  blood  is  Italy,  with  blood  her  seas 
Are  all  defiled.    What  portion  is  there  now 
3f  Rome's  vast  empire  with  the  waste  of  blood 
Not  reeking  ?     Is  it  by  the  Parthians  spill'd  ? — 
The  formerly  good  citizens  are  changed 
To  cruel  soldiers ;  to  atrocious  swords, 
The  necessary  ploughs  ;  the  sacred  laws, 
To  chains  and  implements  of  punishment ; 
The  captains,  to  ferocious  despots  :  thus 
What  more  remains  to  suffer  ?  what  to  fear  ? — 
I  then  assert,  that  to  their  pristine  state, 
Ere  aught  is  done,  should  all  things  be  restored ; 
And  Rome  should  be  regen'rate,  ere  avenged. 
This  to  the  Romans  is  an  easy  task. 
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An.  I,  consul,  speak ;  to  me  it  now  belongs  : 
Let  him  not  speak,  nor,  if  lie  speak,  be  heard, 
Who  to  the  idle  winds  doth  bellow  forth 
His  pompous  imbecilities. — 0  fathers, 
In  that  which  our  invincible  dictator 
Proposes  to  us  now,  'tis  my  opinion 
(Although  for  private  ends  he  may  propose  it) 
It  is  not  so  much  question  to  restore 
Eome  to  her  pristine  glory,  as  to  urge 
To  that  on  which  the  safety,  pow'r  of  Borne, 
In  short  her  very  being  doth  depend. 
Did  e'er  a  Eoman  leader  unavenged 
In  battle  fall?  ^id  e'er  our  ancestors 
Endure  the  stigma  of  an  adverse  battle, 
Without  retaliation  ?     Hostile  heads 
Cut  off  by  Eoman  swords  by  thousands,  soon 
Atoned  for  ev'r}*  Eoman  warrior's  life. 
Shall  Eome,  now  that  the  confines  of  the  world 
The  confines  are  of  Eome,  submit  to  that, 
Which  she  would  ne'er  endure  when  limited 
Within  the  boundaries  of  Italy  ? 
And  grant  that  she  were  to  her  glory  deaf; 
Grant  that  we  suffer'd  with  impunity 
The  Parthian  tribes  their  triumph  to  enjoy ; 
From  such  a  melancholy  precedent, 
What  lasting  injury  would  not  accrue 
To  Borne  ?     A  numerous  and  warlike  people 
Dwell  'twixt  the  Parthian  frontiers  and  our  own ; 
Who,  who  would  bridle  them,  if  peradventure 
The  terror  of  the  Eoman  arms  should  cease  ? 
Germany,  Greece,  Illyria,  Macedon, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Egypt, 
These  martial  tribes,  which,  outraged  and  o'ercome, 
On  ev'ry  side  surround  us ;  would  they  serve 
Un warlike  Borne  ?     No,  not  a  day,  an  hour. 
Imperiously,  besides  your  honor,  then, 
An  incontestable  necessity 
Impels  to  Asia,  to  make  war  against  it, 
Our  haughty  eagles. — For  the  enterprise 
It  only  now  remains  to  choose  the  leader. — 
But,  who  would  venture  to  propose  himself 
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In  Caesar's  presence  ? — Let  us  choose  another, 
On  the  condition,  that  in  conquests,  he, 
In  finish'd  wars,  in  victories,  in  triumphs, 
Surpasses  Cassar  ;  or  that  he  alone 
In  battle  equals  him. — Of  what  avail 
Is  creeping  envy  ?     Caesar,  now,  and  Eome, 
Are  but  one  object  by  two  names  express'd  ; 
Since  Caesar  doth  alone  for  Rome  assert, 
For  Rome  maintain,  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Then  he  is  now  his  country's  open  foe, 
And  a  vile  traitor,  who  would  dare  advance, 
Envious,  his  private  ends,  minute  and  abject, 
Before  the  common  weal  and  common  safety. 
Gas.  I  am  that  villain  then,  yes,  I  am  he, 
Whom  he,  that  is  a  traitor,  calls  a  traitor. 
I  am  the  first  to  be  so ;  'tis  my  boast ; 
Since  Ceesar  now  and  Rome  are  but  one  object, 
Call'd  by  two  names. — Who  to  the  purpose  speaks, 
Speaks  briefly.     Others  here  perchance  may  utter, 
In  servile,  artful,  and  unmeaning  accents, 
The  name  of  country :  if  there  now  remains 
For  us  a  country,  to  the  senators 
It  doth  belong  to  watch  her  destinies  ; 
This  in  their  name  do  I  asseverate ; 
But  to  true  senators ;  and  not,  like  these, 
Convened  capriciously  ;  for  a  vain  form 
Summon'd  to  ridicule ;  and  not,  like  these, 
Intimidated  and  encircled  round 
By  bullies  and  bribed  satellites ;  and  not 
Beheld  and  almost  heard  by  citizens 
Bought  and  corrupted  by  their  demagogues, 
Who  feed  them  with  vain  words.     Is  this  a  people  ? 
This,  which  no  other  liberty  esteems, 
Or  knows,  except  to  be  an  obstacle 
To  all  that's  great  and  good,  to  be  a  shield 
To  all  abuse  ?     We  now  are  told  to  look 
Amid  the  gladiatorial  spectacles, 
And  in  the  tribute  of  corn-bearing  Egypt, 
For  Rome's  lost  majesty.     From  such  a  race 
First  may  we  see  the  senate  purged,  and  then 
May  each  of  us  be  heard. — My  own  opinion 
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Meanwhile  I  think  it  fitting  to  premise, 
And  'tis  :  That  there  should  no  dictator  be, 
Since  we  are  not  at  war  ;  that  there  should  be 
Just  consuls  chosen  ;  a  just  senate  form'd  ; 
And  that  the  forum  should  again  behold 
Just  people,  and  authentic  tribunes.     Then 
Eome  may  deliberate  about  the  Parthians  ; 
Then,  when  by  symptoms  manifest,  once  more 
Eome  by  true  Eomans  may  be  recognized. 
While  of  her  former  state  we  see  a  shadow, 
Her  few  true  citizens  will  in  her  cause 
Their  final  efforts  make,  to  counteract 
The  final  efforts  of  her  many  foes. 

Cic.  A  son,  and  not  ungrateful  son,  of  Eome, 
More  than  myself  I  love  her  :  and  that  day, 
When  from  the  impious  hand  of  Catiline 
I  rescued  her,  Eome  hail'd  me  as  her  father. 
Eememb'ring  this,  the  sweet  tears  yet  I  feel 
Of  gratitude  and  tenderness  suffuse 
My  swimming  eyes.     The  public  happiness, 
True  peace,  and  liberty,  have  ever  been, 
And  are,  my  wish.     Could  I  for  Eome  alone, 
Such  as  I've  always  lived  for  her,  expire  ! 

0  what  will  be  my  gain,  if  for  her  sake 
Consumed,  this  remnant  of  a  painful  life 

1  to  her  peace  devote ! — I  speak  sincerely  ; 
My  hoary  hairs  may  well  obtain  belief. 
My  language  doth  not  tend  to  irritate 

Him  on  the  one  hand,  whom  a  righteous  anger 

Already  has  enough  in  soul  embitter'd, 

For  many  and  long-suffer'd  injuries  ; 

Kor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  raise  still  higher 

The  now  excessive  arrogance  of  him 

Who  deems  himself  without  competitor. 

1  speak  to  reconcile  the  good  of  Eome 

(If  it  be  possible)  with  that  of  all. — 

We  have  already  for  a  long  time  seen 

The  ill  effects  among  us  of  the  sword, 

Unhappily  laid  bare.     The  names  alone 

Of  the  ringleaders  who  infringed  the  laws 

Were  changed,  and  ever  to  the  i 
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Of  the  oppress'cl  republic.     Who  among  us 

Sincerely  loves  his  country  ;  who  in  heart, 

Not  in  words  only,  is  a  citizen ; 

Now  my  example  let  him  imitate. 

Amid  the  rancor,  hidden  and  profound, 

The  manifest  atrocious  enmities ; 

Amid  the  brandish'd  swords,  (if  once  again 

The  raging  Furies  venture  to  unsheathe  them,) 

Let  each  of  us  expose  his  breast  unarm'd  : 

Thus  will  these  frantic  and  discordant  spirits 

Be  laid  at  rest ;  or  we  alone  shall  fall, 

Slain  by  their  cruel  swords ;  to  their  disgrace, 

Sole,  genuine  Romans,  we. — These  are  the  thoughts, 

The  aspirations,  and  the  tears  are  these 

Of  one,  a  Roman  citizen  :  do  ye 

-All  listen  to  him  equally  :  and  who 

With  too  much  glory  is  already  laden, 

Let  him  not  tarnish  it,  or  lose  it  quite, 

By  trying  to  no  purpose  to  gain  more : 

And  who  with  envy  sees  another's  glory, 

Let  him  remember  that  not  envious  thoughts, 

But  lofty  emulation  in  the  contest 

Of  real  virtue,  can  alone  augment 

His  own  pretensions,  and,  without  a  stain, 

And  laudably,  diminish  those  of  others. — 

But,  since  in  Rome  there  doth  so  much  remain 

To  occupy  our  thoughts,  we  should,  methinks, 

Forget  the  Parthians  now.    ^h,  may  Rome  be 

Harmonious  by  our  means,  and  recornposed  ! 

And  may  the  Parthians,  at  one  glance  of  hers, 

And  ev'ry  foreign  foe  that  she  possesses, 

All  disappear,  like  clouds  before  the  wind. 

Bru.  Cimber,  and  Cassius,  and  great  Cicero, 
Their  lofty  Roman  sentiments,  so  like 
True  Romans  have  announced,  that  nought  remains 
For  him  succeeding  them  to  say  of  Rome. 
Nought  now  remains,  except  to  speak  of  him 
Who  in  himself  has  centred  Rome,  and  now 
E'en  deigns  not  to  dissemble  it. — To  thee, 
Caesar,  since  Rome  in  thee  alone  exists, 
I  of  thyself  will  speak,  and  not  of  Rome. 
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I  love  thee  not,  and  this  thou  knowest ;  thou, 

Who  lov'st  not  Rome ;  sole  cause  why  thee  I  love  not : 

I  do  not  envy  thee,  because  no  more 

I  deem  myself  to  thee  inferior  now, 

Since  thou'rt  become  inferior  to  thyself : 

I  do  not  fear  thee,  Caesar ;  since  I'm  always 

Rather  prepared  to  die  than  be  a  slave : 

And,  finally,  I  hate  thee  not,  because 

In  nothing  do  I  fear  thee.     Now  then,  hear 

Brutus  alone  ;  yield  faith  to  Brutus  only  ; 

Not  to  thy  servile  consul,  who  doth  stand 

Removed  so  far  away  from  all  thy  virtues, 

While  he  with  thee  thy  vices  only  shares, 

And  seconds,  and  augments  them. — Thou,  0  Cassar, 

P'rhaps  yet  deservest  to  be  saved  ;  (I  think  so  ;) 

And  1  would  have  it  so ;  since  thou  so  much, 

Wouldst  thou  repent,  might'st  benefit  thy  country : 

Yes,  thou  mayst  do  it,  as  thou  hast  been  able 

To  injure  her  so  grievously  already. 

This  thy  own  people,  (Cassius  hath  ere  while 

Pourtray'd  it  to  the  life,)  this  thy  own  people, 

A  few  days  since,  did  somewhat  disenchant 

Thy  visions  of  supreme  authority. 

Thou  heard'st  the  people's  cries  of  indignation, 

That  day  when,  as  in  sport,  the  majesty 

Of  the  new  consul  daintily  attempted 

To  twine  around  thy  brow  the  royal  wreath. 

Thou  heard'st  all  shudder ;  and  thy  regal  wrath 

Made  thee  turn  pale.     However,  by  thy  hand 

The  vile  wreath  was  repell'd,  which,  in  thy  heart, 

Thou  didst  so  ardently  desire :  and  hence 

Thou  wert  assail'd  with  universal  plaudits ; 

But  these  same  acclamations  of  thy  people, 

Which,  though  in  truth  no  longer  Roman,  were  not 

As  foolish  as  thou  fain  wouldst  have  them  be, 

Inflicted  mortal  stabs  upon  thy  breast. 

That  Rome  might  have  a  short-lived  tyranny, 

Thou  that  day  learnedst,  but  a  king,  no,  never ! 

Thou  know'st,  too  clearly  for  thy  inward  peace, 

That  thou  art  not  a  citizen  :  and  yet, 

I  also  see  it,  that  it  weighs  upon  thee 
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To  be  a  tyrant ;  and  for  this,  perchance, 

Thou-^vertrnot  born  :  thou  see'st  now  if  I  hate  thee. 

Reveal  thou  quickly,  then,  if  thou  dost  know  it, 

To  us  and  to  thyself,  that  which  thou  think'st, 

That  which  thou  hop'st  to  be. — And  learn  thou  now, 

If  thou  dost  know  it  not,  0  thou  dictator, 

Learn  from  a  citizen,  from  Brutus  learn, 

That  which  thou  meritest  to  be.     0  Caesar, 

A  ministration  that's  more  glorious  far 

Than  that  which  thou  assumest,  doth  await  thee. 

Tyrant  of  Rome  thou  covetest  to  be ; 

Presume,  and  thou  shalt  certainly  succeed, 

To  constitute  thyself  her  liberator. — 

TJuak-by^be  freedom  with  which  Brutus  speaks, 

Mayst  clearly  apprehend,  that  if  of  us 

Thou  deem'st  thyself  lord  paramount,  as  yet 

I  do  not  deem  myself  to  be  thy  subject. 

An.  Of  thy  rash  insolence  ere  long  I  swear 
The  punishment  .  .  . 

Cae.  Let  this  suffice. — So  long, 

In  hearing  you  with  silence,  have  I  given 
Of  my  forbearance  no  light  evidence  : 
And,  should  I  hold  myself  of  all  things  here 
The  master,  'twould  not  misbecome  me  now ; 
Since  I  with  patience  have  not  only  dared 
To  hear,  but  have  provoked,  the  daring  speech 
Of  reprehensive  tongues.     Yet  to  yourselves 
This  consultation  seems  not  free  enough ; 
Although  ye  the  dictator  have  assail'd  ' 
With  insults,  which  he  might  refuse  to  hear. 
I  in  the  court  of  Pompey,  then,  invite  you, 
Far  from  the  forum,  by  to-morrow's  dawn, 
To  a  more  free  debate,  and  with  no  arm'd 
Attendants  to  defend  you  from  the  people. 
There,  more  at  length,  words  more  insulting  yet, 
And  more  reproachful,  shall  I  hear  from  you : 
But  there,  too,  must  the  Parthians'  destiny 
Be  finally  resolved.     If  it  seem  meet 
To  the  majority,  that  Caesar's  fate 
Be  also  there  determined,  I  dissent  not, 
Provided  that  majority  decree  it. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

CICERO,    CIMBER. 

Cic.  There  does  not  now  remain  a  safe  asylum 
Save  this,  where  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Eome  .  .  . 

dm.  Ah  !  little  now  is  left  for  us  to  say ; 
Action  alone  remains  for  us.     I  have 
Invited  hither  to  us  in  thy  name 
Brutus  and  Cassias ;  soon  will  they  be  here. 
The  exigence  admits  of  no  delay ; 
Our  country  by  to-morrow's  rising  sun 
(Too  certainly,  alas .!)  will  undergo 
The  last  extreme  of  danger. 

Cic.  It  is  true 

That  the  secure  audacity  of  Caesar, 
No  more  allowing  to  his  vile  designs 
Any  delay,  doth  render  on  our  part 
Further  delay  impossible.     At  length 
For  nought  he  wishes,  but  his  troops  in  arms ; 
Since  from  experience  he  is  now  convinced 
That  universal  terror  will  do  more 
To  further  his  attempts,  than  the  bribed  love 
Of  the  unstable  people.     In  his  heart 
He  laughs  at  our  misfortunes ;  and  he  lets  us 
At  leisure  rail :   provided  he  obtain 
His  army  :  and  of  this  he  is  secure, 
From  the  majority  of  votes  which  he 
Has  purchased  in  the  senate.     Afterwards 
On  his  return  he'll  be  avenged  on  us 
For  our  last  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
He  leads  the  Eoman  warriors  'gainst  the  Parthians, 
To  give  to  Rome  the  last  shock,  as  the  first 
He  gave  her,  when  returning  from  the  Rhine. 
He  hath  advanced  too  far  now  to  retract : 
Now,  even  I  confess  that  we,  too,  cannot 
Longer  delay  with  safety.     But,  alas  ! 
As  a  good  citizen  should  do,  I  tremble : 
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I  shudder,  to  reflect  that  our  resolve 
Rome's  fate  perchance  will  heal. 

Cim.  Behold  to  meet  us 

Cassius  repairs. 

SCENE  II. 

CASSIUS,    CICERO,    CIMBER. 

Cas.  Have  I  conie  late?     However, 

Brutus  is  not  yet  here. 

Cim.  He'll  come  ere  long. 

Cas.  Here  many  of  our  friends  would  follow  me  : 
But  in  these  melancholy  walls,  are  spies 
So  much  more  numerous  than  citizens, 
That,  all  suspicion  wholly  to  prevent, 
I  rather  chose  to  come  here  unattended. 
To  the  unbending  rectitude  of  Cimber, 
To  Cicero's  perspicuous  "intellect, 
Lastly  to  my  implacable  revenge, 
'Twere  now  sufficient  could  we  only  add 
The  energy  sublime  of  Brutus'  wrath. 
Could  any  other  council  be  convened 
Of  nobler  constitution,  and  in  nature 
Better  adapted  to  exert  itself 
For  Koine's  prosperity  ? 

Cic.  Ah  !  may  the  gods 

Who  watch  o'er  Rome  grant  that  it  thus  may  prove ! 
I,  far  as  in  me  lies,  do  hold  myself 
Ready  to  serve  in  ev'ry  way  my  country : 
I  grieve  that  there  alone  remains  to  me 
But  a  weak  remnant  of  declining  years 
To  sacrifice  for  her.     My  wasted  strength 
Can  with  my  hand  but  little  serve  her  cause ; 
But,  if  this  tongue  hath  ever  in  the  forum 
Or  in  the  senate,  the  high  sentiments 
Of  freedom  utter'd  ;  more  than  ever  yet, 
On  this  day  Rome  shall  hear  me  thunder  forth 
Intrepidly  the  same  free  accents  :  Rome, 
Whom  I  will  not  survive  one  day,  I  swear  it, 
If  she  is  doom'd  to  fall  amid  her  chains. 

Cas.  Thou  always  wert  the  orator  sincere 
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Of  liberty ;  thy  words  sublime  have  Kome 

Oft  from  her  abject  lethargy  awaken'd  : 

But  who  remains  now  that  deserves  to  hear  thee? 

All  now  are  apprehensive,  or  are  bribed ; 

Nor,  if  they  heard  them,  could  they  comprehend 

Thy  elevated  sentiments  . .  . 

Cic.  Our  people, 

Though  no  more  Eoman,  is  a  people  still : 
And  though  each  man  be  in  himself  debased 
As  far  as  man  can  be,  the  greater  part, 
Soon  as  the  multitude  collects,  is  changed : 
I  further  would  assert,  that  we  may  give  them, 
When  in  the  forum  they're  assembled  all, 
A  spirit  altogether  different 
From  that  which  each  'mid  his  own  Lares  feels. 
Truth,  falsehood,  anger,  pity,  reason,  grief, 
Justice,  and  honor,  glory  even  yet, 
Are  impulses,  which,  by  the  man  who  has  them 
All  truly  in  his  heart,  as  on  his  lips, 
May  be,  yes  all  of  them,  at  will  transfused 
(Whate'er  their  individual  character) 
Into  the  hearts  of  congregated  thousands. 
I  hope  to-day  to  mount,  and  not  in  vain, 
The  rostrum,  if  indignant  eloquence, 
Fervid  and  free,  may  aught  avail ;  and  there, 
If  it  be  needful,  I'm  resolved  to  die. — 
Say,  on  what  base  was  that  prodigious  power 
Of  Caesar  founded,  which  we  all  now  fear  ? 
The'  opinion  of  the  many.     With  the  sword, 
'Tis  true,  he  conquer'd  Gaul ;  but  with  his  tongue, 
With  plausible  insinuating  words, 
First  o'er  his  legions  the  ascendency 
He  gain'd,  and  o'er  the  people  then  in  part : 
He  could  not  purchase,  or  destroy  them  all, 
He  only :  but  he  easily  could  make 
All  those  whom  he  had  first  inveigled,  slaves. 
And  cannot  we  then  equally  with  him 
By  means  of  language  undeceive,  make  whole, 
Illuminate  both  heart  and  intellect  ? 
In  such  a  contest,  'twixt  my  eloquence, 
And  that  of  the  tyrannical  dictator, 
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The  truth  would  be  on  my  side,  force  on  his  : 
And  in  the  noble  drift  of  my  discourse 
3o  I  so  much  confide,  that  if  but  once 
gain  a  hearing,  I  his  weapons  scorn. 
To  hearts  and  ears,  that  have  been  Roman  once, 
such  fervid  language  I  may  yet  address, 
That  for  a  while  at  least  they  may  become 
Romans  once  more.     The  character  of  Cassar 
Fully  disclosed,  and  Caesar  is  o'ercome. 

dm.  There   is   no   doubt:    if  Rome   would   only   hear 

thee, 

Thy  manly  speech  might  rouse  her  to  new  life : 
But,  if  thou  also  generously  chose 
To  mount  alone,  and  die  upon  the  rostrum, 
Which  now  to  him  is  death,  who  dares  to  breathe 
The  name  of  freedom  thence ;  if  also  thou 
Dared  to  do  this  alone ;  by  the  debased 
And  purchased  bowlings  of  vile  parasites 
All  means  of  being  heard  would  be  cut  off. 
Those  wretches  now  exclusively  possess 
The  bar  of  eloquence,  and  banish  thence 
All  upright  orators.     On  Tiber's  banks 
Rome  stands  no  longer  :  it  behoves  us  now 
In  the  remotest  provinces  to  seek 
For  arms,  for  virtues,  and  for  citizens. 
A  dire  necessity,  and  this  alone, 
Could  justify  us  in  recurring  now 
To  open  war ;  but  yet  this  is  not  peace. 
We  are  compell'd  once  more  with  blood  to  purge 
Those  rankling  humors,  which,  oppressing  Rome, 
Keep  her  exanimate  'twixt  life  and  death. 
Cato  a  Roman  was,  most  certainly ; 
And  he  detested  uselessly  to  shed 
The  blood  of  citizens  ;  yet  that  most  just 
Among  just  men,  proclaim'd  that  "  nursed  in  arms, 
"  And  now  by  arms  exhausted,  arms  alone 
"  Can  Rome  regenerate."     What  else  remains 
For  us  to  do  ?     Or  Rome  is  overcome, 
And  with  her  fall  all  her  true  citizens ; 
Or  she's  victorious,  and  the  guilty  ones 
Are  scatter 'd  and  destroy'd,  or  else  are  changed. 
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Is  victory  fast  chain'd  to  Caesar's  car  ? 

Let  him  be  only  once  discomfited ; 

And  e'en  his  very  partisans,  convinced 

That  he  is  not  invincible,  will  then 

With  other  eyes  behold  him  ;  with  one  voice 

All  will  then  dare  to  execrate  his  name, 

And,  as  an  impious  tyrant,  to  proscribe  him. 

Cas.  Why  first  by  us  should  he  not  be  proscribed  ? 

When  we  ourselves  can  pass  the  sentence,  when 

We  can  the  first  that  sentence  execute, 

From  a  vile  populace  should  we  expect  it  ? 

While  at  our  will,  e'en  in  the  midst  of  Koine, 

W'ithin  her  dwellings,  in  the  very  senate, 

We  may  thus  cope  with  Caesar,  and  obtain 

O'er  him  a  perfect  triumph  ;  in  the  camp, 

Ought  he,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  lives 

Less  impious  than  his  own,  to  be  provoked 

By  us  to  dang'rous  and  uncertain  fight, 

And  be,  perchance,  the  victor  ?     Where  a  sword, 
This  sword  of  mine  alone,  and  this  my  fierce, 
Inexorable  wrath  that  makes  me  wield  it, 
Suffice,  more  than  suffice,  to  terminate 
That  despicable  life,  which  holds  all  Rome 
In  tears,  unworthily  enslaved  and  chain'd ; 
Where  nought  is  wanting  to  destroy  the  tyrant, 
Whoe'er  he  be,  except  a  single  sword, 
And  one,  a  Roman,  who  may  brandish  it ; 
Why,  why  should  we  unsheathe  so  many  ? — Ah ! 
Let  others  sit  in  council,  weigh,  discuss, 
Delay,  and  waver  till  they  miss  the  time  : 
I,  among  all  schemes,  deem  the  briefest  best : 
And  now  especially,  since  the  most  brief 
Will  be  the  boldest,  noblest,  and  most  sure. 
Worthy  it  is  of  Rome  to  slay  this  one 
Openly  ;  by  the  hand  of  Cassius,  too, 
Caesar  deserves  to  die.     To  the  just  fury 
Of  other  men  I  leave  the  punishment 
Of  the  base  servant-consul  Antony. — 
Lo,  Brutus  comes  :  ah,  let  us,  let  us  hear, 
If  he  dissents  from  me. 
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SCENE  III. 

BRUTUS,  CICERO,  CASSIUS,  CIMBER. 

Cic.  Does  Brutus  come 

So  late  to  such  a  lofty  conference  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  Ah  !  I  had  been  the  first  here,  if  erewhile 
I  had  not  been  prevented  .  .  . 

dm.  And  by  whom? 

Bru.  Not  one  of  you  could  guess.     'Twas  Antony 
Who  would  at  length  address  me. 

Cic.  Antony  ? 

Gas.  And  the  vile  satellite  of  Caesar  gain'd 
Audience  from  Brutus  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  indeed  he  gain'd  it, 

And  in  his  Caesar's  name.     He  would  confer 
With  me,  at  all  events  :  and  he  invites  me, 
If  I  consent  to  it,  to  come  to  him ; 
Or  he  to  me  .  .  . 

dm.  His  offer  was  rejected  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  No.     Caesar  as  a  friend,  in  my  pure  heart 
Wakes  no  more  fear,  than  Caesar  as  a  foe. 
Hence  I  will  hear  him,  and  ere  long,  and  in 
This  very  temple. 

Cas.  What  can  be  his  wish  ? 

Bru.  Perchance,  to  bribe  me.     But  ye  still,  I  hope,      jj 
Confide  in  Brutus. 

Cas.  More  than  in  ourselves. 

Cim.  In  Brutus  all  confide ;  e'en  the  most  vile. 

Bru.  And  to  excite  me,  in  respect  of  deeds, 
(As  if  I  slept)  I  met  with  on  my  road 
Exciting  exhortations  scatter'd  round  me  ; 
Strong,  brief,  and  Eoman ;  and  at  once  expressive 
Of  praise  and  blame  tow'rds  me,  as  if  I  were 
Slow  to  do  that  which  Kome  expected  of  me. 
This  I  am  not ;  and  ev'ry  stimulus 
Applied  to  me  is  idle. 

Cas.  But,  I  pray  thee, 

What  hop'st  thou  from  this  interview  with  Caesar  ?  .  .  . 

Cic.  Thou  hop'st,  perchance,  to  change  him  .  .  . 

Bru.  I  am  pleased 

VOL.  II.  2    C 
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That  the  strong  sense  of  noble  Cicero 
My  scheme  in  part  conjectures. 

Gas.  0  !  what  say'st  thou  ? 

We  all,  long  time  expecting  thee,  have  here 
At  length  express'd  our  sentiments  :  we  all, 
In  hating  Ceesar,  and  in  loving  Rome, 
In  being  willing  for  her  sake  to  die, 
Were  as  one  man  :  but  threefold  were  our  views 
As  to  the  mode.     To  stir  up  civiljwarj 
To  rouse  the  people  frojtn_j^c^iOg^afms ; 
.( )r  with  the  private  sword  to  immolate 
Caesar  in  Rome ;  now,  which  of  these  would  be 
The  choice  "of  Brutus  ? 

Bru.  Mine  ? — Not  one  of  these, 

At  present.     If  mine  afterwards  proved  vain, 
I  would  undoubtedly  adopt  the  last. 

Gas.  And  thine  ?     What  other  course  remains  to  us  ? 

Bru.  To  you  I'm  known  :  I  am  not  wont  to  speak 
In  vain  :  be  pleased  to  hear  me. — Rome  is  now 
Far  too  infirm,  to  be  in  one  day  cured. 
The  people  might  be  roused,  but  briefly  roused, 
To  virtue  ;  never  with  the  bait  of  gold 
Are  they,  as  they  are  drawn  to  baseness,  drawn 
To  rectitude.     Can  genuine  excellence 
Be  ever  purchased  ?     The  corrupted  people 
Would  form  a  treach'rous  basis  for  fresh  freedom. 
Perchance  the  senators  are  less  infected  ? 
One  may  enumerate  the  upright  ones  ; 
The  guilty  also  in  their  hearts  hate  Caesar, 
Not  in  that  he  robs  all  of  liberty, 
But  in  that  he,  a  single  tyrant,  stops  them 
From  being  tyrants  in  their  turn.     To  him 
They  would  succeed  ;  and  therefore  they  abhor  him. 

Gic.  Ah,  were  this  not,  as  'tis  indeed,  too  true ! 

Bru.  Amid  such  vices  the  good  citizen 
Should  steer  with  care,  lest  he  to  bad  add  worse. 
A  tyrant  Caesar  is  ;  but  was  not  always. 
The  impious  wish  to  be  lord  paramount 
Hath  only  lately  risen  in  liis  heart: 
'ItncTflie  vile  Antony,  by  stratagemsy-  - 
Adds  fuel  to  his  flame,  to  drag  him  on 
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To  his  perdition,  that  he  thus  may  rise 
Upon  his  ruin'd  fortunes.     Friends  like  these 
Pall  to  the  lot  of  tyrants. 

Cos.  In  his  breast, 

Connatural  with  his  being^,  evermore 
Caesar  possessed  the  thirst  to  be  supreme  .  .  . 

Bru.  No;  not  to  reign  supreme  :  he  never  dared 
To  wish  for  so  much.     Now  thou  deemest  him 
More  bold,  more  lofty,  than  he  ever  was. 
Ambition,  a  necessity  for  fame, 
An  ardent  spirit,  an  unworthy  wish 
To  be  avenged  on  private  enemies, 
And  lucky  opportunity,  at  last, 

More  than  aught  else,  have  to  that  height  impell'd  him, 
At  which,  when  now  arrived,  he, feels  himself 
Astonish' d  at  his  own  temerity.  i»»tv^4 
A  thirst  for  honor  more  than  thirst  for  power 
Still,  in  his  heart,  maintains  ascendency. 
Should  I  prove  this  to  you  ?     Does  he  not  now 
Pant  to  attack  the  Parthians,  and  to  quit 
Rome,  where  he  still  possesses  many  foes  ? 

dm.  He  hopes  to  purchase  with  the  Parthian  laurels 
The  royal  crown^ 

Bru.  ,  Then  he  would  rather  be 

To  valor  than  to  force  indebted  for  it : 
He  thence  is  more  ambitious  than  corrupt  ...    ,  ^v'?  L 

Cas.  Dost  thou  to  us  pronounce  his  eulogy  ?  .  j(\ 

Bru.  Hear  the  conclusion. — Caesar  wavers  still 
Within  himself ;  he  wishes  yet  for  fame ; 
He  is  not  therefore  yet,  in  heart  at  least, 
Consummately  a  tyrant :  but,  he  now 
Begins  to  tremble,  and  a  .short  time  since 
ETe  knew  not  fear ;  he  then  approaches  near 
The  brink  of  tyranny.     A  few  days  since, 
Terror  assail'd  him,  when  he  saw  the  crown 
By  his  bribed  people  from  his  grasp  withheld. 
But  Caesar,  be  he  what  he  may,  as  yet 
Is  not  contemptible,  is  not  unworthy 
That  others  should  facilitate  for  him 
The  path  of  reformation.     For  myself, 
~~  must  despise  myself,  or  him  esteem, ; 

2  c  2 
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Since  I  consented  for  the  gift  of  life 

To  be  indebted  Jiojhim,  on  Jtlie  day 

When,  in  PEarsalia's  fields,  a  vanquish'd  foe, 

Within  -iiro-pow'r  I  fell. ITTve;  and  this 

My ~tif e"is "  aTsufficient  blot  to rBru tus  ; 

But,  without  baseness  or  ingratitude, 

I  will  devise  the  means  that  blot  to  cancel. 

Cic.  Such  often  is  the  fate  of  war :  thou  thus 
Hadst  also  used  thy  triumph  over  him, 
If  thou  hadst  conquer'd.     Did  not  he  himself 
Once  as  a  gift  receive  that  life,  to  Borne 
.Now  so  disastrous  ?     Yes,  did  not  he  also 
Eeceive  it  as  a  gift  from  Sylla's  hands, 
By  grace  express,  and  error  more  express  ? 

Bru.  'Tis  true;  but  never  does  my  mind  forego 
The  recollection  of  a  benefit : 
Yet  at  the  same  time  do  my  country's  claims, 
And  my  own  duties,  in  my  heart  sink  deep. 
In  short,  to  Brutus,  Csesar  such  appears, 
That,  (as  he  is,  as  now  from  day  to  day 
He  more  becomes,)  a  tyrannous  dictator, 
Brutus,  on  no  condition,  will  permit 
His  life  to  be  prolong'd ;  or  he  will  kill  him, 
Or  he  himself  will  fall  in  the  attempt  .  .  . 
But  such  to  Brutus  Caesar  also  seems, 
That  he  alone  to  Borne  can  now  restore, 
If  he  once  more  become  a  citizen, 
Liberty,  empire,  energy,  and  life. 
He  is  e'en  now  the  idol  of  the  people  ; 
Let  him  become  a  model  to  the  good ; 
Let  him,  against  the  guilty,  arm  the  laws 
With  added  terrors  :  till  the  whole  returns 
Unto  its  pristine  state,  let  all  his  power 
Be  turn'd  away  from  ruining  the  laws 
To  keeping  them  intact.     He  was  endow'd 
With  lofty  thoughts  ;  he  was  a  citizen  : 
For  fame  still  burns  he  :  he  is  blinded,  yes  ; 
But  such  from  prosp'rous  fate,  and  impious  friends, 
Who  have  alone  made  him  forsake  the  path 
Of  genuine  glory,  such  from  these  alone 
Has  he  become. — Or  nothing  is  my  speech, 
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Or  I  shall  know  how  from  my  breast  to  draw 

Such  burning  and  impressive  words,  to  use 

To  him  such  true,  such  strong,  tremendous  reasons, 

And  in  such  numbers  use  them,  that  I  hope, 

Yes  I  indulge  the  hope,  to  force  e'en  Caesar ; 

To  make  him  great  indeed,  so  pure  in  virtue, 

That  he  o'er  ev'ry  man,  o'er  ev'ry  Koman, 

Will  rise  unparallel'd  in  excellence  ; 

Yet  be  a  simple  citizen  of  Eome. 

If  but  his  glory  profit  Eome,  I  place  it 

Before  my  own  :  methinks  that  my  design 

Gives  a  convincing  evidence  of  this. — 

But,  if  in  vain  speaks  Brutus  now  to  Ca3sar, 

Thou  see'st  it,  Cassius,  thus  I  ever  wear  it ; 

Behold  the  dagger,  which  will  be  more  swift 

To  slay  him,  than  thy  sword .  .  . 

Cic.  O  genuine  patriot ! 

Thou  art  too  great ;  ill  canst  thou  comprehend 
The  tyrant  Caesar,  judging  from  thyself. 

Gas.  Brutus  sublime,  a  thing  impossible, 
But  worthy  of  thee,  thou  projectest ;  one 
Thou  only  couldst  adventure.     I  oppose  not 
Myself  to  thee  :  ah  !  Caesar  fully  can, 
And  he  alone,  divest  thee  of  thy  error. 

dm.  To  change  a  tyrant  to  a  citizen  ? 
'Tis  in  itself  proof,  this  thy  gen'rous  hope, 

0  Brutus,  that  thou  ne'er  couldst  be  a  tyrant. 

Bru.  That  will  be  soon  made  clear  :  myself  hereafter 
Will  give  you  full  account  of  all  ray  deeds. — 
If  I  a  vain,  abortive  orator 
Should  prove,  so  much  the  more  thou'lt  find  me,  Cassius, 

1  swear  to  thee,  obedient  to  thy  orders, 
A  lusty  and  a  fierce  tyrannicide. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

CJESAR,    ANTONY. 

An.  Yes,  Csesar ;  soon  will  Brutus  come  to  thee 
Within  this  very  temple,  where  erewhile 
Thou  didst  consent  to  hear  and  tolerate 
His  arrogant  harangues.     Ere  long  shalt  thou 
Hear  him,  since  thus  thou  wilt,  as  man  to  man. 

Cae.  I  hold  myself  for  this  to  thee  indebted  : 
'Twas  not  an  easy  matter  to  persuade 
Brutus  to  come,  and  thus  confer  with  me ; 
Nor  had  I  dared  to  trust  to  any  one, 
Except  to  Antony,  this  embassy. 

An.  How  much  it  grieves  me,  that  to  my  entreaties 
Inexorably  deaf,  thou  dost  persist 
In  tolerating  Brutus  !     'Tis  the  first 
Of  all  thy  wishes,  with  which  Antony 
Eeluctantly  complied.     Yet  in  the  guise 
Of  amity,  and  in  thy  name,  I  stoop'd 
To  supplicate  him  whom  I  know  to  be, 
By  certain  proof,  thy  mortal  enemy, 
And  whom,  as  such,  I  utterly  abhor. 

Cae.  Many  hate  Caesar ;  yet,  one  man  alone 
I  deem  a  foe  that's  worthy  of  myself : 
And  he  is  Brutus. 

An.  Thence,  not  Brutus  only, 

But  Brutus  first,  and  Cassius,  and  then  Cimber, 
And  Tullius,  and  so  many  more,  should  die. 

Cae.  The  more  embitter'd,  lofty,  strong  my  foe, 
So  much  more  pleasure  do  I  always. take 
In  overcoming  him  ;  and  oftentimes 
More,  than  with  arms,  with  pardon  have  I  done  it. 
To  have  recourse  to  reconciling  words, 
When  I  have  pow'r  to  arbitrate  by  force ; 
To  captivate,  persuade,  convince  a  heart 
That  swells  with  hate  ;  to  make  that  man  my  friend, 
Whose  very  being  I  could  crush  to  nought ; 
Ah,  this  against  a  worthy  enemy, 
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This  is  indeed  the  most  illustrious  vengeance ; 
And  it  is  mine. 

An.  Let  Caesar  learn  to  be 

Treat  from  himself  alone :  for  this  has  nature 
intended  him :  but  how  at  once  to  make 
fome  and  himself  secure,  let  him  be  taught 
To-day  by  him  who  loves  them  both  alike  : 
And  above  ev'ry  man,  that  man  am  I. 
!  ne'er  shall  cease  reminding  thee,  that  if 
Thou  slay'st  not  Brutus,  thou  in  this  art  check'd 
More  by  thy  vain  and  individual  glory, 
Than  by  thy  real  fondness  for  thy  country ; 
And  that  thou  manifestest  little  heed 
For  the  security  of  both. 

Cae.  Wouldst  thou 

3aesar  intimidate  with  base  suspicion  ? 

An.  If  Caesar  will  not  for  himself,  for  Eome 
He  might,  and  ought  to  tremble. 

Cae.  Caesar  ought 

To  die  for  glory,  and  for  Eome  ;  but  never 

r  her  to  tremble,  never  for  himself. 
L  in  the  camp  the  foes  of  Eome  have  conquer'd  ; 
These  were  the  only  enemies  of  Caesar. 
Mong  those,  who  'gainst  her  had  the  sword  unsheathed, 
Was  Brutus ;  I  already,  arms  in  hand, 
Had,  as  a  foe,  o'ercome  him,  and  e'en  then 
With  the  just  sword  of  war  I  slew  him  not ; 
Now  in  the  walls  of  Eome,  unarm'd,  (0  Heav'ns  !) 
Shall  I  now  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death 
With  the  deceitful  and  disgraceful  dagger, 
3r  with  the  unjust  axe  ?     There  is  no  cause, 
That  ever  could  to  such  an  outrage  goad  me : 
And  even  if  I  wish'd  it,  ...  ah !  perchance  .  .  . 

could  not ...  do  it. — But  yet,  finally, 
To  my  so  many  triumphs,  that  o'er  Brutus, 
That  also  o'er  the  Parthians,  still  are  wanting : 
The  one  shall  be  the  ladder  to  the  other. 
I  will  make  Brutus,  at  all  risks,  my  friend. 
At  present,  more  than  ev'ry  other  object, 
The  meditated  vengeance  for  the  death 
Of  murder'd  Crassus,  weighs  upon  my  thoughts ; 
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And  in  the  enterprise,  in  which  at  once 
The  fame  of  Eonie  and  Caesar  are  involved, 
Brutus  may  much  assist  me. 

An.  Thy  renown 

Canst  thou  increase  ? 

Cae.  While  there  remains  aught  more 

For  me  to  do,  I  deem  what  I  have  done 
A  nothing :  such  my  nature  is.     'Gainst  Parthia 
An  impulse  irresistible  impels  me. 
Shall  Kome,  while  I  still  live,  be  ever  conquer'd  ? 
A  thousand  times  let  Caesar  perish  first. — 
But,  while  I  fight  in  Asia,  I  ought  not 
To  leave  the  city  full  of  factious  spirits, 
And  humors  rankling  and  unreconciled  : 
Nor  would  I  leave  her  full  of  blood  and  terror ; 
Though  this  may  be  the  most  effectual  means 
To  render  her  submissive. — Brutus  only 
Can  level  all  for  me  .  .  . 

An.  Then  Antony 

Thou  deem'st  a  thing  of  nought  ? 

Cae.  — Part  of  myself 

Art  thou  in  all  my  warlike  undertakings : 
Hence  at  my  side  I  still  wish  thee  to  be 
The  terror  of  the  Parthians.     I  propose 
In  other  ways  to  make  good  use  of  Brutus. 

An.  I  am  prepared  by  ev'ry  means  to  serve  thee ; 
And  this  thou  knowest.     But  thou  art  too  blind, 
In  what  relates  to  Brutus. 

Cae.  He  is  blinder 

In  what  relates  to  me,  perchance.     But  this 
Will  be,  I  hope,  the  day  to  undeceive  him  : 
I'm  forced  to-day  at  least  to  make  the  trial  .  .  . 

An.  Behold  him  here. 

Cae.  Now  leave  me  with  him  ;  soon 

Hence  will  I  come  to  thee. 

An.  Ah  !  mayest  thou 

Completely  extricate  thyself  from  error ; 
And  him  in  time,  too,  thoroughly  detect ! 
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SCENE  II. 

BRUTUS,  (LESAR. 

Bru.  0  Caesar,  we  are  ancient  foes  :  but  thou 
Art  hitherto  the  conqueror,  and  yet 
Thou  seem'st  the  happier  one.     But  I  am  still 
Than  thou  less  wretched,  though  I  seem  the  conquer'd. 
But  whatsoe'er  our  state,  o'erwhelm'd,  oppress'd, 
Conquer'd,  infirm,  and  moribund  is  Eome. 
An  equal  impulse,  though  from  different  motives, 
Has  hither  brought  us  to  confer  together. 
Thou  hast  important  things  to  say  to  me, 
If  Antony  speak  truth ;  and  also  I 
Come  to  impart  to  thee  important  things, 
If  thou  dare  listen  to  them. 

Cae.  Although  Brutus 

Hath  ever  been  my  foe,  I  ne'er  was  such, 
Nor  am  I  now  to  him  ;  nor,  if  I  would, 
Could  I  be  ever  so.     I  to  thy  dwelling 
Would  have  myself  repair 'd  to  speak  with  thee ; 
But  I  shrunk  back  lest  by  thee  it  might  be 
Deem'd  an  indignity,  if  Csesar  dared 
To  go  where,  as  the  wife  of  Brutus,  dwells 
The  sister  of  great  Cato :  hence  I  sent 
Earnest  entreaties  to  thyself  to  come 
Hither  from  thence. — Me  only  seeest  thou, 
Devoid  of  pomp,  by  lictors  not  preceded  ; 
In  all  things  like  to  Brutus  ;  if  indeed 
He  scorns  me  not  as  such.     Here  thou  wilt  hear 
Nor  Eome's  dictator,  nor  the  conqueror 
Of  the  illustrious  Pompey  .  .  . 

Bru.  The  sole  train 

Not  unbecoming  Caesar,  is  his  valor  : 
And  more  especially  when  he  presents 
Himself  to  Brutus. — Happy  thou,  if  thou 
Couldst  also  leave  behind  thee,  as  thou  canst 
Thy  lictors,  and  their  fasces,  the  remorse, 
And  the  perpetual  and  unceasing  terror, 
Of  permanent  dictatorship ! 

Cae.  What !     Terror  ? 

This  is  a  word  not  even  to  my  ears, 
Much  less,  then,  to  my  heart,  yet  known. 
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Bru.  It  was 

Unknown  to  mighty  Caesar  in  the  camp, 
Invincible  as  leader ;  it  is  not 
To  Caesar  in  the  walls  of  Rome,  by  force 
Now  her  dictator.     To  deny  this  to  me, 
Caesar  is  too  magnanimous  :  to  Brutus 
He  may  confess  it  without  shame.     To  dare 
As  much  as  this  to  tell  me,  in  itself 
Will  constitute  no  small  part  of  thy  greatness. 
Let  us  speak  frankly  :  it  becomes  us  both. — 
One  individual  never  can  impress 
A  multitude  with  fear,  till  he  himself 
Has  previously  felt  it.     This  to  prove, 
Hear  what  is  now  thy  state  of  mind  towards  me. 
Thou  without  opposition  mayst  kill  Brutus : 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  not ;  nay  more, 
Thou  know'st  that  I  may  be  an  obstacle 
To  thy  iniquitous  ambition  :  yet, 
Why  dost  thou  not  do  this  ?     Because  thou  fearest, 
That  if  thou  kill  me  now,  it  might  increase 
Thy  own  perplexities.     Thou  wouldst  meanwhile 
Hear  me,  and  speak  with  me,  because  alarm 
Is  now  thy  only  law  ;  nor  this  perchance 
Thou  know'st  thyself ;  or  shunnest  the  conviction. 

Cae.  Ungrateful !  ...  In  Pharsalia's  field  was  not 
Thy  life  within  my  pow'r  ? 

Bru.  But  thou,  inflamed 

With  glory,  and  yet  glowing  from  the  battle, 
Wert  noble  then :  and  thou  wert  born  to  be  so : 
But  here,  from  day  to  day  thou  more  and  more 
Sinkest  beneath  thyself. — Eepent  thou  ;  know 
That  thou  wert  never  born  to  be  a  cold, 
Pacific  tyrant :  I  affirm  it  to  thee  .  .  . 

Cae.  Thy  praise,  though  mix'd  with  insults,  pleases  me. 
I  love  thee ;  I  esteem  thee :  and  I  would 
Be  Brutus  only,  if  I  were  not  Caesar. 

Bru.  Thou  mayst  be  both  ;  to  Brutus  mayst  thou  add, 
And  nothing  take  from  Caesar  :  here  I  come 
Myself,  to  urge  thee  to  it.     It  depends 
On  thyself  only  to  be  great  indeed : 
Yes,  thou  mayst  be  so,  even  far  beyond 
Each  ancient  mighty  Roman  :  and  the  means 
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Are  very  simple ;  dare,  then,  to  adopt  them : 

I  first  to  this  conjure  thee  ;  and  I  feel, 

As  I  address  thee,  with  true  Kornan  tears 

Mine  eyes  suffused  .  .  . — But,  ah  !  thou  speakest  not  ? 

Well  know'st  thou  what  my  lofty  means  would  be  : 

Thou  feel'st  it  in  thy  heart,  the  cry  of  truth, 

Which  there  is  sounding  in  imperious  tones. 

Be  bold,  be  bold ;  shake  off  thy  abject  chains, 

Which  make  thee  nothing  e'en  in  thine  own  eyes ; 

Which  keep  thee,  more  than  others  thou  couldst  keep, 

Enslaved  and  bound.     Do  thou  to-day  from  Brutus 

Learn  to  be  Caesar.     If  of  thy  renown 

I  were  invidious,  wouldst  thou  hear  me  now 

Beseech  thee  to  annihilate  my  own  ? 

I  know  the  truth  ;  I  flatter  not  myself: 

I  am  in  Rome  inferior  unto  thee 

In  dignity,  in  years,  in  pow'r,  and  triumphs, 

As  well  as  fame.     If  by  my  single  efforts 

The  name  of  Brutus  could  be  signalized, 

'Twere  only  possible  for  this  to  be 

By  the  entire  destruction  of  thy  name. 

A  timid  and  a  whisp'ring  voice  I  hear, 

A  voice  thence  not  legitimately  Eoman, 

Proclaiming  Brutus  Rome's  deliverer, 

As  it  calls  thee  her  tyrant.     Such  to  make  me, 

It  needful  is,  that  I  defeat,  or  slay  thee. 

No  light  achievement  is  the  first ;  the  second 

Is  far  more  easy  than  thou  now  supposest : 

And,  if  I  of  myself  alone  had  thought, 

I  had  already  been  without  a  master  : 

But  I.  a  Roman,  think  of  Rome ;  and  choose 

Thee  to  solicit,  when  I  ought  to  slay  thee, 

For  her  sake  only.     Yes,  ah !  Caesar,  thou 

Convinced  by  me,  shouldst  be  compell'd  once  more 

To  be  her  citizen.     To  Rome  thou  canst, 

Thou  first,  thou  only,  more  effectually 

A  thousand  times,  than  Brutus  can,  thou  canst 

To  Rome  restore  the  whole  ;  peace,  liberty, 

Salvation,  and  a  renovated  lustre : 

In  short,  as  much  as  thou  hast  taken  from  her. 

Yet,  for  a  little  time,  thy  regal  power 
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Do  thou,  though  as  a  citizen,  exert, 

In  reinforcing  her  enfeebled  laws, 

In  taking  evermore  from  all  the  courage, 

And  means  to  imitate  thee  as  a  tyrant ; 

And  thou  wilt  thus  at  once  from  all  have  taken, 

As  far  as  they  are  Eomans,  the  presumption 

To  emulate  thee  as  a  citizen. — 

Now,  tell  me :  dost  thou  think  thou'rt  less  than  Sylla  ? 

He,  far  more  guilty  than  thyself,  more  cruel, 

Imbrued,  and  gorged  with  more  abundant  blood ; 

He  yet  presumed  to  be  a  citizen, 

And  was  illustrious.     0  !  how  much  more  noble 

Would  Ca3sar  be,  who  has  so  much  surpass'd 

Sylla  in  pow'r !     And,  O,  far  greater  then 

Would  be  thy  fame,  if  freely  thou  restore, 

What  pow'r  and  artifice  to  thee  have  given, 

To  her,  thy  country,  whose  sole  right  it  is  ; 

If  thou  know'st  better  how  to  prize  thyself ; 

If  thou,  in  short,  preventest  that  henceforth 

In  Eome  to  all  eternity  arise 

Another  Caesar,  or  another  Sylla. 

Cae.  Sublime  and  ardent  youth  ;  thy  eloquent 
And  fervid  exhortation  is,  perchance, 
But  too,  too  true  !     Thy  sentiments  produce 
Unspeakable  emotions  in  my  heart ; 
Then  when  thou  less  than  me  dost  call  thyself, 
Thy  great  superiority  I  feel, 
E'en  to  my  own  confusion.     But  to  be 
The  first  myself  this  to  confess  to  thee, 
And  not  to  be  offended  when  I  do  it, 
And  not  to  hate  thee  for  it,  ought  to  be 
To  thee  a  certain,  and  a  lofty  proof 
That  in  my  bosom  I  conceive  for  thee 
Some  unexplain'd  affection. — Thou  art  dear 
To  me,  believe  it ;  thou  art  very  dear. — 
That  which  I  have  not  time  to  finish  now, 
I  will  that,  after  me,  it  be  by  thee 
Accomplish' d  more  effectively.     Consent 
That  to  my  many  trophies  I  annex 
Those  of  the  vanquished  Parthians ;  and  I  die 
Contented.     Great  part  of  my  life  have  I 
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Pass'd  in  the  camp ;  the  camp  alone  would  be 
To  me  a  worthy  tomb.     'Tis  true,  I've  robb'd  her, 
In  part,  of  freedom,  but  in  more  abundance 
I  have  increased  for  Rome  her  pow'r  and  glory : 
O  Brutus,  at  m}^  death,  thou  wilt  repair, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  my  victories, 
The  wrongs  which  I  have  done  to  her.     In  me 
With  safety  Rome  no  longer  can  repose : 
The  good  which  I  would  do  to  her,  would  be, 
By  what  I've  done  of  evil,  evermore 
Tarnish'd  and  poisoii'd.     Thence  I've  chosen  thee, 
Within  my  secret  thoughts,  as  the  physician 
For  her  internal  wounds  :  thou  ever  wert 
Upright  and  great ;  and,  better  than  myself, 
The  Romans  thou  canst  render  truly  great, 
And  unto  perfect  health  once  more  restore. 
I,  as  a  father,  speak  to  thee  ; .  .  .  and  thou, 
More  than  a  son,  0  Brutus,  art  to  me. 

Bru.  .  .  .  This  thy  discourse  I  scarcely  comprehend. 
On  me  in  no  wise  justly  can  devolve 
Thy  illegitimate,  extinguish'd  power. 
But  what  ?  already  speakest  thou  of  Rome, 
As  a  paternal  heritage  ?  .  .  . 

Cae.  Ah !  hear  me. — 

From  thee  no  longer  can  I  hide  a  matter, 
Which,  when  once  known  to  thee,  entirely  ought 
To  change  thee  in  my  favor. 

Bru.  Change  thyself, 

And  I  at  once  am  changed  ;  o'ercome  thyself ; 
The  only  triumph  that  remains  for  thee  .  ,  . 

Cae.    With  diff'rent  eyes,  when  thou  hast  heard   this 

secret, 
Wilt  thou  behold  me. 

Bru.  I  shall  ever  be 

A  Roman.     But,  explain  thyself. 

Cae.  ...  0  Brutus, 

In  my  deportment  tow'rds  thee,  in  my  looks, 
And  in  my  accents,  in  my  very  silence, 
Say,  dost  thou  not  perceive  that  tow'rds  thyself 
Boundless  affections  move  me  and  transport  me  ? 

Bru.  'Tis  true;  I  see  in  thee  a  strange  emotion; 
And  from  the  man  they  rather  seem  to  spring, 
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Than  from  the  tyrant :  feign'd,  I  cannot  think  them ; 
Unfeign'd,  to  what  I  know  not  to  impute  them. 

Cae.  .  .  .  But  thou,  what  impulses  dost  thou  experience 
Tow'rds  me  within  thy  bosom  ? 

Bru.  Ah !  a  thousand  : 

And  for  thyself  alternately  I  feel 
All  impulses,  save  envy.     I  know  not 
How  to  express  them  ;  but  in  two  I  class  them : 
Anger  and  horror,  if  thou'rt  still  a  tyrant ; 
If  thou  beconi'st  a  man  and  citizen, 
Thou  dost  inspire  me  with  unbounded  love, 
Mix'd  with  astonishment.     Which  of  these  two 
Wouldst  thou  from  Brutus  ? 

Cae.  Love  :  to  me  thou  ow'st  it .  . 

A  sacred,  and  indissoluble  tie 
Binds  thee  to  me. 

Bru.  To  thee  ?  what  can  this  be  ?  ... 

Cae.  Thou  art  my  son. 

Bru.  0  Heav'ns !  what  do  I  hear  ?  .  .  . 

Cae.  Ah  !  come,  son,  to  my  breast  .  .  . 

Bru.  Can  this  be  so  ?  .  . 

Cae.  If  thou  believ'st  this  not  from  my  assertion, 
Thou  from  thy  mother  surely  wilt  believe  it. 
This  is  a  letter  from  her  ;  in  Pharsalia, 
A  few  hours  ere  the  battle,  I  received  it. 
Behold ;  her  hand  is  known  to  thee  :  ah  !  read  it. 

Bru.1  "  Caesar,  (0  Heav'ns !)  thou  dost  perchance  pre- 
pare, 
1  Not  only  with  thy  fellow-citizens, 

*  And  Pompey  to  wage  war,  but  with  thy  son. 
'  Brutus  the  fruit  is  of  our  youthful  loves. 

'  I  am  constrain'd  to  make  this  known  to  thee  ; 

*  To  this  confession  nothing  could  have  brought  me, 

*  Except  a  mother's  fears.     Thou  shudder'st,  Caesar ; 
'  Suspend,  if  time  be  yet  allow'd,  thy  sword  : 

*  Thou  by  thy  son  mayst  be  destroy'd ;  or  thou 

'  Thyself  with  thy  own  hand  mayst  slay  thy  son. 
'  I  tremble  ...  0  may  Heav'n  grant  that  in  time 
'  A  father  may  have  heard  my  words ! .  .  .  I  tremble  .  .  . 
'  Servilia." — Fierce  and  unexpected  blow  ! 
The  son  of  Caesar,  I  ? 

1  Reads  the  letter. 
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Cae.  Ah,  yes !  thou  art. 

Come  to  my  arms,  ah,  come  I 

Bru.  0  Eome !  .  .  .  0  father !  .  .  . 

nature !  .  .  .  0  my  duty  !  .  .  .  —Ere  I  clasp  thee, 
ee,  at  thy  feet  a  suppliant  Brutus  falls ; 
Sbr  will  he  rise,  unless  he  may  embrace 
n  thee  the  father  of  himself  and  Eome. 

Cae.  Ah,  rise,  0  son ! — How  canst  thou  ever  thus 
With  such  ferocious  coldness  freeze  thy  heart, 
Dhat  nature's  first  affections  sway  thee  not  ? 

Bru.  And  what?  dost  thou  pretend  to  love  thy  son? 
Thou  lov'st  thyself;  all  feelings  in  thy  heart 
Are  to  the  love  of  rule  alone  subservient, 
'rove  that  thou  art  a  citizen  and  father ; 
The  last  a  tyrant  never  is :  ah,  prove 
[Tiat  thou  art  such  ;  and  thou  wilt  find  in  me 
A  son.     Twice  give  me  life  :  for  I  a  slave 

i  never  be ;  a  tyrant  never  will  be. 
)r  Brutus  is  the  son  of  a  free  father, 
liinself  free  also,  in  free  Home  ;  or  Brutus 

ll  not  exist.     I'm  ready  to  shed  all 
My  blood  for  Kome  ;  and  for  thyself,  if  thou 
A  Eoman  be,  a  father  true  of  Brutus .  .  . 
)  joy !  a  noble  tear  do  I  behold 
Start  from  thine  eye  ?     The  icy  crust  is  snapp'd 
In  which  thy  heart  was  cased ;  thou'rt  now  a  father. 
Ah !  hear  thou  from  my  lips  the  cry  of  nature ; 
And  Eome  and  Brutus  shall  for  thee  be  one. 

Cae.  .  .  .  My  heart  thou  rendest  .  .  .  Fierce  necessity !  .  .  . 
I  cannot  now  exclusively  obey 
Che  feelings  of  my  heart. — Beloved  Brutus, 
3ear  me. — Too  far  the  servitude  of  Eome 
Js  now  advanced  :  with  less  of  equity, 
And  greater  injury  to  Eome,  will  others 
The  reins  of  empire  seize  upon,  if  now 
Brutus  refuse  them  from  the  hands  of  Caesar  .  .  . 

Bru.  0  trait'rous  words  !     0  infamous  expressions 
Of  a  corrupted  and  degen'rate  mind  ! — 
To  me  thou  never  wert,  nor  art,  a  father. 
Ere  thou  revealedst  thy  ignoble  heart, 
And  my  vile  birth  to  me,  had  thy  own  hands 
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Cut  short  my  thread  of  life,  that  act  had  been 
Of  kindness  more  expressive .  .  . 

Cae.  0  my  son  ! .  .  . 

Bru.  0  Ceesar,  yield  .  .  . 

Cae.  Unnatural,  .  .  .  ungrateful  .  .  . 

What  wouldest  thou  then  do  ? 

Bru.  Or  rescue  Eome, 

Or  with  her  meet  my  death. 

Cae.  I  will  reclaim  thee, 

Or  perish  by  thy  hands.     Unparallel'd 
And  horrible  is  thy  ingratitude  .  .  . 
Yet,  hence  I  hope  that  horror  and  repentance 
Will  visit  thee,  before  to-morrow's  dawn 
Shall  see  us  in  the  senate-house  assembled. — 
But,  if  thou  then,  ungrateful  one,  persist 
Not  to  accept  me  for  a  father ;  then, 
If,  as  a  son,  thou  still  disdain  to  share 
With  me  the  whole ;  on  that  same  dawn  shalt  thou 
Find  me  again  thy  lord. 

Bru.  — Ere  then,  I  hope, 

Thy  shame  and  horror,  when  thou  find'st  thyself 
A  tjnrant  to  no  purpose,  will  have  changed  thee 
To  a  true  father. — In  my  breast  at  once 
A  son's  affection  cannot  blossom  forth, 
If  first  thou  do  not  give  to  me  a  proof, 
Sublime  and  strong,  of  thy  paternal  love. 
A  father's  is  the  first  of  all  affections  ; 
And  in  thy  heart  it  ought  to  conquer.     Then, 
The  most  submissive,  the  most  tender  son, 
The  most  affectionate  that  e'er  was  seen, 
Then  wilt  thou  find  in  me  .  .  .  And  as  thy  son, 
What  joy  then,  what  devotion,  and  what  pride, 
O  father,  shall  I  feel ! ... 

Cae.  Thou  art  my  son, 

Whatever  I  may  be  :  nor  e'er  canst  thou, 
Unless  thou'rt  impious,  turn  against  thy  father  .  .  . 

Bru.  My  name  is  Brutus ;  and  to  me  is  Rome 
A  sublime  mother ! — Ah  !  compel  me  not 
To  deem  that  Eoman  Brutus,  who  gave  life 
And  liberty  to  Rome  at  the  expense 
Of  his  own  children's  blood,  niy  sole  true  father. 
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Cae.  Unhappy  I ! .  .  .  And  can  it  then  be  true, 
That,  while  I  fetter  all  the  conquer'd  world, 
My  son  alone  will  not  be  conquer'd  by  me  ? 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

CASSIUS,  CIMBER. 

dm.  That  which  I  say  to  thee  is  certain  :  hence 
A  short  time  since  was  Brutus  seen  to  go ; 
With  troubled  countenance,  his  eyes  suffused 
With  tears,  tow'rds  his  own  house  he  went.     0  !  could 
He  ever  change  ? .  .  . 

Gas.  Ah  no !     Eome  Brutus  loves  ; 

And  he  loves  glory  and  integrity. 
Soon,  as  he  promised,  will  he  come  to  us. 
I  do  rely  and  trust  in  him  e'en  more 
Than  in  myself.     Each  word  and  deed  of  his 
Spring  .from  a  lofty  heart ;  the  interests 
Of  Eome  alone  he  weighs  and  contemplates. 

Cim.  Behold  him  here. 

Cas.  Did  not  I  tell  thee  so  ? 


SCENE  II. 

BRUTUS,  CASSIUS,  CIMBER. 

Bru.  What  may  this  mean  ?     I  find  you  here  alone  ? 

Cas.  And  are  we  few,  when  thou'rt  united  to  us  ? 

Bru.  Tullius  is  wanting  .  .  . 

Cim.  Art  thou  not  aware  ? 

Erewhile  with  many  other  senators 
From  Eome  precipitately  he  departed. 

Cas.  The  frost  of  years  hath  paralysed  in  him 
His  pristine  ardor  and  his  virtue  .  .  . 
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Bru.  But 

Hath  not  extinguish'd  them.     Ah,,  let  no  Eoman 

Dare  to  despise  illustrious  Cicero. 

For  a  more  fortunate  conjuncture,  or 

For  Rome's  advantage,  he  reserves  (I  swear  it) 

His  liberty  and  life. 

Cas.  0  happy  we ! 

Certain  at  least  are  we,  to  gain,  with  freedom, 
An  honor'd  and  an  honorable  age  ; 
Or,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  with  Rome  to  perish. 

Bru.  Ah  !  yes ;  ye're  blest  indeed !  .  .  .  Not  so  am  I  ; 
To  whom  the  horrible  alternative 
Alone  remains,  of  living  as  a  slave, 
Or  dying  by  a  death  unnatural. 

Cas.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Cim.  And  what  hast  thou  derive( 

From  thy  long  talk  with  the  dictator  ? 

Bru.    *  I  ?  .  .  . 

Nothing  for  Rome  ;  immeasurable  grief 
And  horror  for  myself ;  for  you  amazement, 
Perchance  mix'd  also  with  a  just  contempt. 

Cim.  For  whom  ? 

Bru.  For  Brutus. 

Cim.  We,  .  .  .  contempt  for  thee 

Cas.  Thou,  who  the  soul  art  both  of  Rome,  and  us  ?  .  . 

Bru.  I  am,  .  .  .  who  would  have  thought  it  ?     Haples 

I!  ... 

I  hitherto  esteem'd  myself  the  nephew 
And  son-in-law  of  Cato  the  divine ;  .  .  . 
And  I'm  the  offspring  of  the  tyrant  Caesar. 

Cim.  What  do  I  hear  ?     Can  it  be  so  ?  ... 

Cas.  And  be  it  : 

This  hinders  not  that  Brutus  still  should  be 
The  tyrant's  most  inexorable  foe : 
Ah  !  Cassius  swears  it. 

Bru.  A  most  unexpected 

And  dreadful  stigma  on  my  blood  I  find  ; 
To  cleanse  it,  I  should  shed  it  all  for  Rome. 

Cas.  0  Brutus,  thou  thy  own  son  shouldst  have  been. 

Cim.  But  yet,  what  evidence  did  Caesar  bring  thee  ? 
How  on  his  word  rely  ?  .  .  . 
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Bru.  Ah!  evidence 

But  too  decisive  he  adduced  to  me. 
He  from  the  first  spoke  to  me  as  a  father  : 
Henceforth  he  wish'd  that  I  should  share  with  him 
His  execrable  pow'r,  and  afterwards 
Should  be  its  infamous  inheritor. 
Yet  human  tears  from  his  despotic  eyes 
Ceased  not  to  fall ;  and  he  to  me  unfolded, 
As  to  a  son,  the  darkest  labyrinths, 
Unblushingly,  of  his  corrupted  heart. 
At  length,  to  make  me  perfectly  convinced, 
Be  made  me  read  (0  Heav'ns  !)  a  fatal  letter. 
With  her  own  hand,  Servilia  wrote  it  to  him. 
In  that  disastrous  letter,  which  was  written 
And  read  by  him  ere  the  Pharsalian  trumpet 
Bad  utter'd  the  first  signal  for  attack, 
Servilia  apprehensively  reveals 
And  proves,  that  I'm  the  offspring  of  their  loves  ; 
And  in  concise  and  energetic  words, 
Donjureth  Caesar  not  to  make  himself 
The  murd'rer  of  his  son. 

dm.  0  fatal  secret ! 

Why  didst  thou  not  in  everlasting  night 
Remain  conceal'd  ?  .  .  . 

Gas.  If  as  a  son  he  loves  thee, 

En  seeing  in  thee  so  much  genuine  virtue, 
In  hearing  thy  sublime  and  sturdy  thoughts, 
How  could  the  spirit  of  a  father  true 
Ever  resist  thee  ?     Thou  hast  now  brought  back 
Indubitable  proof  from  him,  that  nothing 
Can  rescue  Caesar  from  his  vile  delusion. 

Bru.  Sometimes  e'en  yet  to  his  deluded  mind 
Truth  penetrates,  but  with  a  feeble  ray. 
Accustom'd  long  to  military  sway, 
A  fatal  error  absolutely  rules  him  ; 
Be  deems  consummate  pow'r,  consummate  glory ; 
So  he  persists  to  wish  for  this,  or  death. 

Cim.  So  great  a  monster,  let  him  then  have  death. 

Cas.  He  is  a  fix'd  incorrigible  tyrant. 
Think  now  then  that  a  citizen  of  Eome, 
0  Brutus,  has  no  father  .  .  . 

2  D  2 
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dm.  Think,  moreover, 

That  he  who  is  a  tyrant  has  no  sons  .  .  . 

Bru.  And  that  in  heart  will  Brutus  ne'er  have  peace. — 
Yes,  in  your  presence  now,  high-minded  friends, 
This  I  confess  :  to  you,  who  feel  at  heart 
Nature's  affections  sacred  and  sublime  ; 
To  you,  who  take  the  impulse  and  the  law 
That  prompt  this  lofty  necessary  deed, 
Which  we  are  now  resolved  to  execute, 
From  nature's  self;  to  you,  who  now  are  panting, 
With  me,  for  ever  to  annihilate 
That  tyranny  which  severs  and  divides 
And  blasts  each  holiest  tie,  to  make  alone 
Children  secure  within  their  father's  bosoms  ; 
To  you  I  fear  not  to  show  all  the  grief 
And  all  the  horror,  which,  in  rivalry, 
Little  by  little,  tear  my  heart  to  pieces, 
Who  am  the  son  of  Caesar  and  of  Rome. 
Before  the  tyrant's  face  I  show'd  myself 
His  bitter  and  inexorable  foe  ; 
Nor  did  a  word  of  mine,  a  look,  a  tear, 
Show  weakness  in  me :  but  no  sooner  I 
Had  left  his  sight,  than  by  a  thousand  furies 
My  spirit  was  beset.     I  flew  from  him 
To  my  own  Lares :  there,  it  is  my  lot 
Always  to  find  a  sure  alleviation 
And  fortifying  counsel,  and  a  heart 
Far  more  sublime  than  mine  :  yes,  Cato's  daughter, 
Equal  to  Cato,  the  illustrious  Porcia, 
My  Lares  dignifies,  as  wife  of  Brutus  .  .  . 

Cas.  Worthy  of  Cato  and  of  Brutus  is 
That  high-soul'd  woman. 

dm.  Ah  !  could  this  be  also 

Said  of  Servilia ! 

Bru.  Troubled  as  I  was, 

She  welcomed  me  with  countenance  serene 
And  resolute,  though  now  for  many  days 
She  had  lain  sick.     Before  I  spake  to  her, 
She  cried  to  me  :  "  Thou,  Brutus,  hast  conceal' d 
"  Long  in  thy  bosom  mighty  purposes  ; 
"  I  never  dared  to  question  thee  of  them, 
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Human  affections,  would  but  be  in  us 
Proofs  of  a  brute  ferocity  ...  0  Brutus !  .  .  . 
Thy  words  have  tears  extorted  from  my  eyes. 

Cos.  All  human  impulses  we  ought  to  feel ; 
But  before  those  due  to  our  bleeding  country, 
Ill-used  and  dying,  all  the  rest  are  mute  : 
Or,  if  they  speak  indeed,  it  is  allow'd 
To  ev'ry  man,  save  Brutus,  to  regard  them. 

Bru.  In  thus  accounting  me  more  than  I  am, 
Noble  and  strong,  thou  makest  me  more  strong 
And  noble  than  I  could  be  by  myself. — 
Cassius,  behold  my  tears  are  now  dispersed. — 
The  shades  of  night  are  gath'ring  fast :  to-morrow 
Will  be  the  solemn  day.     I  swear  once  more, 
That  which  already  is  resolved  among  us. 
On  you  do  I  implicitly  rely ; 
Eely  on  me :  I  nothing  ask  of  you, 
Except  that  ye  depend  upon  the  signal 
From  me  alone. 

Gas.  Ah !  thou  art  certainly 

The  noblest  of  the  Eomans. — But,  who  comes  ?  .  .  . 

dm.  Whom  see  I  ?     Antony ! 

Bru.  Assuredly 

Caesar  now  sends  him  to  me.     Wait ;  and  hear  us. 

SCENE  III. 

ANTONY,  CASSIUS,  BRUTUS,  CIMBER. 

An.  O  Brutus,  I  come  here  in  quest  of  thee : 
I  wish  to  speak  with  thee. 

Bru.  Speak  on :  I  listen. 

An.  But,  the  dictator  charged  me  with  this  message  .  . 

Bru.  And  what  of  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

An.  I  should  speak 

To  thee  alone. 

Bru.  And  here  I  am  alone. 

Cassius  is  husband  of  my  sister  Junia ; 
Cimber  was  friend,  and  the  most  faithful  friend, 
Of  the  great  Cato,  my  wife's  father  :  blood, 
The  love  of  Kome,  and  friendship,  render  us, 
Though  three  we  be  in  person,  one  in  soul. 
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Caesar  can  never  utter  aught  to  Brutus, 
That  he  re-utters  not  immediately 
To  Cassius  and  to  Cimber. 

An.  Is  their  father 

Also  the  same  as  thine  ? 

Bru.  They  too  have  shared 

With  me  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  my  birth : 
They  know  it  all.     Speak  on. — I  am  assured 
That  Csesar,  gen'rous,  once  again  himself, 
Sends  thee  to  take  from  me  the  past  disgrace 
Of  having  been  erewhile  a  tyrant's  son. 
Divulge  the  whole,  be  quick  :  thou  canst  not  have 
Witnesses  more  acceptable  than  these 
Of  Caesar's  change  sublime, — that,  from  a  king 
As  he  was  lately,  to  a  citizen. — 
Make  haste ;  his  new-born  lofty  love  for  Rome 
Reveal  to  us ;  his  true  paternal  views 
Tow'rds  me ;  that  I  may  bless  the  day  in  which 
He  gave  me  being. 

An.  — The  dictator  charged  me 

To  speak  to  thee  alone.     A  true  and  blind, 
As  well  as  wretched  father,  he  would  yet 
Flatter  himself,  that  thou  wouldst  yield  at  last 
To  nature's  sacred  and  persuasive  voice. 

Bru.  And  in  what  fashion  am  I  then  to  yield  ? 
To  what  submit  myself  ?  .  .  . 

An.  To  love  and  honor 

The  author  of  thy  life  :  or  if,  perchance, 
Thy  hard  heart  is  incapable  of  love, 
Not  to  betray  thy  most  imperious  duty  ; 
To  show  thyself  not  mindless  and  unworthy 
Of  benefits  received  ;  and  finally 
To  merit  those  which  he  reserves  for  thee 
In  future. — Dost  thou  fear  to  be  too  human, 
If  thou  submit  to  this  ? 

Bru.  Those  words  which  now 

Thou  givest  artfully  to  me,  are  empty ; 
Advance,  and  answer  me.     Is  Caesar  ready 
To-morrow,  in  full  senate,  to  renounce 
The  office  of  dictator  ?  is  he  ready 
His  standing  army  to  disband  ?  to  free 
The  Romans  from  their  universal  terror  ? 
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To  free  from  this,  his  friends,  foes,  and  himself? 
To  give  back  life  to  our  most  sacred  laws, 
Which  he  has  spurn'd  and  shatter'd  and  destroy'd  ? 
To  be  the  first  to  place  himself  beneath  them  ? — 
These  are,  yes  these,  the  benefits  express, 
Which  a  true  father  can  confer  on  Brutus. 

An.  Enough. — Wouldst  thou  say  more  to  me  ? 

Bru.  I  say 

No  more  to  him  who  merits  not  to  hear  me. — 
Keturn,  then,  to  thy  lord,  and  say  to  him, 
That  yet  I  hope,  nay,  more,  I  trust,  am  certain, 
That  in  the  senate,  at  to-morrow's  dawn, 
He  will  propose  both  great  and  useful  things 
For  Rome's  prosperity  and  liberty : 
Tell  him,  that  then,  before  assembled  Rome, 
Brutus  will  first  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
As  citizen  and  son ;  if  he  too  be 
A  citizen  and  father.     Lastly,  tell  him, 
That  in  my  heart  I  burn  as  much  to  make 
Rome  live  again  for  all  of  us,  as  I 
Burn  to  make  Caesar  live  again  for  her  .  .  . 

An.  I  understand  thee. — I  will  tell  him  that 
Which  I  (too  fruitlessly,  alas!)  already 
Long  since  have  said  to  him. 

Bru.  Thee  I  esteem 

A  faithless  and  malignant  messenger 
'Twixt  Caesar  and  myself :  but,  if  so  be 
That  he  for  this  selected  thee,  thou  hast 
Thy  answer  now  received  from  me. 

An.  If  Caesar 

Consulted  me,  or  Rome's  true  interests, 
No  other  messenger  would  he  dispatch 
To  Brutus,  than  the  lictors  with  their  axes. 

SCENE  IV. 

BRUTUS,  CASSIUS,  CIMBER. 

dm.  Heard  ye  ?  ... 

Cos.  0  Brutus !  .  .  .  thou'rt  the  god  of  Rome. 

dm.  This  arrogant  and  despicable  slave, 
He  also  should  be  punish'd  .  .  . 
Bru.  He,  methinks, 
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Would  not  be  worthy  of  our  wrath. — My  friends, 

make  the  last  experiment  to-morrow  : 
[f  it  be  vain,  we  mutually  have  promised 
That  I  should  give,  and  ye  obey  the  signal : 
Will  ye  confide  in  me  ? 

Cos.  Thou  art  our  all. — 

Let  us  depart  from  hence :  it  is  now  time 
To  go  hence  to  the  few  whom  we  have  chosen  ; 
And  who  are  ready  for  the  sake  of  Borne 
To  die  with  us  to-morrow. 

Bru.  Let  us  go. 


ACT  V. 

The  Scene  is  in  the  Curia  of  Pompey. 

SCENE  I. 
BRUTUS,  CASSIUS,  Senators,  who  in  succession  take  their  places. 

Gas.  It  seems  to  me  this  meeting  will  be  small ; 
Much  smaller  than  the  last  .  .  . 

Bru.  Provided  that 

"he  hearts  of  the  remainder  be  but  firm, 
Tis  all  we  want. 

Gas.  Dost  thou,  0  Brutus,  hear 

How  the  unquiet  people,  with  their  cries, 
Already  make  the  firmament  resound  ? 

Bru.  Their  cries  they  vary  at  each  new  event : 
Leave  them  ;  e'en  they  perchance  to-day  may  help  us. 

Gas.  I  never  saw  thee  calm  as  thou  art  now, 
And  so  secure. 

Bru.  The  danger's  near. 

Gas.  0  Brutus !  .  .  . 

Brutus,  I  yield  to  thee  alone. 

Bru.  Great  Pompey, 

iVho  breathes  in  sculptured  marble  here,  and  seems 

to  preside  o'er  our  few  partisans, 
Vlakes  me  secure  as  to  the  coming  danger. 

Gas.  Behold,  the  tyrant's  lictors  now  draw  nigh. 

Bru.  Casca  and  Cimber,  where  ?  .  .  . 
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Gas.  They  fiercely  have 

Forestall'd  by  violence  the  post  of  danger  : 
They  closely  follow  Caesar. 

Bru.  Hast  thou  thought 

Of  hindering  the  impious  Antony  ?  .  .  . 

Cos.  Yes  :  Fulvius  and  Macrinus  will  at  length 
Keep  him  engaged  at  distance  from  the  senate ; 
If  it  be  also  needful  to  obstruct  him, 
This  will  they  do  by  force. 

Bru.  Now,  all  stands  well. 

Let  each  one  take  his  place. — Farewell,  0  Cassius ! 
We  from  each  other  separate  as  slaves ; 
Soon,  as  free  men,  I  hope,  shall  we  embrace, 
Or  dying.— First  shalt  thou  be  witness  here 
To  the  last  efforts  of  a  son ;  and  then 
To  the  last  efforts  of  a  citizen. 

Cos.   0  Brutus !  on  thy  nod  depends  each  weapon. 

SCENE  II. 

Senators  seated.  BRUTUS  and  CASSIUS  in  their  places. 
preceded  by  the  Lictors,  who  afterwards  leave  him ;  CASCA 
CIMBEB,  and  many  others,  follow  him.  All  rise  at  the  er 
trance  of  C^SAR,  and  continue  standing  till  he  has  taken  h 
seat. 

Cae.  What  can  this  mean  ?     Scarce  half  the  senate  her< 
Though  the  appointed  hour  be  past  ?  .  .  .  But  I 
Beyond  my  duty  have  delay'd  my  coming.— 
Ye  conscript  fathers,  I  lament  that  thus 
I  have  detain'd  you  .  .  .  But  yet,  what  can  be 
The  cause  that  takes  from  me  so  many  of  you  ? 
(Universal  silence.) 

Bru.  Does  no  one  answer  ? — The  demanded  cause 
Is  known  to  all  of  us. — Is  it  not,  Caesar, 
Fully  divulged  to  thee  by  this  our  silence  ? — 
But,  wouldst  thou  hear  it  ? — Those  whom  thou  see'st  heri 
Terror  collected ;  those  whom  thou  see'st  not, 
Terror  dispersed. 

Cae.  I  am  not  unaccustom'd 

To  the  intemperate  harangues  of  Brutus ; 
As  to  the  gen'rous  clemency  of  Caesar 
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hou  art  not  unaccustom'd. — But  in  vain ; 
'or  here  I  came  not  to  dispute  .  .  . 
Bru.  Nor  we 

ee  idly  to  offend. — Those  fathers  surely 
Were  ill-advised  who  vanish'd  from  the  senate 
n  such  a  joyful  day :  and  ill  act  those, 
"  .o  in  the  senate  now  stand  mute. — Myself, 
Fully  apprised  of  the  high  sentiments 
Which  Caesar  purposes  to  utter  to  us, 

scarce  restrain  the  impulses  of  joy ; 
d  feel  an  eager  wish  to  dissipate 
he  false  alarm  of  others. — Ah !  no,  now 
sar  doth  not  within  his  bosom  cherish 
gainst  his  country  any  guilty  purpose  ; 

no !  that  gen'rous  clemency  of  his, 
ith  which  to-day  he  has  upbraided  Brutus, 
nd  which  in  future  he  should  not  exert 
'ow'rds  me,  to  trembling  and  afflicted  Eome 
"e  hath  directed  all  of  it  already, 
'o-day,  I  swear  to  you,  great  Caesar  adds 
new  one,  and  the  most  sublime  of  all, 
o  his  so  many  triumphs ;  hence  he  here 

nts  himself,  the  victor  of  himself, 
.d  of  the  envy  of  his  adversaries, 
es,  noble  fathers,  this  I  swear  to  you ; 
Caesar  to-day  assembles  you  to  this 
His  glorious  triumph  :  he  once  more  would  be 
The  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens  ; 
This  will  he  be  spontaneously :  and  hence, 
Mid  all  the  men  that  have  been  in  the  world, 
There  never  was,  nor  will  be,  Caesar's  equal. 
Cae.  I  might,  0  Brutus,  interrupt  thy  speech  . 
Bru.  Nor  let  it  seem  to  you  rash  arrogance 
That  I,  when  scarce  a  praetor,  thus  should  dare 
Anticipate  the  words  of  the  dictator. 
For  Brutus  now  and  the  illustrious  Caasar 
Are  but  one  person. — I  behold  your  brows 
Arch'd  with  amazement :  to  the  senators 
My  language  is  obscure  ;  but  speedily, 
With  but  one  single  word,  the  mystery 
Will  I  explain. — I  am  the  son  of  Caesar  .  .  . 
(An  universal  cry 
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Bru.  Yes  ;  I  am  born  from  him ;  and  in  this  fact 
No  little  pride  I  feel ;  since  this  day  Caesar 
Becomes,  from  a  perpetual  dictator, 
Perpetual  and  first  of  citizens. 

(An  universal  cry  of  joy.) 

Cae.  .  .  .  Yes,  Brutus  is  my  son ;  I  told  myself 
Erewhile  to  him  this  secret.     Yes,  the  boldness, 
The  eloquence,  impetuosity, 
I  know  not  what  of  superhuman  force 
That  breathes  in  his  discourse,  made  on  my  heart 
A  deep  impression  :  ardent,  and  aspiring, 
My  genuine  son,  is  Brutus.     Hence,  0  Romans, 
I  choose  him,  far  more  worthy  than  myself, 
To  do  for  you  that  service  after  me, 
Which  now  no  longer  lies  within  my  power  : 
I  have  decided  to  transfer  to  him 
My  whole  authority ;  in  him  have  I 
Establish' d  it :  in  him  will  ye  have  Caesar  .  . . 

Bru.  I  stand  secure  :  not  Brutus'  enemies 
The  most  embitter'd  and  implacable, 
Much  less  his  friends,  then,  ever  will  believe  him 
Of  this  e'er  capable ;  ah  no ! — To  me, 
Caesar,  O  Eomans,  yields  his  pow'r :  he  would 
Imply  by  this,  that  Caesar  abdicates, 
At  the  entreaties  of  myself  his  son, 
His  pow'r  unjust,  and  now  replaces  Rome 
In  liberty  for  ever. 

(An  universal  cry  of  joy.) 

Cae.  'Tis  enough. 

Thou  as  my  son,  and  younger  than  myself, 
Shouldest  keep  silence  in  my  presence. — Now, 
Caesar,  0  fathers,  speaks. — I  have  resolved 
Irrevocably  in  my  secret  thoughts 
To  go  against  the  Parthians.     And  to-morrow 
I  march  'gainst  Asia  with  my  faithful  legions : 
There  have  I  long  been  summon' d,  and  by  force 
Dragg'd  onward,  by  the  unavenged  shade 
Of  Crassus.     Antony  I  leave  to  Rome ; 
In  him  let  Rome  behold  a  second  Caesar : 
Let  Cassius,  Cimber,  Casca,  now  return 
To  their  allotted  provinces  :  my  side 
Brutus  shall  never  quit.     When  I  have  slain 
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The  enemies  of  Borne,  I  will  return 
And  to  my  enemies  submit  myself : 
Then,  at  her  will,  whichever  she  likes  best, 
Eome  shall  possess  me  as  her  citizen, 
As  her  dictator,  or  discard  me  quite. 

(Universal  silence.) 
Bru.  — These    words    which    we    have    heard,    were 

certainly 

[Not  accents  of  a  Eoman,  of  my  father, 
[Or  e'en  of  Csesar ;  but  the  harsh  commands 
|0f  a  despotic  king. — Ah !  father,  yet 
Hear  me  once  more;  behold  my  tears,  and  hear 
i  The'  entreaties  of  a  son  and  citizen. 
Hear  me ;  all  Eome  by  my  mouth  speaks  to  thee. 
Behold  that  Brutus,  whom  no  man  e'er  saw 
Hitherto  weep  or  supplicate  ;  behold  him 
(Prostrate  before  thee.     Wouldst  thou  be  to  Brutus, 
And  not  to  Eome,  a  father  ? 

Cae.  I  will  not 

Listen  to  prayers  which  are  a  public  insult. 
Bise,  and  be  mute. — He  dares  to  call  me  tyrant; 
[But,  I  am  not  one  :  if  I  were,  had  I 
[Myself  permitted  him  to  offer  me 
Such  gross  indignities  before  all  Eome? — 
[What  the  dictator  in  his  mind  hath  fix'd, 
iShould  all  be  executed.     Thus  command 
The  interests  of  Eome ;  and  ev'ry  man 
Who  doubts  now,  or  refuses  to  obey  me, 

enemy  of  Eome  ;  to  her  rebellious, 
He  is  an  impious  traitor. 

Bru.  —Then  let  all 

Of  us  now,  as  true  citizens  should  do, 
\  Obey  dictators  thus !  * 

dm.  Die,  tyrant,  die. 

Gas.  And  let  me  smite  him  also. 
Cae.  Traitors  .  .  . 

Bru.  Ah ! 

.nd  must  I  be  the  only  one  to  spare  him  ?  .  .  . 
Some  Senators.  Die,  let  the  tyrant  die. 
Other  Senators,  flying.  0  day  of  horrors  ! 

1  Brutus  unsheathes  his  dagger,  and  brandishes  it  aloft ;  the  conspirator 
I  dart  towards  Csesar  with  their  swords. 
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Cae.1  Son,  .  .  .  and  thou  too  ?  ...  I  die  ... 

Bru.  0  Eome !  .  .  .  0  father  .  .  . 

dm.  But,  at  the  cries  of  the  pale  fugitives, 
The  people  flock  already  in  a  crowd  .  .  . 

Gas.  Let  them  come  in  :  the  tyrant  is  no  more. 
Let  us  now  hasten  to  slay  Antony. 

SCENE  III. 
PEOPLE,  BRUTUS,  CAESAR  dead. 

People.  Say,   what  has   happen'd    now?    what  meant 

those  cries  ? 

What  blood  is  this  ?     Ah,  Brutus  yonder  stands 
Immovable  with  his  uplifted  dagger  ? 

Bru.  People  of  Mars,  (if  yet  ye  are  so)  thither, 
Yes,  thither  turn  your  looks  :  behold  who  lies 
At  mighty  Pompey's  feet  .  .  . 

People.  What!     Caesar?     Horror! 

He  in  his  blood  immersed  ?  .  .  .  0  rage ! 

Bru.  Yes ;  Caesar 

Lies  in  his  blood  immersed :  and  I,  though  ye 
See  in  my  hand  a  blade  not  stain'd  with  blood, 
I  too,  with  others,  I  too  slaughter'd  Caesar  .  .  . 

People.  Ah,  traitor !  thou  shalt  die  ... 

Bru.  Already,  see, 

The  weapon's  point  is  turn'd  against  my  breast : 
I  wish  to  die :  but,  listen  to  me  first. 

People.  Let    those    be    slain    the  first   who   murder'd 


Bru.  Ye  seek  in  vain  for  other  murderers : 
Dispersed  amid  the  fluctuating  crowd, 
The  slayers  have  already  disappear'd  : 
Save  Brutus,  'tis  in  vain  for  ye  to  seek 
Another  murderer.     If  ye  are  led 
By  fury  here,  and  would  avenge  the  death 
Of  the  dictator,  let  the  life  of  Brutus 
Now  pacify  your  vengeance. — But,  if  yet 
The  name  of  true  and  sacred  liberty 
Ke-echoes  in  your  hearts,  and  in  your  souls, 
Open  your  bosoms  to  excessive  joy : 

1  Oppressed  with  wounds,  dragging  himself  to  the  statue  of  Pompey, 
where,  having  covered  his  face  with  his  robe,  he  dies. 
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There  lies  he  dead,  there  lies  he  dead  at  last, 
The  king  of  Rome. 

People.  What  is  it  that  thou  sayest  ? 

Bru.  The  king  of  Rome,  yes,  I  confirm  it  to  you, 
And  swear  that  he  was  such  :  he  was  a  king : 
Such  spake  he  here  ;  and  such  he  show'd  himself, 
During  the  Lupercalia,  to  yourselves, 
Dhat  day,  when  he,  pretending  that  he  scorn'd 
The  guilty  crown,  yet  three  times  made  the  hand 
)f  Antony  refit  it  on  his  head, 
["he  infamous  collusion  pleased  you  not ; 
And  he  became  convinced  by  certain  proof, 
That,  save  by  force,  he  ne'er  would  be  a  king, 
lence,  he  would  now  have  left  Rome  for  the  camp, 
banning  new  wars,  while  she  is  quite  exhausted 
)f  men  and  arms  and  treasures  ;  certain  hence 
3y  dint  of  arms  here  to  return  a  king, 
And  make  you  with  harsh  penalties  repent 
The  interdicted  crown.     Gold,  flatt'ries,  games, 
Banquets,  and  spectacles,  he  lavish'd  on  you, 
To  make  you  slaves  :  in  vain  the  impious  one 
yiade  the  attempt ;  ye  Romans  would  not  sell 
Your  liberty ;  and  still  I  see  you  all 
Ready  to  die  for  it :  and  I  am  also, 
[,  yes,  as  much  as  you.     Rome  now  is  free ; 
Brutus  would  now  die  satisfied.     Be  quick ; 
And  sacrifice  him  who  restores  to  you 
Life,  liberty,  and  virtue :  yes,  do  ye 
Sacrifice  Brutus  to  avenge  your  king : 
Behold  my  breast  defenceless  ...  let  him  kill  me, 
Who  still  would  be  a  slave. — But  he  ought  now 
Who  will  not  murder  me,  to  follow  me, 
And  terminate  the  enterprise  by  force. 
People.  What  words  are  these  ?   A  god  inspires  him  .  .  . 
Bru.  Ah ! 

I  see  the  former  parasites  of  Caesar 
Become,  by  little  and  by  little,  Romans. 

Sow  hear  if  Brutus  also  be  a  Roman. — 
e  there  among  you  who  have  hitherto 

il'en  ever  dreamt  of  that  which  I  am  now 

Vbout  to  tell  you  with  a  solemn  oath  ? — 

Che  tyrant  Caesar  was  my  real  father  .  .  . 
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People.  0  Heav'ns !  what  is  it  that  thou  tellest  us  ?  ... 

Bru.  I  am  the  son  of  Caesar ;  this  I  swear ; 
He  himself  yesterday  reveal'd  to  me 
The  secret ;  and  I  swear  to  you,  he  wish'd 
To  leave  me,  pledge  of  his  paternal  love, 
As  if  it  were  his  proper  heritage, 
Tranquil  and  undisputed,  wish'd  one  day 
To  leave  me  his  authority  in  Rome. 

People.  0  vile  audacity !  .  .  . 

Bru.  And  thence  he  dared 

Discover  all  his  guilty  views  to  me  ... 

People.  Then  (ah,  too  certainly ! )  he  did  design 
At  length  to  show  himself  a  thorough  tyrant  .  .  . 

Bru.  I,  as  a  son,  wept,  and  entreated  him  : 
And  also,  as  a  citizen,  conjured  him 
To  drop  the  infamous  design  :  ah  !  what 
Did  I  not  do,  to  change  him  from  a  king  ?  .  .  . 
I  e'en  entreated  from  him  as  a  gift 
Death  ;  which  from  his  hands  I  should  more  have  prized 
Than  all  his  surreptitious  royalty : 
But  all  in  vain :  in  his  tyrannic  breast 
He  had  resolved  to  reign,  or  die.     I  then 
The  signal  gave  to  kill  him ;  I  myself 
Gave  it  to  a  firm  few  :  meanwhile  on  high 
I  raised  my  trembling  and  suspended  arm  .  .  . 

People.  0  pristine  virtue  !  0  true  Brutus  ! 

Bru.  Yes  ; 

The  king  of  Rome  is  slain ;  for  this  should  we 
Pay  homage  to  the  gods  .  .  .  but  yet  has  Brutus 
Slain  his  own  father ;  .  .  .  and  he  merits  death 
From  you  .  .  .  And  think  ye  I  would  live  ?  .  .  .  I  ought 
For  a  few  instants  still ;  while  I  exert 
Myself  with  you  to  give  security 
To  Rome's  regenerated  commonwealth : 
The  lofty  duties  yet  must  be  fulfill'd 
Of  citizen,  and  of  deliverer ; 
For  these  alone  doth  Brutus  still  live  on  : 
But  a  high  obligation  furthermore 
Condemns  the  impious  parricidal  son 
Of  the  great  Caesar  to  destroy  himself, 
With  his  own  hands,  upon  his  father's  tomb. 

People.  0  dire  event !  .  .  .  Amazement,  terror,  pity ;  . 
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O,  what  a  multitude  of  impulses 

Must  we  at  once  experience  ?  .  .  .  But  ...  0  sight ! 

E'en  'mid  his  fury,  Brutus  doth  himself 

Also  dissolve  in  tears  ?  .  .  . 

Bru.  — I  weep,  0  Komans ; 

I  weep  for  Caesar  dead.     Sublime  endowments, 
Not  to  be  equall'd  in  the  world  ;  a  soul, 
Which  never  had  its  counterpart,  had  Caesar : 
Base  is  that  heart  which  weeps  not  for  him  dead. — 
But,  who  dares  now  again  to  wish  him  living, 
Is  not  a  Roman. 

People.  Thine  are  words  of  fire, 

0  Brutus  .  .  . 

Bru.  May  yours,  then,  be  deeds  of  fire  ; 

The  task  is  lofty ;  worthy  of  ourselves  : 
Follow  my  steps ;  and  let  us  now  restore 
Full  and  eternal  liberty  to  Eome. 

People.  For  Rome,  ah  !  yes,  upon  thy  steps  we're  ready 
For  all ;  for  any  thing  .  .  . 

Bru.  Make  speed  then,  now 

Let  us  go  quickly  to  the  Capitol; 
That  is  the  sacred  seat  of  liberty : 
Would  ye  now  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  traitors  ? 

People.   Let  us  depart :  and  wrest  from  traitors'  hands 
The  sacred  citadel. 

Bru.  To  death,  to  death 

Or  freedom  let  us  go.1 

People.  To  death,  to  death 

With  Brutus,  or  to  freedom  we  depart. 

1  Brutus  moves  forward,  fiercely  brandishing  his  sword;  the  people  all 
follow  him  with  fury. 
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Reason  enjoins  me  from  my  feet  to  don0 
(If  I  ere  wore  it)  the  Italian  buskin, 
And  swear  that  I  will  never  don  it  more. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 

THE  AKGUMENT. 

HE  personages  in  this,  the  earliest  of  Alfieri's  plays,  (it 
aving  been  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  25,  and  first 
erformed  at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  on  the  16th  of 
line,  1775,  "both  to  his  disgrace  and  good  fortune,"  as  he 
xpresses  it,)  are  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt ;  Ismene  and 
iomedes,  her  faithful  female  and  male  attendants ;  Marc 
ntony,  her  lover ;  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Antony's  con- 
_ueror  in  the  battle  of  Actium ;  Canidius,  a  follower  of 
Antony;    and  Septimius,  a  follower  of  Augustus.      The 
e  is  laid  not  long  after  the  battle,  and  in  the  year 
0  B.C. 

The  play  opens  with  Cleopatra  lamenting  to  Ismene  her 
rd  lot,  owing   to   the   probable  defeat   of  Antony   by 
ugustus.      She  is  overwhelmed  by  remorse  at   having 
ed  from  the  battle,  and  thus  brought  about  that  defeat  ; 
t  confesses  that  ambition,  and  not  love,  is  the  one  ruling 
otive  of  all  her  actions.     Dioniedes  enters  and  announces 
hat  the  flying  fleet  had  entered  Alexandria  in  confusion, 
Antony  having  deserted  his  forces.     Canidius  comes  and 
ives  full  particulars  of.  the  defeat,  and  the  strange  disap- 
>earance  of  Antony.     As  soon  as  Cleopatra  is  alone,  she 
es   dissembling,  and   rejoices   in   the   success   of  her 
.ernes  so  far,  and  avows  her  intention  of  trying  to  win 
ugustus's  heart,  though  with  some  misgivings  as  to  her 
1-treatment  of  Antony. 

Antony  himself  appears  in  the  second  Act,  denouncing 
is  own  folly  and  unhappy  love  for  the  Egyptian  queen. 
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He  repeats  his  lamentations  to  Diomedes,  who  tells  him  of 
Cleopatra's  unhappiness,  and  of  the  rout  of  the  fleet,  which 
he  had  not  before  known.  Cleopatra  enters,  and  he  upbraids 
her  for  her  treachery,  while  acknowledging  that  he  still 
loves  her.  She  invites  him  to  kill  her,  and  goes  on  to 
pretend  that  her  flight  from  the  battle  arose  from  her  love 
for  him,  and  her  anxiety  to  put  down  a  pretended  con- 
spiracy  against  them  in  Egypt  in  their  absence.  He  ends 
by  announcing  his  intention  of  meeting  Augustus  in  battle 
and  falling  nobly  there.  She  tells  Diomedes  that  she 
intends  triumphing  over  both  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished. 

The  third  Act  discloses  Cleopatra  confiding  to  Ismeiie 
that  arrangements  have  been  secretly  made  for  the  Egyp- 
tian  troops  and  ships  deserting  to  Augustus  as  soon  as  the 
intended  fight  begins.  Antony  enters  and  tells  her  that 
her  plot  has  succeeded,  and  that  he  is  utterly  vanquished 
and  disgraced  ;  and  when  she  still  pretends  to  love  him,  he 
gives  her  his  sword,  and  asks  her  to  kill  herself  first,  pro- 
mising to  slay  himself  directly  afterwards.  She  refuses- 
to  do  so,  but  asks  him  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  saying  that 
he  will  find  his  image  deeply  engraven  in  her  heart.  He 
then  takes  the  weapon,  intending  to  kill  himself,  but 
-Diomedes  appears  and  stops  him,  and  tells  him  that 
Augustus  is  close  at  hand.  The  latter,  attended  by  Sep- 
timius,  enters  and  addresses  his  conquered  foe  and  former 
friend  kindly.  Antony  recalls  the  past,  and  his  claims  to' 
be  the  first  man  in  Eome  after  Caesar's  death,  but  says  that 
he  would  not  have  taken  up  arms  against  Augustus,  if  the 
latter  had  not  insisted  on  being  his  superior.  Augustus 
reminds  him  of  his  cruel  treatment  of  his  own  wife  Octa- 
via,  and  of  his  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Kome  for 
the  sake  of  Cleopatra  and  her  family.  Antony  recrimi-^ 
nates,  though  not  denying  his  errors.  Augustus  invites 
him  to  leave  Egypt  and  return  at  once  to  Eome ;  but  im- 
plies that  Cleopatra  is  destined  to  grace  his  own  triumph 
there.  When  alone  with  Septimius,  Augustus  announces 
his  intention  of  procuring  Antony's  death  at  the  hands  of 
Cleopatra,  and  of  having  her,  too,  put  to  death  after  she 
has  been  disgraced  by  following  his  triumphal  car. 

Act  IV.  shows  Cleopatra  preparing  for  her  interview 
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with  Augustus,  and  hoping  to  gain  his  love.  Diomedes 
warns  her  against  trusting  him.  Augustus  joins  her, 
and  she  employs  all  the  arts  of  flattery  upon  him,  and 
claims  the  merit  of  having  aided  him  in  his  late  victories, 
professing  to  care  no  longer  for  Antony.  Augustus  hints 
his  intention  of  letting  her  share  the  throne  of  Eome  with 
himself.  She  urges  the  destruction  of  Antony,  who  now 
enters,  and  they  agree  to  dissemble  with  him.  He  is 
distracted  at  seeing  Augustus  and  Cleopatra  together,  and 
accuses  her  of  treachery.  Augustus  tries  to  calm  him, 
and  he  asks  the  conqueror  still  to  keep  Cleopatra  and  her 
family  on  the  throne,  as  he  cannot  overcome  his  love  for 
her,  expressing  his  own  readiness  to  die.  Cleopatra 
affects  to  implore  Augustus  for  both  Antony  and  herself. 
Augustus  professes  to  pardon  both,  and  to  leave  them  to 
reign  in  Egypt  together.  Augustus  then  departs,  and 
Antony  tells  her  that  he  will  go  to  the  temple  to  take 
Counsel  of  the  gods  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue, 
though  scorning  to  live  a  life  of  dishonor.  She  exults 
over  his  credulity,  when  he  has  gone,  and  forthwith 
orders  Diomedes  to  kill  him. 

The  last  Act  begins  with  Diomedes  telling  the  Queen 
that  he  has  obeyed  her  commands.  She  rejoices  at  the 
news  and  tells  Augustus,  who  now  enters,  of  it.  He 
laments  Antony's  death,  and  denounces  the  treachery  of 
Cleopatra,  who  is  confounded  at  his  language.  He  orders 

1  her  to  start  for  Eome  to  grace  his  triumph.  She  is  in 
despair,  and  vows  to  slay  Augustus,  but  at  that  moment 
Antony  himself,  to  her  astonishment,  appears,  Diomedes 
having  invented  the  story  of  his  death.  Antony  upbraids 
her  for  her  treachery.  She  acknowledges  that  every  pas- 
sion except  fury  is  extinguished  in  her.  Augustus  comes, 

» and  all  the  characters  are  assembled  on  the  stage.  Antony 
addresses  him  in  a  speech  of  proud  defiance,  and  stabs 
himself.  Augustus  orders  Cleopatra  to  be  dragged  away, 
but  she  too  is  in  time  to  inflict  the  same  death  on  herself 
with  her  dagger,  and  she  expires,  cursing  Augustus. 


'     It  will  be  seen  that  the  catastrophe  in  the  tragedy  is 
different  from  that  giyen  in  history  and  also  by  Shak- 
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speare,  who  makes  Antony  kill  himself  on  a  false  report  of 
Cleopatra's  death,  whilst  she  died  from  the  bite  of  an  asp. 
The  play  was  several  times  rewritten  by  Alfieri,  who  fre- 
quently spoke  contemptuously  of  it,  by  such  names  as 
"  abortion,"  "  refuse,"  &c.  In  one  place  he  describes  it  as 
"  the  first  tragic  and  lyric  attempt  of  a  sucking  poet." 
Father  Paciaudi,  in  a  friendly  letter  written  early  in  1775,  « 
criticises  the  work,  as  it  then  stood,  severely.  After  praising 
the  spirit,  fertile  imagination  and  arrangement  of  the  play, 
he  says  that  the  verses  are  often  badly  turned,  and  that  the 
orthography  is  defective  and  vicious,  and  reminds  him  that 
a  writer  ought  to  understand  well  the  language  in  which 
he  writes.  He  advises  him  to  read  Maffei's  Teatro  Italiano, 
and  especially  a  Cleopatra  in  it,  written  by  Cardinal  Del- 
fino.  In  fact,  at  that  time  Alfieri  knew  more  of  French 
(in  which  the  tragedy  was  first  written)  than  of  Italian, 
and  less  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  either.  The  work  a  < 
finally  published  was  entirely  rewritten  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  original 
version,  of  the  origin  of  which  he  gives  a  detailed  andt 
amusing  account  in  his  Life.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
he  wrote  it  at  random  whilst  attending  on  the  sick  bed  of 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  the  original  characters 
being  Lachesis,  Photinus,  and  Cleopatra,  and  "  with  no  idea 
whether  it  was  to  turn  out  a  tragedy  or  comedy ;  whether 
it  was  to  be  in  one,  five,  or  ten  acts."  When  the  lady  got 
well,  it  was  forgotten  by  him,  and  put  under  the  cushion* 
of  her  easy  chair,  where  it  remained  for  a  year ;  "  and  my 
earliest  attempts  at  tragedy  were  brooded  over,  as  it  were, 
by  the  lady  herself,  who  sat  on  the  chair  habitually,  and 
by  any  person  who  happened  to  sit  down  upon  it."  Alfieri 
wrote  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  play,  called  "  Sentimento 
dell'  Autore,"  in  which  he  highly  complimented  himself  on^j 
the  fifth  Act.  The  Cleopatra  was  first  published  in  1804, 
Alfieri  having  died  the  year  before. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 
EGYPTIANS.  ROMANS. 

CLEOPATRA,  ANTONY. 

ISMENE.  CANIDIUS. 

DIOMEDES.  AUGUSTUS. 

SEPTIMIUS. 

Guards  of  Augustus. 


SCENE. — Alexandria,  in  the  Palace  of  Cleopatra. 


ACT  I. 

< 

SCENE  I. 

CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE. 

Cleo.  What  shall  I  do?  ...  Great  Gods !  . .  .  I  see  not 

how 

I  may  escape  the  dreadful  precipice. 
I  picture  to  my  mind  each  state  of  life, 
However  vile  and  wretched ;  ev'ry  danger 
I  weakly  conjure  up,  and  none  of  all 
Can  boldly  face  or  fly  from  :  cruel  doubts 
Distract  my  breast,  but  neither  let  me  die, 
Nor  give  me  back  again  repose  and  life. 
Horror  assails  me ;  honor  and  a  kingdom 
Cannot  reward  a  cruel  treachery : 
Methinks  I  both  have  lost ;  and  Antony, 
Yes,  him  I  see  at  times  amongst  the  shadows, 
Crying  for  vengeance,  hurrying  me  along. 
How  terrible,  Remorse,  thy  pow'r  appears ! 
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Ism.  Have  pity  on  thyself,  and  curb  the  movements 
Of  a  despairing  heart !     Fear'st  thou  nought  else, 
Than  not  again  to  see  that  faithful  lover  ? 
But  thou  know'st  not  as  yet  if  he  is  victor 
Or  vanquish'd,  dead  or  living. 

Cleo.  If  alive, 

Say,  with  what  face  or  how  I  dare  appear 
Before  his  presence,  if  I  have  betray'd  him  ? 
What  is  the  unknown  force  of  virtue,  if 
A  guilty  one  can  stand  beneath  its  gaze  ? 

Ism.  No,  queen,  that  heart  can  ne'er  so  guilty  be, 
Which  still  doth  feel  remorse  .  .  . 

Cleo.  Ah,  yes,  I  feel  it ; 

By  night,  by  day,  accompanied,  alone, 
It  ev'ry  where  pursues  me  ;  its  sad  presence 
Leaves  me  in  peace  for  not  one  single  moment. 
And  yet,  it  cries  in  vain  ;  within  my  soul 
It  only  serves  to  wake  the  direst  passions ; 
Nor  canst  thou  see  the  nature  of  my  heart. 
My  mind  revolves  a  thousand  darksome  thoughts, 
But  cruel  doubt,  the  worst  of  all  my  ills, 
Still  will  not  let  me  make  the  needful  choice. 

Ism.  Why,  Cleopatra,  didst  thou  hoist  the  sails 
Of  Egypt's  fleet,  and  fly,  whilst  Actium's  sea 
In  all  directions  swarm'd  with  friendly  ships  ? 
Whilst  the  whole  world,  intent  upon  the  strife, 
Was  ready  to  become  the  victor's  prey, 
What  could  impel  thee  to  thy  hasty  flight  ? 

Cleo.  It  is  not  love  that  poisons  now  my  days  ; 
Ambition  to  command  has  ever  moved  me. 
Each  path,  and  none  in  vain,  have  I  assay'd, 
Which  could  conduct  me  to  that  lofty  end  ; 
My  other  passions  all  succumb'd  to  this, 
And  others'  passions  minister'd  to  mine. 
Caesar  was  first,  who  proudly  bade  me  share 
His  glorious  diadem  ;  and  not  alone 
To  Egypt  gave  I  laws ;  whatever  land 
Obey'd  Rome's  sway,  and  own'd  him  conqueror, 
I  then  saw  subject  to  my  ev'ry  nod. 
My  heart  the  prize  was  of  a  lofty  crown, 
And  none  save  he  who  ruled  the  world  possess'd  it. 
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A  throne,  which  I  had  thus  long  time  endow'd 
With  virtue,  and  with  honor,  and  with  faith, 
I  would  not  trust  to  an  uncertain  issue, 
And  the  unequal  fate  of  faithless  armies . . . 
I  thought  to  save  it ;   and  by  flight  I  lost  it ; ... 
On  this  defenceless  spot  my  footstep  trembles  ; 
And  to  disarm  my  conquering  enemy 
Nought  now  remains  to  me  except  my  tears . . . 
Too  late  my  sorrow,  and  a  fault  so  great 
Tears  only  make  more  vile,  but  cannot  cancel. 

Ism.  0  queen,  thy  sorrow  needs  must  pity  wake 
In-  ev'ry  heart,  but  pity  is  but  vain ; 
Now  be  thyself  once  more,  dry  up  thy  tears, 
And  view  misfortune  with  more  fearless  eye ; 
Despair  not ;  for  a  regal  soul  is  bound  j 

To  show  itself  superior  to  misfortune. 
Adopt  whatever  means  appear  most  fit 
To  save,  or,  at  the  least,  defend  thy  kingdom. 

Cleo.  Such  means  I  see  not,  as  I  know  not  yet 
What  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the  fight. 
Until  it  is  disclosed,  I  will  not  add 
Fresh  errors  to  the  errors  I  have  made. 
I  left  the  restless  sea  at  Actium  cover'd 
With  vessels,  and  with  arms  and  warlike  men ; 
So  that  the  waves  that  day  were  red  and  dyed 
With  blood,  to  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  Rome. 
Greatest  in  numbers  and  most  strong  the  band 
Which  Antony  commanded  ;  and  his  ships, 
High  raising  in  the  air  their  threat'ning  beaks, 
Appear'd  with  their  vast  mass  to  overwhelm 
The  small  frail  barks  of  his  proud  enemy. 
Yes,  this  is  true ;  but  fate  and  deities 
Have  long  declared  themselves  Augustus'  friends ; 
And  he  whose  friend  they're  not,  in   vain   would  trust 

them. 

Whether  of  Antony  is  fortune  tired, 
Whether  I  little  know  Augustus'  plans, 
Whether  I,  trembling,  form  but  useless  vows, 
I  cannot  tell ;  devour'd  by  fearful  doubts 
As  to  my  future  lot,  half  wild,  a  prey 
To  mortal  agony,  what  more  of  hope 
Is  left  me  ?  all  my  heart  assures  me  now 
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That  I  am  vanquish.' d,  and  shall  not  escape 
A  death  of  infamy. 

Ism.  'Tis  not  yet  time 

Thus  of  thy  fate  to  utterly  despair. 
For  who  can  say  if  to  the  hostile  bands 
Fortune  may  not  have  turn'd  her  back  already ; 
Or  if  Augustus,  clement  conqueror, 
May  not  restore  to  thee  as  much  as  erst 
Or  Antony  or  Caesar  gave  thee  ? 

Cleo.  I 

Can  feed  my  heart  with  hope,  when  I  can  clearly 
Distinguish  'twixt  the  victor  and  the  vanquish'd ; 
But  whilst  between  the  rivals  wavers  fate, 
I  needs  must  spend  my  sad  and  painful  days 
In  vain  laments  ;  and  not  with  grief  alone 
Must  I  lament,  but  with  disdain  and  shame. 
But  Diomedes  comes ;  . . .  how  throbs  my  heart ! 

SCENE  II. 

DIOMEDES,  CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE. 

Cleo.  0  faithful  Diomedes,  is  it  life 

Or  death  that  thou  dost  bring  me  ?  . . .  Say,  what  news  ? 
Is  my  sad  fate  fulfill'd  ?  . . .  Quick,  speak. — 

Diom.  0  queen, 

To  execute  ftiy  bidding  forth  I  went, 
And  whilst  descending  to  the  shore  beheld 
The  people  madly  crowding  to  the  port ; 
Confused  the  cries  I  heard  ;  but  if  of  grief, 
Of  joy  or  stupor,  I  could  not  discern, 
So  went  myself,  and  but  too  soon  discover'd 
The  fatal  reason  of  the  shouts  they  raised : 
A  few  disabled  miserable  vessels, 
The  wretched  remnant  of  the  haughty  squadron, 
The  objects  were  of  the  insulting  cries 
Of  the  base  mob,  who  ever  ridicule 
That  which  they  fear  not. 

Cleo.  Antony  was  there  ? 

Diom.  Canidins,  leader  of  the  flying  throng, 
Thought  he  should  find  him  on  this  friendly  soil. 
Vainly  they  sought  for  him  by  land  or  sea : 
Dispersed  and  vanquish'd,  and  in  terror  flying 
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His  soldiers,  who  had  thither  come  in  crowds, 
More  by  their  grief  than  by  the  foe  borne  down, 
Called  "  Antony  !  "  in  feeble  voice  on  landing : 
Egypt  demands  from  them  her  late  defender ; 
In  vain  is  ev'ry  cry ;  the  fatal  echo 
Of  all  those  voices  to  the  air  is  scatter'd, 
Nor  reaches  him. 

Oleo.  Abandon'd  and  alone, 

Betray'd  by  all,  is  then  poor  Antony  ? 
Shall  he  be  unavenged  ? 

Diom.  No,  no,  0  queen  ! 

Oft  will  the  Deities  allow  frail  mortals 
To  rage  amongst  themselves ;  but  then  withhold 
The  fruit  of  their  misdeeds ;  and  the  betrayer 
Of  Antony  shall  not  unpunish'd  be. 
But  hope  is  not  extinguish'd  in  my  heart ; 
And  be  it  pity,  love,  or  justice,  still 
Methinks  a  man  thus  mighty  is  preserved 
For  greater  ends. 

Cleo.  How  could  it  be  that  none 

Amongst  his  many  followers  saw  him  ?  how 
Left  he  the  fleet  ?  and  who  was  with  him  ?     Speak  ! 

Diom.  Soon  as  I  found  that  he  was  not  amongst  them, 
Silent  and  sad  return'd  I  to  thy  presence, 
To  tell  thee  of  our  great  misfortunes  :  soon 
Canidius'  self  will  tell  thee  all  that  pass'd. 

SCENE  III. 

CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE,  DIOMUDES,  CANIDIUS. 

Cleo.  Canidius,  who  wert  ever  at  the  side 
Of  Antony,  nor  left  him  in  the  fight, 
Thou  tread'st  the  ground  where  Cleopatra  reigns, 
Nought  knowing  of  him,  and  thou  tremblest  not  ? 

Cani.  Alas,  no  more !  When  conquer'd  is  a  Roman, 
Grief  more  than  bitter  speeches  weighs  him  down. 

Cleo.  What  was  the  cause  of  such  an  utter  rout  ? — 

Cani.  The  throng  was  ready  for  the  great  encounter, 
And,  as  thou  knowest,  well  prepared,  and  all 
Devoted  to  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  faithful, 
Kaging  with  passion,,  and  with  fury  fill'd  : 
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Disdaining  all  delay,  both  blood  and  life 

Before  the  fight  they  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Ill  fitted  to  restrain  the  fiery  haste 

Of  all  those  legions,  and  myself  inflamed 

With  equal  wrath,  revolved  I  in  my  mind 

No  other  thoughts  than  those  of  death  and  vengeance. 

At  first  I  swore  that  Actium  should  repair 

Pharsalia's  sad  defeat :  but  vain  my  vows ! 

Sudden  a  strange  and  doubtful  rumor  rose, 

And  went  on  growing,  till  the'  astounding  flight 

Of  Antony  confirm'd  the  dreadful  news  : 

From  mouth  to  mouth  it  spread,  and  flew  around, 

As  always  happens  with  unhappy  tidings : 

In  one  short  moment  ev'ry  one  was  seen 

Despondingly  to  wander,  full  of  fear ; 

It  seem'd  as  though  what  valor  they  possess'd, 

And  honor,  had  with  Antony  all  vanish'd. 

At  length  the  soldiers  fled,  and  vain  the'  attempt 

To  check  their  terror  with  the  name  of  glory. 

Desponding,  pallid,  deaf  to  ev'ry  sign, 

The  very  name  of  glory  they  forgot. 

No  eyes  had  they,  except  for  seeing  danger  ; 

Their  ev'ry  footstep  was  irresolute, 

Behind  them  and  before  they  found  but  foes. 

Unhappy  ones !  they  sought  escape  in  flight, 

And  in  that  very  flight  they  found  their  death ; 

A  sad  and  cruel  death,  of  honor  reft. 

All  adverse  were  the  strokes  of  envious  fate  ; 

That  heartless  one  perceived  that  Antony 

Himself  alone  had  influence  to  control  them. 

In  vain  were  all  attempts  to  trace  his  steps ; 

He  disappear'd,  unknown  to  all  the  world  : 

Fame,  who  had  spread  abroad  his  name,  when  great, 

Now,  when  abased,  in  pity  maybe  hid  it. 

That  fatal  day,  which  should  have  been  the  last 

To  all  amongst  us,  open'd  up  my  heart 

To  doubtful  hopes ;  I  thought  at  any  rate 

To  have  surrender'd  at  my  master's  feet 

My  useless  life,  a  burden  to  the  vanquish'd. 

That  death  of  honor  which  had  fled  from  me 

At  Actium,  on  the  Nile  I  thought  to  find. 
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But  till  such  time  as  heav'n  to  us  unfolds 
His  fate,  for  him  must  I  reserve  my  days. 

0  happy  I,  if  I  may  see  the  day 

When,  arming  my  right  hand  in  his  defence, 
My  death  may  prove  to  be  of  service  to  him ! 

Cleo.  But  how  couldst  thou  in  safety  reach  these  shores 
With  all  thy  fugitive  and  trembling  band? 
Is  not  the  ocean  held  by  wise  Augustus  ? 
Did  not  the  conquering  fleet  e'en  to  these  coasts, 
Embolden'd  by  success,  pursue  thee  fiercely  ? 

Cani.  Tis  probable,  0  queen,  we  owe  escape 
To  our  small  forces,  nothing  but  contempt 
Awak'ning  in  the  heart  of  proud  Augustus. 
He  without  doubt  prepares  to  overcome 
All  that  is  left  to  Antony,  collecting 
The  pleasant  fruits  of  easy  victory : 
And  since  upon  him  friendly  fortune  smiles, 
E'en  the  whole  world  he'll  traverse  haughtily. 

Cleo.  One  moment  victory  waits,  then  flies  away  : 
Betray'd  is  our  great  cause ;  in  such  a  grief, 
The  sadden'd  soul  must  needs  give  way.     Now  go, 

1  fain  would  be  alone. 

SCENE  IV. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Cleo.  And  now  at  last 

I  may  pluck  off  the  veil  which  hides  the  truth 
In  a  dissembling  heart's  profound  abysses. 
Vanquish'd  is  Antony  :  this  shame  and  treason 
Perchance  survives  he  not ;  the  base  design 
I  dared  to  form  has  been  fulfill'd  :  so  much 
I  could  not  hope  for  from  my  wicked  flight. 
But  half  the  work  remains  for  me  to  do, 
And  the  most  doubtful :  vain  are  my  misdeeds, 
If  to  my  fate  I  cannot  link  Augustus. 
And  from  his  heart  what  answer  seek  I  ?     Love : 
That  mighty  Deity,  the  sole  perchance 
Whom  heroes  worship,  and  who  made  me  mistress 
Of  Antony  and  Julius  Caesar's  fates  : 
Love,  whom  I  oft  inspired  but  never  knew, 
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And  from  whose  pow'r,  when  vanquish'd  and  disarm'd, 

I  glory  drew,  the  very  victor  taming. 

Sole  barrier  to  my  scheme  was  Antony  : 

If  he's  no  more,  my  conquest  will  be  easy  .  .  . 

What  dost  thou,  Cleopatra  ?  .  .  .  Plunge  thy  stile 

Once  and  again  in  Antony's  own  breast  .  .  . 

Hob  him  with  one  fell  blow  of  lover,  sceptre, 

Honor  and  country,  life  and  liberty, 

Because  he  loved  thee  .  .  .  and  to  love  was  crime  ? 

0  most  ungrateful  woman,  to  what  horrors 

Has  thy  insane  ambition  driven  thee  ? 

Behold  .  .  .  methinks  .  .  .  that  his  betrayed  spirit 

Advances  pale  .  .  .  and  menacing ;  and  seeks 

To  feed  its  thirst  upon  my  faithless  blood. 

Ah,  come  !     Yes,  come !  .  .  .  Unarm'd  I  offer  thee 

My  naked  bosom  .  .  .  What  ?  .  .  .  thou  tremblest  then  ? 

Strike,  cruel  one,  and  fear  not  that  my  eye, 

So  wont  to  soften  thee,  will  tremble  now 

Before  the  flashing  of  thy  vengeful  steel  .  .  . 

But  what  ?  I  rave  . . .  Shall  I  believe  in  fear  ? 

Reign,  Cleopatra  ;  and,  to  reign,  be  daring, 

Whate'er  betide  :  canst  thou  not  hide  beneath 

The  splendor  of  the  throne  thy  vile  misdeeds, 

A  friendly  tomb  can  hold  both  them  and  thee. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

ANTONY. 

Ant.  The  horrid  labyrinth  in  which,  succumbing 
To  woman's  artifice,  thy  heart  was  lost, 
Behold  once  more,  0  Antony !     'Twere  well 
If,  with  my  heart,  I  had  not  also  lost 
Sense,  virtue,  honor ...  0  unfeeling  marbles, 
Which  erst  received  me  in  your  midst  as  king 
And  umpire  of  the  world,  now  that  I  come 
A  fugitive  and  vanquish'd  back  again, 
Disdain  ye  by  your  silence  to  reproach  me 
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My  cowardice  ?     0  where  to  hide  myself !  . . . 

Must  thou,  0  Earth,  support  the  shameful  weight, 

As  yet  unknown  to  thee,  of  a  vile  Eoman  ?  . . . 

Ye  angry  Gods,  no  pity  'twas  of  yours 

Which  from  the  sea,  my  enemies,  myself, 

Brought  me  in  safety  to  these  cursed  shores  .  .  . 

Cursed,  indeed,  but  yet  most  long'd-for  shores, 

In  seeing  you  again,  my  breast  heaves  wildly. 

Perfidious  Love,  if  thou  so  much  didst  hate  me, 

Why,  cruel  one,  didst  thou  not  give  me  death 

Of  greater  honor  'mongst  the  crowd,  and  worthy 

Of  a  great  courage  ?     Love,  perchance  thou  thoughtest 

With  thy  most  abject  slaves  to  have  confounded 

The  soul  of  Antony  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  none  more  vile  is !  ... 

Vainly  I  seek  the  hero  in  myself. 

Be  cruel  then,  command !     The  base  resolve 

Which  bade  me  follow  my  unfaithful  lover 

Was  a  sufficient  sign  of  thy  blind  fury, 

As  of  my  servitude  .  .  .  but  who  draws  near  ? 

In  ev'ry  face  in  this  accursed  court 

I  see  a  traitor.     Diomedes  only 

Is  faithful  'mongst  them  all.     'Tis  he  himself. 

SCENE  II. 

ANTONY,  DIOMEDES. 

Ant.  Thy  master,  Diomedes ! 

Diom.  Antony ! 

In  Egypt  thou  ?     Inside  these  palace  walls  ? 
How  cam'st  thou  to  the  Nile  ?  what  deity 
Hid  from  the  cruel  enemy  his  prey, 
And  brings  us  unexpectedly  to-day 
Our  great  defender  ? 

Ant.  Now  that  I  arrive, 

Betray'd,  alone,  dishonor 'd  and  unarm'd, 
Thou  deem'st  that  heav'n  has  brought  me  ?  rather  say 
That  in  the  caves  of  hell  the  web  was  woven, 
And  in  the  breast  of  the  avenging  Furies, 
Who  made  my  heart  grow  feeble,  and  to-day 
In  cruel  punishment  preserved  my  life. 
Canst  thou  believe  it  ?     Antony  still  lives, 
Solely  because  a  coward  :  the  small  bark, 
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To  which  incautiously  I  chose  to  trust 

Myself  and  my  good  fame,  had  scarcely  left 

The  company  of  my  presumptuous  forces, 

That  I  might  follow  up  the  treach'rous  sails, 

When,  by  a  larger  enemy  attack'd, 

On  flying  only  bent,  and  not  on  fighting, 

For  both  unfitted,  it  must  needs  succumb, 

A  tribune,  who  against  the  Parthians  once 

Had  fought  beside  me,  and  then  turn'd  his  arms 

Against  me,  was  the'  unworthy  enemy 

To  whom  fate  made  me  bend  ;  full  well  he  knew 

The  face  of  Antony,  but  not  his  arm ; 

How  could  he  know  it,  by  my  weak  defence  ? 

Seeing  my  wretched  state,  in  my  foe's  breast 

Nought  was  awaken'd  but  an  odious  pity 

And  cruel  scorn  :  in  haughty  exultation 

At  such  an  easy  prey,  he  had  the  daring 

To  grant  me  life  and  liberty  as  well  . . . 

0  terrible  disgrace !  black  infamy ! 

The  wretched  gift,  more  bitter  than  all  deaths, 

Did  Antony  accept :  the  victor  turn'd 

At  once  his  daring  prow,  and  carried  off 

My  honor  and  my  virtue  and  the  lustre 

Of  all  my  triumphs  and  my  victories. 

I,  stupefied,  proceeded  on  my  way, 

And  now  have  reach' d  the  height  of  infamy. 

See  at  what  price  I  have  attain'd  these  shores, 

See  it,  and  say  if  heav'n  still  favors  me  ! 

Diom,  My  lord,  thy  bitterness  has  cool'd  the  joy 
Which  I  so  sweetly  felt  at  seeing  thee. 
Thy  fate  I  pity,  and  thy  grief  I  share ; 
Before  the  cruel  blows  of  adverse  fate 
The  soul  grows  harden'd,  even  when  it  loves  : 
But  thou,  ere  loving,  wert  a  Koman  .  .  . 

Ant.  Friend, 

1  understand  thee,  and  thou  mak'st  me  blush 
When  thou  dost  teach  me  virtue,  which  in  me 
Neglected  is,  not  dead  :  fate  and  the  Gods 
Defy  I  to  oppress  me  for  the  future: 
Neither  with  vain  laments  nor  grov'lling  vows 
Will  I  implore  the  end  of  my  misfortunes : 

Be  what  it  may,  I  wait  it  fearlessly. 
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But  what  the  fate  of  the  unworthy,  yet 
Dear  object  of  iny  love  ?     Has  Cleopatra 
Arrived  in  safety  on  these*  shores  ?     Quick,  speak ! 
O  how  I  love  her  still !     In  vain  I  seek 
To  smother  in  my  breast  the  wicked  flame ; 
For  such  a  task,  sufficeth  not  weak  virtue. 

Diom.  She  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  thy  ills 
Suffers  still  more  than  thou  from  cruel  fate. 
More  wretched  still  than  thou,  she  spends  her  days 
In  tears,  a  prey  to  terrible  distress, 
To  fierce  remorse,  and  ev'ry  doubtful  horror. 
Each  one  in  Egypt  reckon'd  thee  as  dead  ; 
But  in  his  flight  Canidius  hither  came 
With  a  few  soldiers,  and  from  him  we  learnt 
The  story  of  thy  flight  and  of  the  rout. 

Ant.  Canidius  here  ?  the  fleet  all  broken  up, 
And  fugitive  ?  this  news  alone  was  wanting 
To  make  my  woes  complete  :  but,  why  be  startled 
At  my  poor  followers'  flight,  when  I  myself 
Set  them  the  vile  example  ?  how  expect 
Honor  in  others'  hearts,  when  mine  has  none  ? 
For  my  base  cause  ought  those  poor  souls  to  die, 
Souls  that  are  far  more  Roman  than  my  own  ? 
Ah,  no  !  preserve  your  lives  for  greater  ends : 
If  love  for  country  does  not  turn  your  arms 
Against  the  tyrants  on  behalf  of  Kome, 
Some  day  to  root  out  all  the  worthless  race, 
Fighting  at  least  for  a  more  glorious  chief, 
Die  then,  unconquer'd  Eomans,  in  the  field  .  .  . 
But  since  I  bear  the  heart  of  Antony 
No  longer,  but  a  lover's,  love  demands 
That  I  should  see  again  the  much-prized  object 
For  whom  1  lost  my  honor :  in  which  rooms 
Hides  she  her  sorrows  ?  where  does  she  repair  ? 

Diom.  At  times  she's  wont  here  to  converse  with  me : 
She'll  shortly  come.     Behold  her  at  this  moment ! 

Ant.  0  tyrant  Love,  how  utterly  dost  thou 
Upset  my  reason  !  why  compel  me  guiltless 
To  tremble  when  before  a  criminal  ? 
Deceitful  beauty,  how  couldst  thou  conceal 
A  wicked  heart  beneath  an  angel's  veil? 
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How  to  our  loss  could  creep  into  thy  breast 
So  much  of  baseness,  perfidy,  and  fraud  ? 

SCENE  III. 

CLEOPATKA,  ANTONY,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.  Can  it  be  true  ?  .  .  .  What  see  I  ?  ...  Antony, 
Or  else  his  shadow  ?  .  .  .  dream  I  ? 

Ant.  False  one,  I ! 

Thou  thought'st  me  dead,  and  thy  inhuman  wishes 
Accorded  well  with  the  untrue  report ; — 
But  I  still  live,  and  unavenged  my  soul 
Shall  never  cross  the  pass  of  Acheron : 
My  sight  disturbs  thee. 

Cleo.  Wouldst  thou,  Antony, 

That  I  with  a  serene  dissembling  face 
Should  joy  pretend,  when  grief  is  killing  me  ? 
Grim,  angry,  fierce  and  full  of  threatenings 
I  see  thee  now ;  thee  whom  I  left  a  faithful 
And  tender  lover  .  .  . 

Ant.  Bad,  ungrateful  woman  ! 

Dare  not  to  breathe  such  sweet  and  sacred  names ; 
They  were  but  flatt'ry  in  old  days,  before 
Thou  didst  betray  me  cruelly ;   and  now, 
Maliciously  employ'd  by  lying  lips, 
Are  fresh  offences  :  yes,  a  traitor  feels  not 
The  flames  divine  of  love  within  his  breast, 
And  ill  pretends  them. 

Cleo.  Ah !  in  place  of  love 

If  in  thy  bosom  dwells  a  heart  so  cruel, 
I  only  shall  despise  thy  unjust  fury. 

Ant.  Unjust  thou  call'st  it  ?  must  I  hear  such  words  ? 
Ah !  turn  thy  eyes,  and,  cruel  one,  at  pleasure 
Gaze,  if  thou  darest,  on  my  mournful  state  : 
Thy  work  contemplate,  thy  reward  expect. 
Sufficed  it  not  if  I  became  thy  slave? 
Must  I  be  vile  in  sight  of  all  the  world  ? — 
If  in  thy  breast  not  love,  but  cruel  hate, 
Survives  for  one  of  too  much  love  but  guilty, 
Why,  cruel  one,  didst  thou  not  tell  him  so  ? 
Then  Antony,  the  servant  of  thy  wrath, 
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Would  have  himself  appeased  thy  wicked  fury. 
But  then  to  see  myself  reserved  by  thee 
For  such  great  infamy,  to  have  to  suffer 
Such  signal  treachery  ...  ah !  'tis  too  much  .  .  . 
Worthless,  perfidious  one,  read  in  this  face, 
Where  faith  and  love  for  thee  at  one  time  dwelt, 
The  base  design  of  terrible  revenge. 

Cleo.  My   lord,  what    say'st   thou?     Hear   me  'at   the 
least. 

Ant.  Too  much  I've  heard  thee,  more  than  thou  de- 

servest : 

And  then,  when  to  this  vacillating  heart 
Thou  spakest  nattering  deceitful  words, 
Silenced  were  all  my  good  affections :  deaf 
For  the  first  time  to  honor's  voice,  forgetting 
My  country's  love,  my  worthy  spouse,  the  world, 
To  which  I  might  have  given  laws,  I  idly 
In  thy  base  snares  ignobly  spent  my  days  : 
And  then,  when,  spurning  this  base  lethargy, 
I  once  more  saw  within  my  hands  the  fate 
Of  Eome,  and  of  the  Empire,  a  vile  soul 
Must  seek  to  rob  me,  by  a  coward's  flight, 
Of  a  not  doubtful  triumph  ?  ah,  'tis  I 
Am  vile !     Why  follow  thee  ?     The  weak  Egyptians 
Were  useless  for  the  fight,  and  thou  a  hindrance, 
Bather  than  an  assistance,  to  my  fame ;  .  .  . 
Had  I  but  dared  one  moment  to  despise  thee, 
I  had  been  victor :  and  redoubled  glory 
Had  gain'd  from  my  magnanimous  contempt : 
My  beaten  foemen,  and  my  vanquish'd  love 
Had  shown  to  thee  in  me,  to  thy  despite, 
This  day  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  Eomans. 
The  wicked  cause,  for  which  I'm  well-nigh  now 
The  last  of  mortals,  on  this  fatal  day, 
I  see  before  me,  and  I  suffer  it, 
And  (0  extreme  disgrace!)  I  still  adore  it. — 
Yes,  yes,  I  love  thee,  and  thou  know'st  it :  this 
The  world,  my  blushes,  my  lost  honor  tell  thee. 
My  odious  life  I  also  ought  to  give  thee ; 
But,  if  in  truth  the  soul  lives  after  death, 
How  know  I  whether  thy  unlucky  image 
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May  find  me  not  amongst  the  friendly  shades, 
And  tear  my  bosom,  and  my  peace  destroy  ? 
Both  life  and  death  abhor  I.     Ah !  now  show  me, 
Just  as  one  final  mark  of  thy  compassion, 
How,  tearing  from  my  heart  my  wicked  love, 
I  likewise  from  its  deepest  root  may  pluck 
Its  fearful,  harsh,  unhappy  memory. 

Cleo.  Dost  seek,  barbarian,  solace  for  thy  fury  ? 
It  is  not  love  thou  feelest  in  thy  breast, 
I  know  it  but  too  well :  here,  take  this  steel ! 
My  bosom  I  unveil,  where  once  thou  restedst ; 
Thou  know'st  it  not  again,  or  hast  forgotten ; 
Eaise  thy  intrepid  hand,  and  brandish  it  ... 
Then  will  the  blood,  which  thou  didst  think  unfaithful, 
Eush  gushing  forth,  and  straightway  dye  my  garments, 
And  fall  upon  my  feet,  and  both  my  hands 
Will  reek  with  it ;  and  whatsoever  breath 
Kernains  to  Cleopatra,  tow'rds  thee  turning 
Eyes  full  of  love,  and  death,  will  she  collect, 
To  say :  Farewell,  I  loved  thee,  die  for  thee !  .  .  . 
And  then,  when  thou  hast  fed  thy  angry  looks 
On  thy  dead  enemy,  by  slow  degrees 
Thy  fury  will  abate,  and  constancy 
Eevive  in  thee  again,  and  thy  old  virtue. 

Ant.  How,  Cleopatra,  hast  thou  gain'd  such  power 
Thus  to  delude  me  ever  ?  yet  I  love 
Thy  treacheries,  and  those  deceitful  accents 
Have  from  my  ear  reach' d  even  to  my  heart. 
I  fain  would  find  thee  faithful,  yet  forsworn 
I  fear  that  thou  wilt  prove :  which  wilt  thou  be  ? 
Doubts,  horror,  cruel  death,  0  rend  the  veil, 
The  veil  which  utterly  conceals  the  truth ! 

Cleo.  Dear  Antony,  for  pity's  sake  believe  me ! 
'Twere  hard  to  feign  the  sorrow  that  I  feel. 
Be  calm  and  listen ;  then  resume  thy  anger. 
Condemn  me  innocent,  absolve  me  guilty ; 
Do  what  thou  will'st ;  thou  shalt  not  hear  me  murmur. 

Ant.  Thou  bidd'st  me  hear,  and  then  resume  my  anger  ? 
Ah !   well  thou  know'st,  that,  if  thou  speak'st,   thou'rt 

victor. 
I  must  not  hear  thee,  if  I  would  condemn  thee  .  .  . 
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And  yet  I  fain  would  hear  thee  ...  0  vile  snare, 
Which,  spite  of  me,  enchains  once  more  my  soul, 
Shall  I  ne'er  learn  to  hold  thee  in  contempt  ? 
Cleo.  If  in  appearances  alone  thou  trustest, 
Or  in  the  impious  band  of  flatt'ring  friends, 
Or  in  the  unexpected  sad  result 
Which  follow'd  on  my  flight,  I  then  am  guilty ; 
I've  no  escape :  thy  pity  I  implore. 
But  if  thou  hearest  truth,  I  wait  for  justice, 
And  nothing  fear.     I  left  thee,  Antony, 
Prepared  for  arms  and  an  approaching  triumph. 
I'll  not  deny  the  truth ;  and  yet  I  loosed 
The  sails  to  save  thy  kingdom,  thee,  thy  lover, 
And  my  rash  flight  was  but  an  act  of  virtue. 
Upon  that  day  I  knew,  when  Eome  'gainst  Eome 
Prepared  itself  to  fight,  that  faithless  Egypt, 
To  us  rebellious,  sought  its  wav'ring  yoke 
To  cast  away,  and,  full  of  armed  troops, 
Made  ready  to  receive  within  its  breast 
The  treach'rous  foe ;  I  suddenly  perceived 
That  many  had  attain'd  these  shores  already, 
And  force  was  added  to  the  plots  of  art. 
It  was  not  fear  that  made  me  turn  my  feet, 
Since  I  departed  in  the  foeman's  front, 
And  death  and  dangers  for  thy  sake  despised. 
I  trembled  not  for  my  ancestral  throne, 
Nor  for  my  safety  ;  when  I  fled  from  thee, 
For  thee  alone  I  fled :  0  seek  from  me. 
No  other  cause ;  none  else  than  thee  I  saw. 
Useful  at  Actium  ?  swift  to  Actium  fly  I. 
Hope  I  to  help  thee  at  the  Nile  ?  behold, 
My  prows  already  reach  the  Nile  .  .  .  Alas, 
When  vainly  I  to  help  my  master  thought, 
Dishonor'd,  vanquish'd,  dragg'd  I  him  to  death ! 
I  found,  on  landing,  all  the  people  silent, 
The  traitors  chased  away.     Spare  me,  0  chief, 
From  telling  thee  the  rest,  my  fierce  remorse, 
My  pangs,  grief,  bitter  torments,  and  the  tears 
In  which  I  pine  and  shall  for  ever  pine  : 
Such  sorrows  to  recount  my  tongue  refuses ; 
The  heart  enclosed  within  thy  breast  must  tell  thee, 
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Which  knows  full  well  the  motives  of  my  heart. 
If  I  survived,  it  was  not  love  of  life, 
But  life  in  thee ;  I'll  draw  it  nowhere  else  : 
I  hoped  again  to  see  thee,  swear  my  love, 
Tell  thee  that  I  was  faithful,  and  then  die. 

Ant.  How  can  I  tell  if  thou  dost  feel  these  passions, 
Or  only  feignest  ?  ah  !  upon  the  face 
Of  wicked  mortals,  with  no  doubtful  signs, 
Their  souls  and  works  we  ought  to  see  impress'd. 
The  love  which,  Cleopatra,  gnaws  my  heart, 
Forbids  all  reasoning,  and  gives  it  thee : 
But  be  thy  words  all  true,  or  be  they  false, 
The  hour  has  come  which  must  untie  the  knot, 
And  not  extend  it  more  :  the  world  shall  judge 
Between  us,  and  the  minds  of  both  shall  then 
Lie  open.     To  these  shores  Augustus  now 
Approaches  fast  upon  the  wings  of  fortune : 
I  do  not  tremble  :  armed  for  the  defence, 
The  weak  and  fugitive  remains  of  Actium 
Will  find  to-day  a  certain  death  in  battle : 
With  them  I'll  go.     The  victor  then  shall  see  me, 
Eising  superior  to  my  adverse  fate, 
Die  vanquish'd  there,  but  shall  not  see  me  fly. 
0  queen,  farewell ! 

SCENE  IV. 

CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.  Ah,  leave  me  not !  .  .  .  Didst  hear  ? 

Diom.  Doubting  'tween  love  and  virtue  stands  the  hero. 

Cleo.  And  hate,  at  all  times  first  amongst  the  passions; 
When  'tis  the  offspring  of  a  love  despised. 
Believes  he  me  no  more  ?  no  more  he  loves  me  ? 
He  scorns  me  ?  now  I  hate  him ;  and  I  swear 
That  his  most  bitter  enemy  .  .  . 

Diom.  O  stay ! 

Him  thou  hast  made  unhappy,  dost  insult  ? 
Since  Egypt's  doom'd  to  pine  beneath  the  yoke, 
And  serve  or  one  or  other  of  the  rivals, 
Let  it  choose  Antony  :  he's  great  and  noble : 
Fierce  tyrant,  weak,  dissembling  is  Augustus. 
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Cleo.  No,  both  of  them  to  Egypt  fatal  are  .  .  . 
And  I  meanwhile  shall  be  of  my  disgrace, 
And  of  the  ruin  of  this  kingdom,  merely 
Idle  spectator  ?  no,  that  ne'er  shall  be  ! 
Where  pow'r  is  wanting,  art  must  be  my  friend. 
I'll  triumph  o'er  the  victor,  and  the  vanquish'd : 
Thus  much  I  hope,  I'll  for  the  work  prepare  me  ; 
I  will  accomplish  all  to  gain  this  end. 

SCENE  V. 

DIOMEDES. 

Diom.  Alas  !  defenceless  virtue  will  succumb ; 
Teach'ry  and  fraud  ne'er  arm  themselves  in  vain. 
0  mighty  gods !  was't  of  your  love  a  pledge 
Kings  to  create,  or  in  your  wrath  extreme 
Did  ye  invent  them  as  our  punishment  ? 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 

CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE. 

Ism.  At  length  Augustus,  lord  of  the  whole  world, 
Has  seized  upon  these  shores  :  and  Antony 
With  a  small  force  opposes  him,  but  boldly. 
And  now,  0  queen,  that  all  have  taken  arms, 
In  order  to  oppose  the  victor's  entrance 
Into  this  kingdom,  why  dost  thou  alone, 
In  such  great  peril,  dread  not  the  event 
On  which  thy  fate  and  Antony's  depends  ? 

Cleo.  I  tremble  not,  because  I  know  my  fate  : 
In  vain  would  Antony  resume  his  sway 
Over  his  soldiers'  hearts  ;  he  lost  it  when 
He  fled,  not  vanquish'd ;  honor  he  betray'd, 
And  victory,  and  all  his  faithful  soldiers  : 
That  desp'rate  boldness  e'en,  with  which  he  leads  them 
Unto  a  certain  death,  can  ne'er  repair 
So  great  a  fault.     'Tis  they  who  will  betray  him. 
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Ism.  Unto  the  Romans  treach'ry  is  unknown. 

Cleo.  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  they  the  more  disdain 
Obedience  to  the  man  who  once  was  base. 
How  ignorant  art  thou  of  management, 
Ismene  !  and  in  courts  how  little  skill'd  ! 
Dost  thou  suppose  that  the  much-long'd-for  fruit 
Of  my  first  flight  from  Actium  into  Egypt 
1  now  would  let  escape  from  out  my  hands  ? 
That  I  would  trust  my  destiny,  and  that 
Of  a  whole  kingdom  to  the  careless  arm, 
And  useless  valor  of  a  lover  blind  ? 
I'm  not  so  foolish,  and  a  second  plot 
Is  in  the  field  prepared,  to'  assure  the  first. 
The  warlike  trumpets  scarcely  will  be  heard 
To  sound  the  haughty  signal  for  the  fight, 
When  on  the  sea  the  ships,  on  land  the  cohorts, 
Abandoning  the  leader  they  once  own'd, 
Will  range  themselves  beneath  Augustus'  ensigns. 
Left  by  their  flight  defenceless,  Antony 
Will  turn  against  himself  his  bitter  fury. 

Ism.  Great  Heav'ns,  0  queen,  what  is't  that  thou  hast 

done? 

And  what  reward  dost  hope  from  this  thy  treason, 
If  still  thou  knowest  not  Augustus'  thoughts  ? 

Cleo.  Mine  knows  he  well :  of  his  late  victories 
I  was  the  instrument ;  though  base  the  means 
That  I  ernploy'd,  they  were  by  far  too  useful 
For  giving  him  the  kingdom ;  to  despise  it, 
Although  the  fruit  of  an  unworthy  fraud, 
Augustus  no  sufficient  heart  possesses. 
What  see  I  ?     Antony  in  wrath  advances  ; 
With  fury  and  with  death  his  face  is  rnark'd  .  .  . 
But  if  such  ignominy  he  survive, 
Fear,  Cleopatra,  not ;  he  loves  thee  still. 

SCENE  II. 

ANTONY,  CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE. 

Ant.  Woman,  thou  now  hast  triumph'd,  thy  vile  work 
Is  done  .  .  .  Why  wert  thou  born,  0  Antony  ? 
Dishonor'd  now  both  Kome  and  Nature  are  ... 
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Thou  art  to-day  the  scorn  of  the  whole  world ; 

Each  one  avoids  thee ;  each  despises  thee ; 

In  vain  I  fly  myself,  abhor  myself .  .  . 

More  faithful  enemy,  thou  only  maybe 

Barest  to  hate  me,  yes,  but  not  despise  me ; 

And  it  is  well :  more  base  than  even  I, 

The  sight  of  me  confounds  thee,  makes  thee  tremble  ; 

Thy  guilty  fear  hides  a  more  guilty  hate. 

0  thou  dissembling  woman,  fatal  serpent, 
Piercing  the  breast  of  him  who  gives  it  life : 
Woman,  by  heav'n  created  in  its  wrath, 
Who,  pity  not  deserving,  wak'nest  me 
Despite  myself,  to  pity,  who'rt  my  torment, 
My  very  death  at  times,  at  times  my  life, 
But  always  twin'st  my  days  with  infamy ! 

1  hold  my  vengeance  in  my  hand ;  that  hand 

I  will  not  raise  in  vengeance  :   though  thou  knowest 

How  sweet  it  is,  for  'tis  thy  deity, 

The  sole  thou  worshippest,  the  sole  that  feels  not 

Offended  at  thy  worship  .  .  .  thankless  woman  .  .  . 

Unhappy  Antony !  did  heav'n  reserve  thee 

For  such  a  fatal  end  ?  make  thee  so  great 

In  life  one  day,  and  then  in  death  so  wretched  ? 

0  thou  fair  light  of  day,  why  shine  upon 

Such  great  misdeeds,  unworthy  of  all  light  ? 

0  earth,  thou  oughtest,  in  that  fatal  moment, 

To  quake  and  open,  and  to  swallow  me 

In  thy  profound  abyss,  and  with  me  swallow 

The  mem'ry  of  my  shame  and  base  betrayal. 

Cleo.  Continue,  Antony;  there's  more  to  say. 
Say,  that  too  much  I  woke  the  ire  of  heaven, 
Upon  that  fatal  day  when  first  I  saw  thee, 
When  first  I  loved  thee,  and  then  lost  myself, 
My  honor,  my  repose,  my  kingdom  too : 
In  truth  a  fatal  day :  and  yet  a  blest  one, 
Whose  recollection  still  my  heart  rejoices : 
To  love  thee  then  appear'd  to  me  no  crime  ; 
But  now  I  see  that  'twas  atrocious  guilt. 
Whatever  cruel  names,  what  outrages 
Thy  impious  fury  may  suggest  to  thee, 
Light  punishment  would  be  for  the  offence 
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Of  loving  tliee  one  instant :  other  fault 
I  find  not  in  myself. 

Ant.  Thou,  Cleopatra, 

With  lying  words  wouldst  once  more  give  the  lie 
To  earth,  heav'n,  hell,  and  sea,  all  bearing  now 
True  testimony  to  my  bitter  shame. 
Did  I  not  see  myself,  (alas,  I  saw  it !) 
My  own  ships,  one  and  all  with  traitors  fill'd, 
Whose  only  pity  would  have  been  to  sink  them, 
Proceeding  boldly  to  the  hostile  vessels, 
Not  to  submerge  them,  not  to  give  them  battle, 
But  to  unite  themselves  with  them,  and  then, 
All  being  enemies  at  once,  to  turn 
Against  me  the  whole  weight  of  their  rash  prows  ? 
Did  I  not  see  on  land  the  faithless  soldiers, 
Who  were  my  crown,  and  very  front  of  battle, 
'Mongst  whom  I  hoped  for  death,  if  not  for  triumph, 
Made  traitors  by  the  vile  example,  likewise 
Withdraw  both  soul  and  foot  from  honor's  path, 
And  flee,  to  join  as  friends  the  enemy  ? 
Upon  that  treach'rous  field  but  Antony 
Eemain'd :  I  turn'd  my  anxious  look  around, 
Seeking  a  friend,  but  none  was  to  be  seen ; 
I  sought  then  for  an  enemy,  to  pierce 
My  breast  in  pity,  but  I  none  could  find : 
I  sought  for  death,  but  deaf  to  all  the  prayers 
Of  a  vile  soul  was  death,  and  turn'd  its  back. 
What  still  remain'd  ?     My  love  .  .  .  my  wicked  love  .  .  . 
()  thou  black  heart  which,  frozen,  dost  ignore 
The  flames  of  love,  how  couldst  thou  kindle  mine  ? 
Dost  weep  not,  woman,  at  the  sad,  unhappy, 
And  wretched  sight  of  him  who  loved  thee  so  ? 

Cleo.  The  tears  of  a  betrayer  would  insult  thee  :— 
I  might  invoke  each  Deity  of  heaven, 
And  all  in  vain,  if  thou  dost  deem  me  perjured. 
I  will  invoke  the  love  thou  once  didst  bear  me  : 
By  this,  for  it  was  true,  I  swear  to  thee, 
That  I'm  not  wicked,  that  by  my  misfortunes 
Borne  down,  thy  sorrows'  weight  oppresses  me. 
But,  Antony,  this  barb'rous  scorn's  too  much  : 
And  if  thy  .Romans  vile  and  faithless  were, 
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Why  should  their  shame  be  visited  on  me  ? 
Thou,  who  art  in  the  art  of  ruling  skill'd, 
Thou  oughtest  to  have  advertised  the  traitors 
That  in  thy  camp  .  .  . 

Ant.  To  advertise  them  were 

No  easy  thing  ;  the  haughty  looks  of  virtue 
Would  not  abase  themselves  to  that  extent. 
Great  souls  are  little  skill'd  for  treachery, 
And  fall  a  prey  to  traitors  ...  At  this  moment, 
Thou,  by  thine  actions,  mayst  belie  my  words. 
Conquer'd  is  Antony ;  a  fatal  future 
And  adverse  destiny  for  him  prepare 
Chains,  infamy,  or  death.     An  equal  fortune, 
Since  thou  art  not  unfaithful,  will  be  thine. 
Ought  I  to  deem  thee  hostile  to  the  victor, 
And  true  to  me  ?     Behold  a  certain  proof  .  .  . 
Woman,  thou'lt  live  without  thine  Antony, 
Deprived  of  honor  and  of  kingdom  too ; 
In  a  vile  slavery  thy  days  shall  be 
With  ignominy  woven,  scorn,  and  tears. 
Dishonor  of  thy  sex,  by  mine  abhorr'd, 
Pity  shalt  thou  in  vain  implore  from  all, 
And  even  pity  shalt  thou  find  denied  thee  .  .  . 
If  I  could  hate  thee,  I  should  feel  sweet  vengeance 
In  saving  thee  for  a  dishonor'd  life  .  .  . 
Behold  the  final  gift  of  hapless  love, 
Perchance  the  dearest  gift  to  one  who  loves. 
Behold  my  glaive,  0  queen ;  in  it  recall 
That  which  in  heroes'  hands  can  temper  fate, 
And  vengeance  take  for  all  its  base  affronts. 
WThy  hesitate  'twixt  infamy  and  death  ? 
With  it  transfix  thy  heart ; l  then  give  it  me 
All  reeking  back — I'll  then  transfix  my  own. 
Strike  fearlessly  ...  0  Heav'ns !  .  .  .  thou  turnest  pale  ? 

Cleo.  This  is  the  gift  of  generous  Antony  .  .  . 
It  comes  not  unexpected :  thou  hast  always 
The  sacred  name  of  virtue  on  thy  lips, 
Yet  never  darest  tread  its  arduous  paths  ; 
And  now,  to  guide  thee  'mongst  the  shades,  thou  choosest 
Her  thou  hast  just  despised  .  .  .  Thy  gift  is  grateful. 
1  Gives  her  the  weapon. 
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To  teach  thee  how  to  die  shall  be  my  pride ; 
But,  if  I  ought  to-day  from  cruel  death 
To  reap  both  fame,  and  honor,  and  a  triumph, 
Wanting  is  nought,  save  that  thy  dearer  hand 
Should  guide  the  friendly  steel ;  mine  maybe,  trembling, 
Or  little  wont  to  strike,  might  give  the  lie 
Both  to  my  valor,  and  thy  cruel  thoughts. 
Into  this  heart,  by  not  an  unknown  path, 
The'  avenging  blade  may  plunge :  deep  sculptured  there, 
Thy  fatal  image  will  be  found  by  thee ; 
Thou  didst  impress  it,  thou  shalt  cancel  it  ; 
The  dagger  take,  and  strike  .  .  .  thou  turn'st  away  ? 
Ant.  Thou    wouldst    that    I    should    kill   thee,   cruel 

woman  ? 

Too  much  dost  thou  recall  the  impulse  wild, 
The  rage  deceitful  of  a  lover  blind. 
Thou  by  my  hand  pierced  through  ?     Didst  thou  believe 

it? 

At  the  vile  thought  my  blood  runs  cold ;  be  thou 
Wicked  or  faithful,  I  had  trembling  pluck'd 
The  steel  from  out  thy  daring  hand,  if  I 
Kept  it  to  minister  to  haughty  wrath :  .  .  . 
Woman,  if  thou  canst  live,  lament  me  ;  live !  .  .  . 
More  words  I  cannot  say ;  give  me  the  dagger.1 

SCENE  III. 

ANTONY,  CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES,  ISMENE. 

Diom.  My  lord,  what  doest  thou  ?  stay,  stay ! 

Ant  And  why 

Such  daring  on  thy  part  ?  why  thus  attempt 
To  keep  despairing  Antony  from  death  ? 

Diom.  I  held  thy  arm  back,  not  to  give  thee  life, 
But  to  preserve  unhurt  thine  ancient  honor. 

Ant.  Doth  not  the  steel,  held  by  a  Eoman's  hand, 
Cancel  each  fault  ?  restore  his  ancient  honor 
To  him  who  proudly  plants  it  in  his  breast? 

Diom.  But  thou  with  a  true  Eoman's  hand  must  strike, 
Not  with  the  hand  of  a  wild-raging  lover. 
Augustus  comes. 

1  Takes  back  the  weapon,  in  the  act  of  killing  himself. 
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Ant.  With  him  let  Cleopatra 

Remain  :  I  should  be  nought  but  a  base  witness 
Of  his  great  arrogance,  her  degradation, 
And  of  my  shame. 

Cleo.  The  measure  now  is  full 

Both  of  my  grief  and  of  thy  haughty  insults. 
I.  leave  thee,  Antony ;  0  happy  I 
If  I  as  the  sole  victim  fall  to-day, 
Give  thee  thine  honor  back,  peace  give  the  world ! 

SCENE  IV. 

ANTONY,  DIOMEDES. 

Ant.  Do  thou,  too,  Diomedes,  go ;  and  I 
Will  bear  alone  the  sight  ne'er  seen  before 
Of  him  who  is  my  victor,  since  I  bear 
The  shame  of  my  defeat  .  .  .  Let's  hear  Augustus  .  .  . 
Thee  can  I  now  defy,  0  Fate,  since  still 
A  steel  possess  I,  which  can  give  me  death. 

SCENE  V. 

ANTONY,  AUGUSTUS,  SEPTIMIUS. 

Aug.  I  come  not  as  thy  victor,  Antony. 
Fate  is  but  blind  ;  at  its  deceitful  will, 
It  now  gives  empire,  and  now  takes  away, 
And  virtue  oft  opposes  it  in  vain. 
I  should  be  too  unworthy  of  its  gifts, 
Were  I  to  deal  with  thee  in  haughty  fashion : 
Our  hates,  and  enmities,  and  bickerings 
In  deep  oblivion  all  shall  buried  be : 
See  not  in  me  the  rival  of  thy  glory. 

Ant.  When  we  between  us  did  the  empire  share 
Of  the  whole  world,  and  I  departed  from 
Eome's  glorious  walls  (bear  witness,  Heav'n,  that  I 
Unveil  my  inmost  thoughts !),  of  nought  but  peace 
Breathed  Antony,  who  thought  of  nothing  else 
But  keeping  peace  amongst  the  Eoman  nations. 
Thou  know'st,  Augustus,  that  from  that  sad  day, 
When  cruel  Sylla  and  the  haughty  Marius 
Were  for  the  first  time  seen  to  flood  with  blood, 
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And  with  the  blood  of  Romans,  subject  Rome  ; 

Rome  from  that  day  has  never  been  the  same. 

Her  pristine  virtue  is  diminish' d  now, 

And  vainly  turning  her  astonish' d  gaze 

On  her  too  mighty  empire,  has  succumb'd, 

Conquer'd  herself,  to  the  excessive  weight ;  .  .  . 

I  was  not  born  a  tyrant ;  nature  gave  me 

A  great  and  gen'rous  soul  within  my  breast, 

And  worthy  of  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

But  useless  gift,  for  Rome  was  Rome  no  more ! 

As  long  as  Cassar  lived,  I  did  not  scorn 

Second  to  him  in  Rome  to  deem  myself. 

But  he  had  subjugated  all  the  world, 

And  having  wreath' d  with  glorious  and  immortal 

Laurels  his  brow,  disdain'd  the  diadem, 

Refusing  it,  as  a  reward  not  worthy 

Of  his  great  soul,  superior  to  all  crowns  : 

He  was  so  great,  and  yet  he  died  a  death 

Wicked,  accurst,  unworthy  such  a  man  ; 

Not  unavenged  was  he  :  Greece,  Asia  knew  it, 

Stain'd  by  my  hand  with  so  much  reeking  gore, 

That  'tis  not  tears  alone  have  Wash'd  his  tomb. — 

My  ancient  wars,  my  triumphs  and  renown, 

My  glorious  wounds,  the  age  I  had  attain'd, 

All  these  combined  to  make  me  first  in  Rome ; 

I  also  fain  would  be  Augustus'  equal; 

But  Antony  had  not  recourse  to  arms, 

Until  he  saw,  and  saw  with  certainty, 

That  thou,  to  be  his  equal,  didst  not  deign.1 

Aug.  'Twas  no  insane  ambition  for  command 
That,  spite  of  me,  impell'd  me  to  oppose  thee, 
But  the  repeated,  open  wrongs  with  which  thou 
Insultedst  Rome,  Octavia,  and  the  world. 
Octavia,  that  unhappy  woman,  who 
Thy  faithful  consort  was,  and  should  have  been 
Pledge  of  eternal  peace,  but  wickedly 
Despised  by  thee,  the  cause  was  of  the  war ; 

1  The  original  contains  an  alternative  version  of  the  first  two  speeche 
of  this  scene,  written  by  Alfieri  fifteen  years  after  the  composition  of  th 
play,  to  show  his  improved  style,  but  the  thoughts  in  it  are  precisely  th< 
same. 
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But  yet  the  guiltless  cause :  indignant  Eome 

With  madness  raved,  on  seeing  her  expell'd 

From  thine  abode,  as  though  Octavia  were 

Wicked  and  vile ;  and  her  expulsion  woke 

Laments  in  all  who  saw  her  by  thy  sons 

Follow'd,  to  whom  she  show'd  herself  so  sweet 

A  mother,  not  stepmother,  midst  her  trials. .        . 

Thou  only  cruel  wert,  insensible 

To  such  great  virtue  and  a  father's  feelings, 

Forgetting  wife  and  children  in  the  lap 

Of  base  effeminacy.     This  was  little. 

The  empire  at  thy  will  thou  didst  dismember ; 

Too  true  it  is  that  thou  whole  provinces, 

Whole  kingdoms  e'en  didst  take  away  from  Eome, 

To  give  to  whom  ?  to  an  unwarlike  queen 

Of  Egypt,  and  her  sons.    The  very  kingdoms, 

For  which  whole  torrents  ran  of  Eoman  blood 

And  inundated  Africa  and  Asia, 

Europe,  the  world  itself,  are  now  the  prey 

Of  the  Egyptian  princes  :  and  what  princes ! 

So  base,  that  haughty  Rome  would  surely  scorn 

To  reckon  them  amongst  her  very  slaves  .  .  . 

Hast  thought  of  this  ?  ah,  no !  let  Antony 

Eecall  his  own  great  soul :  be  he  the  judge  ! 

Ant.  'Tis  true  I  gave  away  whole  provinces, 
Whole  kingdoms  :  thou,  less  generous  and  great, 
One  day  didst  spoil  of  provinces  and  kingdoms 
Weak  Lepidus,  and  that  unhappy  Sestus, 
Illustrious  son  of  Pompey  the  betray'd. 
With  them  at  first,  and  then  with  me  thou  brakest 
The  sworn  and  sacred  faith  of  treaties  e'en  ; 
Scorning  at  once  Eome,  Antony,  the  gods. 
Of  this  thou  speakest  not ;  Octavia  only 
The  war  occasion'd  :  strange  indeed  that  she 
Should  be  the  cause  of  war  between  the  potent 
Emp'rors  of  Eome.     I'll  not  deny  the  wrongs, 
Which  made  me  fierce  and  faithless  to  my  spouse ; 
But  they  involuntary  were.     The  world 
Surrender'd  and  obey'd :  my  fatal  love, 
Which  with  its  magic  pow'r  pervaded  me, 
Surrender'd  not,  and  never  would  obey. 
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I  do  not  blush  when  I  recount  the  faults 

That  I  through  love  committed  ;  they're  not  base ; 

The  soul  of  Antony  his  faults  ennobles  : 

But  that  vile  pact,  which  made  me  there  in  Borne 

Octavia's  spouse,  and  which  was  to  annul 

Between  us  envy,  hatred,  and  ambition, 

Could  not  suffice  for  such  a  task  :  beneath 

The  aspect  feign'd  of  peace,  a  fatal  discord 

Illuminated  it  with  glowing  torch. 

And  the  ill-omen'd  ties,  whose  sole  cement 

Had  been  the  blood  in  base  proscriptions  shed, 

Could  not  but  fatal  be  to  all  the  world  .  .  . 

Thou  vanquish' dst  me  at  Actium  and  in  Egypt ; 

But  hast  not  fought  with  me.     And  ev'ry  Roman, 

To  follow  Mars  accustom'd,  would  disdain 

Such  a  vile  victory,  the  horrid  fruit 

Of  others'  villainy,  and  not  of  valor. 

Aug.  Such  victory  I  therefore  hate,  and  fain 
Would  see  extinguish'd  its  sad  memory. 
Let  nought  remain  to  me,  save  the  great  honor 
Of  having  render'd  back  brave  Antony 
To  Rome,  to  his  own  glory,  to  himself. 
Depart,  depart,  my  lord,  these  fatal  shores ; 
They're  hostile  to  thy  honor  :  to  thy  peace 
They'll  ever  be  opposed.     Let  happy  Koine 
See  us  again,  receive  us  to  her  bosom 
As  friends  together,  chary  of  her  blood  ! 
No  more  find  pleasure  in  that  faithless  being, 
For  whom  one  day  thou  ceasedst  to  be  Eoman. 
Abandon  to  her  fate  the'  ungrateful  one, 
Of  Antony  unworthy  .  .  . 

Ant.  Thou  offendest, 

Reminding  me  again  that  I  am  vanquish'd, 
Insulting  Cleopatra.     Still  I  love  her. 
Let  that  suffice  thee  ;  but  if  not,  then  know- 
That  to  my  shame,  e'en  though  the  faithless  one 
Be  quite  unworthy  even  of  a  sigh, 
Of  empire  and  of  life  still  more  unworthy, 
Of  honor  least  of  all,  I  love  her  still. 
A  fatal  gift  of  the  invidious  gods 
Was  my  base  love,  which  made  me  seem  less  great 
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Than  they  on  earth  .  .  .  Out  of  my  breast  at  length 

I'll  tear  it  with  my  life.     I  nothing  now 

Ask  for  myself;  I  shudder,  and  grow  wild, 

At  the  mere  thought  that  Cleopatra,  bound, 

One  day  in  Rome  ...  I  deem  thee  great,  and  equal 

To  thy  great  fortune. — 

Aug.  Antony,  reserve, 

Reserve  thy  days  for  a  more  honor'd  end ; 
No  longer  turn  thou  back  thy  pitying  eyes 
To  gaze  upon  the  fate  of  those  who're  traitors. 

Ant.  Vanquished  will  Antony  not  live ;  whilst  living 
His  thoughts  change  not,  and  what  he  truly  loved, 
He  still  will  love,  e'en  to  his  dying  sigh. 
Will  Cleopatra  grace  in  Rome  thy  triumph  ? 

Aug.  Piteous  is  Rome  ;  at  times  to  conquer'd  kings 
She  e'en  restores  an  ill-defended  throne. 
I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome,  no  more, 
Who  watches  o'er  her  honor  with  arm'd  hand : 
The  Senate,  arbiter  of  all  the  world, 
Is  arbiter  of  Egypt's  destiny  .  .  . 

Ant.  Enough.     I  understand  thee ;  from  thy  lips, 
The  names  of  citizen,  of  Rome,  of  Senate, 
Names  one  day  sacred,  and  but  vain  to-day, 
Are  but  a  lying  veil,  and  but  conceal 
A  cruel  tyrant  'neath  a  cloak  of  pity. 
Cruel  one,  triumph  :  pity  I  implored  ; 
Thou  didst  refuse  it,  and  my  shame  increased ; 
But  never  shall  that  woman  be  in  Rome 
By  mortal  seen  as  subject  to  Augustus, 
Who  once  deserved  the  love  of  Antony. 
Necessity  has  made  her  Roman  too ; 
Thee  will  she  scorn,  and  triumph  o'er  Augustus. 

SCENE  VI. 

AUGUSTUS,    SEPTIMIDS. 

Sept.  Did  not  his  proud  and  daring  words,  my  lord, 
Awaken  thee  to  anger  ?  why,  as  victor, 
Didst  thou  reply  to  him,  since  in  the  vanquish'd 
Such  terrible  presumption  nestles  still  ? 

Aug.  Love  shall  be  minister  of  my  revenge ; 
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That  love  which  has  deprived  him  of  his  senses : 
As  he  has  lived,  let  the  mad  lover  die. 

Sept.  But  if  this  love  to  a  despairing  death 
Has  pow'r  to  drag  unhappy  Antony, 
Thou  shouldst  be  careful  lest  the  self-same  love, 
Join'd  to  the  terror  of  the  triumph,  drag 
To  the  same  fate  e'en  Cleopatra  too. 

Aug.  The  interested  love  of  Cleopatra 
Was  the  reward  of  heroes  when  successful : 
No  love  is  kept  by  that  ambitious  woman 
For  the  unhappy  conquer'd  ;  fear  alone 
Now  binds  her  to  the  fate  of  Antony ; 
That  fear  my  language  shortly  shall  dispel. 
The  faithless  one  shall  be  of  my  designs 
The  faithful  minister  ;  though  to  my  rival 
A  thousand  means  I  hold  of  giving  death, 
Let  that  be  chosen  which,  to  him  most  bitter 
And  cruel  too,  shall  not  obscure  my  glory. 
Let  Antony  first  perish  by  the  hand 
Of  this  bad  woman  ;  Cleopatra  then, 
Kept  for  the  triumph,  and  a  wretched  death, 
Shall  reap  the  traitor's  righteous  penalty  .  .  . 
And  thus  my  foes  shall  all  extinguish'cl  be. 

Sept.  But  crafty  is  the  queen,  and  full  of  lies. 

Aug.  Let  woman  be  deceived  by  woman's  craft. 
'Twas  she  prevented  Antony  and  Julius 
From  perfecting  their  great  career ;  made  wise 
By  their  sad  fate,  I  will  avoid  the  rock. 
Do  thou  meanwhile  go  to  the  port,  my  friend, 
Ready  to  sail  at  the  first  sign,  and  leave 
The  care  to  me  of  subjugating  fate. 
Feed,  feed  thy  heart,  thou  foolish  Cleopatra, 
With  the  deceptive  and  injurious  hope 
Of  reckoning  Augustus  'mongst  thy  slaves. 
Thou  see'st  me  at  thy  car  ?  with  greater  reason 
Already  see  I  thee  attach'd  to  mine. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.  Take  courage,  Cleopatra ;  turn  thine  eyes. 
With  boldness  tow'rds  the  ruler  of  the  world  : 
Thou  wert  for  reigning  born,  and  all  in  vain 
Has  envious  fate  against  thee  arm'd  herself. 
A  painful  death,  as  the  last  proof  of  love, 
Offers  me  Antony  ;  and  life  and  honor 
Restores  Augustus,  and  the  throne  itself: 
Nor  does  he  rob  me  of  the  cherish'd  hope 
Of  one  day  chaining  him  as  slave  of  love. 
My  heart  between  the  rivals  wavers  not. 
What  think'st  thou,  Diomedes? 

Diom.  I  would  tell 

The  queen,  that  Antony's  unfortunate 
And  conquer'd ;  that  Augustus  is  the  victor  ; 
That  tyrants  ne'er  obey  the  voice  of  love  ; 
That  to  a  wise  man's  eyes  sometimes  the  tomb 
Appears  of  greater  value  than  a  throne. 

Cleo.  But  thou,  who  wentest  to  search  out  Augustus, 
Give  an  account  of  all  his  slightest  motions. 
Say,  when  my  name  thou  didst  pronounce,  didst  see 
His  aspect  change,  or  blushes  fill  his  cheek  ? 
What  didst  thou  notice  in  his  eyes,  the  soul's 
Most  truthful  mirrors  ?  speak,  and  speak  the  truth. 

Diom.  I  nothing  saw  but  sinister  events, 
In  the  dissembling  glances  of  Augustus ; 
Then  when  I  think  upon  his  crafty  speech, 

see  in  him  a  weak  and  impious  traitor. 

Cleo.  But  what  he  said,  and  thought  not,  he  to-day 
Might  say  again  more  truly,  and  ere  long. 

Diom.  0  how  ingenious  art  thou,  0  my  queen, 
In  self-deceit !  but  here  he  comes  himself : 
Behold  him. — 

Cleo.  Go :  alone  will  I  remain  .  .  . 

But  what  ?  thou  throbb'st,  my  heart, .  .  .  art  thou  not  used 
Full  long  a  time  to  simulate  the  passions  ? 

2  G  2 
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Like  to  a  pliant  serpent,  seek  out  how 

To  penetrate  within  the  tortuous  paths 

Of  that  heart,  which  thou  fain  wouldst  make  thy  slave. 

SCENE   II. 

CLEOPATRA,  AUGUSTUS. 

Cleo.  Suffer,  my  lord,  a  woman  now  unhappy, 
Who  once  was  queen,  and  now  is  made  thy  slave, 
Before  a  victor,  not  her  enemy, 
Humbly  to  bend  :  my  homage  is  not  base, 
If  I  to  virtue  pay  it,  not  to  fortune. 

Aug.  Men's  homage  to  receive,  not  pay,  is  thine. — 

Cleo.  Who  ever  saw  the  gods  in  heav'n  grow  proud 
Or  feel  offended,  when  with  incense  pure, 
By  our  hands  offer'd,  smoke  the  sacred  altars  ? 
To  see  a  sov'reign  prostrate  at  thy  feet, 
Makes  thee  not  proud,  for  others  thou  hast  had ; 
Much  less  should  be  a  victor  such  as  thou 
Offended  at  the  truthful  vows  I  bring. 

Aug.  Thou  dost  offend  me,  if  thou  call'st  me  victor : 
I  am  not  thine ;  if  fate  had  made  me  so, 
Eebellious  to  my  wishes,  thou  hadst  seen 
The  victor  humbly  bending  at  thy  feet. 

Cleo.  Into  the  field,  against  my  will,  led  arm'd 
Thee  to  oppose,  my  lord,  yes,  led  by  force, 
I  rather  was  a  captive  than  a  queen ; 
I  dreaded  all  along  to  be  the  victor, 
And  hoped  from  heav'n,  and  e'en  at  times  I  pray'd 
That,  spite  our  armies,  we  might  be  defeated. 
A  gainst  the'  advice  of  all,  at  Actium  will'd  I 
That  the  great  fight  should  on  the  waves  take  place, 
The  treach'rous  waves,  in  ill-constructed  ships : 
Idle  spectators  from  the  shore  I  made 
The  mighty  fleet  of  daring  Antony ; 
At  fighting  not,  I  saw  it  fume  in  vain  : 
I  robb'd  it  thus  of  glory,  and  of  arms. 
I  fled,  ere  I  was  conquer'd,  and  at  Actium 
Fear'd  not  to  let  the  whole  world  understand 
The  thoughts  already  harbor'd  in  my  breast ; 
If  thou,  with  free  and  undisputed  march, 
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Hast  reached,  Augustus,  to  the  shores  of  Egypt, 
Nor  saw  on  landing  there  one  single  foe, 
Save  helpless  Antony,  this  too's  the  work 
Of  her  whom  thou  didst  deem  thine  enemy. 
I  say  not  this  in  hope  of  a  reward ; 
I  have  it  now,  if  I  have  partly  aided 
In  gaining  thee  that  glorious  victory, 
Which  gave  to  thee  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 

Aug.  Augustus  scorns  not,  blushes  not  to  feel 
The  laurels  wreath'd  upon  his  brow  by  thee ; 
The  giver  makes  the  gift  more  grateful  to  me. 
If  e'er  should  come  the  day  when  quench'd  by  me 
Shall  be  the  fatal  torch  of  civil  discord, 
And  Borne  at  length  takes  pity  on  herself, 
And,  by  her  woes  made  wise,  no  longer  turns 
Against  herself,  her  anger,  and  her  arms, 
I  shall  be  happy :  in  the  lap  of  peace, 
'Twill  easy  be  the  Senate  to  destroy, 
And  quiet  all  the  cries  of  the  vile  people, 
Which  still  in  Rome  is  daring,  and  withholds 
Obedience  blind  from  him  who  is  its  ruler. 
If  I  may  hope  for  this  from  friendly  fate, 
Happy  the  day  in  which,  when  at  thy  feet 
My  hands  have  placed  a  sceptre  of  such  worth, 
I  may  believe  that  thou  wilt  not  disdain 
So  sweet  a  burden  to  divide  with  me  ! 
Augustus  never  reach'd  a  nobler  goal, 
Since  he  has  fought  in  the  hard  toils  of  Mars. — 
But  far  away  from  me,  alas,  are  still 
Those  happy  times :  not  yet  extinct  the  foes 
Either  of  Borne  or  of  Augustus'  self ; 
And  they're  sufficient  to  disturb  my  peace. 
Conquer'd  is  Antony,  a  fugitive, 
And  weak ;  but  he  still  lives ;  and  in  his  breast 
Preserves  a  cruel  hate,  fierce  enmity 
Against  me :  but  Augustus  is  more  gen'rous, 
Greater  and  more  magnanimous ;  he  ne'er 
His  triumph's  lustre  will  obscure ;  his  heart 
Is  closed  to  vengeance :  vengeance  is  unworthy. — 
I  pity  much  thy  cruel  destiny, 
If  thou  must  be  the  slave  of  its  wild  passions : 
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Perchance  is  Antony  no  lover  true 

Of  thee,  as  thou  dost  think  ;  and  thou,  0  queen, 

Wilt  one  day  weep  for  having  loved  him  so. 

Cleo.  Too  much  I  loved  ungrateful  Antony ; 
No  more  I  love  him ;  to  amend  my  fault 
I'm  now  prepared  :  it  is  not  hate  or  vengeance 
Which  urges  me  to-day  my  fault  to  cancel, 
But  reason,  the  cool  reason  of  a  monarch. 
For  a  long  time  his  death  has  seem'd  to  be 
Not  only  useful  for  this  kingdom,  long 
By  him  despoil'd,  but  indispensable  ; 
And  now  that  his  existence  might  once  more 
Ee-open  all  the  ancient  wounds  of  Borne, 
Destroy  the  peace  of  the  whole  world,  and  partly 
Bob  thee  of  thy  supreme  felicity, 
'Twould  be  a  crime  to  have  compassion  on  him. 

Aug.  It  is  too  true  that  there  are  times  when  pity 
Is  in  the  heart  of  kings  no  virtue. 

Cleo.  Thou 

Hast  said  enough,  Augustus :  spent  is  all 
My  pity  .  .  .  How  could  heav'n  give  thee  such  power 
Of  ruling  souls  with  such  sweet  mastery  ? 
How  in  my  soul  canst  thou  at  pleasure  wake 
All  my  affections,  or  extinguish  them  ? — 
Thou  art  the  living  image  of  great  Caesar  ; 
In  thee  the  same  deportment  proud  I  see, 
And,  at  a  younger  age,  the  self-same  laurels 
Around  thy  brow,  and  in  thy  bosom's  heavings 
I  also  see  again  his  soul  divine. — 
Once  I  loved  Caesar,  ne'er  did  I  disdain  him : 
Wherefore,  my  lord,  did  I  not  know  thee  sooner? 
For  I  should  never  to  less  glorious  flames 
Have  granted  then  an  entrance  to  my  bosom : 
Augustus,  I  of  thee  had  been  more  worthy ! 

Aug.  Caesar  did  love  thee,  truly ;  but  who  e'er 
Saw  thee  and  loved  thee  not  ?     Augustus  only 
By  thy  mere  fame  had  lost  his  heart  to  thee, 
Before  he  saw  thee.     When  I  took  up  arms 
And  was  enraged  'gainst  Antony,  in  him 
I  saw  not  a  mere  rival  to  the  throne 
And  glory,  but  an  odious  rival  too ; 
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'Twas  Hot  alone  the  world  that  was  the  prize 
Of  victory ;  more  precious  in  my  eyes, 
More  glorious,  Cleopatra,  was  thy  heart. 
But  Antony  draws  nigh ;  we  must  dissemble. 

Cleo.  Know  nothing  of  his  fate,  until  accornplish'd  ! 

SCENE  III. 

ANTONY,    AUGUSTUS,    CLEOPATRA. 

Ant.  What  see  I,  Heav'ns !  is't  true  ?     0  Cleopatra, 
Thou  here  with  my  detested  enemy? 
O  cruel  jealousy,  revenge,  and  fury, 
If  ye  suffice  to  rob  me  of  my  reason, 
Why  do  ye  also  not  suffice  to  guide 
My  desp'rate  hand  e'en  to  the  inmost  heart 
Of  both  the  traitors  ? 

Cleo.  Antony,  and  when 

Wilt  thou  restrain  these  odious  doubts  of  thine, 
These  cruel  insults  ? 

Ant.  When  the  greedy  Fates 

Shall  have  a  cruel  death  on  me  imposed. 

Aug.  What  madness  wild  obscures  thy  senses  now  ? 
Why  shouldst  thou  deem  me  weak,  and  cruel  too  ? 
Thou  art  deceived,  nor  thinkest,  Antony, 
That  thy  fierce, wrath  awakes  no  wrath  in  me, 
But  rather  wakens  pity  in  my  breast. 

Ant.  From  out  thy  heart  all  pity  banish  now : 
If  false,  it  angers  me  ;  if  true,  degrades  me ; 
Whate'er  it  be,  from  thee  it  must  offend  me. 
Nought  from  Augustus  I  expect,  nought  ask ; 
All  that  he  could,  he  robb'd  me  of ;  1  still 
Possess  one  good,  which  ever  scoffs  at  tyrants : 
That  is  a  Eoman  soul,  which  ne'er  succumbs 
Unto  misfortune,  but  becomes  more  proud, 
And  so  much  native  haughtiness  preserves, 
That,  vanquish'd,  it  can  even  shame  the  victor. 
It  was  the  hand  of  an  un  warlike  woman 
Which  took  from  me,  and  gave  to  thee  the  empire ; 
I  know  not  which  of  us  should  blush  the  most. 
Thou,  Cleopatra,  now  preferr'st  Augustus, 
And  thou  art  right,  because  thy  soul  is  worthy 
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Augustus'  soul :  in  baseness  they  are  equal, 

And  fashion'd  of  the  selfsame  quality  ; 

Hell  was  their  maker,  to  my  prejudice. 

My  lofty  heart  has  form'd  too  great  a  contrast 

With  your  hearts'  vileness :  go  your  way  exulting 

In  your  stol'n  triumph,  and  forget  that  ye 

By  fraud  alone  obtain'd  it,  and  by  horrors: 

Arms  worthy  of  a  tyrant  and  a  woman ; 

Used  by  the  base,  to  Antony  unknown. 

Aug.  But  base  mistrust,  and  low  and  vile  suspicion 
Are  also  arms  that  tyrants  love  to  use : 
Surely  great  Antony  should  scorn  to-day 
To  hug  them  to  his  bosom.     To  Augustus 
Mistrust  remains  unknown,  and  he  has  never 
Excited  it  within  the  hearts  of  others. 
Guilty  is  Cleopatra,  but  unhappy  : 
Yes,  ev'ry  thing  in  her  reveals  the  blows 
Of  hostile  fate ;  she  more  unhappy  seems 
To  me  than  guilty.     Seated  on  the  throne 
With  thee,  and  both  inflamed  with  love  insane, 
She  stood  apart  one  day  from  thy  great  splendor : 
Still  more  imprudent,  since  thou  wert  more  great, 
Thou  also  from  her  errors  stood'st  apart. 
I  pity  Antony,  and  at  niy  cost 
Would  see  him  happy.     And  the  queen  as  well 
I  fain  would  extricate  from  that  sad  fate, 
Which  in  the  future  is  for  her  prepared : 
But  that,  I  cannot. 

Ant.  Thou,  Augustus,  must ! 

Thou  ought'st,  and  wilt,  if  thou  dost  value  honor. 
That  haughty  present  which  thou  offer'st  me 
Of  half  the  world,  I  never  can  accept : 
That  world  surrender  I,  and  only  ask  thee 
To  save  the'  ancestral  throne  of  Cleopatra, 
And  let  her  children  reign  in  Egypt  here. 
For  me,  I  only  ask  for  so  much  earth 
As  may  suffice  to  cover  the  small  urn 
In  which  my  ashes  shortly  will  repose. 

Cleo.  What  say'st  thou,  Antony  ?  what  cruel  thoughts 
Dost  thou  reserve  for  me  and  for  thyself  ? 
What  doest  thou,  my  lord?  take  back  the  throne, 
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And  life  and  honor  :  for  to  me  these  gifts 

Than  death  itself  more  bitter  are  and  cruel, 

If  'tis  not  granted  me  with  thee  to'  enjoy  them. 

How  can  I  sit  alone  on  that  sad  throne 

Which  held  us  both,  and  which  thou  now  dost  scorn? 

How  can  I  live,  when  to  a  desp'rate  death 

Thy  barbarous  fury  is  conducting  thee  ? 

A  living  corpse  has  never  jet  been  seen ; 

Such  shall  I  be,  deprived  of  Antony. 

It  must  not  be !     Let  the  exclusive  glory 

Of  keeping  him  alive  be  thine,  Augustus  : 

Spite  of  himself,  yes,  save  him,  make  him  live. 

If  'tis  my  death  the  faithless  one  demands, 

'Gainst  me  let  him  divert  his  wrath  and  fury, 

And  on  my  body  let  him  wreak  his  will ; 

If  he  would  have  me  live,  scorn'd  by  the  world, 

And  bound  in  Borne  to  thy  triumphal  car, 

Let  him  live,  reign  .  .  .,  and  to  the  car  I'll  fly. 

I  ask'd  thee  naught,  Augustus,  whilst  I  only 

In  danger  found  myself:  I  owe  it  now 

To  Antony,  myself,  and  all  the  world, 

To  have  no  other  destiny  than  his ! 

Do  thou  confound  us  both,  then,  with  thy  virtue  ; 

Lofty  revenge  to  lofty  hearts  is  granted  : 

Spare  Cleopatra,  Antony  to  spare. 

From  him  divided,  I  have  no  more  life  : 

Too  much  doth  he,  too,  life  from  me  receive. 

Thou'rt  touch'd,  Augustus  :  do  not  turn  away 

Thy  humid  eyes  ;  ah  no,  conceal  not  thou 

The  marks  divine  of  a  forgiving  heart : 

Hear  it  alone  ;  'tis  generous,  and  great, 

And  far  more  eloquent  than  all  my  words  : 

Triumph  or  death  'twill  grant  me  at  thy  feet. 

Ant .  Dost  seek  to  humble  me  ?  forgettest  thou 
That  'tis  for  Antony  thou  pray'st  ?  that  all 
The  world  would  not  repay  me  for  such  baseness  ? 

Aug.  Arduous  in  truth,  but  glorious  the  attempt 
Has  ever  been  to  subjugate  oneself. 
Though,  to  my  loss,  it  may  be  mine  to  gain 
Over  my  heart  so  great  a  victory, 
Far  greater  therefore  will  the  honor  be. 
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It  shall  be  known  some  day,  in  future  ages, 

That  on  one  day  the  world  Augustus  conquer'd, 

And  the  world's  conqueror.     Live,  then,  fair  queen, 

And  reign,  and  share  thy  life  and  throne  as  well, 

If  thou  canst  happy  be,  with  thy  old  lover. 

In  yonder  temple  we  will  call  as  witness 

The  deities,  the  Koraans,  and  the  world, 

To  our  not  doubtful  peace  ;  there  let  us  swear 

Lasting  oblivion  to  our  former  hatred. 

Let  Antony  be  greater  than  my  gift ; 

Let  him  accept  it,  be  the  donor's  equal. 

How  to  gain  empires,  common  heroes  know ; 

Augustus,  Antony  alone  know  how  to  scorn  them. 

SCENE  IY. 

CLEOPATRA,  ANTONY. 

Ant.  0  queen,  what  was't  that  urged  thee  on  ?  was't 

love, 

Hate,  or  contempt  ?     It  surely  was  not  love. 
A  throne,  that  is  the  price  of  villainy, 
Would  cover  me  with  horror,  shame,  contempt. 
Each  thought  have  I  averted  from  the  throne, 
And  gaze  on  death  with  an  intrepid  eye. 
May  heav'n  belie  my  sad  prognostications ; 
But,  if  I  err  not,  death  will  some  day  be 
The  only  cure  for  thy  extreme  misfortunes. 
Sincere  is  not  Augustus,  as  thou  deem'st  him ; 
No  hero  is  he ;  and  he  knows  not  how 
To  feign  a  hero's  words.     Go  to  the  temple  : 
There  in  the  face  of  men  and  gods,  0  queen, 
If  it  so  please  thee,  take  thy  place  and  blush  : 
I  the  first  victim  am,  who  ought  to  make 
The  deities  propitious ;  and  my  blood 
May  be  sufficient  for  Augustus'  fury  .  .  . 
Woman,  mayst  thou  enjoy  a  happier  fate, 
Than  that  for  thee  predicted  by  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Like  thee,  despise  I  death,  and  death  in  truth 
Will  be  my  cur"e,  if  cheated  by  Augustus. 
If  it  be  needed,  who  can  then  forbid  it  ? 
But  if  thou  lov'st  me  still,  if  true  the  words 
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Augustus  spoke,  what  need  is  there  to  die  ? 
'Tis  known  to  all  that,  from  thy  earliest  years, 
Thou  hast  been  wont,  not  pardon  to  implore, 
But  to  accord  it :  gather  now  the  fruits 
Of  pardon,  and  let  all  the  shame  be  mine. 
What  could  it  be,  if  not  the  pangs  of  love, 
Which  moved  me  then  to  condescend  to  prayers  ? 
If  'twas  not  love,  the  conqueror  would  ne'er 
Have  seen  me  asking  mercy  ;  from  the  conquer'd 
A  sword  alone  should  I  demand,  and  death. 

Ant.  Thou  bidd'st  me  live,  and  take  the  wicked  gift : 
I  ought  not ;  but  my  duty  oftentimes 
Has  at  thy  bidding  been  compell'd  to  change. 
I'll  to  the  temple  go,  to  ask  the  gods 
To  teach  me  how  to  recognize  the  wicked. 

SCENE  V. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Cleo.  Credulous  lover,  go  not  to  the  temple  ; 
Go  rather  to  an  unexpected  death  .  .  . 
Yes,  find  thou  death,  and  heinous  treachery, 
There  where  thou  look'st  for  life,  for  love  and  peace  .  .  . 
But,  what  ?  remorse  again  ?  thou  base  remorse, 
Go  far  away  from  me  .  .  .  and  seek  to  frighten 
Hearts  that  are  weak  and  proud ;  in  me  be  silent  .  .  . 
Shall  I  abandon  thee,  my  throne,  just  when 
My  foot  is  raised  to  climb  thee  once  again  ? 
It  shall  not  be  :  then  perish,  Antony  : 
Perish  the  world,  before  I  will  desert  thee ! 
What  arm  shall  I  employ  ?  .  .  .  Lo,  Diomedes  ! 

SCENE  VI. 

CLEOPATEA,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.  Heav'n  sends  thee,  Diomedes ;  minister 
'Twould  make  thee  of  its  wrath  :  yes,  Antony 
To-day  must  die :  honor  will  have  it  so, 
My  glory  which  has  been  betray'd,  the  peace, 
The  splendor,  the  security  of  Egypt. 
No  hand  more  faithful  or  more  bold  than  thine 
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Do  I  possess.     Soon  Antony  will  pass 

By  yon  dark  path,  conducting  from  the  palace 

Unto  the  temple ;  there  'tis  he  must  fall. 

Behold  the  steel ;  and  thou  must  let  him  see  it, 

And  know  that  that  same  hand  which  once  he  loved 

Placed  it  to-day  in  thine,  that  thou  mightst  kill  him ; 

And  let  him  also  know  that  not  in  vain 

A  queen  and  woman  is  insulted.     He 

Would  fain,  by  peace,  make  me  Augustus'  slave : 

By  me  shall  perish  the  ungrateful  traitor. 

Go,  speak  not,  but  obey,  nor  let  the  blackness 

Deter  thee  of  the  blow.     When  thou  art  serving 

Thy  queen,  there  is  no  crime  in  what  thou  doest ; 

But  all  is  honor.     What !  dost  hesitate? 

Fly,  as  my  fury's  rapid  messenger, 

Or  thou  shalt  fall  as  victim  on  this  spot. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

CLEOPATEA,    ISMENE,    DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.  Hast  thou  avenged  me  ?  lives  he  now  no  more  ? 

Diom.  Yes,  queen,  I  with  one  single  fatal  blow 
Robb'd  Antony  of  life,  myself  of  honor. 

Cleo.  And  when  he  heard  my  name,  what  said  he  then  ? 

Diom,  0  Heav'ns  !    and  wouldst  thou  by  fresh  horrors 

swell 

The  crime  I  have  committed  ?  must  I  tell  thee 
That  which  dark  night  and  black  Avernus  ought 
To  cover  with  oblivion  never-ending? 
I  cannot  do  so,  no ;  at  the  foul  stroke 
I  turn'd  away  my  eyes,  my  blood  stood  frozen 
Around  my  heart,  and  then  my  spirit,  mute 
And  stupefied  with  horror,  nothing  knew 
Of  that  black,  wicked,  and  accursed  blow 
Struck  by  my  impious  hand,  rebellious  to  it : 
A  blow  by  which  my  life  henceforth  will  be 
Made  bitter  and  unhappy ;  and  a  blow 
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Perchance  more  adverse  than  thou  now  dost  think 
To  thee,  thy  peace,  thine  honor,  and  thy  kingdom. 

Cleo.  Meanwhile  must  I  permitted  be  to  taste 
The  greatly  long'd-for  fruits  of  my  revenge : 
How  sweet  are  they  to  an  embitter'd  heart ! 
The  odious  rugged  chains  of  Antony 
At  length  are  broken ;  in  my  breast  once  more 
Re-awaken'd  are  both  hope  and  joy,  long  banish'd 
By  a  severe  and  mournful  tyranny. 
But  see,  Augustus  comes  !     How  sweet  to  him 
The  bitter  news  will  be,  to  me  how  useful ! 

SCENE  II. 

AUGUSTUS,  CLEOPATRA,  ISMENE,  DIOMEDES. 

Cleo.    By  thee,  my  lord,  my  passions  have  been  con- 
quer'd  : 

Remorse  and  pity  both  have  silenced  been ; 
And,  at  one  blow,  destroy'd  by  me  the  foes 
To-day  have  been  of  Koine  and  of  Augustus : 
No  more  lives  Antony  ;  a  mighty  impulse 
Drove  me  .  .  .  But  what  ?  .  .  .  thou  turn'st  away  thy  looks 
All  grim,  astonish'd,  fix'd  upon  the  ground  ? 
Confused,  and  sad  and  frozen,  hearest  thou 
My  words,  when  they  thy  bosom  should  have  flooded 
With  nought  but  joy  ?  .  .  .  What  is  the  cause  ? .  .  . 

Aug.  O  queen, 

Less  noble  should  I  be,  did  I  not  mourn 
The  lamentable  death  of  an  unhappy 
And  yet  great  hero.     Ah  !  yes,  Antony, 
That  mighty  warrior,  though  my  enemy, 
Was  worthy  of  a  far  more  noble  end. 

Cleo.  What  unaccustom'd  speech  in  thee  is  this  ? 
Before  he  fell,  thou  never  call'dst  him  great : 
What  living  thou  didst  hate,  dost  mourn  when  dead  ? 
How  can  thy  soul  for  ever  fluctuate 
Between  a  spurious  virtue  and  true  vice? 
Thou  dost  pretend  to  be  a  glorious  hero, 
But  nature  fashion'd  thee  a  tyrant  vile  : 
Beneath  feign'd  grief  thou  hid'st  thyself  in  vain.— - 

Aug.  My  enemy,  my  hated  enemy 
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Was  Antony,  but  lie  was  still  a  Roman ; 

To  rid  him  of  his  enemies,  Augustus 

Has  never  sought  a  woman's  coward  hand ; 

He  never  has  debased  himself  so  low  : 

All  treachery  I  scorn ;  to  treachery 

The  kings  of  Egypt  are  too  much  accustom'd. 

Cleo.  Yes,  tear  away  the  veil ;  the  wicked  mind 
Of  a  most  wicked  mortal  is  beneath. 
Thy  flatt'ry  vile,  and  thy  mendacious  words, 
Of  which,  save  heav'n,  there  was  no  other  witness, 
Days  of  eternal  grief  for  me  have  woven  .  .  . 
Thee,  heav'n,  invoke  I  not ;  of  such  misdeeds 
Thou  art  not  conscious,  or  didst  turn  away 
Thine  eyes  in  scorn,  that  thou  mightst  see  them  not : 
If  'tis  not  so,  for  whom  dost  thou  reserve 
Those  thunderbolts  which  impious  men  despise  ? 

Aug.  Do  not  profane  the  sacred  name  of  heaven 
With  lips  impure :  'twas  ever  deaf  to  crime. 
Meanwhile  prepare  to  follow  me  to  Rome ; 
Also  prepare  to  render  an  account 
Of  thy  atrocious  guilt ;  let  no  vain  hope 
Inspire  thee,  that  unpunish'd  shall  remain 
The  bitter  death  of  such  a  noble  Roman. 

SCENE  III. 

CLEOPATRA,  DIOMEDES,  ISMENE. 

Cleo.  0  cruel  pain !  anguish  before  unknown  ! 
With  rage  and  fury  dumb,  see  I  myself 
Oppress'd  and  scorn'd,  and  must  I  fret  in  vain  ? 
Ye  horrid  serpents,  which  entwine  around 
The  Gorgon's  head,  your  sight  would  be  to  me 
More  pleasant  far  than  the  atrocious  sight 
Of  him,  who  greater  monster  is  than  ye  ... 
I  am  betray'd, .  .  .  but  with  the  self-same  arms 
With  which  I  hapless  Antony  betray'd. 
What,  thoughtless  one,  hast  done  ?  .  .  .  0  Antony  !  .  .  . 
0  thou  repentance,  baser  than  my  crime  ! 
Thou  art  not  child  of  virtue  or  of  pity, 
But  of  defenceless  rage,  delusive,  vile. 
And  thou  remorse,  which  I  so  long  repress'd, 
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Dost  thou  now  rise  to  wreak  thy  vengeance  on  me, 

A  cruel  vengeance  for  my  late  contempt  ? 

But  'tis  not  time  to  listen  to  thee  now ; 

In  vain  my  lamentations  and  my  tears, 

And  all  too  late.     At  times  to  wipe  out  crimes 

Becomes  it  needful  fresh  ones  to  commit. 

O  fool,  what  said  I  ?  was  it  e'er  a  crime 

The  wicked  to  chastise  ?  Augustus  must 

Perish  like  Antony  :  his  just  death  vow  I 

Unto  the  gods,  an  unjust  death  atoning. 

All  of  his  faithless  blood  shall  now  be  shed, 

And  on  the  very  tomb  of  Antony ;  .  .  . 

And  thus  his  shade  betray'd  shall  be  appeased. 

Diom.  More  needed,  and  less  dreadful  than  the  first, 
But  far  too  difficult  is  such  a  crime. 
Some  one  approaches. 

Cleo.  Antony  !  great  gods  ! 

Open,  thou  earth  !  Where  hide  myself  ?  thou  liar, 
Unworthy  one,  couldst  thou  betray  me  thus  ? 

Diom.  Not  to  betray  my  honor,  I  betray'd 
A  monarch,  who  imposed  on  me  misdeeds. 

SCENE  IV. 

ANTONY,    CLEOPATRA,    DIOMEDES,    ISMENE. 

Ant.  This  steel  behold  !  Tis,  Cleopatra,  thine. 
Sharpen'd  to-day  on  thy  cold  heart  of  stone, 
Of  temper  barbarous,  on  murder  bent, 
"By  thee  'twas  destined  to  transfix  my  breast. 
But  thou  didst  wrong  to  trust  it  to  another, 
Not  to  thyself;  a  work  so  great  was  worthy 
Of  a  fierce  soul,  one  utterly  debased, 
Like  thine.     The  goodness  of  the  deities 
Is  niggard  of  such  souls  as  thine  'mongst  mortals  .  .  . 
This  steel  doth  tell  enough  and  far  too  much 
To  me  of  thee,  and  thy  ferocious  thoughts  ; 
And  all  those  words  of  love  which,  cruel  woman, 
Thou  once  didst  frame  upon  thy  perjured  lips, 
Have  by  thy  dagger  been  to-day  belied. — 
0  wicked  steel,  in  thee  I  read  too  well 
The  perfidy,  the  guilt  of  faithless  woman, 
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And  a  weak  lover's  cruel  destiny ! 

Yes !  all  the  bitter  mournful  history 

Of  my  unhappy  love,  I  clearly  trace 

Sculptured  in  thee,  in  characters  of  blood  ; 

But,  horrible  and  cruel  though  it  be, 

It  frightens  not  the  soul  of  Antony  .  .  . 

Woman,  the  final  limits  of  thy  fury 

I  fain  would  know  ;  thou  dost  surpass  by  far 

My  feeble  thoughts,  in  hatred  all  unskill'd  : 

My  mind  has  shown  itself  by  far  more  slow 

Iniquity  and  fraud  to  comprehend, 

Than  thine  has  been  to  put  them  into  practice. 

Since  thou  hast  gone  so  far,  I  will  not  harbor 

The  haughty  anger  or  the  fiiry  wild 

Of  an  offended  lover ;  nor  would  I 

Have  done  so,  hadst  thou  always  been  a  traitor, 

My  life  alone  attempting,  not  my  honor. 

I  will  not  ask  of  thee,  with  harsh  reproaches, 

Eedress  for  having  outraged  thus  my  faith  : 

Great  baseness  would  be  mine  for  acting  thus, 

Nor  in  thy  heart  would  shame  or  blushes  waken. 

The  height  of  villainy  hast  thou  attain'd  ; 

I  see  no  sign  in  thee  of  agitation. — 

Medea,  when  detected,  was  abash'd  ; 

And  e'en  in  Hell  Megaera  and  Alecto 

Were  seen  to  be  confused  in  face,  and  blush  : 

Thou  only,  woman,  coldly  terrible, 

Dost  grimly  fix  thine  eyes  upon,  thy  crimes, 

Repenting  only  that  thy  treason  base 

Is  not  completed. 

Cleo.  Yes  !  'tis  true,  I  feel 

Nor  pity  nor  remorse ;  'tis  wrath  alone 
I  harbor  in  my  breast.     I've  nought  to  say, 
Save  that  I  was  the  cruellest  of  women 
That,  in  its  angry  fierceness,  hostile  heaven 
Ever  created  to  chastise  the  world : 
Perfidious,  yes ;  but  not  so  wise  as  might  be. 
At  length  I'm  conquer'd  by  the  very  treasons, 
Which  gave  to  me  the  palm  :  more  wicked  still, 
Baser  than  I,  rejoices  now  Augustus : 
'Twere  vain  to  weep. — Too  feeble  are  all  words 
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The  bitter,  awful  matter  to  explain ; — 
Give  me  the  steel  again ;  'twill  speak  more  proudly. 
Ant.  Shortly  I'll  give  it  back  :  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  victor  blush,  in  presence  of  the  vanquish'd. 

SCENE  V. 

AUGUSTUS,    SEPTIMIUS,    CLEOPATRA,    ISMENE,    ANTONY,' 
DIOMEDES. 

Aug.  The  queen  deceived  me,  or  herself  was  fool'd. 

Ant.  Come  now,  thou  arrogant  proud  conqueror, 
Come  to  collect  the  fruits  of  thy  great  valor ; 
Worthy  of  thee  alone  thy  triumph  is. 
I  shall  not  live,  but  for  a  few  short  moments, 
Enough  to  serve  to  publish  to  the  world 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Augustus'  baseness. 
'Tis  true  that  Fate,  rebellious  on  that  day 
To  virtue,  gave  the  victory  to  thee, 
But  not  the  Eoman  soul  to  bear  it  well. 
By  war's  vicissitudes,  to  me  unlucky, 
Thou'rt  placed  upon  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel ; 
That  kindly  deity,  who  always  smiles 
On  prosp'rous  tyrants,  to  the  thoughtless  crowd 
May  hold  thee  up  as  generous  and  pious  .  .  . 
Less  partial  than  is  Fate,  and  more  propitious, 
Which  of  us  is  the  hero,  Death  shall  say. 
Death  base  and  infamous  thou  didst  prepare  me; 
As  a  last  gift,  a  kindlier  heav'n  accords  it 
Both  free,  and  worthy,  and  invincible. 
No,  death  affrights  me  not  with  all  its  horrors ; 
Oft  have  I  seen  it,  and  not  turn'd  my  eyes  ; 
I  to  despise  it  ever  train'd  my  soul ; 
Me  it  oft  fled,  but  never  saw  me  fly ; 
Now  I  confront  it.     0  sweet  death  !  0  dear  one  ! 
Now  that  thou  sav'st  me  from  a  slav'ry  base, 
Art  thou  not  first  of  goods  ?  the  only  good  ? 
Since  thou  obscur'st  not  my  ancestral  annals, 
And  that  great  land,  in  heroes  fertile,  which 
My  country  was,  but  will  not  be  my  tomb, 
Dost  cancel  not  each  fault  in  life  committed  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  to  him  who  scorns  and  loves  thee,  thou 
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Giv'st  back  lost  virtue  and  his  pristine  honor  .  .  . 
What  are  ye,  honor  .  .  .  virtue  .  .  .  glory,  valor  ? 
Deceitful  shadows,  which  were  framed  by  pride 
Amongst  us  mortals  :  all  in  vain  collect  ye 
Round  death,  which,  tearing  ev'ry  veil  aside, 
Doth  banish,  scatter,  and  destroy  you  all  ... 
Fly,  fly,  0  queen,  the  horrors  of  a  triumph, 
Horrors  far  worse  than  those  of  any  death. 
Wherefore  alone  to  die  is  granted  to  us  ? 
I  could  have  given  thee  yet  more  of  life  .  .  . 
Augustus,  now  will  the  whole  world  be  thine  : 
Since  I  have  taught  thee  not  how  thou  shouldst  reign  ; 
If  thou,  like  me,  shouldst  be  unfortunate, 
Learn  to  die  bravely,  as  does  Antony.1 

Diom.  Brave  warrior!  Heav'n  was  jealous  of  thy  pre- 
sence 
On  this  ungrateful  earth.2 

Aug.  Now  let  the  queen 

Be  dragg'd  away  from  hence  by  force,  if  prayers 
Are  not  sufficient .  .  . 

Cleo.  Stop,  thou  barb'rous  one ! 

Thou  fain  wouldst  tie  me  to  thy  car  in  Rome  ? 
At  least  permit  me  to  delight  my  eyes 
In  horrors  and  in  blood,  yes,  e'en  in  death ; 
That  I  may  lose  my  senses,  and  extract 
Fresh  fury  from  them  .  .  .  But  since  heav'n  is  slow 
The  wicked  to  chastise,  and  I'm  unable 
To  pierce  thy  breast,  I  pierce  my  own  instead.3 

Aug.  Heav'ns,  Cleopatra !  .  .  . 

Cleo.  I  ...  unworthy  was 

Of  life  .  .  .  but,  if  to  thee  the  curses  now 
By  wicked  rage  invoked  can  fatal  be, 
Then  horror,  and  deceit,  and  treachery 
Will  close  pursue  thee,  and  at  last  thou'lt  find 
The  horrid  death  which  is  a  tyrant's  due  .  .  . 
Furies  .  .  .  infernal  Furies  .  .  .  come  ye  now  ? .  .  . 
I  follow  you  ...  ah !  ...  with  thy  viper's  torch, 
Thou  discord  black,  thou  fain  wouldst  light  my  way. 
Give  it  to  me  ...  in  dying  I  perchance 

1  Kills  himself.  2  Antony  is  taken  off  the  stage. 

3  Stabs  herself. 
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Might  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  so  dissolve  it  ... 
Dost  cry  for  vengeance,  Antony  ?  .  .  .  'tis  blood  .  .  . 
But  faithless  blood  ...  0  horror  .  .  .  ruin  .  .  .  death  .  .  .l 

Aug.  O  Romans,  let  us  go ;  in  this  vile  land 
All  breathes  of  terror,  making  heav'n  impure ; 
The  very  air  with  ev'ry  vice  is  tainted. 

1  Dies. 
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XXI. 

ABEL. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  characters  in  this  very  singular  play  are  divided  into 
two  classes — one  comprising  the  first  four  denizens  of  the 
earth  after  the  Creation,  Adani,  Eve,  Cain  and  Abel :  and 
the  other  consisting  of  supernatural  Beings,  including  The 
Almighty,  personified  as  The  Voice  of  God ;  Lucifer,  with 
his  chief  retainers  Beelzebub,  Mammon,  and  Ashtaroth  ; 
Sin,  Envy,  and  Death;  and  Choruses  of  Angels  and 
Demons.  The  whole  of  the  speeches  of  these  supernatural 
Beings  are  in  rhyme,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of  versifi- 
cation, which  I  have  closely  followed.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  sung.  The  human  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
speak  in  blank  verse,  and  use  the  ordinary  heroic  metre. 
One  short  prayer  of  Adam  and  his  family  in  Act  II.,  and 
another  of  Adam  in  Act  III.  are  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
being  in  rhyme.  Of  the  total  number  of  verses  in  this 
play  (1557)  as  many  as  680  are  in  rhyme. 

The  play  opens  in  Hell,  where  Sin  recounts  to  his  father 
Lucifer  his  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  admission  to  the 
happy  family  of  Adam,  who  has  become  entirely  reconciled 
to,  and  pardoned  by,  God,  after  the  Fall.  Lucifer  deter- 
mines to  summon  a  council  of  his  adherents,  to  determine 
on  the  means  of  insuring  man's  destruction.  Accordingly 
Ashtaroth,  Beelzebub,  and  Mammon  successively  appear, 
with  a  vast  crowd  of  minor  demons,  &c.,  and  Lucifer  tells 
them  for  what  purpose  he  has  assembled  them,  and  calls 
upon  Sin  to  explain  what  he  saw  passing  on  earth.  Sin 
accordingly  describes  the  perfect  happiness  which  prevails 
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in  the  family  of  Adam,  and  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to 
destroy  it.  Beelzebub  first  speaks,  and  tells  Lucifer  that 
he  did  wrong  in  leaving  earth  directly  after  he  had  pro- 
duced the  fall,  by  inducing  Eve  to  taste  the  apple,  and 
that  his  son  Sin  alone  was  inadequate  to  take  his  place. 
He  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  legions  of  demons, 
or  by  some  great  plague.  Mammon  suggests  that  Envy 
would  be  the  proper  person  to  send,  she  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  rebel  angels.  In  accordance  with 
his  suggestion  Envy  is  sent  for  and  appears  on  the  scene, 
attended  by  her  dreadful  snakes.  Ashtaroth  advises  that 
Death,  the  deaf  daughter  of  Lucifer,  should  accompanv 
Envy  in  her  mission — a  proposal  which  is  received  with 
universal  acclamation,  and  Death  with  her  scythe  and 
glass  also  enters.  Lucifer  instructs  Envy  to  put  on  a 
youthful  appearance,  and  Death  to  take  the  form  of  a 
matron,  as  her  mother;  and  informs  the  assembly  that  he 
intends  to  go  with  them  to  earth,  accompanied  by  Sin. 
The  Chorus  interposes  its  remarks  all  through  this  Act 
(which  will  remind  the  reader  in  many  respects  of  the 
conference  in  Pandemonium  of  Satan  and  the  rebel  Angels, 
in  the  first  and  second  Books  of  Paradise  Lost). 

Act  II.  shows  Adam  and  Eve  discoursing,  after  his 
day's  labor  is  over.  It  might  be  seen  from  her  language 
that  Abel  is  Eve's  favorite  son,  and  she  speaks  of  an 
inexplicable  mark  on  Cain's  forehead.  But  both  parents 
show  how  deeply  they  love  them  both.  Their  sons  join 
them,  and  explain  their  being  late  \>j  one  of  Abel's 
favorite  lambs  having  strayed,  and  Cain  having  recovered 
it  with  difficulty.  The  tenderness  of  Abel's  heart  is  made 
manifest,  and  the  sterner,  yet  loving  character  of  Cain,  as 
yet  untempted.  After  joining  in  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
they  all  partake  of  their  frugal  evening  meal.  A  touching 
scene  follows,  caused  by  some  words  dropped  by  Adam 
implying  the  approach  of  age  and  their  separation  by 
death ;  and  then  they  all  retire  to  rest,  after  Adam  has 
cautioned  Eve  never  to  let  their  sons  know  the  story  of 
the  Fall  and  their  lost  happiness. 

The  third  Act  shows  the  four  mortals  all  sleeping,  and 
Lucifer  with  his  companions  and  chorus  of  demons  watch- 
ing them.  Envy  chooses  Cain  as  her  prey,  Death  chooses 
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Abel.  The  former  sends  one  of  her  snakes  to  twine  round 
Cain's  heart.  The  evil  spirits  depart,  and  Cain  awakes 
before  it  is  light,  having  been  disturbed  by  evil  dreams. 
He  complains  to  himself  of  having  the  hardest  work  to 
do,  and  of  Abel  being  their  parents'  favorite.  He  expe- 
riences strange,  novel  sensations,  and  finally  determines 
to  go  forth  into  the  world,  away  from  home,  accompanied 
only  by  his  pickaxe.  Lucifer  and  Envy,  who  have  been 
hovering  near,  appear,  and  Lucifer  orders  the  latter  to 
follow  Cain,  and  hides  himself  in  a  cloud.  The  parents 
then  awake,  and  find  that  Cain  has  departed,  without 
their  usual  blessing.  They  rouse  Abel,  who  recounts  to 
them  a  dreadful  dream  which  he  has  just  had.  Eve 
points  out  a  strange  black  cloud  in  their  cottage,  re- 
sembling, she  says,  one  which  she  saw  on  the  day  of  her 
temptation.  Abel  then  departs  to  find  his  brother,  the 
cloud  disappears,  and  Adam  and  Eve  describe  to  each 
other  their  apprehensions  of  impending  misfortune.  Adam 
offers  up  humble  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  is  answered  by 
the  Voice  of  God,  and  by  a  chorus  of  invisible  Angels. 
He  and  Eve  then  start  to  look  for  their  two  children. 

Abel  is  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Act  on  an 
open  plain,  searching  for  Cain.  Lucifer  misleads  him' by 
imitating  Cain's  voice,  and  he  hastens  on,  hoping  at  any 
rate  to  overtake  his  brother  at  a  great  distant  river,  of 
which  they  had  heard  their  father  speak.  Death  and 
Envy,  in  their  disguise  as  mother  and  daughter,  now 
appear  in  search  of  their  respective  preys.  Cain  enters, 
and,  after  regretting  having  run  away,  is  about  to  return 
to  his  parents,  when  he  is  astonished  at  seeing  two  human 
beings  approaching  Mm,  dressed  like  Eve.  Envy  ad- 
dresses him  in  mysterious  verses,  which  awaken  his 
curiosity,  and  presently  depicts  to  him  the  happiness  of 
the  land  where  she  dwells  beyond  the  great  river,  and  to 
which  she  invites  him.  She  also  artfully  irritates  him 
against  his  parents  and  Abel,  accusing  the  former  of 
keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  the  happiness  destined  for 
him,  in  order  that  they  may  reserve  it  for  Abel  instead, 
as  only  one  mortal  can  enjoy  it.  To  complete  Cain's 
enchantment,  Envy  summons  choruses  of  dancers  and 
singers  to  appear,  who  enthral  him  with  their  melodies 
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and  dances,  and  disappear  as  instantaneously  as  they 
arrived.  Envy  touches  Cain's  hand  and  also  disappears 
with  her  mother.  Cain,  in  wild  excitement,  is  just 
rushing  off  to  reach  the  promised  happy  land  before  Abel, 
when  the  latter  appears,  in  his  search  for  Cain,  also 
hastening  towards  the  river.  Cain  turns  against  him 
wrathfully  with  his  pickaxe,  and  Abel  flies. 

Cain  has  overtaken  Abel  at  the  fifth  Act,  and  drags  him 
back,  overwhelming  him  with  reproaches,  the  meaning  of 
which  Abel  cannot  understand.  At  one  moment  Cain's 
better  feelings  get  the  upper  hand,  and  he  listens  to  Abel's 
entreaties  for  mercy.  Finally  the  evil  spirit's  influence 
prevails,  and  he  strikes  down  his  brother  with  his  axe. 
No  sooner  has  he  done  so,  than  he  repents  and  flies.  Adam 
enters  and  hears  Abel's  dying  story.  Just  as  he  expires, 
Eve  appears.  Adam  endeavors  to  prevent  her  from 
seeing  the  dead  body,  but  she  soon  discovers  the  truth. 
They  lament  together,  and  Adam  curses  Cain.  The  Voice 
of  God  is  heard,  telling  them  to  dry  up  their  tears,  and 
turn  all  their  thoughts  to  Heaven. 


In  a  long  Preface  to  this  remarkable  tragedy,  dated 
25th  April,  1796,  Alfieri  gives  a  curious  account  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  call  it  by  the  strange  name 
of  "  Tramelogedy,"  indicating  his  little  appreciation  of 
Classical  Etymology.  He  says  that  Abel  is  neither  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  a  drama,  a  tragi-comedy,  nor  a  Greek 
tragedy,  which  last  would,  he  thinks,  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  melo-tragedy.  "  Opera- tragedy  "  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  a  fitting  name  for  it,  but  he  prefers  interpo- 
lating the  word  "  melo  "  into  the  middle  of  the  word 
"  tragedy,"  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  ending,  although  by  so 
doing  he  has  cut  in  two  (as  he  acknowledges)  the  root  of 
the  word — rpayos. 

The  original  title  of  this  play  was  Cain,  a  musical 
Tragedy.  But  Alfieri  was  extremely  proud  of  his  newly- 
invented  word,  and  hoped  that  he  was  introducing  in  this 
and  other  similar  dramas  once  contemplated  by  him,  a 
new  style  of  writing  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
Italian  art,  Opera  in  itself  tending  to  enervate  and  degrade 
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the  mind,  whilst  Tragedy  elevates,  enlarges,  and  confirms 
it.  kt  May,  then,  tramelogedy  prepare,  in  part,  this  neces- 
sary and  precious  change,  by  which  the  Italians,  mounting 
from  their  most  effeminate  Opera  to  virile  Tragedy,  may  at 
the  same  time  raise  themselves  from  the  nullity  of  their 
politics  to  the  dignity  of  a  real  Nation." 

Sismondi  thinks  that  the  allegory  of  Abel  is  fatiguing 
on  the  stage,  and  that  the  versification  of  Alfieri  does  not 
possess  the  loftiness  and  fascination  requisite  to  adapt  it 
to  music.  Few  readers,  however,  will  deny  the  interest  of 
the  work. 


ABEL. 

A    TEAMELOGEDY. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


PHANTASTIC  PERSONAGES. 

THE  VOICE  OP  GOD. 

LUCIFER. 

BEELZEBUB. 

MAMMON. 

ASHTAROTH. 

SIN. 

ENVY. 

DEATH. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Chorus  of  Demons. 


TEAGIC  PERSONAGES. 

ADAM. 
EVE. 
CAIN. 
ABEL. 


N.B.  The  Phantastic  Personages,  all  of  whose 
verses  are  lyrical  and  in  rhyme,  always  sing 
them  as  recitatives  or  airs. 

The  Tragic  Personages  recite  in  blank  verse 
and  give  their  lyrics  In  recitative. 


SCENE, — Different  in  nearly  every  Act. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
Kingdom  of  Lucifer. 

LUCIFER,    SIN. 

Sin.  Great  monarch  of  the  realms  of  pain, 
The  dark  abyss  I  enter  once  again, 
After  a  sojourn  of  full  many  a  day 

Upon  that  earth  where  man  is  now  residing, 
Scorning  our  sway, 

And  all  the  powers  of  hell  deriding. 
Lucif.  Dear  son,  thou  knowest  weljl  that  no  excuse 
In  this  eternal  exile  is  of  use. 
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Recount  thy  deeds,  that  I  may  tell 

The  story  to  the  gods  of  Hell. 

Hast  thou  not  carried  out  my  plan  ? 

And  that  vile  clay,  which  in  those  realms  as  Man 

Is  known,  does  crime  not  yet  debase  it  ? 

Does  innocence  continue  still  to  grace  it  ? 

Sin.  Thither,  where  now  the  sun  shines  bright, 
I  vainly,  father,  wing'd  my  flight, 
To  do  thy  bidding :  but  'tis  vain 
At  present  there  to  hope  to  reign. 
Man  ridicules  the  might  of  Hell, 
And  laughs  to  scorn  thy  pow'r  as  well ; 
And  I,  in  sorrow  and  disgrace, 
Left  Earth,  where  God  denied  to  me  a  place  ; 
Despairing,  I  re-enter  the  dark  pit, 
Where  everlasting  shades  of  darkness  sit. 

Lucif.  Perverse  one,  how  didst  thou  perform  thy  part  ? 
What  force  didst  thou  employ,  what  wiles,  what  art  ? 
What  threats,  what  arms  were  used  by  thee 

Against  the  feeble  frame 
Of  man,  for  born  of  flesh  is  he, 

And  made  for  sin  arid  shame  ? 
Four  only  tread  as  yet  earth's  face, 
Precursors  of  the  human  race. 
Upon  the  two  first  parents  I 
Brought  trouble  by  my  presence  easily. 
Two  sons  besides  now  breathe,  and  yet  withal 
Thou  hast  not  pow'r  to  make  them  criminal  ?  .  .  . 

Sin.  They're  all  as  yet  too  much  in  God  united. 
Though  He,  by  righteous  wrath  incited, 
From  Eden's  garden  Adam  banish'd, 
His  tender  mercy  has  not  vanish'd ; 
His  sov'reign  hand  protects  them  still, 
Xor  leaves  them  prisoners  to  their  own  vain  will. 
Beside  each  man  doth  a  wing'd  angel  stand, 
Sent  by  the'  Eternal  Maker,  in  his  hand 
Waving  and  flashing  through  the  air 
A  dazzling,  naked  brand  of  temper  rare  : 
And  we,  the  messengers  of  Hell,  pierced  thro' 

By  the  strange  might  of  those  transcendent  rays, 

Afar  off  stand,  in  trembling  wonder  gaze, 
And  nothing  more  can  do. 
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These  base  slaves  of  the  sov'reign  will  of  God, 
Thro'  fear  alone  obedient  to  His  nod, 
And  constant  foes  to  us, — who  slav'ry  love, 
And  pleasure  in  our  sorrows  prove, — 
They  glory  in  the  duty  hard 
Of  keeping  constant  watch  and  guard 
Over  that  man,  himself  so  small, 
Who  for  an  apple's  glitter  once  lost  all. 
Lucif.  Madness !    what    hear   I  ?    from    our    seats    in 

heaven 

Doth  it  our  victors  not  suffice  to  know 
That  we  by  them  were  forced,  and  crush'd,  and  driven 
Down  to  these  mute  and  gloomy  realms  below  ? 
d  now,  to  make  us  feel  still  more  accurst, 
They  fain  would  man  deliver, — 
Man  whom  my  cunning  taught  to  reason  first, 
And  keep  him  from  our  wiles  for  ever ! 
uick,  to  the  rescue !     Let  the  trumpet  sound, 
he  mighty  ringing  trumpet,  all  around, 
nd  gather  all  my  children  proud 
i  one  gigantic  darksome  crowd  ! 
a,  ha !     In  this  vast  tomb  each  cave  and  rock 
>unds  already  with  the  awful  shock. — 
them  the  dangers  thou  hast  had  to  face  ; 
Describe  man's  dwelling  and  condition ; 
at  we  at  once  may  seek  the  place, 
And  man,  base  man,  no  more  withhold  submission. 

SCENE  II. 

LUCIFER,    SIN,    CHORUS   OF   DEMONS. 

Chorus. 

To  council,  to  council  betake  ye, 

Ye  terrible  warriors  of  might ! 
From  your  lethargy,  quick,  quick,  awake  ye, 

Ye  angels  of  night ! 
Come,  and  the  mighty  voice  obey 

Of  your  all-pow'rful  king, 

Which,  echoing, 
Hath  gather'd  all  this  wondrous  crowd  to-day  ! 
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A  voice. 

Ye,  who  are  grov'lling  in  the  lake  of  blood, 

And  find  in  it  your  food ; 

Ye,  who  in  pitch  are  doom'd  to  lie, 

In  brimstone  boiling  fearfully ; 

And  ye,  whose  doom  is  to  dwell 

'Midst  the  barking  and  howling 

And  roaring  and  growling 
Of  all  the  fierce  monsters  of  hell ; 

Chorus. 

Come,  and  the  mighty  voice  obey 
Of  your  all-pow'rful  king, 
Which,  echoing, 
Hath  gather'd  all  this  wondrous  crowd  to-day ! 

Another  voice. 

See  where  tremendous  Ashtaroth  appears ! 
High  above  all  his  giant  form  he  rears ; 
Beneath  his  feet  the  palace  quakes, 
Still  darker  our  dark  night  he  makes.1 

CJiorus. 

To  council,  to  council  betake  ye, 
Ye  terrible  warriors  of  might ! 

Another  voice. 

Why  does  a  sudden  silence  fall 
On  those  who  in  front  have  gone  ? 

They  reverently,  one  and  all, 

Make  way  for  one  walking  alone ! 

Beelzebub  I  see,  our  second  king, 

A  fiery  weapon  brandishing. 

Chorus. 

From  your  lethargy,  quick,  quick,  awake  ye, 
Ye  angels  of  night ! 

1  This  embodiment  of  Ashtaroth  as  a  male  spirit  is  not  in  accqrdlanci 
with  our  English  ideas.     See  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I.,  line  422,  &c. 
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Another  voice. 

But,  who  draws  nigh,  all  cover'd  with  gold 
And  geins  so  splendid, 
By  so  many  attended? 

Hail,  Mammon,  so  niggard  with  treasures  untold  ! 
Soon  frail  mortals  before  thee 
Will  fall,  and  adore  thee, 
And  thine  unerring  bow 
Will  lay  them  low. 

Chorus. 

Come,  and  the  mighty  voice  obey 
Of  your  all-pow'rful  king, 
Which,  echoing, 
Hath  gather'd  all  this  wondrous  crowd  to-day ! 

Another  voice. 

So  vast  the  throng,  this  regal  hall 

Sufficeth  npt  to  hold  them  all : 

But  se«  how  Lucifer  his  sceptre  lifteth, 

And  backward  ev'ry  wall  around  him  shifteth ! l 

The  signal  ceaseth ;  and  the  circle  stands 

Obedient  to  our  king's  commands. 

Chorus. 

Now  the  great  council  is  collected ; 
Eager  to  know  the  cause, 
They  all  with  rev'rence  pause, 

Their  eyes  on  Lucifer  directed. 

1  Author's  Note: — "This  idea  is  taken  from  Milton.  An  ingenious 
aachinist  may  amuse  himself  by  carrying  it  out :  as  may  a  skilful  eom- 
>oser,  by  imitating  with  musical  sounds  the  slow  retrogression  of  the 
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SCENE  III. 

LUCIFER,    ASHTAROTH,    BKELZEBUB,    MAMMON,    SIN,    SILENT 
DEMONS,    CHORUS. 

Lucifer. 

Ye  gods  of  Hell,  give  ear  to  what  I  say, 

Whilst  briefly  making  weighty  matters  known  ; 

Things  in  my  heart  conceal'd  for  many  a  day, 
Leaving  me  sad  on  my  Tartarean  throne. 

I'll  tell  not  how  we,  brave,  became  the  prey, 
And  Heav'n  for  cowards  was  reserved  alone : 

I'll  now  unveil  the  acts,  more  cruel  still, 

Of  the  unjust  divine  Creator's  will. 

That  biped  animal,  first  made  on  earth 
Of  wretched  clay,  and  lord  of  it  to  be 

Destined  forsooth  e'en  from  his  very  birth ; 
(Though  the  Creator,  as  it  seems  to  me 

Already  deems  His  work  of  little  worth) 
This  animal,  to  our  indignity, 

Not  only  now  on  earth  finds  happiness. 

But  into  Heav'n  e'en  hopes  to  gain  access. 

And  God  consents ;  and  this  proud  aspiration 

For  doing  good  sufficeth  as  his  spur ; 
Whilst  nought  but  dread  of  taking  up  his  station 

In  our  lost  ranks,  forbiddeth  him  to  err. 
To  tear  him  from  this  hateful  elevation 

Is  needful ;  we  must  change  his  character. 
To  hold  the  lowest  place  in  hell  would  be 
Small  punishment  for  his  perversity. 

There  leaving  this  my  first  and  best  loved  son 
To  show  my  might,  when  my  great  enterprise, 

In  giving  my  advice  to  Eve,  was  done, 

And  I  had  dofiTd  my  scaly  snake's  disguise, 

He  plied  each  art  of  ours,  omitting  none, — 
But  all  my  pow'r  a  greater  pow'r  defies : 

Man  pure  remains,  behind  the  ceaseless  guard 

Of  the  celestial  angels,  keeping  ward. 
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And  that  ye  all  with  greater  certainty 

This  vile  worm's  scorn  for  us  may  hear  narrated ; 

That  Hell  no  longer  may  defrauded  be 

Of  that  fair  prey,  for  which  she  long  has  waited, 

List,  while  he  tells  you  of  man's  state,  how  he 
With  inward  heav'nly  bliss  is  penetrated. 

That  we  may  plan  how  to  uproot  his  joy, 

Him  to  his  natural  pain  and  crime  decoy. 

Sin. 

Too  true,  alas !     And  I  will  now  recite 

In  mournful  tones,  whilst  gloomily  ye  hear, 
How  all  his  life  is  spent  in  pure  delight : 

Eve  wakes  as  soon  as  morning's  rays  appear, 
And  from  the  cool  leaves  bids  him  also  rise, 

Her  aid  in  ev'ry  task,  and  solace  dear. 
With  minds  at  peace,  and  rested  limbs,  their  eyes 

They  turn  together  tow'rd  the  eastern  sky  ; 
And  to  that  God,  who  all  their  wants  supplies, 

Adoring  homage  pay  with  ecstasy  : 
And  neither  (hear  in  this  God's  wondrous  grace !) 

Feels  aught  of  that  which  is  crime's  penalty, 
Eemorse,  which  makes  its  wounds  bleed  on  apace : 

They  a  full  pardon  for  their  faults  now  share  ;\ 
And  then,  with  a  serene  and  placid  face, 

For  heard,  as  pure,  hath  been  their  ev'ry  prayer, 
Their  sons  together  to  awake  they  haste ; 

One  single  couch  contains  the  brother-pair. 
Abel  and  Cain,  their  arms  together  laced 

In  loving  fashion,  sleep  in  gentle  rest, 
Which  hath  the  labors  of  the  day  effaced. 

They  too,  as  soon  as  risen,  have  address'd 
Accepted  supplications  to  the  Lord ; 

Then  to  their  work  return,  and  do  their  best 
To  furnish  all  things  for  their  father's  board. 

Chorus. 

0  sight  full  of  madness ! 
The  sweat  of  the  brow 

On  which  these  vile  ones  trade, 
And  seek  not  to  evade, 

VOL.   II.  2   I 
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To  them  presents  no  terror  now, 
Nor  fills  their  hearts  with  sadness  ? 

Sin. 

The  youthful  Abel  from  his  sheep-folds  leads 

His  flocks  (so  white,  that  he  can  in  them  see 
Mirror'd  his  face),  and  guides  to  pleasant  meads. 

But  elder  Cain  his  strength  turns  willingly 
To  greater  hardships  and  to  labors  rude  ; 

The  earth  he  breaks,  that  the  good  seed  may  be  * 
There  hid,  and  then  bring  forth  a  harvest  good : 

The  pair,  with  friendly  emulation  fill'd, 
Give  to  their  parents  the  pure  milk  and  food. 

Each  helps  the  other :  whilst  the  hues  that  gild 
His  brother's  harvest  Abel  deems  most  fair : 

Cain  loves  the  flocks  more  than  the  land  he's  till'd. 
Meanwhile  their  mother,  with  industrious  care 

That  all  be  clad,  doth  weave  the  wool  so  white, 
Since  innocence's  garb  no  more  they  wear. 

In  pruning  fruit  trees  Adam  takes  delight, 
And  grafting  them ;  the  moss  he  beautifies, 

That  clothes  the  base  nooks  where  they  pass  the  night. 
And  yet,  although  in  this  degrading  wise 

They  spend  the  livelong  day,  they  ne'er  give  vent 
To  sorrow,  nor  their  frugal  meal  despise  ; 

But  offer  thanks  to  God,  and  are  content. 

Chorus. 

Vile  fetid  worm ! 

On  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 

Feed  thou  !  feed  thou  ! 
And  thus,  if  thou  canst,  efface 
Thy  shame  and  disgrace  ! 

A  voice. 
A  life  so  changed 

From  thy  life  of  yore, 
Canst  thou  bear  it,  light-hearted? 

Dost  thou  sorrow  not  sore 
For  thy  bliss  now  departed  ? 
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Chorus. 

Struck  down  to  earth,  abased, 

From  that  smiling  Eden  chased 
For  which  thou  wert  in  evil  hour  created, 

Dost  groan  not  ?     Canst  thou  raise 

Thy  face  to  God,  and  praise 
Him  who  reduced  thee  to  a  state  so  hated  ? 

Sm. 

I  tried  to  gain  access  on  ev'ry  side : 

Between  the  parents  and  the  children  first, 
The  consorts  next ;  the  brothers  then  I  tried, 

Whose  youthful  breasts  in  reas'ning  were  not  versed ; 
But  ev'rywhere  the  Angel's  sword  of  fire 

My  pow'r  defied,  and  bid  me  do  my  worst : 
So  that,  as  I  no  influence  could  acquire 

Over  such  hearts,  a  witness  stood  I  there 
Of  their  great  joy,  inflamed  with  fruitless  ire. 

Darts  steep'd  in  flames  of  wrath,  of  temper  rare, 
I  shot  at  Adam's  heart ;  that  he  might  load 

Eve  with  abusive  accents  of  despair, 
As  being  her  to  whom  his  fall  he  owed. 

In  vain  my  darts  :  the  Angel  pity  shed, 
His  heart  with  pardon  straightway  overflow'd. 

Then,  in  the  woman's  breast  I  purposed 
Deep  wounds  to  plant,  and  turn  to  hate  the  shame 

Of  her  own  fault ;  Eve  forthwith  was  misled ; 
When,  lo !  the  Angel  to  her  succor  came, 

Dispersed  the  hate,  and  made  her  once  more  prize 
That  virtue  which  was  Adam's  constant  aim. 

In  short,  I  mingled,  in  a  thousand  wise, 
The  bitter  cup  of  discord,  but  in  vain  : 

A  mighty  Pow'r  a  remedy  supplies, 
Reviving  ev'ry  spark  of  love  again. 

Chorus. 

Hell  may  indeed  once  more 

By  Heav'n  defeated  be  ; 

But  how  'gainst  man  must  we 
Conduct  a  puny  war, 

2  i  2 
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And  be  assured  of  victory  ? 
Easy  his  overthrow, 

Since  man  was  made  for  Hell ; 
Not  long  shall  our  base  foe 

Against  our  pow'r  rebel. 
Too  great  would  be  our  infamy. 

Beelzebub. 

0  mighty  Monarch  of  the  darksome  Pit, 
Since  thou  to  Council  call'st  each  minister, 
The  naked  truth  thou  doubtless  wilt  prefer ; 

So  I  without  reserve  my  thoughts  submit. 

After  that  into  serious  error  thou 

Hadst  dragg'd  weak  woman  'neath  the  serpent's  guise, 
For  thee  so  soon  to  leave  her  was  not  wise ; 

This  the  complaint  doth  prove,  we're  hearing  now. 

He  conquers  who  endures.     If  thou  didst  deem 
None  of  us  worthy  there  to  take  thy  place, 
Thy  duty  'twas  less  quickly  to  retrace 

Thy  footsteps :  thus  to  me  the  case  doth  seem. 

But,  who  was  left  by  thee  to  wage  the  fight, 
And  drag  man  onward  to  successive  faults  ? 
Sin  only ;  all  unfit  for  such  assaults, 

When  he  was  not  supported  by  our  might. 

'Tis  true  he  is  thy  child  by  Pride,  and  so 
The  germs  of  all  things  evil  doth  contain  : 
But  for  that  very  reason  strives  in  vain 

To  make  man's  faults  to  full  perfection  grow. 

Legions  of  demons,  for  the  enterprise 

All  arm'd,  thou  shouldst  have  sent,  his  heart  to  storm ; 

Or  some  great  Plague,  disguised  in  other  form, 
To  charm  him  with  deceitful  melodies. 

Chorus. 

Full  wise  is  the  discourse 
Beelzebub  hath  spoken  ; 
By  either  fraud  or  force 
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Be  man's  resistance  broken ! 
Full  wise  is  the  discourse 
Beelzebub  hath  spoken. 

Mammon. 

But  why  to  victory, — 0  gracious  Father, 
Thy  squadrons  send,  if  like  results  for  thee 
Labours  less  hard — suffice  to  gather  ? 

A  livid  gem  for  ever — belongs  to  Hell, 
At  sight  of  which  each  one  of  us  doth  shiver  ; 
Th'  eternal  breath — of  Envy  fell. 

Let  then  that  dreadful  one, — who  hurl'd  us  erst 
From  Heav'n  to  flames  undying,  bear  anon 
To  mortal  man — her  frost  accurst. 

She,  with  her  placid  face, — and  lying  smile, 
Will  make  his  heart  all  rotten  to  the  base ; 
Will  make  his  mind — and  breast  most  vile. 

Chorus. 

Come  forth,  thou  Envy  pallid, 
From  out  thy  dwelling  squalid  ! 
And  Heav'n  defying,  hasten  thou 
To  earth  above,  and  darken  now 
The  daylight  fair. 

A  voice. 

And  with  thee  also  take 
Each  clammy  hideous  snake, 
Whose  fearful  hisses  wake 

The  trembling  air. 
Around  thy  forehead  twine  them, 
And  in  thy  breast  enshrine  them, 
And  round  thy  vest  combine  them 

In  order  rare. 

Chorus. 

Come  forth,  thou  Envy  pallid, 
From  out  thy  dwelling  squalid ! 
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Another  voice. 

With  lurid  torch  leading, 
Thy  footsteps  preceding, 

Be  Discord  there  ! 
Thy  thirst  to  slake, 
Gall  and  blood  to  take, 

Let  her  beware ! 


Chorus. 

Yes,  Heav'n  defying,  hasten  thou 
To  earth  above,  and  darken  now 
The  daylight  fair. 

Another  voice. 

'  Behold,  her  frozen  breath,  around  her  dealing  death, 
Shows  her  to  come  from  her  dark  home, 

And  here  repair. 

Lo,  now  she  draweth  nigh,  and  'twixt  her  teeth  on  high, 
A  dying  serpent  holds,  in  writhing  tortuous  folds, 

Her  dainty  fare.1 

Ashtaroth. 

Yes,  she  at  whose  mere  advent  I  now  see 

The  Council  all  struck  dumb,  and  trembling  look ; 

She  'tis  who  up  to  Earth  should  order'd  be : 
For,  if  I  rightly  read  the  Future's  book, 

She'll  never  leave  the  side  of  man  again, 

No  other  palm  be  anxious  to  obtain. 

She  can  do  more  alone  than  all  our  legions 
By  thousands  gather'd,  clad  in  armor  fell : 

By  sending  her  from  these  Tartarean  regions 
To  act  on  Earth  as  bully  base  for  Hell, 

A  twofold  gain  to  Hades  will  ensue, 

And  all  man's  hopes  will  be  defeated  too. 

1  Universal  silence.     Envy  slowly  advances,  whilst  all  the  Personage 
and  the  Chorus  hold  their  peace. 
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But  the  deaf  second  daughter  of  our  king 
Should  to  her  sister  added  be,  pale  Death : 

To  man  alone  her  claws  will  terror  bring, 

Down  here  in  Hell  she  only  wastes  her  breath : 

On  Earth  alone  should  be  her  feeding  place, 

She  ne'er  should  slacken  in  her  onward  race. 

Behind  the  steps  of  Envy  let  her  go, 

And  with  pale,  skinny,  crooked  fingers  seize 

And  torture  man,  who  never  saw  this  foe. 

Then  Earth  shall  many  harvests  reap  like  these ; 

With  human  blood  she  never  will  be  cloy'd, 

Till  from  the  very  root  is  she  destroy'd. 

Chorus. 

Death,  Death,  to  open  the  portal 

Of  sorrowful  Hell, 
To  Earth  proceed,  and  that  vain  mortal, 

That  haughty  worm,  torment  thou  well ! 
His  coming  fate  he  little  doth  heed. 
Go  now,  0  Death, — to  Earth  proceed ! 

Death. 

Who  calls  me  so  ? 

Where  am  I,  where  ? 
Where  shall  I  go? 

What  sounds  fill  the  air  ? 
What  task  is  decreed  ? 
On  what  shall  I  feed? 

,  Chorus. 

Death,  Death,  to  open  the  portal 

Of  sorrowful  Hell, 
Go  now,  0  Death, — to  Earth  proceed ! 

Death. 

Be  it  so ! 

With  hour-glass  and  scythe, 
And  Hydras  that  writhe, 

To  Earth  I  go.—1 
What  sounds  fill  the  air  ? 

1  A  general  shout  is  here  raised,  interrupting  the  chant  of  Death. 
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Lucifer. 

My  daughter,  that  wild  noise  which  seems  to  thee 
So  stunning,  is  my  people's  loud  up-roar ; 

My  will  with  their  opinion  doth  agree, 

Which  is  to  loose  thee  from  thy  native  shore. 

Go  then  to  Earth ;  let  man  ne'er  pardon'd  be 
By  thee  :  but  the  less  guilty  evermore 

Should  be  thy  prey ;  Envy  shall  point  them  out, 

Her  constant  presence  shall  remove  all  doubt. 

Your  innate  squalor  ye  must  both  disguise, 
And  cover  with  an  aspect  false  and  fair : 

Thou  with  the  snakes,  in  youthful  lively  wise 
Must  feign  to  be  a  maid  of  beauty  rare : 

Thou  with  the  scythe,  beneath  a  matron's  guise 
Thy  naked  bones  and  foul  face  hiding  there  ; 

Mother  and  daughter  seeming  to  the  view. 

I,  with  my  son,  will  shortly  follow  you. — 

Yes,  gods  of  Hell,  I  am  preparing  now 
To  go  to  Earth,  my  dear  son  by  my  side. 

That  I'm  a  monarch  frank,  must  all  allow ; 
By  none  be  my  authority  defied  : 

I  might  have  sent  great  talkers,  I  avow, 
But  who,  in  doing,  would  take  little  pride. 

I  go,  I  conquer,  I  return ;  soon  after, 

The  ill-behaved  shall  find  small  cause  for  laughter. 

Chorus. 

Long  life,  long  life  to  our  King ! 
In  him  are  sense  and  courage  blended  ; 
His  people's  good  he  hath  ever  intended. 

Long  life,  long  life  to  our  King ! 

A  voice. 

Ye  warriors  and  ye  leaders, 

Ye  swarthy  cherubim, 
To  Hell's  hot  gate,  in  solemn  state, 

Up,  follow  him ! 
Him  the  magnanimous 

Monarch  of  Hell ! 
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Chorus. 

Long  live  the  magnanimous 
Monarch  of  Hell ! 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
Adam's  Cottage. 

ADAM,    EVE. 

Eve.  The  sun  already  nears  the  western  hills, 
And  yet  our  two  beloved  sons  have  not 
Homeward  return'd  :  what  can  it  mean  ? 

Adam.  My  sweet 

And  dearly  cherish'd  wife  and  sister  too, 
Let  it  not  trouble  thee  !     Later  than  this 
We  oftentimes  before  have  seen  them  come. 
Thou  knowest  that  our  flock  each  day  becomes, 
Thanks  to  the  loving-kindness  of  our  God, 
More  numerous  ;  so  that  our  youthful  Abel 
No  longer  finds  that  he  has  strength  enough 
To  keep  them  in  ;  it  often  is  Cain's  wont 
To  leave  behind  his  mattock  in  the  field 
"Where  he  was  working,  helping  him  to  catch 
His  over-daring  lambs.     Perchance  to-day 
Has  this  occurr'd,  and  they  have  not  return'd. 

Eve.  'Tis  that  which  makes  me  sad.     So  feeble  is 
The  constitution  of  our  darling  Abel, 
That  I  am  ever  dreading  the  great  strain 
That  he  each  day  exerts  upon  himself. 

Adam.  What  then  ?     Our  God  'twas  gave  him,  and  our 

God 

Will  keep  him  too.     Was  not  our  Cain  as  feeble 
Through  all  his  earlier  years  ?     Yet  he  alone, 
Without  a  brother  to  assist  him  then, 
Tended  the  flocks. 

JEve.  'Tis  true ;  but  in  those  days 

Our  flock  was  not  so  large  as  it  is  now. 
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Adam.  To  sum  up  all,  since  'tis  His  sov'reign.  will 
That  over  all  the  world  our  race  should  spread, 
We,  by  anticipation,  must  ensure 
With  thoughtful  care  a  due  supply  for  all. 

Eve.  Unhappy  I !     Why  thus  remind  me,  Adam, 
That  I'm  the  cause  of  the  laborious,  hard, 
Long  toil  thy  sons  and  grandsons  must  endure 
For  their  subsistence  ?     Never  do  I  place 
Inside  my  mouth  the  food  for  us  produced 
By  the  hard  labor  of  our  Cain,  but  I 
Break  into  tears  and  anger  with  myself. 

Adam.  Part  of  myself,  than  self  to  me  more  dear, 
Thou  knowest  that  I  feel  no  griefs  but  thine. 
I  pray  thee,  by  our  love,  to  give  no  place 
Inside  thy  bosom  to  this  bitter  poison. 
God  has  done  naught  in  vain.     If  this  took  place, 
It  ought  to  happen  thus.     Our  present  being 
Gives  me  no  sorrow.     Idleness  and  pleasure, 
In  our  delightful  earthly  Paradise, 
Assail'd  us  far  too  much.     The  lofty  hope 
There  to  return  hereafter ;   and  the  hope 
Of  earning  by  our  works  a  Paradise, 
Which  in  our  ears  the  voice  of  God  in  thunder 
Once  sounded  forth :  yes,  this  shall  be  a  spur 
To  praise  Him,  and  a  spur  to  doing  good. 

Eve.  What  sweetness,  Adam,  find  I  in  thy  words ! 
What  truth !     Thy  voice,  with  kindly  ray,  clears  up 
And  silences  each  tempest  in  my  heart. 
Though  many  a  cloud  presents  itself,  to  shed 
Its  darkness  o'er  my  mind,  one  look  of  thine, 
In  which  the  purity  of  harmless  joy 
And  love  is  sparkling,  drives  away  each  pain. 
If  thou  didst  know  with  how  much  pleasure  I 
For  thee  and  for  our  children  labor  .  .  . 

Adam.  Yes, 

Sweet  Eve,  far  more  than  thou  dost  think,  I  notice 
Thy  constant  efforts.     That  white  milk  they  bring  us 
Each  day  to  place  upon  our  frugal  board, 
Is  far  less  white  than  is  thy  tender  heart. 
I  ever  ask  a  daughter  from  the  Lord, 
Resembling  thee,  that  other  daughters  may 
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Be  born  to  make  our  far  descendants  happy, 
As  thou  hast  made  me  happy. 

Eve.  This  I  covet, 

More  than  thyself:  companion  of  my  sex, 
Daughter  in  years,  a  sister  in  her  love, 
She'll  be  to  me,  I  trust :  I  also  pray 
That  her  mild  disposition  may  resemble 
My  Abel's  sweet  and  gentle  character. 

Adam.  Mother  of  Abel  rather  than  of  Cain 
Thou  always  show'st  thyself :  now,  why  is  this  ? 

Eve.  'Twas  Abel  that  I  last  bore  in  my  arms  ; 
Therefore  in  me  more  tenderness  he  wakes : 
But  not  more  love.     'Tis  true  that,  were  I  not 
Mother  of  both,  in  Abel  there's  a  something 
More  innocent  and  docile,  which  appeals 
More  to  my  heart,  than  the  rough  masculine 
Harsh  look  of  Cain.     But  say  :  does  it  not  seem 
To  thee  that  on  Cain's  forehead  is  impress'd, 
Extending  from  one  eyebrow  to  the  other, 
A  certain  dark  inexplicable  mark, 
Kesernbling,  as  it  were,  a  cloud  of  blood  ? 

Adam.  I  have  a  father's  eyes :  in  both,  I  see 
A  son  :  do  thou  observe  them  in  like  manner. 
We  can  to  good  direct  them,  with  a  living 
Pattern  of  virtue.     Cain  is  never  slow 
In  acting  well :  meanwhile  his  father  watches 
O'er  him  unceasingly.     He  has  arrived 
At  boiling  years,  when,  like  a  raging  lion, 
The  untamed  spirit  roars.     Full  well  do  I 
Remember  in  myself  the  restless  flame, 
Which  at  that  age  pervaded  ev'ry  vein  : 
But  then  was  held  above  my  head  the  hand 
Of  a  far  drfifrent  Father,  the  Creator  : 
My  will's  his  curb  ;  'twas  then  the'  Almighty's  will. 
As  far  as  my  weak  strength  allows,  I'll  do 
All  that  I  can  to  draw  him  on  to  right. 
Meanwhile  do  thou,  as  was  thy  wont,  divide 
Between  them  thy  embraces  and  thy  precepts, 
As  if  they  were  but  one. — But  here  they  come. 
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SCENE  II. 

CAIN,   ABEL,   ADAM,   EVE. 

Eve.  Wherefore  have  ye,  my  sons,  delay'd  so  long  ? 
Why  have  ye  kept  us  in  this  state  of  anguish  ? 

Abel.  Dear  mother,  pardon  us  ;  the  cause  of  this 
Ami. 

Cain.  Thou  see'.st  that  on  my  neck  I  bear 
This  little  lamb. 

Abel.  It  is  my  favorite. 

'Tis  always  flying  :  'tis  too  quick  :  to-day 
It  got  involved  in  such  a  steep  descent, 
That  down  the  cliff  it  went,  and  down  and  down  .  .  . 

Cain.  So  that  'twas  only  with  great  pain  and  risk 
That  one  could  scramble  down  to  bring  it  back. 

Abel.  'Twas  thou  didst  go ;  I  did  not  dare. 

Cain.  'Tis  safe. 

Abel.  But  on  this  shoulder  it  is  sorely  wounded ; 
Poor  little  thing  !  and  how  it  moans ! 

Cain.  Thou'rt  worse 

Than  it :  cheer  up,  and  do  not  grieve,  dear  Abel ! 
I'll  make  for  it  a  plaster  warm,  composed 
Of  herbs  and  milk  ;  'twill  soon  be  well  again. 
And  then  I'll  weave  for  thee  a  little  string 
Of  osier  twigs,  that  thou  mayst  hold  it  in. 
It  is  too  saucy  :  thus  thou'lt  always  have  it 
Under  thine  eyes,  and  with  thy  favorite 
Thou'lt  better  guard  thy  other  sheep. 

Adam.  My  sons, 

Ye  make  me  happy :  for  to  hear  those  pure 
Fraternal  accents  spreads  a  joy  immense 
In  my  paternal  heart.     0  thou,  who  takest 
Such  tender  care  of  thy  dear  younger  brother, 
Blessed  be  thou !     Such  care  of  thee  did  I 
Take  in  the  days  when  thou  too  wert  a  child. 
Abel,  thy  brother  in  the  fields  and  woods 
Thy  second  father  is. 

Abel.  I  deem  him  such, 

And  well  he  knows  it.     Father,  if  thou  knewest 
How  much  fatigue  he  undertakes  for  me, 
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ind  for  this  wanton  flock  !     It  grieves  my  heart 

"o  be  compell'd  so  often  to  disturb  him. 
Cain.  Be  silent !     What  are  we,  but  only  one  ? 

?hou  wilt  grow  up  :  thy  chin  will  darker  be, 

^hy  arm  get  stronger  ;  thou  wilt  then  be  able 

n  my  hard  work  to  help  me ;  and  besides 

Ve  shall  have  other  brethren  (this  we  hope, 
As  father  oft  has  told  us),  who  will  tend 

?he  flocks. 

Eve.          Now,  Adam,  is  our  ev'ning  meal 
All  ready  for  us.     Come,  my  darling  sons, 
^uick,  come !  your  places  take ;  let  us  sit  down, 
As  soon  as  in  the  name  of  God  your  father 

las  bless'd  the  food  that  He  hath  given  us. 

Adam.1 

0  kind  celestial  Father,  who 

Dost  see  us,  though  unseen,  we  pray 
That  Thou  wilt  us  with  favor  view, 

And  bless  our  happy  meal  to-day. 
The  sun,  when  first  he  rises, 

When  half  his  race  is  run, 
And  when  the  dark'ning  mountains 

Proclaim  the  setting  sun, 
He  ever  prays  and  worships  Thee, 
Without  whom  he  would  nothing  be. 

All  Four. 

0  kind  celestial  Father,  who 

Dost  see  us,  though  unseen,  we  pray 

That  Thou  wilt  us  with  favor  view, 
And  bless  our  happy  meal  to-day. 

Adam.  Now  sit  we  down  and  eat ;  for  each  of  us 
Has  earn'd  his  food  by  having  done  his  work. 
Ye  young  ones  certainly  must  farnish'd  be, 
And  more  than  weary.     Therefore,  good  my  wife, 
Let  them  be  served  the  first. 

1  Adam,  like  a  tragic  actor  and  not  a  singer,  should  recite  these  verses 
with  a  more  pompous  intonation  than  the  others,  and  in  musical  tones, 
without  however  singing. 
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Eve.  To-day  I've  made, 

My  dearest  sons,  a  little  circular 
Cake  out  of  flour  and  milk,  on  the  live  coals 
Baked  hard :  here  is  a  piece  of  it :  I  hope 
That  ye  will  like  it ;  taste  it ;  it  will  make  you 
Quite  strong  again. 

Abel.  Delicious  !     O  dear  mother, 

How  sweet  and  good  it  is !  what  is  it  call'd  ? 
I  know  it  not :  thou  never  told'st  us  of  it. 

Cain.  Here,  brother !  thou  must  eat  this  other  piece. 

Eve.  No,  no ;  that  is  not  fair :  for  thou  dost  labor 
Far  more  than  he ;  thou  ought'st  to  have  the  most. 

Cain.  In  giving  it  to  him,  I  take  more  pleasure 
Than  eating  it  myself. 

Abel.  Thou  art  too  kind. 

Mother,  shall  I  accept  or  not  ?  hie  gives  it ; 
'Tis  so  delicious,  so  ... 

Adam.  Let  Abel  have  it : 

I  in  exchange  will  give  to  thee,  my  son, 
This  pear :  'tis  one  of  those  that  I  myself 
Have  grafted  :  take  it !  what  a  beauty  'tis ! 
'Tis  almost  large  enough  to  fill  both  hands : 
For  love  of  me  now  eat  it. 

Cain.  0  what  grateful, 

What  precious  juice  !  but  I  must  give  to  Abel 
This  little  quarter  of  it. 

Eve.  O,  young  glutton  ! 

Just  see  him  !  always  takes  he  ev'rything. 

Abel.  I  ?     I  obey  him  always  like  a  father. 

Eve.  How  charming  art  thou  ! 

Adam.  Blessed  be  ye  both  ! 

Ye  are  our  eyes ;  some  day  ye  will  become 
Our  faithful  props  when  we  attain  old  age. 

Abel.  What  kind  of  thing  is  this  old  age  of  yours, 
Of  which  I  hear  you  speak  so  frequently  ? 

Adam.  My  son,  it  is  the  very  opposite 
Of  that  which  thou  art  now.     As,  day  by  day, 
A  something  constantly  is  added  on 
Unto  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  stature, 
Unto  thy  intellect  and  understanding  : 
So,  day  by  day,  a  something  of  all  these 
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s  constantly  decreasing  and  destroy 'd 
n  us,  thy  parents. 

Abel.  But,  how  happens  this  ? 

e,  who  are  both  so  kind,  and  who  both  love  us 
>o  much,  ye  surely  ought  to  go  on  growing 
n  ev'rything,  still  more  than  we  do. 

Adam.  Abel, 

last  thou  e'er  seen,  when  first  the  morning  dawn'd, 
nd  when  thou  from  our  cottage  wentest  forth, 
last  thou  e'er  seen  the  rose,  impregnated 
iVith  the  nocturnal  strength-restoring  dew, 
Itand  swelling  and  awaiting  the  sun's  rays, 
ts  leaves  to  open  with  their  kindly  power  ? 

Abel.  0  yes  !  full  often  have  I  seen  it ;  oft,  too, 
lave  I  observed,  when  coming  home  at  eve, 
?hat  it  was  scorch'd  and  half  burnt  up,  and  drooping ; 
And  on  the  following  day,  scarce  half  remain'd  ; 
A.nd  the  third  day,  'twas  gone. 

Adam..  Thou,  then,  hast  seen, 

My  son,  that  which  will,  after  a  few  years, 
To  my  life  happen,  and  to  that  as  well 
Of  thy  dear  mother . . . 

Abel.  Heav'ns !  the  day  will  come, 

When  I  shall  seek  for  you,  and  nowhere  find 
Either  of  my  beloved  parents  then  ? 

Adam.  He  forces  me  to  weep,  alas !  with  this 
His  innocent  discourse.     What  shall  we  do, 
My  Eve,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Cain.  Why  weepest  thou, 

Father  beloved  ? 

Abel  My  mother  too  (0  God  !), 

Conceals  her  face  and  weeps.  Have  I  perchance 
Displeased  you  with  my  speech  ?  0  pardon  me, 
And  I  will  ask  no  more  vexatious  questions. 

Adam  (aside).  I  grieve   not   for   myself ;    I  worse    de- 
served : 

These  guiltless  ones  bewail  I.     Ah,  how  vast 
The  happiness  of  which  my  fault  deprived  them ! — 

Cain.  Let  us  be  silent,  Abel.     See,  our  father 
Talks  to  himself  in  grave  and  pensive  wise. 

Adam.  My  sons,  the  night  draws  on  ;  go  to  your  rest : 
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Your  father  blesses  you :  in  God  rejoicing, 
Sleep  ye  :  and  with  the  morning's  earliest  rays 
From  your  fraternal  couch  will  I  arouse  you. 
Now  calmly  sleep,  in  the  profound  repose 
Of  happy  innocence. 

Abel.  Let's  go ;  already 

I  can  no  more,  from  very  weariness. 

Cain.  Let's  go ;  but,  mother,  thou  must  bless  us  first. 

Eve.  At  the  same  time,  dear  sons,  embrace  I  you.1 

SCENE  III. 

ADAM,   EVE. 

Adam.  Eve,  tell  me  if  thou  ever  saidst  a  word 
To  our  dear  sons  of  my  lost  happiness  ? 

Eve.  I  never  did  :  thou  bad'st  me  not :  I  spoke  not. 

Adam.  And  I,  incautiously,  by  grief  o'ercome, 
Well-nigh  betray'd  myself  just  now.     Ah,  never 
Let  them  the  story  learn  !     I  much  should  fear 
That  they  would  therefore  love  us  less.     Now,  come ; 
Let  us  retire  to  rest. — Almighty  Father, 
Over  us  may  Thy  watchful  eye  keep  guard ! 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 
Night.     Adam's  Cottage. 

LUCIFER,  SIN,  ENVY,  DEATH,  DEMONS  ;    ABEL  and  CAIN  sleep- 
ing ;  ADAM  and  EVE  sleeping. 

Lucif.  But  those  Celestial  Angels,  where  are  they, 
Always  so  ready  us  to  drive  away  ? 

Sin.  They  at  thy  coming  maybe  were  surprised, 
And  turn'd  their  backs  .  .  . 

Lucif.  If  so,  they're  well  advised. 

1  The  sons  retire  to  their  couch,  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  Eve  and 
Adam,  after  the  last  words  of  the  Act. 
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But  quick,  before  fresh  armed  bands  arrive, 

Fresh  succor  bearing, 

To  place  a  harsh  bit  on  our  daring, 
Our  work  to  finish  let  us  strive. 

Chorus  of  Demons. 

Death,  Envy,  all  man's  bliss  and  joy 
Poison,  eradicate,  destroy ! 
All  happy  mem'ries  of  the  past  dissever, 
And  in  the  future,  may  he  weep  for  ever ! 

Chorus  of  Lucifer,  Sin,  Envy,  and  Death. 

Poison,  eradicate,  destroy 
Man's  ev'ry  joy ! 

Chorus  of  Demons. 

Now  have  arrived  the  pow'rs  of  Hell, 
The  stubborn  ones  to  punish  well. 
Poison,  eradicate,  destroy 
Man's  ev'ry  joy  ! 

Lucif. 
And  tremble  not. 

All 

And  tremble  not. 

Man's  ev'ry  joy 

Now  fearlessly  destroy ! 


This  one  shall  be  my  prey, 

Now  sleeping  on  his  back : 

His  face  is  mark'd  with  passions  black. 
Quick,  quick,  good  snake,  away ! 
And  round  his  inmost  heart  entwine, 
And  gnaw  it  into  atoms  fine. 

Death. 

And  I  prefer  this  other, 
Lying  beside  his  brother. 
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His  youthful  figure  does  me  good : 

I'll  bless  him  now. 

Sleep  thou !     Sleep  thou ! 
To-morrow  I  will  drain  thy  blood. 
Yes,  youth !     I  will  begin  on  thee 
My  living,  which  no  life  will  be. 
How  will  that  other  couple  sleeping  there 
Be  fill'd  with  blank  despair ! 

Lucif. 

Already  doth  thy  subtle  livid  snake 

Crawl  over  Cain ;  his  inmost  heart  is  bitten 

By  its  dread  chill.     And  thou  dost  certain  make 

The  fast  approaching  doom  of  Abel : 
Upon  his  face  I  see  it  written ; 

He  cannot  'scape  thy  scythe  inexorable. 

Daughters,  ye  well  have  done  your  enterprise : 

That  which  remains,  but  little  is,  I  wot. 
Now  seen,  and  now  unseen ;  now  in  disguise, 

Now  in  our  proper  shapes ;  in  ev'ry  spot, 
Afar  off  now,  now  near  at  hand  again, 

We  must  observe  the  pair, 

And  take  good  care 
That  both  the  bitter  chalice  fully  drain. 

Now  let  us  go :  approaching  is  the  day  : 

Let  then  their  sleep  depart,  and  light  appear. 
Before  these  mortals'  eyes  again  give  way 
To  the  approach  of  idle  slumber  here, 

They  with  excessive  tears  consumed  shall  be. 
Now  let  us  go ;  around  that  threshold  we 
Full  arm'd  will  hover,  and  observe  our  prey. 

SCENE  II.1 
CAIN,  and  the  others,  sleeping. 

Cain.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ?  .  .  .  Am  I  awake  ?  .  .  . 

How  is  it 
That  sleep,  before  the  morning's  dawn  has  come, 

1  All  the  Demons  have  disappeared.     Cain  awakes,  and  jumps  up  from 
his  couch. 
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Abandons  me  ?  it  still  is  night.     That  sleep, 

Have  I  perchance,  with  all  my  daily  sweat, 

Not  earn'd  it  properly  ?  .  .  .  Behold,  these  others 

Meanwhile  sleep  peacefully.     What  will  they  do, 

What  will  they  do,  when  they  awake  and  rise 

From  their  effem'nate  couch  ?     Cain  here,  Cain  there, 

'Tis  always  Cain,  Cain,  Cain :  and  then  the  dear  one,- 

The  apple  of  our  parents'  eyes,  is  Abel. 

In  vain  I  seek  to  hide  this  from  myself, 

But  I  too  plainly  see  it.     Why  stay  longer 

With  those  who  are  such  foes  to  thee  ? — 0  Heavens  ! 

My  brother,  mother,  father,  foes  to  me  ?  .  .  . 

Am  I  awake  ?     What  did  I  say  ?  ...  What  chill, 

Unfelt  before,  my  bosom  now  assails  ? 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  chill,  why  burn  I 

With  sudden  wrath  ?     What  did  I  say  ?  , .  » I  said  : 

I  wish  to  leave  this  nest  of  thankless  ones 

For  ever.     Yes,  'twill  easy  be  for  me, 

With  this  strong  arm,  both  food  and  quietness 

To  conquer  for  myself.     Ah,  too  unequal 

The  bargain  was  between  us  :  with  my  sweat 

I  can  at  least  regain  my  liberty. 

Come,  then,  hard  pickaxe !  do  thou  come  with  me, 

As  my  companion  ;  wild  beasts  fear  I  not, 

When  arm'd  with  thee :  0  pickaxe,  thou  to  me 

Shalt  be  both  arms,  and  riches,  and  my  sole 

Paternal  heritage.     I  cannot  stay : 

A  hand  invisible  now  drags  me  forth 

All  forcibly.     I  go  then.     Nevermore 

Can  I  behold  those  others,  all  immersed 

So  placidly  in  sleep  by  them  usurp'd. 

Let  me  no  more  behold  them ;  no,  no  more ! 

SCENE  III. 

LUCIFER  and  ENVY  reappear. 
Lucif. 

Quick,  follow  him  !     The  fury  wild 

Which  ought  to  gnaw  his  heart,  is  absent  yet ; 

Quick,  follow  him,  my  child ! 

Seize  him,  and  make  thy  work  complete ! 

2  K  2. 
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Envy. 

Out  of  my  sight  he  shall  not  pass : 

Meanwhile  for  us  the  snake  is  working, 
And,  in  his  bosom  lurking, 
Destroys,  in  one  promiscuous  mass, 
His  eyes,  soul,  senses,  mind  and  heart. 

Lucif. 

If  so,  to  keep  a  watch  on  him  thou  art 

Enough :  my  duty  it  shall  be 
To  watch  these  other  ones  apart, 

While  a  black  cloud  doth  cover  me. 

SCENE  IV. 

ADAM,    EVE,    ABEL;    LUCIFER   in   d   cloud. 

Adam.1  Up,  up,  my  sons !     My  darling  sons,  enough 
Ye  now  have  slumber'd ;  and  the  time  has  come 
To  render  thanks,  and  praises  sing  to  God, 
Before  ye  go  to  work  again  .  .  .  What  see  I  ? 
Has  Cain  gone  out  already  ?  he  more  prompt 
Than  is  his  father?     Have  I  then  delay 'd 
Later  than  usual  ?  no :  a  doubtful  ray 
Is  only  just  beginning  to  make  war 
On  the  black  air. — Where  art  thou,  then,  my  Cain  ? 
Where  art  thou,  Cain  ? — His  pickaxe,  too,  I  see  not 
In  its  accustom'd  place !  has  he  then  gone 
To  work  already  ?  without  Abel  too  ? 
Before  I  have  embraced  him,  and  have  bless'd  him  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  and  is,  impossible .  .  . 
Eve,  come  thou ;  and  assist  me  in  my  search 
For  Cain. 

Eve.        WThat  is't  ?  is  he  not  lying  still 
By  Abel's  side? 

Adam.  No ;  and  although  I've  call'd  him 

In  all  directions  loudly  sev'ral  times, 
He  answers  not. 

Eve.  Alas !  this  frightens  me. 

Without  his  brother,  he  is  never  wont 
1  Rising  from  his  couch. 
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To  move  a  step ;  still  less  before  the  dawn. 
At  what  time  did  he  leave  ?  let's  hear  if  Abel 
Can  tell  us  aught.     Awake,  my  son !  arise  ! 
It  is  full  time. 

Abel.1  0  mother !  thou  wilt  save  me : 

Thy  voice  doth  snatch  me  from  a  wicked  monster : 
Save  me,  0  mother,  save  me. 

Eve.  Why  thus  speak  ? 

What  hast  thou  seen  ?  what  fearest  thou  ? 

Adam.  O  God! 

This  dawn  appears  as  the  ill  messenger 
Of  an  unlucky  day  to  break. 

Eve.  My  son, 

Take  courage :  thou  art  in  thy  mother's  arms. 
What  fear'st  thou  ?  panting  .  .  . 

Abel.  Mother !  .  .  .  A  black  cloud 

Is  only  now  removing  from  mine  eyes, 
And  that  but  slowly  .  .  .  Now  I  find  at  length 
A  little  breath. 

Adam.  From  whence  can  have  arisen 

Such,  and  so  great  distress  ?  .  .  . 

Abel.  My  dreams,  which  ever 

Have  peaceful  been  and  sweet,  throughout  this  night 
Have  been  to  me  the  cause  of  fearful  anguish. 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  in  my  sleep, 
Hearing  thy  voice,  sprang  to  my  feet,  just  then 
Methought  that  I  was  standing  in  the  deep 
Cave  of  the  fountain ;  whilst  I  in  the  waves, 
Limpid  and  cold,  held  both  my  naked  arms, 
And  let  them  dangle  down,  that  I  might  draw 
Out  of  my  veins  the  sun's  excessive  heat, 
From  out  the  water  suddenly  a  monster 
Sprang  up,  and  tried  to  seize  me.     I  fell  back 
Upon  the  ground.     Then  presently  I  thought 
That  I  beheld  my  timid  flock  in  flight, 
As  though  pursued ;  and  then  I  heard  the  howls 
Of  an  unknown  wild  beast  that  mangled  them, 
Mix'd  with  the  groans  of  my  dear  tender  lambs : 
I  call'd  on  Cain  for  help  with  all  my  might ; 
But  he  return'd  no  answer.     Then  I  ran 

1  Springing  to  his  feet,  and  running  to  his  mother's  arms. 
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To  give  assistance  to  my  flock,  and  ran 
Still  faster.     But  no  sooner  did  the  monster 
Observe  me,  than  he  left  the  lambs,  and  leap'd 
With  wide-extending  jaws  upon  my  back ;  • 
His  eyes  appear'd  like  fire :  six  times  was  he 
The  size  of  our  great  dog ;  his  teeth  met  in  me. — 

0  God !  what  fearful  chill  I  felt !     And  lo ! 
Mother,  I  hear  thy  voice ;  and  find  myself 
Within  thine  arms. 

Adam.  And  didst  not  thou  perceive 

When  Cain  arose  ? 

Abel.  Not  I.     Is  he  not  lying 

Still  on  the  spot  he  occupied  when  we 
Lay  down  together  ? 

Eve.  Lo,  the  morning  now 

Has  dawn'd.     Let  us  bow  down  before  our  great 
Father  Omnipotent :  'tis  He  alone 
Who  all  our  ills  can  cure :  and  only  He 
Can  drive  away  all  terror  from  our  breasts. 

Adam.  I,  too,  would  fain  adore  Him,  but  I  feel 
A  certain  obstacle  oppose  my  prayers, 
And  make  me  dumb.     And  yet,  God  knows  if  I 
Still  trust  in  Him,  in  Him  alone !     Now,  tell  me, 
Eve,  if  thy  soul  is  also  lying  in 
A  state  of  torpor  ?  or  am  I  alone 
By  it  assail'd  ? 

Eve.  0  look !     Behold  yon  cloud, 

All  black,  except  where  bounded  by  a  fringe, 
Which  seems  to  be  of  blood  !     A  such-like  cloud 

1  saw  before,  but  not  so  terrible, 
Upon  that  day  when  to  assail  me  came 
That  cursed  serpent  with  its  foul  deceit. 
Unhappy  we !  alas !  some  great  misfortune 
Hangs  over  us. 

Abel.  Are  ye  then  frighten'd  both 

By  my  late  dream  ?     And  are  we  all  immersed 
In  grief,  and  yet  does  Cain  abandon  us  ? 
I  fly  upon  his  track.     Do  ye  remain 
And  offer  prayers  to  God,  that  I  with  him 
May  here  return,  and  all  may,  re-united, 
Fulfil  our  sacred  duties.     I  full  soon 
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Will  find  him,  doubtless  in  the  field ;  perchance 
E'en  now  he  needs  assistance.     Maybe  he 
Has  by  a  like  black  dream  been  torn  away 
From  his  unquiet  couch. 

Adam.  Who  knows !  'tis  so 

Perchance.     In  any  case,  thou  well  hast  spoken, 
My  son ;  it  is  not  right  to  let  the  day 
Commence,  till  we  have  all  together  raised 
Our  voice  to  God.     Go,  run,  and  quick  return. 

Eve.  One  instant  wait,  my  son,  that  I  may  first 
Embrace  thee.     Now,  then,  go,  and  with  thy  brother 
Quickly  return :  and  tell  him  that  we  all 
By  him  alone  in  mortal  grief  are  placed. 
Now,  lose  no  time ! l — How  quickly  he  has  gone !  .  .  . 
It  seems  as  if  his  light  feet  went  on  wings. 

SCENE  V. 
ADAM,  EVE.     Afterwards  THE  VOICE  OF  GOD. 

Adam.  Alas !  we  have  done  wrong  in  letting  him, 
Dear  child,  proceed  alone  .  .  . 

Eve.  Ah !  yes  ... 

Adam.  But  why 

nothing  more  than  think  ?     I'll  call  him  back  .  .  . 
But,  he  has  gone  too  far.     And  if  I  follow'd  ?  .  .  . 
0  Heav'ns !  thee  must  I  leave  .  .  .  Why  am  I  fill'd 
By  such  a  wild  unwonted  perturbation  ? 

Eve.  Let's  follow  him  together. 

Adam.  What  would  happen, 

If  they  return'd  here  by  some  other  way, 
And  found  that  we  had  gone?  while  we  in  turn 
Could  find  no  trace  of  them  ?     Thou  see'st  that  we 
Should  be  exposed  to  double  anguish  then. 
Let's  trust  in  God  meanwhile :  in  short  .  .  . 

Eve.  I  feel 

Emotions  indescribable ;  a  grief 
Unbounded  weighs  me  down :  my  tears  just  now, 
Wlien  Abel  I  embraced,  an  op'ning  forced 
From  out  mine  eyes :  it  seem'd  to  me  as  though 

On  Abel's  departure,  the  cloud  behind  which  Lucifer  stood,  disappears. 
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I  for  the  last  time  were  embracing  him. 
And  then  his  dreadful  dream  !  .  .  .  0  God  !  if  ever, 
By  God's  permission,  such  a  beast  .  .  .  How  wrong, 
How  wrong  wert  thou  in  not  thyself  proceeding 
In  search  of  Cain ! 

Adam.  My  dearest  wife !  now  calm 

Thy  soul  a  little :  I  already  feel 
That  I  am  stronger.     From  my  side  methinks 
That  a  mysterious  heavy  vapor  dark 
Has  been  removed :  my  heart  no  longer  suffers 
From  that  unknown  accursed  stench ;  my  mind 
No  more  is  clouded  o'er.     Yes,  I  did  wrong, 
Quite  wrong,  in  sending  Abel  thus  alone : 
'Twas  only  I  that  should  have  gone  in  search 
Of  Cain ;  how  could  I  so  unthinking  be 
At  such  a  time  ?    If  I  had  shouted,  Cain 
Had  heard  me,  even  though  he  might  have  gone 
Beyond  the  wood.     O  God !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Follow  ?  I  leave  thee ;  wait  for  them  ?  perchance 
They'll  not  return.     Let  us,  beloved  Eve, 
Bow  low  before  our  Maker  :  blend  thy  prayers 
With  mine  in  silence ;  till  from  His  abode 
His  voice  sonorous,  coming  to  our  aid, 
Instructs  us. 

Eve.  Yes,  before  Him  let  us  bow. 

Adam.1 

Father  and  Lord,  our  safety  and  our  light ! 

Thou  all  dost  know,  Thou  all  dost  see, 

And  nought  can  e'er  occur  against  Thy  will : 

If  therefore  false  appears  to  Thee 
The  cause  which  has  produced  these  shades  of  night, 

One  breath  from  Thee  will  chase  away  the  ill : 
But  if,  Great  Maker,  it  to  Thee  seems  right 

That  by  misfortune  we  should  punish'd  be, 
Grant,  not  that  we  may  'scape  it,  for  each  woe 
We  merit ;  but  that  we  may  know 

Which  of  us  is  in  jeopardy. 

1  After  a  short  instrumental  harmony,  Adam  intones  this  prayer  in 
musical  tones. 
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The  voice  of  God.1 
Adam,  arise !     Thy  prayers  to  Me 

Are  not  displeasing :  but  fix'd  laws  that  know 
No  change,  bid  thee  to  bow  to  destiny, 

Which  rules  imperiously  all  things  below.2 

Chorus  of  Invisible  Angels. 
Adam,  a  man  thou  art : 

All  things  created,  destiny  doth  guide ; 
Thou,  too,  must  bow  before  it.     Trust  thy  heart 

Bather  to  God,  than  to  all  else  beside. 

A  voice  of  the  Chorus. 
Fewer  the  sands  beneath  the  sea, 
Fewer  the  stars  of  heav'n  will  be 

Than  they  who  will  from  thee  derive  their  birth. 
In  countless  numbers  with  the  race 
Of  human  beings  will  the  face 

Be  cover'd  of  the  boundless-stretching  earth. 

Another  voice. 
But  then  with  man  created  were 

His  good  and  evil,  mighty  in  their  sum, 
But  weigh'd  by  destiny  in  balance  fair. 
Adversity,  the  whetstone  where  the  gold 

Of  virtue  will  be  sharpen'd,  and  become 
Able  to  cope  with  troubles  manifold. 
Prosperity,  the  rock  against  whose  side 

The  bark  of  human  wit 

So  light,  will  surely  split, 
Steer'd  by  its  wonted  pilot,  human  pride. 

The  voice  of  God.3 

Whate'er  they  be,  your  destinies  recline 
On  high  resolves  eternal. 
Turn,  turn  to  the  supernal 
Maker  of  all  things  humbly,  then,  thine  eye ; 
And,  like  a  son  resign'd,  ne'er  try 
To  penetrate,  with  those  weak  pow'rs  of  thine, 
The  cause  of  mysteries  divine. — 

1  Preceded  by  thunder  and  lightning.  2  Thunder  and  lightning. 

3  Preceded  and  followed  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
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Adam.  Let  us  adore  and  tremble,  Eve ;  and,  born 
•  To  weeping,  let  us  weep  :  nought  else  remains. 
Now  rise  we ;  and  God's  lofty  will  in  silence, 
Whate'er  it  be,  await.     Too  much  have  we 
God  disobey'd  upon  that  first  occasion. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  should  not  abandon 
Our  sons  ;  ah  no !  this  neither  God  commands, 
Nor  destiny.     Now  let  us  go  ;   and  seek  them 
In  all  directions :  come ;  and  then  we  four, 
In  one  united,  will  await  the  blows 
Aim'd  at  us  all  by  cruel  destiny. 

Eve.  O    ye    dear    sons !    where    are    ye  ?      On    their 

track 

Let  us  go  quickly.     Ah,  how  great  and  many 
The  terrors  warring  on  a  mother's  heart ! 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  vast  open  Country. 
ABEL,  preceded  by  LUCIFER,  invisible  to  Mm. 

Abel.  Behold,  upon  the  track  of  him  I  seek 
I  have  attain'd  at  last  the  desert  plain ; 
And  scarcely  is  the  wood  to  be  discern'd, 
Which  I  have  left  behind.     How  many  times 
Have  I  already  cried :  Cain !  Cain !  and  he 
From  time  to  time  an  answer  gives  to  me, 
But  whence,  I  know  not ;  and  I  cannot  see  him. 
Now  on  this  side,  now  that,  and  oft  in  front, 
And  presently  behind,  I  seem  to  have  him ; 
But  all  the  more  that  I  advance,  the  more 
The  voice  appears  to  move  away, — Cain,  Cain  ! 
My  brother  dear  .  .  . 

Lucif.1  0  Abel !  art  thou  there  ? 

Abel.2  'Tis  I ;  O  show  thyself !— How  can  it  be 
That  on  this  vast  and  naked  plain  his  voice 

1  Imitating  the  voice  of  Cain. 

2  Turning  towards  the  voice  he  heard. 
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Is  heard  by  me,  and  I  not  see  him  ?    Ah, 

This  is  a  matter  inconceivable. 

Cain,  Cain !     I  pray  thee  that  thou'lt  come  to  me  ; 

Weary  am  I ;  0  come !  .  .  .  He  hears  me  not. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  how  all  alone  am  I ! 

How  can  I  venture  to  return  without  him  ? 

What  will  my  father  say  ?  and  then  his  grief? 

And  that  of  hapless  Eve  ?  and  mine  ?     I  live 

Without  my  Cain  ?     I  feel  a  little  stronger : 

Further  I'll  go :  he  cannot  be  behind. 

Cain,  Cain,  where  art  thou  now  ? 

Lucif.  Still  farther  on. 

Abel.  He's  there  again  :  how  far  away  it  sounds ! 
I  see  it  now  :  he  has  advanced  to  where 
Ktms  the  great  river  in  a  gorge  profound, 
Which  I  ne'er  saw ;  but  then  our  father  told  us 
That  there  the  river  was.     I  there  shall  find  it. 
I  cannot  see  it,  for  it  is  conceal'd 
By  the  steep  banks :  but  I  will  find  it.     Cain, 
I  come,  I  come ;  O  wait  for  me.     I  fly  there. 


SCENE  II. 

ENVY,  DEATH,  disguised. 
Death. 

Whither  dost  drag  me  still, 
Disguised  in  this  strange  way  ? 

When  can  I  kill? 

When  shall  I  have  my  prey  ? 

Envy. 

In  silence  follow  :  or  speak  little,  I  entreat, 
And  help  me  in  arranging  my  deceit. 
Thou  art  my  mother  now :  and  must  conceal 
'Neath  this  thick  veil  that  hideous  face  of  thine : 

And  ev'ry  time  that  I  a  signal  make, 
Short  answers  give,  but  with  maternal  zeal. 
Thou  know'st  that  I  to  banter  ne'er  incline ; 
Spoil  not  the  work  which  I  now  undertake. 
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Death. 

It  shall  be  so : 
Nought  else  I  know, 
But  how  to  mow ; 
For  me  prepare 
A  harvest  rare. 

Envy. 

Lo,  here  is  Cain  :  come,  let  us  stand  apart. 

Before  we  show  ourselves  at  all, 
Let's  learn  if  cruel  is  his  heart, 

If  he  has  drain'd  the  serpent's  gall. 

SCENE  III. 

CAIN.1 

What  dost  thou,  Cain  ?  where  art  thou  wand'ring  ? . .  .  Oi 

Have  I  turn'd  round  in  order  to  return, 

And  ev'ry  time  a  force  to  me  unknown 

Compels  me  to  remove  still  farther  off 

From  my  paternal  home.     Unwonted  wrath 

Devours,  consumes  me ;  and  on  what  to  vent  it, 

I  know  not. — At  the  same  time  on  my  heart 

Re-echo  all  the  mournful  lamentations 

Of  my  unhappy  parents,  who  in  vain 

Assuredly  now  seek  me.     And  my  dear 

Brother  in  love  .  .  .  Whom  do  I  say  ?  ah,  fool ! 

What  thinkest  thou  ?  thy  parents  find  their  all 

In  their  son  Abel ;  he  alone  suffices 

For  both  thy  parents  and  for  God  :  methinks 

That  the  Creator  for  the  sacrifices 

Of  only  Abel  cares. — Ah,  there  is  none 

Who  seeks  for  Cain ;  and  none  who  cares  for  Cain. 

So  let  it  be :  and  I,  too,  care  for  none. — 

How  know'st  thou  this  ?     What  have  they  said,  or  done, 

To  make  thee  think  so  ?    Yesterday  at  night, 

When  all  was  peaceful,  after  our  glad  supper, 

Was  it  not  thou,  0  Cain,  who  first  receivedst 

The  blessing  of  thy  father  ?  then  beside 

1  Enters  from  the  same  place  as  Abel,  as  if  he  had  been  behind  him. 
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Thy  tender  loving  brother,  holding  him 

Tightly  embraced  around  his  neck,  didst  thou 

Not  fall  asleep,  quite  happy  ?     Whence,  how,  why, 

Did  I  awake  'midst  such  terrific  ravings  ? 

Why  am  I  now  a  fugitive,  ungrateful, 

A.  wanderer,  to  reason  deaf,  alas, 

From  truth  divided  ?     Courage !     I  am  victor ; 

Yes,  I  have  vanquish'd  my  ignoble  passion. 

To  you  return  I  straightway,  0  my  dear, 

My  much-loved  parents  ;  yes,  to  you,  who  love  me 

As  much  as  Abel,  more  than  I  deserve. — 

But,  what  do  I  behold  ?  what  can  it  be  ? 

Two  human  creatures  now  before  me  stand  ? 

And  now  they  are  approaching  ?  dress'd  like  Eve  ! 

One  has  a  face  as  blooming  as  is  Abel's, 

But  still  more  handsome  !  are  there,  then,  on  earth 

Others  of  our  own  race  ?  and  yet  my  father 

Has  ever  told  me  that  we  stood  alone  .  .  . 

SCENE  IY. 

ENVY,    CAIN,   DEATH. 

Envy.  Why  tremble,  0  youth,  why  thus  fixedly  stare, 
\V  hile  fiercely  is  beating  thy  heart,  on  the  wound 

Which  is  made  doubly  sore  by  the  chilling  despair 
Of  the  snakes  which  entwine  it,  like  ivy,  around  ? 

0  deign,  if  thou'rt  fearless,  and  fain  wouldst  be  there 
Where  joy  never  ending  is  certainly  found, 

0  deign  of  the  waters  transparent  to  think, 

Which  make  those  men  happy  supremely,  who  drink. 
Cain.  0  who  art  thou  who  in  these  accents  strange 
Addressest  me  ?     Are  there  upon  the  earth 
Men  that  we  know  not  of?     Eemove  my  doubts, 

1  pray  thee  :   tell  me  who  thou  art :  but  use 
A  language  that  doth  more  resemble  mine, 
That  1  more  easily  may  understand  it. 

Envy.  Thou  son  of  Adam,  by  thy  speech  I  know  thee. 
'Twas  not  sufficient  for  thy  father  then 
To  get  himself  expell'd,  with  so  much  shame, 
From  that  terrestrial  lovely  Paradise, 
Where  I  with  multitudes  of  others  dwell  ? 
For  him  'twas  not  enough  ?  he  furthermore 
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Must  keep  his  own  son  in  deep  ignorance 
Of  the  great  good  thus  lost,  and  take  away 
The  slightest  chance  of  e'er  regaining  it  ? 

Cain.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  there  was  a  Paradise 
On  earth  ?  and  from  it  Adam  banish'd  was  ? 
And  he  from  his  own  son  so  vast  a  good 
Conceals,  and  hinders  ? 

Envy.  Harsh  and  unjust  father, 

He  envies  his  own  son  that  happiness, 
Of  which  he  was  unworthy.     There,  beyond 
The  banks  of  the  great  river,  I  was  standing 
With  this  my  mother  dear  :   and  thence  I  saw 
(For  those  who  dwell  there  all  things  see  and  know) 
Thee  as  a  fugitive,  thy  father's  dwelling 
Leaving,  and  hither  coming  .  .  . 

Cain.  How  canst  thou 

This  know  of  me,  whilst  I  ... 

Envy.  We're  not  alike. 

To  us,  the  happy  and  perpetual  dwellers 
Upon  that  further  shore,  all  things  are  easy. 
There,  matters  distant  or  not  understood, 
Or  things  impossible,  are  words  unknown  : 
Brothers  and  sisters  numerous  are  we, 
And  sons  and  fathers  ;  there  to  ev'ry  man 
Is  coupled  one  like  me ;  as  thou  hast  seen 
Eve  with  thy  father  live. — I  pity  took 
Upon  thy  ignorance ;  and  therefore  came 
As  far  as  this  to  meet  thee.     Do  but  try 
To  cross  the  limpid  waves,  and  thou'lt  become 
Straightway  like  me ;  and  there,  if  thou  so  will  it, 
Possessor  of  my  beauty  thou  mayst  be ; 
As  I  may,  if  I  please,  divide  with  thee 
Each  of  the  many  things  that  I  possess 
Collected  in  that  happy  place  together. 

Cain.  How  is  it  possible  that  my  dear  father, 
Who  loves  us  so,  could  cruelly  conceal 
So  vast  a  good  ?     Thou  with  thy  words  dost  wake 
Within  my  heart  a  contrast  wonderful. 
Thy  beauty  moves  me  much  ;  the  flatt'ring  hope 
Of  thee ;  thy  sweet  discourse,  the  like  of  which 
I  never  heard  before ;  yes,  I  am  moved 
By  all  in  thee :  but  how  can  I  abandon 
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Ungratefully  those  dear  ones  to  the  toil 
Of  ceaseless  labor,  whilst  I  pass  myself 
An  idle  life  at  ease  amid  delights  ? 

Envy.  Thou    thinkest   well.      Slave,   then,   and    suffer 

thou, 

Fatigue  thyself,  and  sweat.     Meanwhile  another 
Will  occupy  thy  place  before  thee  there. 

Cain.  Another?  who? 

Envy.  Thou'rt  very  blind. 

Cain.  Perchance, 

Is  there  but  room  for  one  ? 

Envy.  For  one  alone 

Of  Adam's  sons  a  passage  there  is  granted : 
Conceal'd  from  thee,  but  not  from  all  ... 

Cain.  0  what, 

What  chill  again  pervades  me !  horrible 
The  doubt  I  feel  .  .  . 

Envy.  The  thing  is  manifest, 

Not  doubtful :  I  perceive  thy  ev'ry  thought  : 
Yes,  Adam  to  his  Abel  all  reveal'd, 
But  hid  from  thee  .  .  . 

Cain.  What  hear  I ! 

Envy.  And  the  place 

For  him  reserves  he. 

Cain.  Madness !     That  thick  mist 

Which  so  obscured  my  eyesight  suddenly 
Has  disappear'd :  I  now  behold  the  source 
Of  that  unknown  and  indistinct  fierce  impulse, 
Which,  at  the  sight,  and  even  at  the  name 
Of  Abel,  thrill'd  me  through,  from  time  to  time. 

Envy.  Thou  now  dost  know  it  all.     Only  take  care 
Lest  Abel  should  anticipate  thy  steps. 
As  soon  as  thou  hast  reach'd  the  other  shore, 
I'll  meet  thee,  and  be  thine :  but  I  may  not^ 
Go  with  thee  to  the  crossing  :  and  meanwhile, 
To  strengthen  thee  in  thy  design,  observe 
What  I  will  do.— Now,  mother,  just  to  give  him 
A  little  sample  of  our  happy  race, 
Which  he  will  find  beyond  those  waters,  say, 
Would  it  not  fitting  be  to  let  him  see 
The  sudden  apparition  of  a  fine 
Well-chosen  troop  of  them  ? 
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Death.  Do  as  them  will'st, 

Dear  daughter. 

Envy.  Thou  shalt  see,  Cain,  presently 

A  handsome  people,  and  harmonious  dances 
To  dulcet  notes  danced  nimbly,  which  thy  heart 
Will  ravish. — Now,  dear  brothers,  swiftly  come ; 
Appear  as  rapidly  as  flies  my  thought.1 


SCENE  V. 

DEATH,  ENVY,  CAIN,  CHORUS  of  Male  and  Female  Dancers ; 
CHORUS  of  Male  and  Female  Singers. 

Chorus.2 

His  cheeks  shall  both  be  overflow'd 
With  tears,  with  sweat  his  brow, 
To  whom  it  is  not  granted  now 
Into  our  joyous  land  to  press  : 
But  he  who  in  our  bright  abode 
His  happy  feet  can  plant, 
Has  written  down  in  adamant 
His  full  eternal  happiness. 

Right-hand  Cliorus. 
In  this  drear  place  of  misery, 

How  sad  the  fate  of  hapless  man, 
Condemn'd  by  cruel  destiny 

To  earn  his  food  as  best  he  can ! 

Left-hand  Chorus. 
The  man  who  here  doth  dwell,  we  know, 

A  man  like  one  of  us  is  not : 
He  has  been  struck  a  deadly  blow, 

Which  utterly  has  changed  his  lot. 

All. 

He  who  the  apple  tasted  ne'er, 
Shall  he  not  all  life's  pleasures  share  ? 

1  Strikes  her  foot  on  the  ground.     The  different  Choruses  of  musicians 
and  dancers  immediately  appear  on  every  side. 

2  Whilst  the  musical  Chorus  is  singing,  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
others  interweave  various  dances. 
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A  voice.1 

He  shall  not  lose  them,  no,  no,  no. — 
Thou,  who  of  the  rigid 
Ignored  prohibition 

Nothing  dost  know ; 
0  come  to  the  frigid 
Glad  stream  of  fruition, 

And  drown  there  each  woe. 
Man  shall  not  lose  anew 
The  rights  that  are  his  due. 

All. 
He  shall  not  lose  them,  no,  no,  no. 

A  woman's  voice  in  the  Chorus. 

Thou  son  of  Adam,  come  where  we 
Are  living  in  a  feast  eternal, 
Which  equalleth  the  life  supernal 

In  its  supreme  felicity. 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  the  sun's  rays  blend 

So  brilliantly  as  there ; 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  from  Heav'n  descend 

Such  manna  sweet  and  fair, 
As  in  that  place  thou'lt  see  : 

A  man's  voice. 

There  only  doth  the  stream  o'erflow 

With  milk  of  whitest  hue ; 
There  on  each  tree  and  hedge  doth  grow 

The  purest  honey  dew, 
Man's  nutriment  to  be. 

The  two  voices. 

Thou  son  of  Adam,  come  where  we 
Are  living  in  a  feast  eternal, 
Which  equalleth  the  life  supernal 

In  its  supreme  felicity. 

When  any  single  voice  of  the  Chorus  is  singing,  the  dances  are  sus- 
>ended ;  and  are  recommenced  as  soon  as  the  entire  Chorus  resumes. 
VOL.  II.  ^   L 
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All. 

Thou  SOB  of  Adam,  come  where  we 
Are  living  in  felicity. 
Quick,  quick !     Make  haste !     Away  ? 
If  thou  shouldst  long  delay, 
Another,  with  a  step  less  slow, 

Before  thee  will  arrive  there  soon. 

If  thou  dost  know  how  vast  the  boon, 
Thou  wilt  not  lose  it,  no,  no,  no.1 

SCENE  VI. 

DEATH,   CAIN,   ENVY. 

Envy.  Do  thou  awake  from  out  thy  stupor,  Cain. 
Thou  hast  both  seen  and  heard :  then  nought  remains 
For  me,  but  as  a  pledge  of  faith,  to  give  thee 
My  hand.     Come,  take  it.2 

SCENE  VII. 

CAIN. 

Cain.  Ah,  I  pray  thee,  stay  .  .  . 

— What  frightful  chill  has  pierced  my  heart !  my  blood 
Appears  to  stagnate  there,  all  frozen  ...  0, 
What  dreadful  flame  has  now  succeeded  it ! 
I  follow  thee,  for  fear  that  villain  Abel 
Should  first  arrive  there. 

SCENE  VIII. 

CAIN    and   ABEL.3 

Abel.  Cain !  what  is't  I  see  ? 

Caw.4  Ah,  traitor !  dost  thou  come  from  there  ?    I  soon 
Will  punish  thee. 

Abel.5  Help,  mother,  help  me,  help  ! 

Cain.Q  Fly  as  thou  mayst,  I'll  overtake  thee  soon. 

1  This  line  is  repeated   several   times.     When  the  Chorus  ceases,,  the 
.Imcers  and  singers  disappear. 

2  As  she  touches  his  hand,  she  disappears  with  her  mother. 

3  Turning  towards  the  river. 

4  Running  towards  him  with  his  pickaxe. 
*  Flying  backwards. 

';  Following  him.,  and.  disappearing  from  view. 
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ACT  V.1 

SCENE  I. 

CAIN,    ABEL. 

Cain.  Come,  villain,  come  ! 2 

Abel.  0  my  dear  brother,  pity ! 

What  have  I  done  ?  .  .  . 

Cain.  Come !  far  away  indeed 

From  that  much-long'd-for  river  shalt  thou  breathe 
Thy  final  vital  breath. 

Abel.  Ah,  hear  thou  me ! 

My  brother,  do  thon  hearken ! 

Cain.  No,  that  good 

Which  was  my  due,  but  which  I  ne'er  received, 
Shall  ne'er  be  thine.     Perfidious  one,  behold, 
Around  thee  look  ;  this  is  the  desert  waste, 
From  which  I  fled,  and  where  thou  leftest  me : 
Thy  last  looks  never  shall  behold  those  waters 
Which  thou,  in  thy  disloyal  thoughts,  didst  deem 
As  cross'd  already :  here,  upon  this  sand, 
Thou  soon  shalt  lie  a  corpse. 

Abel  But,  0  my  God ! 

fifhat  means  all  this  ?  at  least  explain  thy  words : 
'.  understand  thee  not :  explain,  and  hear  me ; 
Thou  afterwards  mayst  slay  me  at  thy  will, 
But  hear  me  first,  1  pray. 
Cain.  Say  on. 

Abel.  But  tell  me, 

"n  what  have  I  offended  thee  ?  .  .  .  Alas  ! 
low  can  I  speak  to  thee,  if  fierce  and  stern 
?hou  standest  o'er  me  ?  jieck  and  nostrils  swollen  ; 
jooks  full  of  fire  and  blood ;  thy  lips,  thy  face 
All  livid ;  whilst  thy  knees,  thine  arms,  thy  head 
Are  moved  convulsively  by  trembling  strange  ! — 
~ity,  my  brother  :  calm  thyself :  and  loosen 

1  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  Acts,  nothing  takes  place  except  a  short 
ymphony,  until  Cain  overtakes  his  brother  and  brings  him  back.  The 
cene  remains  the  same. 

2,  Dragging  him  by  the  hair. 

2  L  2 
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Thy  hold  upon  my  hair  a  little,  so 
That  I  may  breathe. 

Cam.  I  never  fancied,  Abel, 

That  thou  wouldst  be  a  traitor. 

Abel.  I  am  not. 

My  father  knows  it ;   and  thou  too. 

Cain.  My  father? 

Ne'er  name  him  :  father  of  us  both  alike, 
And  just,  I  deem'd  him,  and  I  was  deceived. 

Abel.  What  sayest  thou  ?    Dost  doubt  his  love  ?  thou 

scarce 

Hadst  gone  away  from  us  this  morning,  when, 
Anxious  for  thee,  with  mortal  sorrow  fill'd, 
My  father  straightway  sent  me  on  thy  track  .  .  . 

Cain.  Perfidious  ones,  I  know  it  all ;  to  me 
This  was  a  horrible,  undoubted  proof 
Of  my  bad  brother  and  my  still  worse  father. 
I  know  it  all ;  the  veil  has  fall'n ;  the  secret 
Has  been  reveal'd  to  me :  and  I'm  resolved 
That  thou  shalt  ne'er  be  happy  at  my  cost. 

Abel.  Cain,  by  that  God  who  both  of  us  created. 
And  who  maintains  us,  I  entreat  of  thee, 
Explain  thyself :  what  is  my  fault  ?  what  secret 
Has  been  reveal'd  to  thee  ?  upon  my  face, 
And  in  my  eyes,  and  words,  and  countenance, 
Does  not  my  innocence  reveal  itself? 
I  happy  at  thy  cost  ?     O,  how  could  Abel 
Be  happy  if  thou'rt  not  ?    Ah,  hadst  thou  seen  me, 
When  I  awoke,  and  found  thee  not  beside  me 
This  morning  !     Ah,  how  sorely  did  I  weep ! 
And  how  our  parents  wept !     The  livelong  day 
Have  I  since  then  consumed,  but  fruitlessly, 
In  seeking  thee  and  sadly  calling  thee, 
But  never  finding  thee ;  although  I  heard 
Thy  voice  in  front  of  me  from  time  to  time, 
In  the  far  distance  answering :  and  I 
Went  ever  further  on  in  search  of  thee, 
Up  to  yon  river  ;  over  whose  broad  waves 
I  fear'd  that  thou,  who  art  a  swimmer  bold, 
Hadst  cross'd  .  .  . 

Cain.  And  of  that  river  darest  thou, 
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Foolhardy  on-e,  a  single  word  to  speak  ? 
I  well  believe  thou  fearedst,  if  I  cross'd  it, 
That  thou  wouldst  have  for  ever  lost  the  hope 
Of  crossing  it  thyself.     Thou  darest,  too, 
To  mingle  truth  and  falsehood  ?  and  assert 
That  I  replied  to  thee  ?     But  now  the  end 
Of  ev'ry  wicked  art  has  come :  in  vain 
Thou  soughtest  to  anticipate  my  steps : 
Thou  see'st  that  I  have  caught  thee  just  in  time : 
Nor  river,  nor  the  light  of  heav'n  shalt  thou 
E'er  see  again.     I'll  kill  thee ;  fall  thou  down ! 

Abel.  Keep  back  thy  axe !     0  do  not  strike  me !     See, 
I  fall  before  thee,  and  embrace  thy  knees. 
Keep  back  thy  axe,  I  pray  thee !     Hear  thou  me : 
The  sound  of  this  my  voice,  in  yonder  fields, 
Has  soothed  thee  oftentimes,  when  much  incensed, 
Now  with  the  stubborn  clods,  now  with  the  lambs, 
But  thou  wast  ne'er  so  angry  as  thou'rt  now. 
Dear  brother  of  my  heart  .  .  . 

Cain.  I'm  so  no  more. 

Abel.  But  I  shall  ever  be  so :  thou  art  too  : 
I  pledge  to  thee  my  innocence :  I  swear  it 
By  both  our  parents ;  I  have  never  heard 
One  word  about  this  river ;  nor  can  fathom 
Thy  accusations. 

Cain,  Can  there  be  such  malice, 

Such  craftiness,  at  such  a  tender  age  ? 
All  this  dissembling  makes  me  madder  still; 
Vile  liar  .  .  . 

Abel  What !  thou  call'st  thy  Abel,  liar? 

Cain.  Die  now. 

Abel.  Embrace  me  first. 

Cain.  I  hate  thee. 

Abel.  I 

Still  love  thee.     Strike,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so  ; 
I'll  not  resist ;  but  I  have  not  deserved  it. 

Cain.  — And  yet,  his  weeping,  and  his  juvenile 
Candor,  which  true  appears,  the  sweet  accustom'd 
Sound  of  his  voice,  restrain  me :  and  my  arm 
And  anger  fall. — But,  shall  a  foolish  pity 
Bob  me  for  ever  of  my  property  ? . . . 
Alas  I  what  to  resolve  ?  what  do  ? 
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Abel.  What  say'st  thou 

Apart  ?     Turn  tow'rds  me :  look  at  me  :  in  vain 
Thou  hid'st  from  me  thy  face :  amidst  thy  fierce 
And  dreadful  ravings,  from  thy  moisten'd  eye 
Gleam'd  there  upon  me  just  one  passing  ray 
Of  love  fraternal  and  of  pity.     Take, 
I  pray  thee,  pity  on  my  tender  youth, 
And  on  thyself.     O !  dost  thou  think  that  God 
Can  afterwards  take  pleasure  in  thy  prayers, 
Or  gifts,  if  with  the  blood  of  thine  own  brother 
He  sees  thee  dyed  ?     And  then  our  excellent 
Unhappy  mother,  wouldst  thou  rob  her  thus 
Of  both  her  sons  ?  for,  certainly,  if  thou 
Shouldst  slay  me,  thou  wouldst  never  dare  again 
To  show  thyself  before  her.     Ah,  just  think 
How  that  unhappy  one  can  live  without  us  : 
Think  too  ... 

Cain.  Ah,  brother !  thou  dost  rend  my  heart : 

Kise,  then,  arise  :  I  pardon  thee  :  in  this 
Embrace  .  .  .  What  do  I  ?  and  what  said  I  ?    Base  one, 
Thy  tears  are  but  a  juggle :  and  not  doubtful 
Thy  treason  is ;  thou  dost  not  merit  pardon  ; 
I  will  not  pardon  thee. 

Abel.  What  see  I?    Fiercer 

Dost  thou  become  than  ever  ? 

Cain.  I  become 

What  I  should  be  to  thee.     Come  now  what  may ; 
The  good  denied  me,  none  shall  have  instead. — 
No  more  of  pardon,  no  more  pity ;  thou 
Hast  now  no  brother,  father,  mother  more. 
My  eye  is  dimm'd  already  with  thick  blood : 
I  see  a  monster  at  my  feet.     Now,  die ! 
What  holds  me  back  ?    What  seizes  on  my  arm  ? 
What  voice  is  thundering  ? 

Abel.  God  sees  us. 

Cain.  God? 

Methinks  I  hear  Him :  now  methinks  I  see  Him, 
Pursuing  me  in  fearful  wise :  already 
I  see  my  own  ensanguined  axe  fall  down 
Upon  my  guilty  head  with  crashing  sound  ! 

Abel.  His  senses  he  has  lost.    Sad  sight !    I  tremble  .  .  » 
From  head  to  foot .  .  . 
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Cain.  Them,  Abel,  do  thou  take 

This  axe  ;  and  strike  with  both  thy  hands,  upon 
My  head.     Why  dost  thou  tarry  ?  now  behold, 
I  offer  no  defence  :  be  quick,  and  slay  me  : 
Slay  me  ;  for  in  no  other  way  canst  thou 
Escape  my  fury,  which  is  fast  returning  : 
I  pray  thee  then,  make  haste. 

Abel  What  do  I  hear? 

That  I  should  strike  thee  ?  why,  if  I  still  love  thee 
As  much  as  ever  ?     Calm  thyself  :  become 
Thyself  again  :  let's  both  our  father  seek  : 
He  waits  for  thee  .  .  . 

Cain.  My  father  ?  to  my  father 

Go  now  with  thee  ?     I  understand  :  thyself 
Hast  thou  betray'd.     The  mention  of  his  name 
Fiercer  than  ever  wakens  all  my  rage. 
Once  more  then,  die  thou,  die.1 

Abel.  Alas  !  ...  I  feel 

My  strength  depart  ...  0  mother  !  .  .  . 

Cain.  What,  0  what 

Have  I  now  done  ?  his  blood  spurts  o'er  my  face  ! 
He  falls;  he  faints  .  .  .  Where  hide  myself?     0  Heav'ns! 
What  have  I  done  ?     Accursed  axe,  begone 
For  ever  from  my  hand,  my  eyes  .  .  .  What  hear  I  ? 
Alas  !  already  doth  the  thund'ring  voice 
Of  God  upon  me  call  ...  0  where  to  fly  ? 
There,  raves  my  father  in  wild  fury  .  .  .  Here, 
My  dying  brother's  sobs  .  .  .  Where  hide  myself? 


SCENE  II. 

ABEL,3  then  ADAM. 

AM.  Ah  dreadful  pain  !  .  .  .  0,  how  my  blood 
Is  running  down  !  .  .  . 

Adam.4'  Already  tow'rds  the  west 

The  sun  approaches  fast,  and  I  as  yet 
Have  found  them  not  !     The  livelong  day  have  I 
And  Eve  consumed  in  searching  for  them  both, 

1  Strikes  him.  2  Flies.  3  Dying. 

4  In  the  direction  of  the  wood. 
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And  all  without  success  .  .  .  But  this  is  surely 
The  track  of  Abel :  I  will  follow  it.1 

Abel.  Alas !  help,  help  !  .  .  .  0  mother  !  .  .  . 

Adam.  0,  what  hear  I ': 

Sobs  of  a  human  being,  like  the  wails 
Of  Abel ! .  .  .  Heav'ns !  what  see  I  there  ?  a  stream 
Of  blood  ?  .  .  .  Alas  !  a  body  further  on  ? ... 
Abel  !     My  son,  thou  here  ?  .  .  .  Upon  thy  body 
Let  me  at  least  breathe  forth  my  own  last  breath  ! 

Abel.  My    father's    voice,    methinks  .  .  .  0  !    is    it 

thou  ?  .  .  . 

My  eyes  are  dim,  and  ill  I  see  .  .  .  Ah,  tell  me, 
Shall  I  again  behold  .  .  .  my  .  .  .  darling  mother  ?  .  .  . 

Adam.  My  son !  .  .  .  sad    day !  .  .  .  sad    sight !  .  .  .  How 

deep  and  large 

The  wound  with  which  his  guiltless  head  is  cloven ! 
Alas !  there  is  no  remedy.     My  son, 
Who  gave  thee  such  a  blow  ?  and  what  the  weapon  ?  .  .  . 
0  Heav'ns  !  Is't  not  Cain's  pickaxe  that  I  see 
Lying  all-bloody  there  ?  .  .  .  0  grief !  ()  madness ! 
And  is  it  possible  that  Cain  has  slain  thee  ? 
A  brother  kill  his  brother  ?     I  myself 
Will  arm,  with  thy  own  arms  ;  and  find  thee  out, 
And  with  my  own  hands  slay  thee.     0  thou  just 
Almighty  God,  didst  Thou  behold  this  crime, 
And  suffer  it  ?  breathes  still  the  murderer  ? 
Where  is  the  villain  ?  Didst  not  Thou,  great  God, 
Beneath  the  feet  of  such  a  monster  cause 
The  very  earth  to  gape  and  swallow  him 
In  its  profound  abyss  ?     Then,  'tis  Thy  will, 
Ah  yes !  that  by  my  hand  should  punish'd  be 
This  crime  irreparable :  'tis  Thy  will 
That  I  should  follow  on  the  bloody  track 
Of  that  base  villain  :  here  it  is  :  from  me, 
Thou  wicked  Cain,  shalt  thou  receive  thy  death .  .  . 
O  God !     But  leave  my  Abel  breathing  still  .  .  . 

Abel.  Father !  .  .  .  return,  return !  .  .  .  I  fain  would  tell 
thee  .  .  . 

Adam.  My  son,  but  how  could  Cain  . .  . 

Abel.  He  was  .  .  .  indeed  .  .  . 

1  Advances. 
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Beside  himself :  ...  it  was  not  he  ...  Moreover  .  .  . 

He  is  thy  son  ...  0  pardon  him,  ...  as  I  do  ... 
Adam.  Thou  only  art  my  son.     Devotion  true  ! 

0  Alyel !  my  own  image !  thou,  my  all ! . 

How  could  that  fierce  .  .  . 

Abel  Ah,  father !  .  .  .  tell  me  ...  truly ; 

Didst  thou  e'er  plan  ...  to  take  away  .  .  .  from  Cain,  .  .  . 

And  give  ...  to  me  .  .  .  some  mighty  good,  .  .  .  which  -lies 

Beyond  .  .  .  the  river  ? 

Adam.  What  dost  mean  ?  one  son 

Alone  I  deem'd  that  I  possess'd  in  both. 

Abel.  Deceived  .  .  .  was  Cain  then ;  .  .  .  this  he  said  to 
me  ... 

Ofttimes,  .  .  .  inflamed  with  rage  .  .  .  The  only  cause  .  . . 

Was  this  :  ...  he  had  ...  a  conflict  fierce  .  .  .  and  long  .  .  . 

Within  himself  ...  at  first ;  .  .  .  but . . .  then  .  .  .  o'ercome, 

He  struck  me  ...  and  then  fled  . . . — But  now  . . .  my  breath, 

Father,  ...  is  failing  .  .  .  Kiss  me  .  .  . 

Adam.  He  is  dying  .  .  . 

0  God !  .  .  .  He  dies. — Unhappy  father  !  How 

Has  that  last  sob  cut  off  at  once  his  voice 

And  life  as  well ! — Behold  thee,  then,  at  last, 

Death  terrible  and  cruel,  who  the  daughter 

Of  my  transgression  art !     0  ruthless  Death, 

Is,  then,  the  first  to  fall  before  thy  blows 

A  guileless  youth  like  this  ?     'Twas  me  the  first, 

And  me  alone,  whom  thou  shouldst  have  struck  down  .  .  . 

—What  shall  I  do  without  my  children  now  ? 

And  this  dear  lifeless  body,  how  can  I 

From  Eve  conceal  it  ?     Hide  from  her  the  truth  ? 

In  vain  :  but,  how  to  tell  her  ?     And,  then,  where, 

Where  bury  my  dear  Abel  ?     0  my  God  ! 

How  tear  myself  from  him  ?— But,  what  behold  I  ? 

Eve  is  approaching  me  with  weary  steps 

From  far  !     She  promised  me  that  she  would  wait 

Beyond  the  wood  for  me  ...  Alas  ! — But  I 

Must  meet  her  and  detain  her ;  such  a  sight 

Might  in  one  moment  kill  her  ...  How  I  tremble ! 

Already  she  has  seen  me,  and  makes  haste  .  .  . 
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SCENE  III. 

EVE    AND   ADAM.1 

Adam.  Why,  woman,  hast  thou  come  ?  'tis  not  allow'd 
Farther  to  go  :  return ;  return  at  once 
Unto  our  cottage ;  there  will  I  ere  long 
Rejoin  thee. 

Eve.  Heav'ns  !  what  see  I  ?  in  thy  face 

What  new  and  dreadful  trouble  do  I  see  ? 
Hast  thou  not  found  them  ? 

Adam.  No  :  but,  very  soon  .  .  . 

Do  thou  meanwhile  retrace  thy  steps,  I  pray  .  .  . 

Eve.  And  leave  thee  ?  .  .  .  And  my  children,  where  are 

they? 

But,  what  do  I  behold  ?  thy  vesture  stain'd 
With  quite  fresh  blood  ?  thy  hands,  too,  dyed  with  blood  j 
Alas  !  what  is't,  my  darling  Adam,  say ! 
Yet  on  thy  body  are  no  wounds  .  .  .  But,  what, 
What  is  the  blood  there  on  the  ground  ?  and  near  it 
Is  not  the  axe  of  Cain  ?  .  .  .  and  that  is  also 
All  soil'd  with  blood  ?  .  .  .  Ah,  leave  me ;  yes,  I  must, 
I  must  approach ;  to  see  .  .  . 

Adam.  I  pray  thee,  no  ... 

Eve.  In  vain .  .  . 

Adam.  0  Eve,  stop,  stop  !  on  no  account 

Shalt  thou  go  farther. 

Eve.2  But,  in  spite  of  thee, 

From  out  thine  eyes  a  very  stream  of  tears 
J  s  pouring !  .  .  .  I  must  see,  at  any  cost, 
The  reason  .  .  .  Ah,  I  see  it  now  !  .  .  .  there  lies 
My  darling  Abel  ...  0  unhappy  I !  .  .  . 
The  axe  .  .  .  the  blood  ...  I  understand  .  .  . 

Adam.  Alas ! 

We  have  no  sons. 

Eve.  Abel,  my  life  .  .  .  'Tis  vain 

To  hold  me  back  .  .  .  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Abel. 

Adam.  To  hold  her  is  impossible :  a  slight 
Relief  to  her  immense  maternal  sorrow  . . . 

Eve.  Adam,  has  God  the  murderer  not  punish'd  ? 

Adam.  O  impious  Cain !  in  vain  thy  flight ;  in  vain 
1  Running  to  meet  her.          2  Pushing  her  way  forward  a  little. 
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Wilt  thou  conceal  thyself.     Within  thy  ears 
(However  far  away  from  me  thou  art) 
Shall  ring  the  fearful  echo  of  my  threats. 
And  make  thy  bosom  tremble. 

Eve.  Abel,  Abel  .  .  . 

Alas,  he  hears  me  not ! .  .  .  — I  ever  told  thee, 
.That  I  discern'd  a  traitor's  mark,  yes,  traitor's, 
Between  Cain's  eyebrows. 

Adam.  Never  on  the  earth 

That  traitor  peace  shall  find,  security, 
Or  an  asylum. — Cain,  be  thou  accursed 
By  God,  as  thou  art  by  thy  father  cursed. 
Tremblingly  hide  thyself  amongst  the  caverns, 
Like  a  wild  shaggy  beast :  upon  a  few 
Vile  bitter  acorns  find  uncertainly 
Thy  meagre  fare ;  with  gall  all  intermingled  : 
May  fierce  remorse  for  ever  rend  thy  heart : 
Hateful  to  thee  the  sun ;  may  dreadful  ghosts 
Present  themselves  to  thee  throughout  each  night. 
Thus  mayst  thou  drag  along  thy  wretched  days 
In  one  long  death. — O  thou  Almighty  God, 
Do  Thou,  if  just  the  oath  which  I  have  sworn, 
Do  Thou  confirm  it,  with  divine  assent ! 

The  voice  of  God.1 

Left  to  thyself,  0  man,  thy  nature  see  !— 

Her  first  blood  earth  has  tasted,  shed  by  Cain ; 

Your  lamentations  just  are  heard  by  Me : 
The  dregs  of  ev'ry  horror  he  shall  drain, 

A  fierce  dread  warning  to  the  wicked  be.— 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  raise  your  eyes  again 

From  earthly  mire  to  your  Creator,  who 

A  fresh  and  happier  race  will  give  to  you. 

Eve.  Almighty  God,  0  give  me  Abel  back, 
Give  me  back  Abel  .  .  . 

Adam.  Woman,  we  may  weep, 

But  not  repine.     God  spoke  :  let  us  adore. 

Eve.  I  silently  adore,  on  Abel  prostrate.2 

1  Preceded  and  followed  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

2  Both  fall  prostrate  :  Adam,  with  his  face  on  the  earth  ;  Eve,  on  her 
dead  son. 


XXII. 

ALCESTIS  II. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

THE  characters  in  this  interesting  and  highly  classical 
play  (which  is  not  strictly  a  tragedy,  owing  to  its  happy 
denouement)  are  Pheres,  formerly  king  of  Thessaly,  who  had 
resigned  his  throne  in  his  lifetime  to  his  son  Admetus; 
Admetus  himself,  who  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  the  time 
the  play  commences ;  Alcestis  his  wife ;  Eumelus  his  son 
(who  only  utters  a  few  words) ;  Hercules ;  and  a  Chorus 
of  Thessalian  matrons. 

The  first  Act  opens  with  the  lamentations  of  Pheres  over 
his  son's  illness.  He  is  awaiting  a  reply  from  the  Delphic 
Oracle  to  the  enquiries  as  to  the  chances  of  Admetus's 
recovery.  Alcestis  enters  and  tells  him  that  Apollo  has 
granted  him  his  life,  but  her  unhappiness  shows  that  it 
has  only  been  obtained  on  sad  conditions.  She  at  length 
confesses,  not  only  that  a  member  of  his  family  must  die 
in  his  place,  but  that  she  has  already  taken  upon  herself, 
by  an  oath  that  cannot  be  broken,  to  be  the  victim.  Pheres 
is  in  despair,  and  urges  that  he  would  be  the  proper  one  to 
die ;  but  she  says  that  in  any  case  it  is  now  too  late,  and 
gives  reasons  why  she  had  thus  devoted  herself  rather 
than  let  him  or  either  of  her  own  children  be  sacrificed. 
She  announces  that  she  feels  the  fatal  fever  already  assail- 
ing her.  The  Chorus  next  are  seen,  offering  up  hymns 
to  Proserpine  to  spare  Admetus. 

In  the  second  Act,  Admetus  himself  enters,  suddenly 
restored  to  health,  and  in  search  of  Alcestis.  Pheres  joins 
him  and  rejoices  at  his  recovery;  but  Admetus  tells  him 
that  his  bodily  sickness  is  replaced  by  mental  malady, 
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which  is  distracting  him.  He  describes  to  his  father  a 
fearful  vision  that  he  had  just  had.  Apollo  first  appeared 
and  announced  his  cure,  and  he  was  starting  up  to  hasten 
to  find  his  wife,  when  Death  stood  before  him,  confessing 
that  Apollo  had  torn  his  "prey  from  her,  but  vowing  that 
in  revenge  she  would  make  Admetus  lead  a  life  of  intoler- 
able anguish.  Alcestis  then  comes,  and,  though  she 
addresses  him  in  words  of  joy,  her  face  and  features  show 
her  real  misery.  She  desires  to  be  alone  with  Admetus, 
and  she  then  discloses  to  him  the  dreadful  secret  of  her 
impending  death.  She  conjures  him  to  live  for  the  sake 
of  their  children  and  of  the  kingdom.  The  Act  closes 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  Chorus  and  their  supplica- 
tions to  Apollo. 

We  see  in  the  third  Act  the  dying  Alcestis  enter,  sup- 
ported by  her  maidens,  and  with  her  son  Eumelus  and  her 
daughter,  and  also  the  Chorus.  Admetus  stands  apart. 
She  lies  down  to  die.  The  boy  vainly  tries  to  rouse  his 
father  from,  his  misery.  He  addresses  his  wife  alternately 
in  angry  and  loving  accents,  and  then  rushes  off,  intending 
to  kill  himself.  They  stop  him  and  bring  him  to  the  couch 
of  Alcestis.  She  once  more  insists  on  his  living  for  the 
children's  sake.  Pheres  comes  and  adds  his  entreaties. 
Admetus  reproaches  his  father  for  being  the  cause  of 
Alcestis's  death,  first  by  sending  to  consult  the  Oracle,  and 
then  by  letting  Alcestis  take  his  place  as  the  victim. 
Pheres  shows  that  she  had  anticipated  him  by  intercepting 
the  Oracle's  answer,  and  that, he  himself  only  cared  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  his  aged  wife.  Admetus  is  full  of  remorse. 
Alcestis  takes  a  fond  farewell  of  them  all,  and  death 
gradually  steals  over  her,  whilst  the  Chorus,  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  surrounding  the  husband  and  wife  respec- 
tively, breathe  their  alternate  hymns. 

The  fourth  Act  commences  with  the  entrance  of  Hercules 
on  the  scene  of  sorrow,  just  as  Alcestis  is  expiring.  He 
announces  that,  having  heard  of  the  illness  of  his  old 
friend  Admetus  (he  having  formerly  been  the  guest  of 
Pheres  and  Admetus),  he  has  come  to  see  how  he  is.  The 
Chorus  of  Alcestis  tell  him  of  his  recovery  and  the  sacrifice 
of  Alces-tis  in  his  place.  He  desires  them  to  carry  the  yet 
breathing  body  in  haste  and  secretly  to  the  Temple,  and 
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place  it  in  charge  of  the  prophetess,  returning  themselves 
directly.  He  then  rouses  Admetus  from  his  lethargy,  and 
tells  him  not  to  despair,  and  departs,  promising  soon  to 
come  back.  Admetus  somewhat  revives,  and  takes  his 
children  to  look  once  more  on  the  form  of  Alcestis,  but 
finds  that  she  has  disappeared,  as  well  as  her  half  of  the 
Chorus.  Admetus  believes  her  to  be  dead;  her  Chorus 
re-enter,  and  he  charges  them  with  removing  the  corpse. 
He  takes  a  despairing  leave  of  his  children  and  announces 
his  intention  of  starving  himself  to  death.  He  confirms 
this  by  an  oath  which  can  no  more  be  broken  than  Alcestis 
herself  can  return  back  to  life.  The  Chorus  sing  a  hymn 
to  Jupiter  and  Hercules. 

The  last  Act  discloses  Admetus  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Proserpine's  statue.  Pheres  and  his  grandchildren  are 
there,  and  also  the  Chorus.  Hercules  enters,  leading  a 
veiled  woman,  whom  he  leaves  on  one  side.  The  Chorus 
tell  him  of  the  oath  of  Admetus.  The  latter  asks  him  to 
bring  back  the  dead  body  of  his  spouse.  Hercules  tells 
him  that  he  has  brought  a  new  wife  to  take  her  place, 
possessed  of  every  imaginable  grace  and  virtue.  Admetus 
reproaches  him  for  his  cruelty,  but  at  last  Hercules  re- 
stores to  him  his  living  wife  in  the  person  of  the  veiled 
figure,  and  assures  him  that  he  is  now  fully  relieved  from 
his  oath.  The  curtain  falls  amidst  their  universal  hap- 
piness. 

Sismondi  says  that  Alcestis  does  not  resemble  any  of 
Alfieri's  other  tragedies.  "  Conjugal  tenderness  is  beauti- 
fully painted  in  it,  and  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
powers  and  of  the  Chorus,  together  with  a  happy  termina- 
tion, give  it  quite  a  different  character."  In  its  broad 
outlines  this  play  resembles  Euripides'  beautiful  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  which  Alfieri  also  translated,  thus 
leading  him  to  call  his  own  work  Alcestis  II.  for  the  sake 
of  distinction.  Both  commemorate  the  tender  conjugal 
affection  of  the  heroine,  as  spoken  of  by  Milton  in  his 
famous  sonnet  '  On  his  deceased  wife.' 

"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 

Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint." 
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In  Alfieri's  version,  however,  Alcestis  had  not  actually 
crossed  the  Stygian  stream. 

This  play  is  especially  interesting,  as  being  the  latest  in 
date  of  Alfieri's  tragedies,  it  having  been  finally  completed 
by  him  in  September  1799,  or  only  four  years  before  his 
death,  when  he  was  in  the  maturity  of  his  faculties,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  lately  acquired  mastery  of  the  Greek 
language.  Both  in  his  Life  and  in  a  long  Elucidation 
(Schiarimento)  accompanying  the  work  itself,  he  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  worked 
simultaneously  at  the  two  Alcestis's,  which  he  meant 
to  be  inseparable,  as  is  seen  by  the  Dedication  to  the 
Countess  of  Albany  herewith  given.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Alfieri's  Alcestis  takes  a  part  in  the  dialogue  after  she  is 
restored  to  life,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides.  Schlegel  praises  Euripides  highly  for  this,  as 
showing  his  unwillingness  to  draw  aside  the  mysterious 
veil  which  shrouds  the  condition  of  the  dead.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  story  of  Alcestis's  return  to  life  is 
supposed  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  to  mean  that  she 
was  cured  of  a  dangerous  illness  by  a  physician  named 
Hercules  (see  Palaephatus,  De  incredib.  41 ;  Plut.  Amator. 
761). 

Alfieri  wrote  in  1796 :  "  If  I  had  not  sworn  to  myself 
never  to  write  another  tragedy  "  (see  his  lines  at  the  end 
of  The  Second  Brutus),  "  the  reading  of  the  Alcestis  of  Eu- 
ripides has  so  touched  and  inflamed  me,  that  I  should  set 
vigorously  to  work,  after  closing  Euripides,  to  sketch  out 
a  new  Alcestis,  in  which  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the 
good  in  the  Greek,  increasing  it  where  possible,  and  dis- 
card all  the  laughable  matter,  of  which  there  is  not  a  little 
in  the  text."  He  afterwards  speaks  of  the  tears,  sobs,  and 
sighs,  with  which  he  wrote  the  work.  In  the  Schiarimento 
he  gives  an  amusing  address  made  to  him.  in  his  sleep  by 
a  bust  of  Euripides  in  his  room,  ordering  him  to  keep 
inseparably  united  together  the  two  versions  of  Alcestis, 
his  own  being  pretended  to  be  an  alternative  version  by 
the  great  Greek  poet  himself. 


DEDICATION 

TO  THE  NOBLE  LADY 

THE  COUNTESS  LOUISA  STOLBERG 
OF  ALBANY.1 


LADY,  two  lustres  perfected  are  now, 

Since  on  my  tragic  flights  I  placed  a  rein, 
And,  at  Apollo's  feet,  with  solemn  vow, 

My  dagger  and  my  buskin  laid  again. 
To  my  frail  bark,  when  I  wrote  MYRRHA,  thou 

Didst,  with  thy  name,  propitious  rigging  deign 
To  give ;  the  dedication,  then,  allow 

Of  these  the  fruits  of  my  maturer  vein. 
The  two  Alcestis'  mirrors  aW3  l)f  linse"":" 

Adapted  from  the  Greek  to  Tuscan  ear, 
To  thee  inscribed,  my  last  gift  they  shall  be. 

If  Time  will  only  check  his  swift  career, 
Mine  is  the  good  Phersean's  destiny, 

If  in  Admetus'  portrait  mine  appear. 

FLORENCE,  December  1798. 


1  This  sonnet  is  placed  in  the  MSS.  before  the  poet's  two  versions  of 
Alcestis.     See  also  the  dedication  of  Myrrha. 
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ALCESTIS  II. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

PHERES.  HERCULES. 

ADMETTTS.  Chorus  of  Thessalian  Matrons. 

ALCESTIS.  DAUGHTER  OF  ADMETUS.  \    These  do 

EUMELUS.  MAIDENS  OF  ALCESTIS.     /  not  speak. 


SCENE.— The  Palace  of  Pheres  in  Pherae,  the  Capital  of 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

PHERES. 

PJier.  Unhappy  father,  thou  dost  trembling  stand 
In  fearful  anguish,  and  half  dead,  expecting 
The  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
Irrevocably  clear  'twill  make  to  thee, 
If  in  Fate's  book  'tis  written  down  that  thou 
Must  be  deprived  of  thy  adored  Adrnetus, 
Thy  only  son. — Thou  sov'reign  Deity 
Of  Cirrha,  0  thou  merciful  Apollo, 
If  thou  with  thy  divinity  didst  deign 
Happy  to  make  my  palace,  in  whose  bounds 
Our  flocks  once  had  thee  as  their  unknown  shepherd  ; 
If  in  so  many  ways  with  thy  great  favor 
It  pleased  thee  then  to  honor  me,  as  thy 
Unworthy  host ;  give  back,  restored  to  health, 
To  a  declining  father  his  dear  son, 
"Who  in  the  very  flow'r  of  life  now  pines 

2  M  2 
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Upon  the  border  of  the  darksome  tomb  ! — 

No  more  repose  I  find,  or  peace.     To  swell 

My  grief,  I  cannot  venture  to  exhale 

Into  the  breast  of  my  dear  aged  consort 

All  my  deep  woes :  I  with  one  blow  should  sever 

The  feeble  thread  of  her  existence,  dared  I 

Unveil  to  her  the  fast  approaching  end 

Of  him  our  only  son.     By  weight  of  years 

Borne  down,  she  never  places  now  her  foot 

Outside  her  royal  rooms  :  so  hitherto 

The  sorrow  that  oppresses  all  Pherae 

To  her  remains  unknown.     But  she  must  know  it ! 

Thou  only,  noble  and  beloved  companion 

Of  all  my  days,  attachest  me  to  life ! 

Were  I  not  needful  for  thy  life,  I  straightway 

Should  pray  the  Deities  for  death,  to  save 

Admetus  dear  from  Pluto  .  .  .  But,  what  see  I  ? 

Alcestis  hastens  hither !     Is  she  first 

To  learn  the  answer  of  the  oracle  ? 

SCENE  II. 

ALCESTIS,   PHERES. 

Ale.  Dry  up,  O  monarch,  thy  paternal  tears  : 
Thou  wilt  not  now  be  call'd  upon  to  mourn 
The  death  of  thy  dear  son. 

Pher.  What  do  I  hear ! 

0  joy !     Has  then  Apollo  ?  ...  Is  there  hope  ?  .  .  . 
Ale.  Yes,  hope  to  thee,  from  the  prophetic  cave : 

1  would  not  yield  the  honor  of  such  news 
To  any  other ;  'twas  my  lips  alone 
That  should  inform  thee. 

Pher.  Tell  me  :  will  my  son 

Eemain  alive? 

Ale.  For  thee,  he  will  remain 

Alive  :  of  this  I'm  sure.     Apollo  says  so  ; 
Alcestis  this  repeats  and  swears. 

Pher.  0  joy  ! 

Thy  spouse  alive !  .  .  . 

Ale.  "Pis  not  sufficient  reason 

Why  joy  should  rise  again  to-day  inside 
These  sorrowing  walls. 
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PTier.  What?  can  there  weeping  be, 

Admetus  having  ris'n  again  ?     Great  Heavens  ! 
Thou,  who  so  dearly  lov'st  him,  of  his  safety 
Hearing,  and  bringing  the  glad  news  thyself 
To  a  despairing  father,  hast  thy  cheeks 
Dyed  as  with  death  ?  and  to  the  sudden  flash 
Of  a  half  joy  on  thy  ingenuous  brow, 
Quickly  succeeds,  behind  a  darksome  veil, 
A  troubled  silence  ?     Speak !  .  .  . 

Ale.  The  Deities 

Themselves  are  subject  to  unchanging  laws  ; 
And  never  venture  to  infringe  the  dread 
Decrees  of  Destiny.     The  Deities 
Gave  thee  not  little,  when  they  gave  Admetus. 

Pher.  Woman,  thy  look  and  acts,  more  than  thy  words, 
Fill  me  with  dread.     Alas  !  explain  the  terms, 
The  terms,  whose  sad  conditions  make  the  life 
Of  thy  adored  Admetus  of  bad  omen 
To  us,  and  also  to  thyself. 

Ale.  0  father, 

If  the  dark  secret  could  remain  unknown 
To  thee,  if  'twere  not  told  thee,  I  were  silent 
Till  the  fulfilment  of  the  sacrifice : 
But  thou,  alas  !  must  hear  it ;  hear  it  then 
From  me. 

Pher.      Thou  mak'st  a  cruel  piercing  chill 
Pervade  my  ev'ry  fibre  :  I  not  only 
A  father  am  :  but  many  mix'd  affections 
Contend  within  my  heart :  thou  excellent 
Daughter-in-law,  I  love  thee  more  than  daughter ; 
I  love  thy  children,  my  grandchildren  dear, 
Their  grandsire's  vast  delight  and  hope :  and  still, 
After  ten  lustres,  burns  within  my  heart, 
Pure  and  unchanged,  my  old  and  loving  flame 
For  my  inseparable  consort  dear. 
Think,  then,  in  what  heart-rending  agony 
I  stand,  thy  words  expecting ;  well  I  see, 
Ah,  well  I  see  that  some  of  my  own  blood 
Will  suffer  from  the  fatal  augury. 

Ale.  Death  of  her  rights  to  rob,  e'en  the  Immortals 
No  pow'r  possess.     She,  with  her  crooked  hands, 
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Already  stood,  in  act  to  seize  Admetus, 

Victim  renown'd  :  Admetus,  only  heir 

To  Thessaly's  fair  kingdom  :  in  the  vigor 

Of  his  full  manly  age ;  supremely  happy 

Here  in  the  palace  ;  by  his  noble  parents, 

His  subjects,  and  the  neighboring  states  adored, 

And  venerated :  and,  I  need  not  say, 

By  his  beloved  Alcestis :  such  a  prey 

Insatiable  Death  already  deem'd 

She  held ;  Apollo  now  has  seized  upon  it  ; 

Another  (not  his  peer,  he  has  no  peer), 

She  in  his  place  must  have :  this  other  prey 

Must  be  of  his  own  blood,  or  joined  to  him 

By  close  adherence ;  and  to  Orcus  go, 

In  free  exchange  for  the  restored  Admetus. 

Behold  the  terms  on  which  he's  saved. 

Pher.  What  hear  I? 

Unhappy  family !  what  victim  ?  .  .  .  who 
Will  now  suffice?  .  .  . 

Ale.  The  sad  exchange,  0  father, 

Is  made  already.     Ready  is  the  prey ; 
Not  all-unworthy  of  the  saved  Admetus. 
0  mighty  Goddess  of  Avernus,  thou, 
Whose  sacred  image  rises  on  this  threshold, 
Wilt  not  disdain  this  victim. 

Pher.  What!  prepared 

The  victim  is !  great  Heav'ns !  and  of  our  blood ! 
And  thou  didst  in  my  presence  say,  0  woman, 
That  I  should  now  dry  up  my  tears  ?  .  .  . 

Ale.  I  said  so ; 

Again  I  say  it ;  thou  shalt  not  have  cause 
To  mourn  thy  son ;  nor  I  to  mourn  my  husband. 
Admetus  safe,  no  other  lamentation 
Can  here  be  heard,  at  all  to  equal  that 
His  death  would  have  call'd  forth.    By  some  laments, 
But  short,  and  mingled  likewise  with  some  joy, 
The  victim  for  Admetus'  life  exchanged 
Will  honor'd  be.     The  prey  vow'd  willingly, 
And  by  an  oath  that  never  can  be  broken, 
To  the  infernal  Gods  is 1 ! 

Pher.  Great  Heav'ns ! 
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What  hast  thou  done  ?  didst  think  upon  such  terms 

To  save  thy  poor  Admetus  ?    Can  he  live 

Without  thee  ?  of  his  very  eyes  art  thou 

The  light :  thou  art  his  soul ;  thou'rt  more  beloved 

By  him  than  even  his  loved  parents  are ; 

Thou  art  more  dear  to  him  than  his  own  children ; 

More  dear  to  him  than  self.     Ah,  no !    It  must  not, 

It  must  not  be  !    Alcestis,  in  the  prime 

Of  beauty  first  to  perish,  then  to  kill 

Not  only  thy  own  spouse,  but  all  of  us 

Who  love  thee  as  a  daughter  ?    Void  the  palace, 

The  kingdom  void,  when  thou  art  not.    Hast  thought,  too, 

Of  thy  two  tender  children  ?    What  will  they 

Without  thee  do  ?    Thou  mayst,  with  other  heirs, 

Make  joyful  all  the  land  of  Thessaly  : 

Thou  art  the  fount  of  each  domestic  joy, 

Thou  of  Admetus  art  the  true  and  first 

And  only  life.     Thou  shalt  not  die,  I  swear  it, 

As  long  as  I  can  die.     My  head  it  is, 

Which  silently  the  oracle  demands. 

Yes,  I  it  is,  a  frail  and  dried-up  trunk, 

Whose  duty  is  to  die  for  my  dear  son. 

My  many  years,  my  hopes  for  ever  dead, 

My  finish'd  race,  the  pity  of  a  father, 

My  pity,  intermix'd  with  wonderment, 

For  a  young  woman,  with  celestial  gifts 

So  richly  deck'd ;  all  these  combined  have  sculptured 

In  adamant  my  death.     Yes,  thou  must  live ! 

Pheres  commands  it ;  never  shall  the  love 

Of  a  young  wife  be  suffer'd  to  outvie 

The  gen'rous  love  of  a  fond  ancient  father. 

Ale.  Thy  soul  sublime,  and  thy  immense  and  true 
Affection  as  a  father,  well  I  knew : 
And  therefore  I  anticipated  them. 
But,  Pheres,  if  I  lent  a  silent  ear 
To  all  thy  words,  thou  in  thy  turn  art  bound 
To  listen  to  my  speech  in  perfect  silence ;  ^ 
Fully  convinced  thou  soon  wilt  be,  and  vainly 
Wilt  seek  to  combat  me. 

PJier.  What  canst  thou  say  ? 

What  can  I  hear  ?  'tis  true  I  wish  to  save 
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Admetus :  with  thyself  thou'lt  lose  him  :  I 
Haste  to  the  altars  .  .  . 

Ale.  Stop  !  thou  art  too  late. 

Already  Proserpine  in  her  deep  realms 
Has  heard  my  fearful  oath ;  already  she 
Indissolubly  has  accepted  it. 
Fully  assured  am  I  that  I  must  die, 
And  nothing  now  can  change  my  fate.    Do  thou 
Attend  to  what  I  say ;  and  give  consent, 
Like  a  true  father,  to  my  firm  resolve. 
It  was  not  female  levity,  nor  any 
Vain  love  of  glory  which  impell'd  me :  'twas 
Eeasons  invincible.     Now  list.     Still  more 
Than  dear,  yes  sacred,  is  Admetus'  blood 
To  me :  his  father,  mother,  and  his  children, 
'Tis  these  that  constitute  Admetus'  blood : 
Now,  which  of  these,  instead  of  him,  would  Death 
Take  as  her  prey  ?  dost  think  his  son  perchance  ? 
He  has  not  yet  fulfill'd  two  lustres ;  though 
In  daring  wanting  not,  his  tender  years 
Allow  him  not  to  wish  himself  for  death 
Spontaneously :  and  if  they  did,  could  I, 
His  mother,  bear  it  in  my  only  son  ? 
Still  more  'twould  be  so  with  my  younger  daughter. 
The  aged,  ever-suff'ring  mother's  left; 
The  mirror  of  each  lofty  matron's  virtue ; 
Eeady,  (I'm  sure)  did  she  but  know,  herself 
In  her  son's  place  to  give  to  Styx  as  victim  : 
But,  tell  me,  thou  who  liv'st  in  her  alone, 
Would  not  thy  life  be  instantly  cut  off 
Were  hers  to  end  ?    Therefore  on  thee  alone 
Perforce  had  fall'n  the  terrible  exchange, 
If  thou  hadst  been  the  first  the  Deity's 
Dreadful  response  to  hear.     So  'twas  my  care 
To  be  the  first  to  hear  it ;  I,  who  came 
A  stranger  to  this  palace ;  a  kind  Fate 
Has  suffer'd  me  to  be  the  one  to  save 
The  whole  of  this  most  precious  stock  at  once. 

Pher.  Thou  mak'st  me  weep :  with  wonderment  immense 
My  soul  thou  fillest,  and  my  very  heart 
In  pieces  thou  dost  rend*    Great  Heav'ns !  .  . . 
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Ale.  Yes,  weep 

Over  my  fate ;  but,  father,  thou  canst  not, 
And  oughtest  not  to  blame  my  high  resolve. 
The  more  my  death  may  cost  me,  the  more  worthy 
Admetus  to  redeem  am  I ;  to  Pluto 
I  go  approved  the  more.     The  will  of  Heaven 
Was  this  most  surely :  I  assume  the  care 
Of  proving  it  to  my  Admetus'  self. 
Already  see  I  his  despairing  grief, 
But  fear  not  to  confront  it.     Heav'n  will  give  me 
Sufficient  strength :  most  palpable  will  I 
My  reasons  make  ;  I  hope  to  prove  to  him 
That  his  pure  conjugal  and  mighty  love, 
If  I  possess'd  it,  was  by  me  deserved. 
To  yield  to  Fate  is  needful :  but  to  bow, 
And  not  to  let  the  mind  be  crush'd,  the  noble 
Distinguishes  from  those  of  vulgar  birth. 
He  in  my  courage  must  redouble  his  : 
Him  have  I  saved  with  parents  and  with  children ; 
Alive,  he  loved  me :  dead,  he'll  honor  me. 

Pher.  Dumb  I  remain,  struck  down  to  earth :  I  feel 
Within  my  breast  a  noble  envy,  grief, 
And  a  hard  shame  that's  insupportable. 
I'll  do  ... 

Ale.         Do  what  may  keep  my  memory 
Here  sacred,  and  assist  me  in  my  plans, 
As  thou  shouldst  do.     Thou  oughtst  to  save  thy  son, 
And  I  my  husband :  this  of  both  of  us 
The  lofty  duty  is,  the  sole.     And  now  once  more 
The  fatal  vow  I  in  thy  presence  swear  .  .  . 
It  moves  to  its  fulfilment  .  .  .  Yes,  already 
I  feel  its  sad  effects.     A  fierce  and  burning 
Fever  now  penetrates  my  mortal  frame. 
Doubt  there  is  none  :  my  vows  has  Pluto  heard, 
And  bids  me  come ;  Admetus  now  is  saved. 

Pher.  To  him  I'll  hasten ;  he  perchance  .  .  . 

Ale.  To  him 

No  one  can  go  before  me :  I  already 
Have  made  access  to  him  impossible. 
'Tis  I  must  cure  him,  and  inform  him  of  it ; 
And  no  one  else.     And  thou,  who  so  dost  love 
Thy  noble  consort,  hasten  to  her  side, 
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And  the  glad  tidings  of  thy  risen  son, 
Although  she  knew  not  he  was  sick  to  death, 
To  her  convey. 

Pher.  We  wretched  .  .  . 

Ale.  Happy  ones, 

Who  find  again  a  son  already  lost. 
Go  then,  I  pray :  in  vain  thine  opposition ; 
I'm  more  than  woman  now.     All  fear  be  mute ! 
I  of  Admetus  am  the  saviour :  so 
Let  all  obey  me  here. — Ye  honor'd  matrons 
Of  Pherae,  haste,  and  leave  the  palace  walls, 
And  straight  prepare  a  solemn  sacrifice 
In  honor  of  great  Proserpine  :  and  sing 
The  proper  hymn  to  that  dread  Deity, 
Rearing  the  altar  at  the  very  foot 
Of  her  proud  image  :  soon  will  I  return 
To  finish  here  the  solemn  rite,  0  women. 


SCENE  III. 

CHORDS,    PHERES. 

Pher.  What  courage !  O  what  virtue ! . . .  What  unknown 
Conjugal  love  !  .  .  .  Unfortunate  Admetus, 
If  at  this  price  alone  'tis  thine  to  live ! 

SCENE  IV. 

CHORUS. 
Strophe. 
0  Goddess  of  Avernus  dread,  attend 

With  kindness  to  our  vows  to  thee  ; 

If  it  indeed  may  be 
That  living  voice  of  mortal  prayer  can  wend 

Beyond  sad  Acheron's  ill-fated  shore, 
And  down  to  thy  dark  realms  descend : 

With  eyes  with  bitter  weeping  teeming  o'er, 
And  trembling  at  Admetus'  peril  all, 

Thy  Deity  with  rev'rence  we  implore, 
That  thou  wilt  kindly  deign  to  call 

On  never-sated,  greedy  Death  to  spare 

A  man  so  loved,  of  piety  so  rare. 
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Antistrophe. 
Sole  stay  of  his  declining  parents  he ; 

And  'tis  most  probable  that  they, 

To  helpless  grief  a  prey, 
Swept  from  the  book  of  living  men  would  be  : 

Admetus,  hope  of  Thessaly's  fair  land, 
Who  would  with  him  extinguish'd  see 

Her  happy  state,  and  at  one  blow  unmann'd 
That  pow'r  in  which  she  now  securely  lies ; 

Unless  he  first  have  train'd,  to  her  command, 
His  children  in  sagacious  wise : 

Yes,  indispensable  is  his  control ; 

He  and  Alcestis  have  two  frames,  one  soul. 

Epode. 

If  thou  near  Etna's  billowy  strand  one  day 
Wert  taken,  and  thy  captor  did  not  seem 
Hateful  to  thee,  nor  didst  thou  deem 
Bitter  the  tenor  of  his  ardent  vows  ; 
Thou  whose  compassion  others'  woes  arouse, 
Whose  heart  aifection  conjugal  doth  sway, 

Of  this  fond  loving  and  re-loved  spouse, 
Goddess,  destroy  not  now  the  bliss,  we  pray ! 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

CHORUS,  ADMETUS. 

Chorus.  What  see  I  ?  can  it  be  ?  Admetus  comes 
Hither  with  happy,  free  and  lightsome  step  ! 
Just  now  he  stood  at  death's  own  door,  and  yet 
Is  here  so  soon  ?  .  .  .  Admetus,  may  we  trust 
Our  eyes  ? 

Adm.       Yes,  women,  so  it  is  !  made  whole 
Am  I  in  body  in  one  single  moment ; 
But  not  in  mind. 

Chorus.  What  is  the  matter  ?  why 

Dost  turn  thy  looks  around  in  troubled  fashion  ? 
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Adm.  0  tell  me,  where  is  my  divine  Alcestis  ? 
I  seek  her  ev'rywhere  in  vain. 

Chorus.  Just  now, 

Upon  this  sacred  threshold  of  the  palace, 
She  with  loud  voice  invited  us ;  and  then 
Commanded  us  to  sing  our  hymns  devout  .  .  . 

Adm.  To  Proserpine  ? 

Chorus.  Yes.    She  meanwhile  directed 

Her  footsteps  tow'rds  her  chamber  actively  ; 
Preparing  for  the  sacrifice  perchance, 
Which  she  enjoin'd  us  to  make  ready  here. 

Adm.  Go  quickly  on  her  traces  ;  go  :  it  may  be 
That  in  Apollo's  chapel  she  devoutly 
The  due  ablutions  is  performing  now  : 
Ah,  find  her  then,  and  let  her  hear  from  you 
That  I  am  whole,  although  with  trembling  fill'd, 
And,  at  this  fatal  Goddess'  feet  bow'd  down, 
Await  her  here. 

SCENE  II. 

ADMETUS. 

Adm.  Alas  !  for  whom  did  she 

Bid  them  prepare  a  sacrifice  ? — Ah,  hear  me, 
Avernus'  potent  Goddess ;  thou,  who  erst 
Didst  summon  me  in  fearful  tones,  as  one 
Who  was  thy  certain  victim ;  quickly  now, 
If  it  so  be  that  that  late  horrid  vision 
Which  came  to  me  is  a  reality, 
Quickly  take  back  again  my  feeble  frame. 
Upon  such  terms  I  cannot  live.     Behold, 
I  bow  before  thy  image,  with  black  crowns 
Of  fun'ral  cypresses  adorn'd  so  fitly  : 
Invoking  thee,  and  praying  thee  to  give  me 
Sooner  a  thousand  deaths,  than  let  me  see 
That  vision  e'er  fulfill'd. 

SCENE  III. 

PHERES,    ADMETUS. 

Pher.  I  to  this  threshold 

Of  my  beloved  son  return  once  more, 
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Anxious  and  trembling :  yet  I  cannot  bear 
Long  to  be  absent  from  it.     Those  wild  words 
Wretched  Alcestis  utter'd,  leave  me  not 
One  moment  of  repose.     I  will  at  least 
Find  out  with  my  own  eyes,  if  risen  yet 
From  off  his  wearisome  and  fatal  couch 
Admetus  is. 

Adm.1         Admetus?     Who  doth  call  me ? 
What  see  I  ?     Heav'ns  !  thou,  father  ? 

Pher.  Heav'n  be  praised ! 

Thy  full  recovery  at  least  is  true : 
The  instantaneous  manner  of  thy  cure 
Prodigious  also  is.     0  my  sweet  son, 
My  only  son,  thee  I  embrace  once  more 
Restored  at  length !  and  once  again  may  I 
In  thee  repose  my  ev'ry  hope,  the  hope 
Of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  hope  of  all. 

Adm.  Why  speakest  thou  of  hope  ?  Ah,  no  !  Thou  see'st 

me 

Restored  in  looks  perchance,  but  more  unhappy 
A  thousand  times  than  in  the  lap  of  death, 
As  I  so  lately  stood.     A  dreadful  fear, 
Surely  not  natural,  has  on  me  seized, 

0  father :  and  my  ev'ry  step,  my  words, 
My  thoughts,  my  terrors,  my  astonish'd  soul 
All  agitated,  and  my  sighs  profound ; 

All  this  (thou  see'st  it  well)  points  out  the  change 
Of  that  foul  mortal  illness  of  the  body 
Into  a  new,  and  far  more  horrible 
Sickness  of  mind. 

Pher.  I  scarcely  can  refrain 

From  weeping. — Ah,  my  son  ;  thou  then  hast  seen 
Alcestis,  and  from  her  hast  learnt  .  .  . 

Adm.  As  yet 

1  have  not  seen  her,  since  I've  gazed  again, 
With  eyes  no  longer  glazed  in  death,  upon 
The  sun's  fair  light.     Each  corner  of  the  palace 
I  search'd  as  soon  as  I  had  risen,  hoping 

To  find  her,  but  in  vain :  at  length  I  sent 
Her  faithful  matrons,  whom  I  met  with  here, 
1  Raising  his  head  from  the  ground. 
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To  search  for  her  within  ;  here  I  meanwhile 
Am  waiting  for  her.     Ah,  how  many  things 
Have  I  to  tell  to  thee,  Alcestis  dear, 
All  tremblingly !  in  thy  celestial  heart 
Relief  from  all  my  passions  shall  I  find : 
'Tis  thou  alone  who  canst  (if  any  may) 
To  calm  restore  my  troubled  spirits. 

Pher.  Heavens ! 

Fnhappy  son  !  .  .  .  0  hear  me  !  do  thy  best 
Some  slight  amount  of  quiet  to  restore, 
Before  thou  see'st  her,  to  thy  still  infirm 
And  agitated  senses.     When  we're  sick, 
We  scarce  can  comprehend  a  sudden,  full 
Return  to  health :  thy  raving  probably 
Comes  from  the  long  and  sadly  fever'd  fibres 
Of  an  excited  brain. 

Adm.  Would  it  were  true, 

0  father  !  but  within  my  body  ne'er 

Dwelt  there  a  more  complete  and  perfect  health, 
Than  that  which  dwells  there  now  :  I  feel  within  me 
Each  pow'r  of  thought  in  as  entire  perfection, 
As  I  have  ever  felt  them.     No,  dear  father, 

1  do  not  rave  indeed  :  but  that  quick  manner 
In  which  I  rose  again,  and  then  the  vision, 
So  palpable  and  dread,  which  shortly  follow'd, 
Would  have  disturbance  brought  to  ev'ry  soul, 
However  sound  and  fearless. — Yes,  immersed, 
As  thou  dost  know,  in  mortal  lethargy, 

But  a  few  hours  ago  I  lay.     My  eyes, 

Heavy  with  Stygian  clouds,  could  see  no  more  : 

My  mind  was  shaded  o'er,  well-nigh  destroy'd 

Were  all  my  senses,;  whereabouts  I  was, 

Or  amongst  whom,  I  knew  not.     P'rhaps,  just  then, 

My  loving  wife  and  my  attendants  faithful 

Had  left  me  for  a  little  while,  wrapt  up 

In  seeming  sleep,  and  I  remain'd  alone : 

At  least  I  think  so  ;  for,  when  I  arose, 

I  found  no  being  by  my  side.     Meanwhile 

I  lay  'tween  non-existence  and  existence, 

When,  far  more  burning  than  an  earthly  flame, 

A  sudden  ray  shot  through  me,  and  compell'd 
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My  eyes  to  open.     Lo,  the  sov'reign  God, 

Apollo,  whom  we  once  found  so  propitious, 

That  day  when  he  consented  in  this  palace 

To  show  himself,  no  more  as  mortal  shepherd, 

But  plainly  as  a  glorious  Deity  : 

So  seem'd  he  now ;  in  majesty  divine 

Approach'd  he  near  my  bed,  and  with  a  light 

Celestial  gesture  'neath  my  nostrils  held 

A  gentle  remedy  of  mighty  power, 

Miraculous,  sweet-scented,  and  life-giving ; 

At  the  same  time  he  over  me  extended 

His  kind  right  hand  and  cried :  "  Admetus,  rise : 

"  Thy  parents'  prayers  and  those  of  thy  rare  spouse 

"  Are  heard :  now,  live." — His  words,  the  deed  itself, 

My  cure,  his  disappearance,  all  were  one. 

Straight  leap'd  I  from  the  bed  :  full  of  great  joy, 

Which  took  away  my  voice,  I  bow'd  before 

The  God,  who  left  behind  him  as  he  went 

A  splendid  track  of  his  immortal  light, 

Which  rose  up  high  in  air.     Then,  the  first  thought 

Which  sprang  up  in  my  heart  was  to  embrace 

My  dear  Alcestis ;  for  to  me  no  joy, 

Which  I  may  straightway  not  divide  with  her, 

Can  be  a  joy. 

Pher.    '         Sacred  Apollo  !    Thou 
Sov'reign  protector  and  true  Deity  ! 
The  lofty  promises  I  well  remember, 
Which  thou  at  parting  madest  us. 

Adm.  But,  father, 

The  whole  as  yet  thou  hast  not  heard :  suspend 
Thy  votive  prayers  awhile. — I  turn'd  me  round 
Quickly,  that  I  might  go  to  seek  my  spouse  ; 
When  lo,  in  front  of  me,  upon  the  threshold 
Appear'd  there,  in  a  form  of  terror,  Death. 
Over  my  head  her  dreadful  cutting  scythe 
Three  times  or  four  at  least  she  threat'ningly 
Did  brandish  ;  then,  she  cried  in  angry  voice 
Of  thunder :  "  0  Admetus !    0  Admetus ! 
"  A  God  too  pow'rful  now  has  stolen  thee 
"  Away  from  my  unerring  scythe  awhile ; 
"  But  do  not  think  to  carry  off  the  palm 
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'  With  joy  from  me.     Yes,  thou  shalt  live  indeed  : 

*  Vainly  doth  Phoebus  try  to  break  the  laws 

*  Of  changeless  Destiny :  yes,  thou  shalt  live ; 

'  But  in  such  anguish,  that  thou'lt  wish  that  thou 
'  Never  wert  born :  a  thousand  times  a  day 
'  Thou  wilt  invoke  me,  who  will  deaf  remain 

*  To  all  thy  prayers,  as  thou  wert  deaf  just  now, 
'  Willing  Apollo,  to  my  menaces." — 

She  spake :  and  round  me  spread  a  sudden  storm 

Of  darkest  mist,  and  I  was  left  half-dead, 

And  weeping  bitterly.     I  slowly  groped 

My  way  along,  that  I  might  find  the  road 

Out  of  the  palace :  then,  as  if  pursued, 

I  hasten'd  wildly  on,  I  knew  not  whither, 

Calling  Alcestis  ;  but  she  heard  me  not. 

Here  found  I  women ;  they  a  sacrifice 

To  Proserpine  prepared  :  before  her  image 

Prostrate  I  fell :  all  trembling  now  I  stand. 

What  shall  I  hope  ?  what  fear  ?  what  say  ?  what  do  ?  ... 

Ah,  father,  I  indeed  am  wretched  ! 

Pher.  What, 

What  can  I  say  ?  ...  What  see  I  ?    Heav'ns !   Alcestis  ? 
0  son  !  0  son ! 

SCENE  IV. 

ALCESTIS,    PHERES,    ADMETUS. 

Ale.  0  happy  I !    Admetus, 

The  better  portion  of  my  soul,  thou  livest, 
And  art  as  whole  as  ever.    This  to  us 
Promised  the  Deities ;  let  us  return 
Our  thanks  devout ;  and  vie  in  venerating 
Their  high  decrees,  whatever  they  may  be. 

Adm.  O  Heav'ns!    Are  these,  my  spouse  beloved,  are 

these 

The  acts  and  words,  which  by  thy  love  immense 
Alone  inspired  are  now,  the  day  that  I 
To  unexpected  life  return  ?     1  see  thee  ill, 
Squalid  in  face,  with  sorrow  in  thy  breast ; 
Uncertain  in  thy  words  ;  instead  of  rays 
Of  joy  spread  over  thy  ingenuous  brow, 
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From  eye  to  eye  I  see  the  furrows  black 
Of  anguish  most  profound.     Unhappy  I ! 
What  can  I  be,  if,  only  just  escaped 
From  death,  I  bring  first  to  myself,  and  then 
To  those  whom  I  love  best,  not  happiness, 
But  certain  grief  ?     Alas  !  too  true,  I  fear, 
Too  true  will  prove  to  be  my  terrors. 

Ale.  Father, 

I  little  thought  that  I  should  find  thee  here, 
Inside  our  threshold.     Thou  not  long  ago 
Didst  promise  me  that  thou  wouldst  straightway  go 
To  the  sad  aged  mother  of  Admetus 
And  of  myself,  with  the  propitious  news 
Of  her  cured  son  consoling  her. 

Pher.  Alcestis, 

Thy  words  I  understand :  the  news  already 
I've  to  my  consort  taken  ;  I  return  there  : 
And  leave  thee  with  thy  spouse.     Silence  meanwhile 
Each  doubt  within  thy  breast :  I  could  not  have 
The  daring  or  the  heart  with  him  to'  assume 
Any  of  thy  most  sacred  rights. 

Adm.  What  means 

The  language  that  ye  hold  ?  .  .  . 

Pher.  Thou  soon  shalt  know : 

Soon  shalt  thou  see  me  here  again,  dear  son. 

SCENE  V. 

ADMETUS,    ALCESTIS. 

Adm.  What  doth  this  mean  ?  I  see  that  each  of  you 
At  my  recov'ry  is  as  much  afflicted, 
As  ye  were  erst  at  my  approaching  death. 

Ale.  Admetus,  of  the  Gods  thou  ever  wert 
A  worshipper  profound  .  .  . 

Adm.    '  Still  more  than  ever 

I  am  so,  since  divine  Apollo  gave  me 
My  life  in  such  an  obvious  gift.     Dear  spouse, 
Where  wert  thou  then?  why  wert  thou  not  beside  me, 
At  that  delightful  moment,  at  a  time 
So  supernatural  and  so  tremendous  ? 
When  disappear'd  my  healing  Deity, 

VOL.  II.  2   N 
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Perchance  the  sight  of  thee  had  freed  my  mind 
At  once  from  ev'ry  care :  thou  mightst  perchance 
Have  from  the  cruel  phantom  rescued  me 
Which  soon  appear 'd  to  me  ! 

Ale.  Dear  husband,  I 

No  consolation  could  have  brought  to  thee, 
And  now  I  none  can  bring. 

Adm.  So  be  it  then  ! 

At  last  the  mortal  silence  now  may  cease 
Of  all  of  you.     I  from  thy  lips  would  learn 
That  which  is  being  by  thine  acts  reveal'd, 
And  by  this  fatal  dumbness.     Matchless  woman, 
My  spouse  adored,  Heav'n  knows  how  much  I  love  thee ; 
And  if  no  other  reason  made  me  ask 
For  life,  when  with  the  love  of  thee  compared  : 
With  thee  alone  divided,  its  few  blessings, 
Its  many  sorrows  can  I  e'er  find  sweet. 
But  how  can  I  take  pleasure  in  escaping 
From  death,  when  knowing  that  above  my  head 
Some  other  cruel  and  unknown  misfortune 
Suspended  is  ?     And  thou  thyself  dar'st  not 
Deny  it.     I  am  fill'd  with  dread  ;  I  fain 
Would  hear  it,  and  I  fear  to  hear. 

Ale.  Admetus, 

'Tis  written  in  the  Fates  that  thou  must  live. 
Thy  life  is  sacred,  and  is  needful,  too, 
For  both  thy  aged  parents ;  and  for  both 
Thy  tender  children ;  for  thy  spacious  kingdom ; 
For  thy  Thessalians  all. 

Adm.  Alcestis,  Heav'ns ! 

And  dost  thou  reckon  all,  to  whom  my  life 
Is  needful,  save  thyself?    What  do  I  see  ? 
Do  tears  but  ill  repress'd  at  length  break  forth 
Over  thy  pallid  cheeks  ?  a  trembling  wild 
In  fearful  fashion  shakes  thy  tongue  and  all 
Thy  members  !  .  .  . 

Ale.  Ah !  no  longer  'tis  the  time 

To  hold  my  peace :  it  is  impossible 
To  hide  from  thee  so  terrible  a  secret ; 
From  me  alone  thou  ought'st  to  hear  it.     Ah  ! 
Unhappy  I !  as  I  have  had  the  force 
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And  courage  to  fulfil  nay  sacred  duty, 

0  would  that  I  were  likewise  better  able 
Its  cruel  issues  to  dissimulate ! 

But  Nature  still  asserts  imperious  sway 
Over  her  rights  :  alas !  I  am  too  much 
A  mother :  and  I  was  thy  spouse  .  .  . 

Adm.  What  words !  .  .  . 

Ale.  No  longer  can  I  say  I  am  so  still. 

Adm.  A  mortal  chill  steals  o'er  my  heart.     No  longer 
Art  thou  my  spouse  ? 

Ale.  I'm  thine,  for  a  few  hours  .  .  . 

Adm.  What   meanest  thou?  who'll  dare   to   take  thee 
from  me  ? 

Ale.  The  Deities ;  who  gave  me  to  thee.    I 
Have  sworn  to  them  my  willing  death,  to  save  thee 
From  death.     Irrevocable  Fate  thus  wills  it. 

Adm.  Ah,  merciless,  mad  woman !  and  from  death 
Hast  thou  saved  me,  thyself  to  death  devoting  ? 
Two  at  one  blow  hast  thou  destroy'd :  our  children 
Thou,  cruel  one,  hast  robb'd  of  both  their  parents, 
And  thou  a  mother  art  ? 

Ale.  I  was  a  wife 

Before  a  mother :  less  to  them  the  loss, 
If,  rather  than  their  father,  me  they  lose. 

Adm.  And  dost  thou  think  it  possible,  Alcestis, 
That  I  can  thee  survive  ? 

Ale.  All's  possible 

Unto  the  Gods :  and  they  command  thee  'so. 
Have  I  to  teach  thee  to  obey,  revere  them, 
Admetus,  who  deem'st  piety  a  law  ? 
They  will'd  thy  sickness ;  then  they  placed  in  doubt 
Thy  very  life ;  they  gave  thee  presently 
As  'twere  a  second  life ;  and  claim'd  instead 
To  have  some  dear  one  as  their  victim :  they 
(How  canst  thou  doubt  it  ?)  guided  me,  weak  mother, 
Me,  loving  spouse,  to  the  great  sacrifice 
Of  my  existence,  in  the  place  of  thine, 
With  hand  invisible ;  yes,  they  alone. 

Adm.  The  Deities  ?    Ah,  no !  the  Gods  of  Hell  .  .  . 

Ale.  What  dar'st  thou  say,  alas !  Within  my  heart 

1  feel  a  heav'n-sent  indescribable 

2x2 
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High  daring,  superhuman.     Never  may 

My  dear  Admetus  vanquish'd  be  by  me 

In  manly  courage,  or  in  full  and  holy 

Obedience  unto  Heav'n.     Thou  mayst  suppose 

How  much  it  costs  me  thus  to  die  :  I  see 

Full  well  that  it  will  cost  thee  far,  far  more, 

To  have  thus  to  survive  me.    Let  us  both 

Vie  with  each  other, — for  our  children's  love, 

And  for  thy  kingdom's  glory  and  advantage, 

And  to  bequeath  a  sacred  monument 

Of  genuine  piety, — in  now  electing, 

The  one  to  die,  the  other  to  survive, 

Though  each  will  thereby  lose  the  dearest  half 

Of  self.    Thou  dost  not  wish  to  give  the  lie 

Unto  my  vows :  nor  couldst  thou,  didst  thou  wish. 

Thy  life  no  more  depends  upon  thyself : 

Sole  master  of  it  is  that  great  Apollo, 

Who  has  preserved  it.     I  already  see 

His  Deity,  as  though  it  were  invoked 

By  what  I  say,  infusing  a  mute  tremor 

Through  thee :  thou  dar'st  not  answer :  and  in  me 

The  mortal  fever  spreads  incurable, 

Still  more  and  more. 

SCENE  VI. 

CHORUS,    ALCESTIS,    ADMETUS. 

Ale.  Ye  have  arrived  in  time, 

0  women  :  this  unhappy  one  I  leave 

A  few  short  moments  in  your  charge,  till  I 
Keturn  :  ye  must  not  from  his  side  depart 
One  single  step.     'Tis  needful  that  my  children 
Be  with  me  when  the  fatal  hour  arrives : 

1  will  return  with  them ;  and  then  remain. 

CHORUS. 
Strophe  I. 
What  fatal  favor  has  been  pour'd 

Upon  Admetus'  house  by  Heaven, 
Since,  though  her  spouse  has  been  restored, 

More  mournful  than  before  we  see 
Great  Pelias'  daughter  so  adored  ? 
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All  from  his  presence,  too,  are  driven  ; 

In  mournful  posture  he 
Stands  motionless,  scarce  draws  his  breath, 
His  bosom  by  a  secret  arrow  riven : 

This  dread  return  to  life  appears  to  be 
More  sad  to  him  than  even  death. 

Antistrophe  I. 

The  black  and  dreadful  tempest  raves 

With  fury,  and  on  either  hand 
Flogg'd  fiercely  by  the  cruel  waves 

Is  the  wing'd  bark  of  noble  pine, 
Which  in  its  course  each  danger  braves, 
Hoping  to  reach  the  long-sought  strand. 

A  Destiny  divine 
Let  her  not  be  the  waters'  prey  : 

But  what  avails  it  her  to  come  to  land, 

If  sails,  yards,  rudder,  ev'ry  sign 
Of  her  late  prowess  have  been  swept  away  ? 

Strophe  II. 

Such  is  Admetus,  who  may  now  not  die ; 

He  does  not  therefore  live,  alas ! 
Because  the  Fates  a  perfect  death  deny. 
The  man  who  pines  in  misery 

Not  living  is :  he's  but  a  pen  of  glass, 
That  writes  on  adamant,  and  then  is  broken 

On  the  harsh  whetstone  of  an  adverse  fate, 
Whose  stern  decrees,  when  once  they  have  been  spoken, 

No  human  pow'r  can  abrogate.  < 

Admetus'  grief  is  graven  on  his  brow, 
That  hope  in  him  is  dead  for  ever  now. 

Antistrophe  IT. 

O  thou  Latona's  glorious  son  so  fair, 

Of  Delos  the  great  Deity, 

If  thou  from  out  of  Death's  fierce  claws  didst  tear, 
With  but  one  single  look,  the  heir 

Of  a  great  family  so  dear  to  thee, 
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To  whose  devoted  and  untiring  zeal 

Thou,  in  thy  bitter  exile,  when  disguised 

In  shepherd's  form,  didst  thy  reward  reveal ; 
Ah  !  he  was  not  by  thee  thus  prized, 

That  he  might  then  in  endless  sorrow  dwell : 

Thou,  who  hast  pow'r,  his  ev'ry  grief  dispel ! 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

ALCESTIS,  holding  Jier  son  EUMELUS  and  Jier  daughter  by  iht 
hand,  followed  and  supported  by  various  maidens.  ADMETUS 
apart,  and  CHORUS. 

Ale.  My  faithful  maidens,  here  spread  out  my  couch, 
Before  the  feet  of  yonder  sacred  image 
Of  this  dread  Goddess :  here  must  I  myself 
Her  victim  offer  up.     Meanwhile,  my  children, 
Go  ye  together  to  your  father  :  he 
(Do  ye  not  see  ?)  stands  mute  and  sorrowful, 
And  lonely  there  :  but  precious  health  once  more 
Revives  in  him,  so  far  as  he  may  have  it, 
And  for  your  sakes  he'll  live.     Now  go,  and  wreathe 
Your  innocent  and  loving  arms  around 
His  neck. 

Eum.      My  dearest  father,  is  it  true 
That  we  again  behold  you  raised  to  life  ? 

0  what  great  joy  is  ours ! 

Adm.        u  Alas,  no  joy 

Is  left  us  now  !     Go,  leave  me ;  quick  depart ; 
My  grief  is  far  too  cruel :  in  the  world 

1  know  no  more  affection :  know  no  more 
That  I'm  a  father. 

Eum.  Ah !     What  do  I  hear  ! 

That  we're  no  more  thy  children  ?     Such  strange  words 
I  understand  not.    Clasp  him  tighter,  sister ; 
Compel  him  to  embrace  us  in  return. 

Adm.  My   children !  .  .  .  0    my  children !  .  .  .  O 
arrows 
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ire  in  my  heart  your  innocent  soft  words, 

ind  kisses  innocent !     I'm  no  more  equal 

To  such  fierce  torture.     Yes,  your  gentle  accents 

Save  pierced  me  through,  and  forcibly  recall 

The  gentle  sound  of  my  Alcestis'  voice. — 

Alcestis,  O  Alcestis  ! — My  dear  spouse 

The  flow'r  was  of  her  sex :  no  woman  e'er 

Was  by  her  consort  loved,  as  she ;  yet  she 

Was  the  ungrateful,  cruel,  impious  one, 

Who  would  abandon  husband  and  her  children  ! — 

My  children,  yes,  'tis  she  who  fain  would  rob  you 

At  the  same  time  of  both  your  parents  dear. 

Ale.1  0  agony  !  I  hear  the  cruel  words 
3f  desperate  Admetus.     'Tis  my  duty, 
Whate'er  the  cost,  to  hasten  to  his  aid 
With  my  remaining  strength.     0  women,  come  ; 
Support  me,  and  approach  the  hapless  one, 
That  he  may  see  and  hear  me. 

Adm.  Heav'ns!  Alcestis? 

3ee  I  thee  still  ?  and  is  it  thou  thyself 
That  comest  to  my  succor  ?  hear  I  thee 
Whilst  thou  art  dying  ?     To  thy  couch  return, 
I  pray  thee :  'tis  my  duty  there  to  stand 
Beside  thee,  when  thus  weak. 

Ale.  All  care  of  me 

Is  only  vain :  it  certainly  is  right .  .  . 

Adm.  What  voice !  What  looks !  Those  eyes,  that  now  I 

see, 

Buried  beneath  a  death-portending  mist, 
Are  they,  alas  !  those  once  so  beaming  eyes, 
That  were  my  light,  my  comfort,  and  my  life  ? 
How  dark  the  ray  which  now  I  shining  see 
On  my  bow'd  head !  how  moribund  the  voice 
That  on  my  heart  falls  heavily  !  thou  diest, 
Too  fond  Alcestis  ;  and  for  me  thou  diest ! 

Chorus.  Behold  the  fatal  secret !     Now  we  know 
The  meaning  of  the  divers  fearful  ravings 
Of  both  of  them. 

Adm.  Alcestis,  didst  thou  raise 

In  thy  compassion  this  my  sinking  head, 

1  Rising,  supported,  from  her  couch. 
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Now  hanging  down  again,  with  the  expiring 
Last  vital  effort  of  thy  fev'rish  hand  ? — 
Ah,  from  that  deadly  touch  I  feel  already 
My  desp'rate  fury  waking  once  again, 
And  with  redoubled  strength.     I  gain  ray  feet, 
Eun  to  the  image  of  that  greedy  Goddess, 
Who  now  awaits  thy  victim  :  there  will  I, 
Before  thou  diest,  immolate  myself. 

Ale.  All  fury  is  in  vain :  our  children,  these 
Phereean  noble  matrons,  and  these  faithful 
Maidens  of  ours,  half -dead  Alcestis  too, 
All  stand  here  as  a  potent  obstacle 
To  all  thy  cruel  and  insane  designs. 
Do  ye  oppose,  my  children,  the  wild  movements 
Of  your  poor  father  :  and  around  his  knees 
Entwine  yourselves,  and  hang  upon  him  thus. 

Adm.  In  vain  each  obstacle ;  in  vain  the  will 
Of  Deities.     I'm  master  of  my  days  : 
I  am,  and  swear  .  .  . 

Ale.  Thou  once  didst  swear,  Admetus, 

For  thy  dear  children's  sake  to  live :  to  me 
Thou  swarest.     Each  irrev'rent  fatal  oath 
Which  thou  mightst  impiously  attempt  to  make 
Against  the  Deities'  high  will,  in  vain, 
E'en  if  they  wish'd  it,  would  thy  lips  devout 
Attempt  to  utter,  by  the  Deities 

Themselves  chain'd  down.     Behold  :  while  I  am  speaking 
The  Gods  are  lending  strength :  and  they  command 
Sublime  endurance  on  thy  part,  transfused 
Through  me  to  thee  :  surrender  to  their  will. 
Come;  calm  thyself;  assist  me;  and  become, 
As  is  thy  duty,  my  sweet  comforter 
In  that  last  stage  to  which  I  now  draw  nigh : 
But  at  this  fatal  time  inflict  not  on  me 
A  martyrdom  that  is  far  worse  than  death. 
Accompany  me  now,  0  faithful  one ! 

Chorus.  What  pow'r  is  in  her  words !  Admetus'  fury 
At  the  sweet  charm  of  the  celestial  accents 
Of  her  now  dying,  falls. 

Ale.  No  more  resists  he 

The  arrows  which  are  wing'd  by  reason  true. 
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Women,  return  we  now  with  paces  slow 
To  where  my  couch  expects  me. 

Chorus.  Thou,  too,  come, 

Admetus,  to  her  side.     Meanwhile,  who  knows 
Whether  the  Gods  have  not  thus  will'd  it  all, 
Solely  in  order  to  the  proof  to  put 
Your  courage  and  your  love  and  piety  ? 
No,  we  as  yet  do  not  esteem  all  hope 
As  dead. 

Ale.       Admetus,  sculptured  in  thy  face 
Full  well  I  read  the  words  which  thy  wild  sobs 
So  deep  forbid  thy  lips  to  speak.     I,  too, 
With  difficulty  speak ;  but  it  is  needful 
That  thou  shouldst  bear  impress'd  upon  thy  heart, 
Until  the  tomb,  my  final  words.     Now,  hear  them ; 
Pregnant  with  conjugal,  maternal  love, 
They  may  be  grievous,  but  they  vital  are. 
Neither  in  words,  nor  even  in  my  thoughts, 
Will  I  insult  thee  with  the  supposition 
That  thou  wilt  ever  as  a  spouse  extend 
To  any  other  woman  thy  right  hand. 
No,  thou,  Admetus,  never  wouldst  inflict 
On  these  our  dearly-loved  and  common  children 
A  stepmother :  unworthy  were  indeed 
Such  a  suspicion  of  our  love  immense. 
Ah,  this  is  not  the  fear  which  now  I  feel 
In  leaving  thee.     My  only  fear  is  this  : 
That  thou,  too  obstinate  and  too  immersed 
In  wicked  sorrow,  to  thy  children's  hurt, 
And  to  the  hurt  of  kingdom  and  thyself, 
Mayst  seek  to  rob  them  all  of  all  the  fruit 
Of  my  emprise,  or  by  neglecting,  or 
By  short'ning  e'en  thy  days.     But  these  shall  be 
Thy  curb.     Behold,  I  place  within  thy  hand 
This  thy  and  my  dear  daughter ;  lasting  image 
Of  her  true  mother,  keep  her  by  thy  side, 
Live  for  her  sake :  in  thy  default,  remember 
None  will  remain  who  at  the  fitting  time 
A  worthy  spouse  can  choose  for  her.     And  this 
Our  graceful  only  heir,  this  hope  of  all 
The  realms  of  Thessaly,  in  thy  default 
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Who  can  instruct  him  how  to  govern  well, 
And  furnish  him  with  help  and  proud  example? 

SCENE  II. 

PHERES,  ALCESTIS,  ADMETUS,  CHORUS,  and  the  children  of 
Admetus. 

Ale.  Come  now,  0  father ;  join  thyself  to  us  ; 
Gaze  on  thy  hapless  son,  who  now  has  lost 
Voice,  senses,  strength.     It  is  for  him  I  tremble, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  leave  him.     At  his  side 
Do  thou  stand  ever,  as  a  close  observer 
Of  all  his  movements. — I  am  silent :  all 
My  sacrifice  is  well-nigh  perfected. 

Pher.  My  son,  embrace  me  :  to  thy  father  turn 
Thy  looks,  I  pray. 

Adm.  My  father  ?  art  thou  he  ? 

Pher.  0    Heav'ns !    what    hear   I !    art    not    thou     a 
father? 

Adm.  I  was ;  but  am  no  longer  one :  the  sight 
Of  my  late  children  gives  me  pain  :  thy  sight, 
0  Pheres,  causes  rather  wrath  than  sorrow. 

Pher.  Dost  thou  address  me  thus  ?  and  call  me  not 
E'en  by  the  name  of  father  ? 

Ale.  Ah,  what  strange 

Unnatural  accents  from  Admetus'  lips 
Do  I  now  hear ! 

Adm.  Those  accents  are  my  own, 

And  just  ones  too,  to  which  I  utt'rance  gave. 
O  Pheres,  art  not  thou  the  only  cause, 
The  wicked  cause  of  all  my  dreadful  loss  ? 
Thou  sentest,  all  against  my  will,  to  Delphi 
The  oracle  to  seek  by  force ;  whilst  I, 
As  if  I  then  divined  the  fatal  gift 
The  Gods  intended  me,  did  all  I  could 
In  order  to  prevent  what  they  decreed 
Coming  to  light.     I,  conquer'd  then  by  illness, 
Kesign'd  to  destiny,  and  from  myself 
Divided  in  great  part,  was  swiftly  going 
Into  the  tomb,  without  perceiving  it ; 
Why  didst  thou  draw  me  out  ?  .  .  . 
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Pher.  Dost  thou  then  deem 

My  love  paternal  as  a  crime,  forsooth  ? 
In  this  did  I  offend  thee  ?     Son  !  could  I 
In  the  full  vigor  of  thy  years  behold  thee 
Perish,  and  not  attempt  by  ev'ry  means, 
Both  human  and  celestial,  to  preserve  thee? 

Adm.  Hast,  with  thy  cruel  oracle,  then  saved  me  ? 
Am  I  not  still  condemn'd  to  die  ?  my  death 
Far  more  unmerciful  and  terrible 
Will  be.     But,  tell  me  how  it  was  that,  when 
From  Delphi  that  ill-omen'd  answer  came, 
It  was  the  greedy  ears  of  my  Alcestis, 
Rather  than  thine,  which  were  the  first  to  hear  it  ? 
Why,  if  a  willing  victim  in  my  place 
Must  needs  be  offer'd  up  to  Orcus  dread, 
Why  wert  not  thou  the  first,  the  only  one, 
As  thou  dost  boast  of  thy  excessive  love 
For  me,  thy  only  son,  why  wert  not  thou 
Eeady  with  thy  own  life  to  ransom  me 
From  death  ? 

Ale.  My  husband,  canst  thou  venture  now 

Thus  to  degrade  thyself  with  such  wild  talk  ? 
Art  thou  o'erflowing  with  a  wicked  anger 
Against  thy  father  ?  dost  thou  dare  to  ask, 
Nay,  harshly  to  demand  the  death  of  him 
Who  brought  thee  into  being  ? 

PTier.  Son,  though  bitter, 

I  find  thy  reprimand  not  altogether 
Unjust :  although  thou  dost  not  fully  know 
That  which  is  to  Alcestis  known  too  well. 
She  can  explain,  how  many  and  what  arts 
She  practised  to  delude  me,  and  to  rob  me 
Of  the  great  privilege  of  dying  for  thee. 

Ale.  He  speaks  the  truth,  Admetus.     I  it  was, 
Who  first  did  intercept  the  oracle : 
I  then  all  means  of  its  accomplishment 
Pre-occupied  with  skill :  it  was  too  clear 
To  me  that  such  a  gen'rous  sacrifice 
Was  mine  to  make,  and  I  assumed  it  then : 
All  love  gives  way  to  that  of  spouse.     The  moment, 
In  which  thou  knew'st  that  one  of  us  must  go 
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As  an  exchange  to  Styx,  in  place  of  thee, 

That  very  moment  heard  my  solemn  oath 

To  go  to  Styx  for  thee.     Thenceforth  thy  safety 

Was  in  my  hand ;  I  never  ask'd  from  others 

That  which  I  could,  and  wish'd,  and  ought  myself. 

Pher.  Thou  shalt  not  hear  me  make  a  boast,  Adrnetus, 
Of  greater  virtue  than  I  ought  to  claim. 
How  great  the  love  for  thee  that  fills  my  breast, 
My  only  son,  without  my  telling  thee, 
Thou  knowest  well ;  'tis  told  thee  by  the  sceptre, 
Which  I  before  the  time  to  thee  made  over 
In  green  old  age.     By  my  own  hand  my  power 
Annihilated  was,  to  make  thee  king, 
Whilst  still  I  lived,  of  Thessaly  and  me. 
This  was  a  proof,  believe  me,  which  naught  else 
Could  equal ;  I  repent  not ;  I'm  content 
When  by  thy  subjects  thee  I  see  adored. 
When  thus  the  king  in  me  the  father  vanquish'd, 
My  glory  all  became  wrapp'd  up  in  thine. 
Laying  aside  each  thought  of  vain  ambition, 
I  lived  a  happy  private  life  beside 
My  consort.     Here  I'll  not  deny,  nor  blush 
In  telling  thee,  how  sweet  has  been  to  me 
The  life  which  I  have  for  so  many  years 
Divided  with  a  woman  so  beloved, 
Thy  venerable  and  most  noble  mother  : 
She  is  the  mirror  of  my  soul ;  for  her 
I  live  ;  and  in  her  live. 

Chorus.  O  what  pure  heart ! 

What  virtue ! 

Pher.  O  Admetus,  that  same  love, 

Which  desperately  now  has  driven  thee 

To  outrage  thus  thy  father ;  that  same  love 

Felt  by  a  husband,  and  in  me  not  dimm'd 

By  weight  of  years,  perchance  would  have  deprived  me 

Of  that  sublime  devotion,  which  has  made 

Alcestis  over  each  male  breast  to  triumph. 

To  die  for  thee  I  maybe  had  not  courage, 

If  I  must  leave  my  wife :  but,  if  two  victims, 

Instead  of  one,  had  to  be  offer'd  up 

To  Pluto ;  had  my  failing  loving  wife 
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Been  call'd  upon  to  die  a  natural  death : 

In  such  a  case  I  had  not  hesitated 

To  follow  her  one  moment,  being  freed 

From  all  the  ties  which  fasten'd  me  to  life. 

It  would  have  been  far  different  if  I 

Had  had  now  to  abandon  to  herself, 

And  to  a  solitary  sad  old  age, 

My  dear  companion  of  so  many  lustres, 

At  such  an  age,  in  such  weak  health.     0  Heavens ! 

A  dreadful  chill  runs  through  my  ev'ry  vein, 

At  the  mere  thought  of  this.     And  yet,  to  save  thee, 

My  dearest  son  (if  I  the  oracle 

Had  learnt  before  her)  I  had  freely  given, 

Even  at  such  a  price  immense  as  this, 

My  life  for  thine :  I  Heav'n  invoke  as  witness  ; 

And  thy  Alcestis  I  invoke,  who  learnt 

The  oracle  before  me,  and  discover'd 

The  truthful  meaning  of  my  grief. 

Ale.  'Twas  I, 

(And  with  what  art !)  'twas  I  alone  deceived  him, 
And  would  not  let  him  die. 

Adm.  0  spouse  !     0  father ! 

It  was  not  needful  for  thee,  no,  to  utter 
So  many  and  such  burning  words  of  passion, 
With  which  thou  in  a  thousand  fearful  ways 
Hast  pierced  my  heart,  to  make  me  stand  before  thee, 
Full  of  deep  shame  and  terrible  remorse, 
And  inexpressible  excessive  grief. 
If  thee  I  outraged,  I  had  lost  my  senses, 
Through  anguish  wild.— Alcestis !     0  Alcestis ! 
How  often  shall  I  call  thee,  and  in  vain ! 

Ale.  Father,  and  husband,  names  beloved,  I  soon 
Must  leave  you,  and  for  ever.     Laws  to  you 
Be  these  my  words  which  nothing  breathe  but  peace, 
The  last  that  I  shall  utter  here.     In  thee, 
Pheres,  as  in  a  mirror  clear,  shone  forth 
Through  all  thy  words  the  speechless  purity 
And  sacred  sweetness  of  the  fond  affections 
Of  father  and  of  husband ;  thou,  Admetus, 
Father  and  husband  art,  but  son  as  well ; 
Let  both  thy  parents  ever  be  to  thee 
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Sacred ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  be  my  pledge, 
That  thou  wilt  for  our  children  live.     And  now 
Eeceive  from  her  who  is  thy  spouse  adored 
The  last  embrace. 

Adm.  And  in  that  last  embrace 

Is't  possible  that  I  shall  not  expire  ?  .  .  . 

Ale.  Kind  women,  now  remove  with  gentle  force 
This  hapless  one  from  me ;  and  with  him  take 
These  tender  children.     Children,  fare  ye  well ! — 
And  now  is  all  fulfill'd.     Be  it  thy  care, 
Pheres,  to  watch  o'er  my  unhappy  spouse, 
And  never  to  abandon  him. 

Eum.1  Dear  mother, 

Dost  thou  abandon  us  ?  dost  part  us  from  thee  ? 

Pher.  Our  tears  have  robb'd  us  of  all  pow'r  of  speech. 
Alas !  Admetus,  more  half-dead  than  she, 
Has  lost  his  senses  utterly.     0  women, 
Farther  away  let's  drag  him ;  altogether 
Out  of  Alcestis'  sight. 

Ale.  0  ye,  my  faithful 

Attendants,  render  me,  I  pray,  your  last 
And  pious  offices :  these  torpid  limbs 
Compose  in  quiet  modest  attitude 
For  my  approaching  death  .  .  . 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  She  scarce  can  utter 

Her  fev'rish  accents  !     Ah,  'tis  well-nigh  over ! 

CHORUS. 
The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.2 

Strophe  I. 
Mutely,  resignedly 

Now  let  us  grieve : 
Woe,  if  that  wretched  one 

E'er  should  perceive 
How  bitterly  we  sigh ! 

1  Turning  round  towards  her. 

2  The  Chorus  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  half  surrounding  Alcestis, 
whilst  the  other  draws  aside  around  Admetus.     They  then  sing  separately 
in  turns.     The  Chorus  of  Alcestis  sings  its  Strophe  I.  sotto  voce :  then  the 
Chorus  of  Admetus  its  Strophe  II. ;  and  so  on  until  the  end  of  Epode  II. 
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Antistrophe  1. 
Quick,  friend,  her  sinking  head 

Gently  repose ; 
Thou,  too,  her  dying  eyes 

Tenderly  close : 
Still  sweet,  though  death  so  nigh. 

Epode  I. 

How  long  she  vainly  pants  for  breath, 
Before  the  fight  is  done, 
Before  the  victory's  won 
O'er  life  by  cruel  death  I 
0  Death,  complete 

Thy  work  !  quick  come, 
And  end  the  martyrdom 
Of  her  the  sweet 

Celestial  brave  Alcestis, 
Who  of  all  mortals  best  is, 
And  should  not  die. 

CHORUS. 
The  Chorus  of  Admetus. 

Strophe  II. 
'Tis  not  sufficient  here  to  stand, 

And  hide  from  him  the  dread  catastrophe, 
By  circling  him  with  our  light  band, 

While  motionless  and  mute  remaineth  he  : 
His  hearing  we  must  cheat  as  well. 

Antistrophe  II. 
Hope  never  can  be  wholly  dead, 

For  those  who  reverence  the  Gods  above ; 
Its  comforts  Heav'n  will  ofttimes  shed 

On  him  who  mourns  with  pure,  submissive  love : 
Tow'rd  Heav'n  let  our  loud  chorus  swell. 

Epode  II. 

0  pray  then,  pray !     0  pray ! 
What  else  can  mortals  do,  all  born  to  weeping, 
O'er  whom  the  iron  Fates  their  watch  are  keeping  ? 
0  Jove,  great  Jove  ! 
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Thou  ruler  of  the  universe, 

0  do  not  utterly  immerse 
In  sorrow's  sea  this  man  to-day, 
Who  doth  not  move 

Or  eye  or  foot ; 

This  son,  whose  sole  pursuit 
Is  to  revere  his  father  and  obey. 


ACT  IV. 


ALCESTIS,  surrounded  by  her  maidens,  and  by  part  of  the 
CHORUS  :  ADMETUS,  on  the  opposite  side,  surrounded  by 
PHF;RES,  EUMELUS,  his  daughter,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
CHORUS.  At  the  end  of  the  lyric  Chorus,  HERCULES  advances 
on  the  stage. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  Who  is  this  lofty  hero  who  now 

comes, 

Of  superhuman  looks  ?     It  is  indeed 
Alcmena's  gen'rous  son  ;  within  this  palace 
Seen  by  us  a  few  years  ago.     0  noble 
Offspring  of  Jove,  what  cause  has  led  thee  now 
To  turn  thy  steps  at  such  a  time  tow'rds  this 
Unhappy  threshold? 

Here.  Hearing  the  bad  news, 

My  course  I  alter'd,  and  I  hither  came. 
Admetus  was  a  prey  to  mortal  illness, 
I  heard,  and  hast'ning  to  the  tomb :  how  sweet, 
And  yet  how  sad,  will  be  to  me  the  sight 
Of  my  illustrious  friend !     But  say,  have  I 
Not  come  in  time  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  Alas !  thou  know'st  not  all. 
Admetus  lives,  and  whole  in  body.     Heavens  ! .  .  . 
But  his  adored  Alcestis  in  his  place 
Dies  of  her  own  accord.     Behold  her :  she 
This  moment  breathes  her  latest  breath  .  .  . 

Here.  Sad  sight ! 

What  is't  ye  tell  me,  women  ?  0  sublime 
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Unequall'd  wife !     0  them  of  men  most  wretched, 
Admetus !     But  where  is  he  ?  I  would  see  him  .  .  . 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.     Ah,  no !  attempt  not  farther  to 

proceed  : 

There  stands  Admetus,  reft  of  all  his  senses, 
And  well-nigh  dead,  surrounded  by  his  children : 
Pheres,  his  father,  to  his  side  alone 
Draws  near  with  tears  :  only  by  force  just  now 
With  difficulty  dragg'd  he  him  away 
From  off  the  neck  of  his  expiring  wife ; 
Wert  thou  to  wake  him  from  his  lethargy, 
'Twould  be  the  worse ;  e'en  thou  wouldst  have  no  power 
To  comfort  him. 

Here.  Who  knows  ? — Meanwhile  'tis  vain 

To  linger  here.     Alcestis  still,  methinks, 
Is  living. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  Yes,  the  very  slightest  breath 
Which  scarce  would  cause  a  moment's  nickering 
In  the  thin  flame  of  a  small  taper,  issues 
Out  of  her  dying  lips  from  time  to  time. 
But,  ev'ry  sense  has  fled,  and  both  her  eyes 
Are  nearly  closed  ;  and  through  her  ev'ry  limb 
Already  creeps  a  torpor  chill  .  .  . 

Here.  Enough 

That  I  have  seen  her  on  this  side  the  waves 
Of  Styx,  from  whence  there's  no  return.     Do  ye, 

faithful  women,  silently  at  once 
Convey  her  in  the  hottest  haste  along 
The  most  secluded  road,  inside  the  great 
Temple  of  Mercury  and  of  Apollo. 
There,  to  that  sacred  ancient  prophetess 
Entrust  her  in  my  name  ;  let  each  of  you 
lither  return  directly  afterwards ; 
And  woe  if,  ere  I  hither  come  myself, 
Any  of  you  attempt  to  tell  the  tale 
To  sad  Admetus.     Quickly  go,  and  be 
So  silent,  that  the  band  around  Admetus, 
Juried  in  its  own  grief,  may  be  unable 
Either  to  see  or  hear  you.     And,  0  women, 
)read  ye  the  anger  of  my  mighty  father^ 
~reat  Jove,  as  well  as  my  fierce  indignation, 
VOL.  n.  2  o 
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If  to  the  very  letter  ye  fulfil  not 

These  my  commands  both  wisely  and  discreetly. 

SCENE  II. 

HERCULES,  PHERES,  ADMETUS,  the  children  of  Admetus,  and 
part  of  the  CHORUS. 

Here.1  I  have  good  hopes :  if  but  just  Heav'n  will  deign 
To  smile  upon  my  vows.     But  now  at  length 
Out  of  our  sight  has  pass'd  away  the  sad 
Procession  which  I  bade  accompany 
The  half-dead  body.     This  is  just  the  time, 
When  I  may  venture  briefly  to  address 
Unfortunate  Admetus. — Will  ye  give 
To  an  old  guest  admission  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Admetus.       Hercules  ! 
Pher.  What  see  I?  Heav'ns  ! 

Here.  Admetus !  0  Admetus ! 

I  pray  thee,  raise  thy  head  :  thine  eyes  re-open, 
And  look  upon  a  true  and  loving  friend, 
Who,  hearing  of  thy  illness,  straightway  turn'd 
Tow'rds  thee  his  steps.     What  ?  not  one  single  sign 
Of  a  live  man  ?  dost  welcome  thus  Alcides  ? 

Adm.  Who  of  Alcides  spoke  ?  That  voice  !  .  .  0  Heav'ns ! 
Do  I  see  rightly  ?     Faithful  Hercules, 
Was  it  thy  lips  that  call'd  me  then  ? — Am  I 
Awake,  or  do  I  rave  ? 

Here.  Thou  see'st  the  truth  : 

I'm  Hercules,  and  reach  thee  just  in  time. 

Adm.  What  say'st  thou  ?     Ah,  thou  art  too  late  !  ex- 
tinct 
For  ever  is  my  happiness  .  .  . 

Here.  Cheer  up ! 

Narrate  me  nothing  ;  all  I  know  :  believe  me, 
All  hope  is  not  yet  dead :  thou  art  the  friend 
Of  Hercules :  his  friends,  the  Deities  ; 
A  certain  God  as  well,  who  urged  me  hither. 
So  I  command  thee  ;  hope. 

Adm.  What  words  !  what  joy ! 

Can  it  indeed  be  so  ?  ...  Can  my  Alcestis 

1  Aside. 
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From  cruel  Pluto  ransom'd  be  ?  ...  I  feel 
A  vital  fire  throughout  my  frozen  veins 
Bandied  anew  at  thy  glad  words. — What  say  I  ? 
Unhappy  I !  too  vain  and  natt'ring  is 
The  fond  deceit !     A  dread,  eternal  Fate, 
Who  could  e'er  break  ?  not  Jove  himself .  .  . 

Here.  To  me 

Avernus'  roads  are  known  ;  thou  know'st  it  well : 
But  I  must  now  no  longer  tarry  here ; 
Yet  soon,  Admetus,  thou  once  more  shalt  see  me, 
And  on  this  threshold.     I  will  say  no  more. 
Strictly  do  I  enjoin  thee,  not  one  step 
To  move  outside  the  limits  of  this  threshold, 
Until  I  have  return'd  :  thou  must  not  move 
Thy  feet  to  enter  further  in  the  palace, 
Or  to  proceed  outside.     Ere  very  long, 
And  in  this  very  place,  I'll  bring  to  thee 
What  comfort,  scarce  I  know ;  but  not  a  light  one. 

Adm.  Great  hero,  suffer  me  at  least  to  bow 
Before  thy  superhuman  valor  first : 
My  heart  hast  thou  with  courage  fill'd  .  .  . 

Here.  Thou  soon 

Shalt  find  a  time  for  venting  thy  emotions.— 
Pheres,  thou  best  of  sires,  do  thou  meanwhile, 
And  ye,  Phersean  matrons,  by  his  side 
All  stand.     I  go  :  I  trust  him  to  you  all. 

SCENE  III. 
PHERES,  ADMETUS  with  his  children,  and  part  of  the  CHORUS. 

Pher.  Dost  see  now,  son  beloved,  dost  thou  see, 
How,  if  a  man  with  pureness  lives  'mongst  mortals, 
The  Deities  religiously  observing, 
He  finds  them  as  his  friends  in  case  of  need  ? 
And,  when  he  least  expects  it,  sees  a  truce 
Or  remedy  arise  for  all  his  ills  ? 

Adm.  In  truth,  to  my  intense  and  cureless  grief 
The  accents  of  great  Hercules  appear'd 
To  give  a  little  truce ;  as  did  the  sight 
Of  his  calm  brow,  on  action  so  resolved. 
Alcestis  therefore  is  in  no  worse  case 

2  o  2 
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Than  she  was  just  before.     0  Death,  hast  thou 

Suspended  for  a  time  thy  fierce  assaults  ? 

Coine,  then,  unloose  the  circle  which  ye  made 

In  kindness  round  my  body ;  tow'rds  her  open 

A  fresh  access  ;  at  any  rate  once  more 

Let  me  behold  her.     Children,  let  us  come, 

Once  more  approaching  her  whom  we  adore. — 

What  do  I  see  ?  what  dreadful  lonely  void 

Is  form'd  there  now  ?     Is  yonder  not  the  image 

Of  the  dread  Goddess  of  Avernus  ?  lately 

Alcestis  lay  upon  her  bed  of  death 

Before  its  lofty  base,  her  women  round  her  : 

Where  are  they  now  ?  where  is  the  bed  ?     O  Heavens  I 

Alcestis  disappear'd !  .  .  . 

Pher.  What  can  have  happen'd  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Admetus.  Our  women  vanish'd  with  her ! 

Adm.  0  Alcestis ! 

Alcestis,  where  art  thou  ? 

Pher.  With  wonderment 

I  see  the  place  deserted. 

Adm.  Be  your  stupor 

Or  true  or  feign'd,  yet  your  uncertain  words, 
The  pallor  of  your  faces,  and  your  tears, 
Too  ill,  alas  !  repress'd,'  your  ev'ry  act, 
Annihilate  each  hope  I  had  conceived, 
And  plunge  them  back  in  everlasting  night. 
Alcestis  lives  no  longer. — 0  Alcides, 
Couldst  thou  thus  turn  my  grief  to  ridicule  ? 
Just  at  the  moment  when  my  joy  in  life 
Was  quench'd  for  ever,  didst  thou  natter  me 
With  feign'd  emotions  ?     Madness !  and  did  ye, 
Ye  also  join  with  him  in  cheating  me  ? 
Where  is  she,  where?  I  needs  must  see  her :  dead, 
Or  living,  I  must  see  her :  0  Alcestis, 
I  would  precipitate  myself  upon 
Thy  much-loved  body,  and  there  breathe  my  last. 

Pher.  Be  calm,  I  pray  thee  ;  hear  me ;  soon  we'll  know 
The  truth  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  her  dead. 

The    Chorus   of  Admetus.  Lo,    our    companions    swiftly 

hasten  back. 
Thou  shalt  know  all. 
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SCENE  IV. 
THE  CHORUS  OF  ALCESTIS,  ADMETUS,  PHERES,  the  children,  and 

THE   CHORUS    OF    ADMETUS. 

Adm.  Whence  come  ye,  0  ye  women  ? 

Where  go  ye  now  ?     Where  is  Alcestis  ?     I 
Demand  her  of  you,  I  would  see  her.     Well,  .  .  . 
What  see  I  ?  ye  are  troubled ;  pale,  and  mute, 
And  trembling  ...  Ah,  unhappy  I !  the  truth 
I  see  too  well :  extinguish'd  is  my  life : 
All  is  now  over.     But  ye  must  not  think 
Her  much-loved  body  to  withdraw  from  out 
My  sight,  as  long  as  I  this  hateful  light 
Must  bear :  I'll  go  and  find  it  ... 

Pher.  Ah,  my  son ! 

Dost  not  remember,  that  Alcides  bade  thee 
Not  to  set  foot  outside  the  palace  bounds, 
But  to  await  him  here  ? 

The  Chorus  of  Admetus.  While  us  he  bade 
To  stand  beside  thee,  and  prevent  thee  .  .  . 

Adm.  Vainly, 

Vainly  do  ye,  whoe'er  and  what  ye  be, 
Ye  cruel,  weak,  and  also  vulgar  friends, 
Conspire  against  me  all.     Far  different 
Is  my  deep  grief,  than  all  the  useless  chill 
Of  your  fallacious  arguments.     My  deeds 
Are  not  the  deeds  of  one  insane ;  my  firm 
And  perfect  will,  my  desperation  fierce, 
Daughter  invincible  of  reasoning  sense, 
These  now  impose  upon  me  the  decided 
Resolve  irrevocable,  from  the  which 
Nor  ye,  nor  time,  nor  all  Olympus'  Gods, 
Nor  those  of  the  Abyss,  shall  e'er  divert  me. 
Women,  once  more  I  say  it ;  I  demand 
My  consort's  body. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  Thou  nor  canst  nor  oughtst 
To  see  her  now  :  but  we  may  swear  to  thee, 
That  she  was  still  alive  .  .  . 

Adm.  O  ye  as  perjured 

As  ye  are  foolish,  for  what  purpose  use 
Words  thus  confused  ?     In  vain  would  ye  deceive  me.   \ 
Did  I  not  see  her  on  this  fatal  spot 
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Not  long  ago  with  scarce  a  breath  of  life  ? 
And  on  mine  ears  are  there  not  sounding  still 
The  frail  last  accents  of  her  dying  voice  ? 
Thou,  father,  didst  remove  me  forcibly 
From  her  dear  neck.     Unhappy  I !  and  I 
Shall  see  her  ne'er  again  ?     Those  terrible 
And  yet  sweet  words  of  hers  that  I  then  heard, 
Were  they  indeed  her  last  ? 

Pher.  My  only  son, 

Beloved  Admetus,  open,  I  entreat  thee, 
Thy  mind  to  reason.     Hercules  in  short  .  .  . 

Adm.  Deceitful  friend,  to  me  gave  Hercules 
The  final  blow. — But  he  indeed  spoke  true, 
In  saying  that  I  must  not  leave  this  spot : 
Here  will  I  stay  for  ever.     How  could  I 
Advance  my  foot  inside  ?     No,  never,  no, 
Within  these  mute  and  mournful  thresholds,  where 
I  lived  so  happily  with  her,  nor  envied 
The  Deities  themselves,  the  lover  loved 
Of  my  Alcestis ;  no,  within  these  thresholds, 
Alive  I  ne'er  will  enter  more.     Ere  long 
I'll  go  from  here,  and  loudly  call  upon 
Thy  name  adored  :  but  as  for  that  ill-omen'd 
Sad  nuptial  couch,  which  erst  received  us  both, 
111  never  see  it  more,  nor  that  dear  seat 
On  which  it  was  thy  wont  to  sit  ...  Sad  sight ! 
Deserted  now  .  .  .  Here  didst  thou  die,  Alcestis : 
And  here,  too,  I  must  breathe  my  last ;  and  shortly, 
I  swear  it. 

Pher.         Say  not  so  :  thoii  hast  already 
Tacitly  promised  to  Alcestis'  self, 
That  thou  wilt  for  thy  children  live. 

Adm.  Dear  children ! 

My  and  Alcestis'  children,  come  ye  both 
Into  my  arms,  and  for  the  last  time  too. 
Thou,  little  maiden,  come ;  that  the  last  kisses 
Be  fixed  on  thee  of  father  and  of  husband. 
The  living  mirror  of  thy  darling  mother 
Thou  art,  too  much  so.     0  rare  forms !     0  ye, 
Who  nourish' d  in  your  breasts  esteem  and  love 
And  wonder  for  the  goodness  and  the  beauty 
Of/that  incomparable  woman ;  ye 
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Who  may  survive  her,  let  it  be  your  care 
That  for  the  world  her  form  divine  he  kept 
Intact ;  let  workmen  skill'd  immortalize  her 
In  painting  and  in  marble  and  in  bronze ; 
So  that  to  our  remote  posterity 
The  image  of  such  virtue  in  such  beauty 
May,  as  though  living,  pass. 

Eum.  Ah !  shall  not  we 

Ever  again  behold  her  ? 

Adm.  0  sad  words  ! 

Quick,  from  my  side  these  wretched  orphan  children 
Remove  ye :  I  no  more  can  look  upon  them. 

0  Death,  do  thou  haste  on ;  0  Death,  haste  on 
Thy  second  slaughter.     Dead  Alcestis  is ; 

And  lives  Admetus  ?  .  .  .  Who'll  a  sword  deny  me  ? 
A  sword  I'll  have.     In  vain  do  ye  surround  me ; 
In  vain  ye  seek  to  check  me. 

Pher.  And  in  vain 

Thou  hopest  to  grow  fierce  against  thyself. 
We  are  too  many ;  thou'rt  alone,  unarm'd ; 
And  now  against  thyself  will  we  defend  thee. 
And,  ere  thou  slay  thyself,  I  swear  that  thou 
Shalt  slay  thy  father. 

Adm.  Do  ye  then  expect 

Alive  to  keep  me,  in  my  own  despite  ? 
Full  many  a  thousand  ways  there  are  of  dying ; 
But  I  will  not  attempt  them  furtively. 
And  now  I  choose  you  as  the  witnesses  - 
Of  my  immutable  and  last  decision. — 
To  both  celestial  and  infernal  Gods 

1  swear,  that  from  this  time  no  food,  no  drop 
Of  simple  water  shall  in  any  shape 

Enter  my  mouth  in  order  to  sustain 

My  body.     'Tis  as  possible  that  I 

Irreverently  may  an  oath  like  this 

Infringe  henceforth,  as  that  Alcestis'  self, 

Breaking  the  laws  of  an  eternal  Fate, 

From  black  Avernus  may  return,  to  see 

Once  more  the  sun's  fair  light.— Ye  hear  ?     I'm  now 

Sure  of  myself,  and  calm.     Ye  cruel  friends, 

Ye  now  may  at  your  will  with  cheating  pity 

Restrain  me,  and  oppress,  and  banter  me, 
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And  even  not  permit  me  to  behold 

The  sigh'd-for  body  :  I  am  now,  like  her, 

Among  the  dead.     And  thou,  if  e'er  thou  lov'dst  me, 

Father,  do  thou  enclose  my  lifeless  form 

In  the  same  sepulchre  as  the  remains 

Of  my  Alcestis. — Here  1  end  my  speech. 

Henceforth  no  sigh,  no  movement,  and  no  sign 

From  me  shall  issue. 

Pher.  0  my  son  !  my  son !  .  .  . 

His  strength  deserts  him  .  .  . 

Cliorus.  Women,  with  our  hymns 

Let  us  revive  in  him  religious  hope. 


CHORUS. 
Monostrophe. 
Almighty  is  the  Euler  of  the  skies  ; 

All  things  he  knows,  he  governs  all  the  world 
With  his  divine  all-piercing  eyes. 

Never  by  chance,  and  ne'er  in  vain 
The  lightnings  of  immortal  will  are  hurl'd. 
Despising  not  the  human  form,  'twas  he 
Who  in  Alcmena's  womb  did  deign - 
His  great  club- bearing  son  to  fashion, 
The  brave  Alcides,  who  upon  the  strong 

(Inflamed  by  heav'nly  passion) 
So  wreak'd  his  wrath,  that  all  the  hostile  throng 
Were  vanquish'd  ignominiously. 

Antaeus  found  out  this,  the  giant  proud ; 
And  Cygnus,  son  of  Mars,  a  warrior  bold ; 
And  Mars  himself,  and  all  the  crowd 

Of  Hydras,  Geryons,  and  Chimseras  dread, 
Monsters  whose  blood  he  shed, 
Whose  spoils  he  took  in  numbers  manifold. 
Ne'er  would  so  great  a  mortal  deign, — 
Who  always  acts,  and  never  boasts  withal, — 
To  bid  us  hope  by  .chance,  or  hope  in  vain. 
Trembling  and  mute,  let  all 
Now  prostrate  fall  ; 
Almighty  is  the  Ruler  of  the  skies ; 

All  things  he  knows,  he  governs  all  the  world 
With  his  divine  all-piercing  eyes. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

CHORUS  ;  ADMETUS,  lying  motionless  under  the  statue  of  Proser- 
pine; PHERES;  the  children  of  Admetus;  HERCULES,  with 
a  veiled  woman,  whom  he  leaves  on  one  side,  advancing 
then  alone. 

Pher.1  Women,  be  silent ;  lo,  Alcides  comes 
As  loyal  as  magnanimous. 

Chorus.  Behind 

His  hasty  steps,  there  follows  him  afar 
With  steps  irresolute  a  woman  veil'd 
Of  lofty  bearing. 

Pher.'2  Come,  thou  mighty  hero ! 

Do  thou  (for  thou  alone  art  able)  save 
Thy  friend  despairing  from  a  dreadful  death. 

The  Chorus  of  Alcestis.  How  cruel  the   command  that 

thou  didst  give  us, 
Thou  Hercules  invincible !  we  bore 
The  half-dead  body  out  of  sight  of  all ; 
Then  faithfully,  but  trembling  and  uncertain 
As  to  Alcestis'  fate,  refused  the  king 
News  of  our  act ;  our  silence,  or  our  words 
Broken  and  doubtful,  with  repeated  blows 
So  plunged  the  dagger  in  Admetus'  heart, 
That  by  the  Gods  celestial  and  infernal 
He  swore  .  .  . 

Here.  0  women,  the  just  Deities 

Neither  accept  nor  listen  to  the  oaths 
Of  a  despairing  man.     I  hither  come 
From  ev'ry  oath  whatever  to  release  him. — 
True  to  my  promise,  I  return,  Admetus ; 
Behold  me,  rise ! — But  what  is  this  ?  he  seems 
To  hear  me  not. 

Pher.  0  Heav'ns  !     The  wicked  plan 

Has  he  resolved  on,  not  to  give  fresh  signs 
Of  life. 

Here.  A  grief  that's  worthy  of  a  king, 

1  Seeing  Hercules.  2  Meeting  him. 
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Admetus,  show;  not  more.     Wouldst  thou  appear 
Vanquish'd,.  like  common  men  ?     Of  Hercules 
The  friend,  learn  thou  to  emulate  his  feelings. 

Adm.  Silence  to  keep  at  such  a  man's  reproaches 
Were  cowardice.     Thou  knowest,  Hercules, 
That  vulgar  feelings  ne'er  took  root  in  me. 
But  do  thou  pray  thy  glorious  father,  pray 
With  all  thy  might,  that  thou  mayst  never  know 
The  cruel  grief  of  a  bereaved  lover. 
It  is  a  labor,  'neath  whose  weight  the  soul 
Is  crush'd,  beyond  Herculean  trials  e'en. 
Thou  see'st  me  for  approaching  death  prepared, 
And  worthy  of  thy  friendship.     Do  thou  then 
For  the  last  time  extend  a  friendly  hand : 
The  final  pledge  I  ask  of  thee,  Alcides, 
Of  our  most  sacred  friendship,  is  the  body, 
The  much-loved  body  of  that  dear  one  .  .  .  Vainly 
Hast  thou  withdrawn  it  from  my  sight  already : 
The  sight  of  her  could  not  increase  my  grief  .  .  . 
Give  orders,  then,  to  bring  her  back :  I  fain 
Would  see  her,  and  then  die  ... 

Here.  On  my  return, 

I  promised  I  would  bring  thee  some  sweet  comfort, 
And  not  a  light  one ;  such  is  what  I  bring ; 
'Tis  certainly  not  less  than  any  other 
That  thou  couldst  dare  to  hope  for.     Of  one  fond 
Adored  companion  thou  art  robb'd  by  Fate  : 
Now  by  my  hand  does  the  same  Fate  another 
Companion  give  to  thee,  and  bid  thee  take  her. 

Adm.  What  dar'st  thou  say,  Alcides  ? 

Here.  There  she  is. 

Approach,  thou  noble  woman !     Underneath 
That  veil  a  wondrous  beauty  is  conceal'd  : 
And  far  more  beauteous  is  the  soul  that's  hidden 
Beneath  her  raiment  fair  :  a  heart  that's  pure, 
An  intellect  sublime ;  a  humble  manner, 
With  regal  blood :  each  quality  in  short, 
That  Heav'n  in  woman  e'er  enclosed :  all  these 
In  her  thou'lt  find  who  is  Alcestis'  equal. 

Adm.  A  woman  like  Alcestis  ?     Must  I  hear 
Such  sacrilegious  words  ? — Alcides,  hear  me. 
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If  I  in  thee  have  ever  venerated 

The'  illustrious  son  of  Jove ;  if  I  in  thee 

With  so  much  love,  and  reverence,  received 

The  friend,  the  hero ;  shouldst  thou  therefore  scorn, 

And  laugh  at  me,  a  sad  despairing  lover  ? 

Do  railleries  like  these  at  such  a  time 

Become  so  great  a  hero  ? 

Pher.  Son,  dost  not 

Kespect  the  Deities'  interpreter  ? 

Adm.  If  to  the  Deities  Admetus  ne'er 
Wicked  appear'd  or  vile,  why  keep  they  him 
Alive  at  such  a  great  and  dreadful  cost  ? 
Or  else,  if  I  of  an  untimely  death 
Deserving  was,  why  for  my  life  were  they 
Willing  to  take  the  life  of  my  Alcestis  ? 
To  slay  us  both. — The  Deities'  resolve 
May  be  fulfill'd ;  provided  that  I  die. 

Here.  Approach  him  boldly,  woman  ;  and  compel  him 
To  rectify  his  error  ;  make  him  feel 
At  once  the  mighty  influence  of  Alcides, 
And  of  the  Gods. 

Adm.  Arrest  thy  daring  foot, 

Whoe'er  thou  be.     How  cruel  is  the  outrage, 
How  insupportable,  that  thou  inflictest 
Upon  me  by  thy  presence  !    One  Alcestis, 
One  only,  was  there  on  the  earth  'mongst  mortals  : 
She  was,  0  Heav'ns  !  and  is  no  more  .  .  .  But,  if 
The  Deities  were  willing  to  create 
For  me  her  equal  and  her  like,  she  only, 
My  first  one,  should  be  mine  ;  no  other  one 
Should  stand  beside  me  ...  Heav'ns  !  what  do  I  say  ? 
At  the  mere  thought  I  shudder.     Go  ye,  then, 
Go  all  away,  I  pray !     How  can  it  please  you 
My  last  thoughts  in  this  manner  to  disturb  ? 
With  thee,  with  thee,  Alcestis,  would  I  spend 
The  few  remaining  moments  of  my  life, 
Until  my  oath  has  been  fulfill'd. 

Here.  But  what, 

What  is  the  impious  oath  that  he  has  sworn  ? 

Pher.  0  Heav'ns  !  whilst  we  were  lately  taking  from  him 
All  means  of  injuring  himself,  he  swore, 
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In  accents  terrible  and  yet  determined, 
(Compelling  us  to  act  as  witnesses,) 
He  swore  by  all  the  .Deities  celestial, 
As  well  as  those  of  Hell :  that  from  that  time 
No  single  drop  of  common  water  e'en 
Should  ever  pass  his  lips  again :  and  added  : 
It  is  as  possible  that  I  should  break 
My  oath,  as  that  Alcestis  should  return 
To  life  again. 

Here.  Thy  oath,  then,  0  Admetus, 

Has  been  fulfill'd  :  this  one  has  loosed  thee  from  it. 
Behold  her  ;  see  !  this  is  the  live  Alcestis.1 

Adm.  What  see  I  ?     Heav'ns ! 

PJier.  What  strange  illusion  this  !  .  .  . 

Chorus.  Fresh  terror  !     How  from  Pluto's  cloisters  dark 
Could  she  escape  so  soon  ?  .  .  . 

Adm.  She  stands  all  mute 

And  motionless  ;  it  is  her  shade,  not  she ! 

Here.  Let  now  all  doubt,  and  wonderment,  and  terror 
Within  you  cease :  this  is  the  true,  the  only, 
The  live  Alcestis,  not  Alcestis'  shade  : 
She  from  the  Deities  obtain'd  the  favor, 
Before  she  to  the  ritual  bath  was  taken, 
Not  only  of  embracing  thee,  Admetus, 
But  of  addressing  thee. 

Ale.  Dear  spouse,  Admetus, 

Heav'n  reunites  us,  and  for  long  to  come. 

Adm.  Ah,  'tis  the  sweet,  the  voice  adorable 
Of  my  Alcestis  ;  she  it  is  who  draws  me 
Out  of  the  tomb.     Alcestis,  do  I  then 
Once  more  embrace  thee  in  my  arms  ?    Let  Death 
Now  come. 

Here.         That  fatal  Deity  is  driven 
In  a  long  banishment  outside  this  palace. 

Ale.  Many  and  happy  years  we'll  pass  together, 
Parents  and  children  :  Hercules  adore, 
The  superhuman  means  of  such  a  wonder. 

Adm.  Shining  in  thee  a  Demigod  I  see  : 
Let  me  bow  down  .  .  . 

1  Unveils  her. 
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Here.  Arise  :  I  am  no  more 

Than  mortal ;  by  the  Deities  beloved. 

Adm.  0  Heav'ns !  I'm  mute  through  my  excessive  joy. 
I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes  :  and  yet  these  hands 
That  I  am  clasping,  are  indeed  thy  dear 
True  hands,  0  my  Alcestis  :  and  those  living 
Accents  divine  to  which  I  listen'd,  came 
In  very  truth  from  out  thy  lips  adored. 

Ale.  And  yet,  my  spouse,  not  long  ago  I  heard 
The  words  despairing  of  thy  mighty  grief, 
When  thou  didst  think  me  dead !     0  what  a  secret 
Joy  indescribable,  when  thee  I  saw 
So  full  of  me,  whilst  utterly  cut  off 
From  ev'ry  hope  of  me !     Too  much  thou  lov'st  me, 
And  this  is  proved  by  thy  most  dreadful  oath.  — 
Nothing  remains,  but  to  embrace  our  children, 
And  thank  the  Deities  in  solemn  wise. 

Pher.  Come  then,  ye  little  children,  to  the  breasts 
Of  both  your  parents,  now  restored  to  you. 

Eum.  Mother,  and  we  were  weeping  so !  0  Heavens  ! 
I  never  thought  again  to  see  thee. 

Here.  Ne'er 

Saw  I  a  spectacle  more  glad  than  this, 
More  full  of  tenderness.     I  feel  that  tears 
As  sweet  as  unaccustom'd  force  their  way 
Into  my  eyes. 

Pher.  And  what  will  be  the  joy 

Of  thy  dear  aged  mother,  0  Admetus, 
In  seeing  thee  again  to-day  ! 

Chorus.  The  Gods 

Have  shown  in  thee  their  pow'r. 

Here.  'Twas  all  the  work 

Of  the  Celestials.     Them  it  pleased,  Admetus, 
That  thou  shouldst  unto  death  be  sick,  that  thus 
Free  course  might  to  Alcestis'  noble  virtue 
Be  given ;  and  it  also  pleased  the  Gods 
That  thou,  believing  she  was  dead,  shouldst  show 
Thy  love  immense  by  that  most  fearful  oath 
That  thou  wouldst  not  survive  her. 

Adm.  Tell  me  how 

Thou  wert  permitted  her  to  extricate 
From  Orcus'  greedy  jaws? 
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Here.  All  those  are  secrets 

Of  a  supreme  Omnipotence,  in  which 
All  prying  by  mere  human  wit  would  be 
As  futile  as  foolhardy.     Yes,  Alcides 
Was,  in  this  prodigy,  the  tool  submissive 
Of  the  dread  Deities'  commands  ;  nought  else. 
I  may  not  speak  of  it ;  and  ye  may  not 
Seek  to  know  more.     As  an  unique  example 
Of  conjugal  affection,  happy,  worthy 
Spouses,  your  names  to  far  posterity 
Revered  and  celebrated  shall  descend. 

Pher.  The  palace  and  the  city  and  the  whole 
Of  happy  Thessaly  shall  now  resound 
With  glad  festivity. 

Here.  And  I  will  stay 

Amongst  you  three  whole  days,  which  we  will  pass 
With  songs  and  banquets.     Then  to  execute 
Another  order  of  Eurystheus  (were  it 
Only  the  last !)  my  destiny  impels  me 
To  Thrace,  there  forcibly  to  seize  the  cruel 
Human-flesh-eating  mares  of  Diomedes. — 
Meanwhile  'twill  be  a  great  alleviation 
Of  my  past  torments,  and  of  those  to  come, 
To  see  in  you  on  earth  a  living  mirror 
Of  all  celestial  gifts.     Admetus  only 
Deserved  Alcestis ;  only  she  deserved  him. 

Chorus.  And  both  were  worthy  of  sublime  Alcides. 


THE   END. 
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DESERT    OF   THE    EXODUS.     Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  • 
Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Years'  Wanderings,   undertaken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Explor- 
ation Fund.     By  E.  H.  PALMER,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner's  Professor 
of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,   Cambridge.     With 
Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo.  i/.  8s. 
'A  work  which  the  biblical  student  will  highly  prize  for  the  strong  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  a  most  important  portion  of  Scripture  history,  but  which 
cannot  be  read  without  interest  and  delight  by  every  one  who  is  capable   of 
taking  an   intelligent  interest  in  manners  and   customs  widely   removed  from 
our  o^Nn.'—Sat^trday  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT.  From  the  Earliest  Times  till  its 
Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  By  S.  SHARPE.  New  Edition, 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 
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NINEVEH    AND    ITS    PALACES.     By  J.    BONOMI, 

F.R.S.L.     New  Edition,  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.    With 
upwards  of  300  Engravings.     Post  8vo.  5^. 

HISTORY  OF  POMPEII:  its  Buildings  and  Antiquities. 
An  Account  of  the  City,  with  full  description  of  the  Remains  and 
Recent  Excavations,  and  also  an  Itinerary  for  Visitors.  By  T.  H. 
DYER,  LL.D.  With  nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map, 
and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum.  4th  Edition,  bringing  the  work  down 
to  1874.  Post  8vo.  js.  6d. 

ROME  AND  THE  CAM  PAG  N  A.  A  Historical  and 
Topographical  Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  and  Neighbour- 
hood of  ancient  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  R.  BURN,  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  85  Engravings  by 
JEWITT,  and  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.  An  Appendix  and  addi- 
tional Plan  illustrating  recent  Excavations  have  just  been  added. 
Demy  410.  3/.  y. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

BARBAULD  (MRS.)  A  Memoir  of,  including  Letters  and 
Notices  of  her  Family  and  Friends.  By  her  great-niece,  ANNA 
LETITIA  LE  BRETON.  With  Portrait.  Demy  i2mo.  5?. 

BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON,  and  JOHNSONIANA.    in 

eluding  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Tour  in  Wales,  &c.  Edited, 
with  large  Additions  and  Notes,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  CROKER. 
The  second  and  most  complete  Copyright  Edition,  with  upwards  of 
40  Engravings  on  Steel.  Post  8vo.  5  vols.  2os. 

BRYAN.  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks. 
By  M.  BRYAN.  A  New  Edition  by  G.  STANLEY.  Imp.  8vo.  2/.  as. 

—  A  SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  and  LIVING  PAINTERS. 
By  H.  OTTLEY.  Imp.  8vo.  12-5-. 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.)  Biographia  Literaria,  and  two  Lay 
Sermons.  Post  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

COOPER    (THOMPSON).      A    New    Biographical    Die 
tionary.     By  T.  COOPER,  F.S.A.     i  vol.  8vo.  i2s. 

GOETHE,  Autobiography  of  (Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  aus 
Meinem  Leben).  2  vols.  post  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 

GOETHE.  Conversations  with  Eckermann  and  Soret.  Post 
8vo.  .  6d. 
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IRVING     (W.)      Life   and   Letters.     By  his  Nephew,   P.   E. 
IRVING.     In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 

LUTHER,    Michelet's   Life  of.     Translated  by   W.  HAZLITT. 
Post  8vo.  3-y.  6d. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO   AND   RAPHAEL,  their  Lives 

and  Works.     By  DUPPA  and  Q 
Engravings  on  Steel.     Post  8vo. 


and  Works.     By  DUPPA  and  QUATREMERE  DE  QUINCY.    With  13 
Steel. 


NELSON,  The  Life  of.     By  R.   SOUTHEY.     With  additional 
Notes  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  8vo .  5^. 

WASHINGTON,    The    Life    of.      By  W.    IRVING.     With 
Portrait.     In  4  vols.  post  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 

WELLINGTON,  The  Life  of.     By  AN  OLD  SOLDIER,  from 
the  materials  of  Maxwell.     Eighteen  Engravings.     Post  8vo.  55. 

WESLEY  (JOHN),  The  Life  of.     By  R.  SOUTHEY.     New 
and  Complete  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Post  8vo.  $s. 

By  the  late  Sir  A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

BRASSEY  (T.)     The   Life    and   Labours   of  the  late.     With 
Illustrations.    5th  Thousand,  10.?.  6d. 

HERNANDO    CORTES,    The    Life   of,    and   The   CON- 

QUEST  OF  MEXICO.     2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  15*. 

COLUMBUS,,   The    Life    of.     The  Discoverer  of  America. 
4th  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6.r. 

P I Z  A  R  RO,  The  Life  of.     With  Some  Account  of  his  Associates 
in  the  Conquest  of  Peru.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LAS  CASAS,    The   Life   of,   the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.     3rd 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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HISTORY. 

KINGS    OF    ROME,    History  of  the.     By  T.  DYER,  LL.D. 

With  a  Prefatory   Dissertation  on  the  Sources  and  Evidences  of 

Early  Roman  History.     Demy  8vo.  16^. 

'  It  will  mark  or  help  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
is  devoted.  It  is  one  of  the  most  decided  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  results  of 
the  reaction  which  is  now  in  progress  against  the  influence  of  Niebuhr.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

DECLINE  OF   THE   ROMAN  REPUBLIC.     From 

the  Destruction  of  Carthage  to  the  Consulship  of  Julius  Caesar.    By 

GEORGE  LONG,  M.A.     5  vols.  8vo.  14^.  per  vol. 

'  If  any  one  can  guide  us  through  the  almost  inextricable  mazes  of  this  laby- 
rinth, it  is  Mr.  Long.  As  a  chronicler,  he  possesses  all  the  requisite  knowledge, 
and  what  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  important,  the  necessary  caution.  He  never 
attempts  to  explain  that  which  is  hopelessly  corrupt  or  obscure  :  he  does  not 
confound  twilight  with  daylight;  he  warns  the  reader  repeatedly  that  he  is 
standing  on  shaking  ground  ;  he  has  no  framework  of  theory  into  which  he 
presses  his  facts.' — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages.  By  C.  H.  PEARSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  New  Edition,  much  enlarged.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  i6s.  Vol.  II. 
8vo.  145-. 

HISTORICAL  MAPS  OF  ENGLAND  during  the  first 

Thirteen  Centuries.      With  Explanatory  Essays  and  Indices.      By 
('.  H.  PEARSON,  M.A.     Imp.  folio.     2nd  Edition.     31^.  6d. 

THE  BARONS'  W A  R.  Including  the  Battles  of  Lewes  and 
Evesham.  By  W.  H.  BLAAUW,  Esq.,  M.A.  2nd  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  by  C.  H.  PEARSON,  M.A.  Demy  8vo. 
iOJ.  6d. 

QUEENS  OF    ENGLAND,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.     By  AGNES  STRICKLAND.     Revised 
.     Edition.     In  6  vols.  post  8vo.  French  backs,  5^.  6d.  per  vol. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  The  Life  of.  By  A. 
STRICKLAND.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  French  backs,  us. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT.  By  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 
Post  8vo.  45. 

HOME    E  D  U  CAT  ION.    By  the  same  Author.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

ELEMENTS    OF    MORALITY,    including  Polity.    By 

W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.    4th  Edition.    In  i  vol.  8vo.  15.?. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Lectures  on  the  History  of,  in 
England.  By  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  8*. 

EXPLORATIO    PHILOSOPHICA.     Rough  Notes  on 

Modern  Intellectual  Science.     Parti.     By  the  late  J.  GROTE,  B.D. 
8vo.  9.?. 

UTILITARIAN  PHILOSOPHY.  An  Examination  of 
the.  By  the  late  J.  GROTE,  B.D.  Edited  by  J.  B.  MAYOR,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  i2s. 

ARETAICS   AND    EUD/EMONICS,  a  Theory  of  Virtue 

and  Happiness.     By  the  late  JOHN  GROTE,  B.D.          [In  the  press. 

MANUAL    OF    HUMAN    CULTURE.      By  M.  A. 

GARVEY,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

LOCKE.  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS,  containing  an  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  ST.  JOHN.  Portrait.  In  2  vols.  PostSvo.yj. 

INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE. 

A  History  of  the.     By  J.  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.D.     2  vols.  Post 
8vo. ioj. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

NATURE  AND  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN.     By  G".  HARRIS. 
2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  28.?. 

COMTE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SCIENCES.     Edited 

by  G.  H.  LEWES.     Post  8vo.  $s. 

KANT.  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  REASON.  Translated  by 
J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN.  Post  8vo.  5^. 

HEGEL.      LECTURES     ON    THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF 

HISTORY.     Translated  by  J.  SIBREE,  M.A.     Post  8vo.  y. 
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THEOLOGY. 

ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION,'  History  of  the.  To 
which  is  added  a  Series  of  Documents  from  A.D.  1536  to  A.D,  1615. 
Together  with  Illustrations  from  contemporary  sources.  By  the 
late  C.  HARDWICK,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  srd  Edition. 
Revised.  Post  8vo. 

THE  CREEDS,  History  of.    ByJ.  RAWSON  LUMBY,  M.A., 

Tynvhitt's  Hebrew  Scholar,  Crosse  Divinity  Scholar.  Crown 
8vo.  ?s.  6d. 

PEARSON  (BP.)  ON  THE  CREED.  Carefully  printed 
from  an  Early  Edition.  With  Analysis  and  Index.  Edited  by 
E.  WALFORD,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  55. 

COMMON  PRAYER.  Historical  and  Explanatory  Treatise 
on  the  Book  of.  By  W.  G.  HUMPHRY,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  5th  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

COM  MO N  PRAYER,  Rational  Illustrations  of  the  Book  of. 
By  C.  WHEATLY,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  F.  BLEEK.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  H.  VENABLES, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  E.  VENABLES.  In  2  vols.  ios. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  For 
the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  the  Upper  Forms  in 
Schools.  By  A.  C.  BARRETT,  M.A.,  Caius  College,  srd  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

By  F.  H.  Scrivener,  D.C.L.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GR/ECUM,  TEXTUS 

STEPHANICI,  1550.  Accedunt  variae  lectiones  editionum  Bezae, 
Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii,  et  Tregellesii.  i6mo.  4^.  6d. 
With*  wide  Margin  for  Notes,  js.  6d. 

A      PLAIN       INTRODUCTION      TO     THE 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  With  40  Fac- 
similes from  Ancient  Manuscripts.  Containing  also  an  Account  of 
the  Egyptian  Versions  by  Canon  LIGHTFOOT,  D.D.  For  the  Use 
of  Biblical  Students.  New  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  i6s. 

SIX   LECTURES  .ON  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT  and  the  ancient  Manuscripts  which  contain  it. 
Chiefly  addressed  to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.  With  facsimiles 
from  MSS.  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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BOOK  OF  PSALMS;  a  New  Translation,  with  Introduc- 
tions and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
STEWART  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Llandaff,  and 
Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, iSs.  Vol.  II.  3rd  Edition,  i6s.  An  abridged  Edition  for 
Schools  and  Private  Students.  Crown J3vo.  zor.  6d. 

A   COMMENTARY    ON  THE   GOSPELS    AND 

EPISTLES  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  DENTON,  A.M.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
and  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate.  In  5  vols.  i8s. 
each. 

A    COMMENTARY    ON  THE  ACTS  or  THE 

APOSTLES.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  i8j.  Vol.  II.  14*. 
These  Commentaries  originated  in  Notes  collected  by  the  compiler  to  aid  in 
the  composition  of  expository  sermons.  They  are  derived  from  all  available 
sources,  and  especially  from  the  wide  but  little-known  field  of  theological  com- 
ment found  in  the  '  Schoolmen '  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  special  nature  of  the 
sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived  ought  to  make  them  indispensable  to 
all  who  wish  to  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  as  much  understanding  as  may 
be  obtained  by  extraneous  help. 

BIBLE-ENGLISH.     Chapters  on  Words  and  Phrases  in  the 
Aiithorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  no  longer  in  common  use;  .  illustrated  from  contem- 
poraneous writers.      By  the   Rev.  T.  LEWIS   O.  DAVIES,    M.A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary  Extra,  Southampton.     Small  crown  8vo.  5^. 
'  Everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  English  Language,  and 
indeed  everyone  who  is  not  absolutely  inattentive  to  the  words  spoken  around 
him,  may  turn  to  Mr.    Davies's  little  book  with  the  certainty  of  finding  both 
useful  information  and  agreeable  entertainment  in  its  pages.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST;  in  its  Historical  Con- 
nexion and  Development.  By  A.  NEANDER.  From  the  4th 
German  Edition .  Post  8vo .  y .  6d . 

LIFE   AND    EPISTLES    OF    ST.    PAUL.     By  T. 

LEWIN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Author  of  'Fasti  Sacri,'  'Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  'Caesar's 
Invasion,"  'Treatise  on  Trusts,'  &c.  With  upwards  of  350  Illus- 
trations finely  engraved  on  Wood,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  In  2  vols. 
3rd  Edition,  revised.  Demy  410.  2/.  zs. 

'  Nothing  but  a  careful  inspection  of  the  work  itself  can  give  the  reader  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Lewin  has  carried  out  his 
plan— a  plan  which  may  be  described  as  the  giving  of  all  information  possibly 
attainable  about  every  person  or  place  connected  directly  or  even  indirectly  with 
St.  Paul.'—  Spectator. 

FASTI  SACRI;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New 
Testament.  By  the  same  Author.  410.  2is. 

ANA  LOGY  OF  RELIGION,  Natural  and  Revealed,  and 
Sermons  with  Notes.  By  Bp.  BUTLER.  Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 
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HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.  By  BP.  JEREMY  TAYLOR. 
With  portrait.  Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  A 
New  Translation.  By  H.  GOODWIN,  D.D.  3rd  Edition.  With 
fine  Steel  Engraving  after  Guido,  $s.  ;  without  the  Engraving,  y.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  is.  cloth  ;  6d.  sewed. 

For  Confirmation  Candidates. 
THE     CHURCH     TEACHER'S     MANUAL    OF 

CHRISTIAN   INSTRUCTION.      Being  the  Church  Catechism 
expanded  and  explained  in  Question  and  Answer,  for  the  use  of 
Clergymen,   Parents,  and  Teachers.     By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  SADLER. 
I3th  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
'  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  service  to  religious  instruction  achieved  by 

this  compact  and  yet  pregnant  volume We  owe   many   boons   to   Mr. 

Sadler,  whose  sermons  and  theological  lectures  and  treatises  have  wrought  much 

good  in  matters  of  faith.    This  Catechetical  Manual  is  second  to  none  of  such.' — 

English  Churchman. 

CATECHETICAL  HINTS  AND  HELPS.    A  Manual 

for  Parents  and  Teachers  on  giving  Instruction  in  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  England.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  practical  little  book  on  its  subject  we  have 
ever  seen.  Its  explanations,  its  paraphrases,  its  questions,  and  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  its  appendices,  are  not  merely  invaluable  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  the  information  actually  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  con- 
templated. We  do  not  wonder  at  its  being  in  its  third  edition.' — Literary 
Churchman. 

THE  WINTON  CHURCH  CATECHIST.    Questions 

and  Answers  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism.  32mo. 
cloth,  3-y.  Also  in  Four  Parts,  6d.orgd.  each. 

LIFE    AFTER    CONFIRMATION.    By  J.  S.  BLUNT. 

i8mo.     is. 

CON  Fl  RMATION    DAY.     Being  a  Book  of  Instruction  for 
.  Young  Persons  how  they  ought  to  spend  that  solemn  day.     By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  GOODWIN,   D.D.,   Bp.  of  Carlisle.      8th  Thousand. 
zd.,  or  25  for  3.5-.  6rf. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton. 

THE  ONE  OFFERING;  a  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial 
Nature  of  the  Eucharist.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3rd  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

'  A  treatise  of  singular  clearness  and  force,  which  gives  us  what  we  did  not 
really  possess  till  it  appeared.' — Church  Times. 

1  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful,  trustworthy,  and  accurate  book  we  have  seen 
upon  the  subject.' — Literary  Churchman. 

'The  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  ably  and  fully  treated,  and  in  a  candid 
spirit,  by  Mr.  Sadler  in  these  pages.' — English  Churchman. 
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THE   LOST  GOSPEL  AND    ITS    CONTENTS; 

or,  the  Author  of  'Supernatural  Religion'  Refuted  by  Himself.    By 
Rev.  M.  F.  SADLER,  Rector  of  Honiton.    Demy  8vo.  7.9. 6rf. 
'  Mr.   Sadler   seems  to  us  particularly  successful  in  exposing  the  hasty  and 

unsound  reasoning  which  has  been  applied  to   the   Fourth   Gospel.'— Mr.   W. 

Sanday.     (In  the  Academy.) 

THE    SACRAMENT  OF    RESPONSIBILITY;  or, 

Testimony  of  the  Scripture  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy 
Baptism.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  Also,  Cheap  Edition,  6th 
Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  sewed,  6d. 

'  An  exceedingly  valuable  repertory  of  arguments  on  the  questions  it  refers 
to.'— English  Churchman. 

CHURCH  DOCTRINE-BIBLE  TRUTH.    Fcap.Svo. 

i8th  Thousand,  3^.  6d. 

'  Some  writers  have  the  gift  of  speaking  the  right  word  at  the  right  time,  and 
the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler  is  pre-eminently  one  of  them.  "  Church  Doctrine — Bible 

Truth,"  is  full  of  wholesome  truths  fit  for   these  times He  has  power 

of  putting  his  meaning  in  a  forcible  and  intelligible  way,  which  will,  we  trust, 
enable  his  valuable  work  to  effect  that  which  it  is  well  calculated  to  effect,  viz.  to 
meet  with  an  appropriate  and  crushing  reply  one  of  the  most  dangerous  mis- 
beliefs of  the  time.' — Guardian* 

THE  SECOND  ADAM  AND  THE  NEW  BIRTH; 

or,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.    Fcap. 

8vo.  6th  Edition,  price  45-.  6d. 

'  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  useful  little  work  is  that  its  author 
argues  almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible.  We  commend  it  most  earnestly  to 
clergy  and  laity,  as  containing  in  a  small  compass,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  body 
of  sound  and  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  New  Birth,  which  cannot  be  too 
widely  circulated.'— Guardian. 

PARISH    SERMONS.     Trinity  to  Advent.     Fcap.Svo.    2nd 
Edition,  6s. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING   ON  DEEP  TRUTHS.   Sermons 

preached  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedford.    Fcap.  8vo.  3rd  Edition,  6s. 
ABUNDANT    L I  F  E,  and  other  Sermons.     Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  COMMUNICANT'S  MANUAL;  being  a  Book  of 

Self-examination,  Prayer,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving.  7th  Thousand. 
Royal  32mo.  roan,  gilt  edges,  price  2s. ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, for  distribution,  igth  Thousand,  8d.  A  larger  Edition,  on  fine 
paper,  and  Rubrics.  Fcap.  8vo.  zs.  6d.\  morocco,  8s.  6d. 

SCRIPTURE  TRUTHS.  A  Series  of  Ten  Plain,  Popular 
Tracts  upon  subjects  now  universally  under  discussion,  gd.  per  set, 
sold  separately.  No.  i.  Reasons  for  Infant  Baptism.  2.  On 
Eucharistic  Worship.  3.  On  the  Priesthood  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.  4.  On  Confirmation.  5 .  Reasons  for  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion .  6.  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion .  7.  On 
Baptism  and  Conversion.  8.  Some  Objections  to  receiving  the 
Holy  Comnmnion  considered.  9.  On  the  First  Truths  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  10.  On  Faith  and  Justification. 
A2 
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STANDARD  PROSE   WORKS, 

ADDISON.  Works.  With  Notes  by  Bishop  HURD,  and 
numerous  unpublished  Letters.  With  Portrait  and  eight  steel 
Engravings.  6  vols.  French  backs,  post  8vo.  4^.  each. 

BACON'S  (LORD)  ESSAYS  AND  HISTORICAL 
WORKS,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  DEVEY,  M.A. 
Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

BURKE.     Works.     In  8  vols.  post  8vo.  French  backs,  45.  each. 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.)  THE  FRIEND.   A  Series  of  Essays 

on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Religion.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

COLERIDGE  (S.  T.)  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA,  and 

Two  Lay  Sermons.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

CRAIK  (G.  L.)  THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  55. 

EMERSON  (R.  W.)  WORKS,  comprising  Essays, 
Lectures,  Poems,  and  Orations.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each. 

Fl  ELDI  NG  (H.)  TOM  JONES,  the  History  of  a  Foundling. 
With  Illustrations  by  G.  CRUIKSHANK.  In  2  vols.  -js. 

HAZLITTS  (W.)  TABLE-TALK.  Essays  on  Men  and 
Manners.  Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

IRVING  (W.)  WORKS.  In  n  vols.  Post  8vo.  3..  to. 
each.  [See  also  p.  3. 

LAMB      (C.)        ESSAYS      OF     ELIA     AND     ELI  ANA. 

New  Edition,  post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

LUTH  ER  (M.)  TABLE-TALK.  Translated  by  W.  HAZLITT- 
With  Life  and  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

MANZONI     (ALESSANDRO).     THE  BETROTHED 

(I  promessi  Sposi).     The  only  complete  English  translation.     With 
numerous  Woodcuts,  y. 

PEPYS'S  DIARY.  With  Life  and  Notes  by  Richard  Lord 
BRAYBROOKE.  4  vols.  post  8vo.  French  backs,  5^.  6d.  per  vol. 

PERCY'S    RELIQUES    OF    ANCIENT    ENGLISH 

POETRY.     Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
J.  V.  PRICHARD.     In  2  vols.  js. 
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PROUT  (FATHER)  RELIQUES.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  largely  augmented.  Twenty-one  spirited  Etchings  by  MACLISP,. 
One  vol.  7S.  6d. 

RICHTER     (J.    P.    F.).     AUTOBIOGRAPHY    AND   JLE- 

VAN  A.     Translated.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

FLOWER,    FRUIT,    AND    THORN     PIECES.     Trans- 

lated  by  ALEX.  EWING.      Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

WALTON.  THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER.  Edited  by  E. 
JESSE.  With  an  account  of  Fishing  Stations,  &c.,  by  H.  G.  BOHN. 
Upwards  203  Engravings.  Post  8vo.  5.5-.  ;  or  with  26  additional 
page  Illustrations  on  Steel,  7$.  6d. 


POETICAL   WORKS. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGER.  With  a  Life 
by  W.  W.  LLOYD,  Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets. 
10  vols.  zs,  6d.  each.  In  half  morocco,  $s. 

CRITICAL   ESSAYS   ON  THE  PLAYS.    By  W.  W.  LLOYD. 

In    one    volume.      Uniform  with    the    above,    2s.   6d.  ;    in   half 
morocco,  $s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,    with  Notes 

and  Life  by  CHARLES   KNIGHT,  and  40  Engravings  on  Wood 
by  HARVEY.     Royal  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

(VALPY'S  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition),  with  Glossarial  Notes, 

Digests,  &c.,  and  171  Outline  Plates.     15  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.  2/.  $s. 

(Pocket   Volume   Edition).      Comprising   all  his    Plays   and 

Poems.     Edited  from  the  First  Folio  Edition  by  T.   KEIGHTLEY. 
13  vols.   royal  32010.  in   a  cloth  box,  price  2is. 

SHAKESPEARE.  DRAMATIC  ART  OF.  The  History 
and  Character  of  the  Plays.  By  Dr.  ULRICI.  Translated  by  L.  D. 
SCHMITZ.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  y.  6d.  each. 

GREENE,  MARLOWE,  and  BEN  JONSON.  The  Poems  01. 
Edited  by  R.  BELL,  i  vol.  post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

MILTON'S  (J.)  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Memoir 
and  Notes,  and  120  Engravings.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo.  5s-  each. 

GOLDSMITH.     POEMS.     Illustrated.     i6mo.     2s.  &/. 

SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS,    with  short  Life, 

by  G.  C.  S.,  and  Portrait.     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 
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ALFIERI.     The  Tragedies  of.     In  English  Verse.     Edited  by 
E.  A.  BOWRING,  C.B.     2  vols.  post  8vo.  75. 

DANTE.     THE  DIVINE  COMEDY.    Translated  by  the  Rev. 

H.  F.  GARY.     Post  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

This  and  the  following  one~are  the  only  editions  containing  the  ailthor's  last 
corrections  and  emendations. 

The  Popular   Edition,    neatly    Printed   in   Double    Columns. 

Royal  8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Translated    into    English    Verse  by  J.  C.  WRIGHT,   M.A. 

With  Portrait  and  34  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Flaxman.     5th 
Edition,  post  8vo.  5-r. 

PETRARCH.    SONNETS,  TRIUMPHS,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.     Translated  into  English  Verse.     With  Campbell's  Life 
of  the  Poet.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo.  5*. 

MOLIERE.      DRAMATIC   WORKS.     Translated  by  C.  H. 
WALL.    In  3  vols.  post  8vo.  y.  6d.  each. 

Translated  by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

PO  E  M  S  O  F  G  O  ET H  E.       2nd  Edition  (including  Hermann 
and  Dorothea).     Post  8vo.  y.  6d. 

POEMS   OF   SCHILLER.     2nd  Edition.    Post  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
POEMS    OF    HEINE.     2nd  Edition.     PostSvo.  5-r. 

By  Professor  Conington,  M.A. 

HORACE'S  ODES  AND  CARMEN  S^ECULARE.     Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.     5th  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

SATIRES    AND    EPISTLES.      Translated  into   English 

Verse.     3rd  Edition.    6s.  6d. 

By  C.  S.  Calverley. 
VERSES  AND  TRANSLATIONS,  sth  Edition.   Fcap. 

8vo.  5-r. 
FLY   LEAVES.     6th  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

TRANSLATIONS     INTO      ENGLISH      AND     LATIN. 

Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS    Translated  into  English  Verse.    Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 
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By  Adelaide  Anne  Procter, 

LEGENDS   AND    LYRICS.      Illustrated   Edition.      With 
Portrait  and  Introduction,  2is. 

First    Series.     Introduction   by    CHARLES    DICKENS,   and 

Portrait  of  the  Author.     25th  Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

— —  Second  Series.     iQth  Thousand  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 


ENGLISH   SONGS  AND   LYRICS.    By  BARRY  CORN- 
WALL.    New  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 


ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  BOETS. 

The  Editors  of  the  various  authors  in  this  Series  have  in  all  cases 
endeavoured  to  make  the  collections  of  Poems  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  in  many  instances  copyright  Poems  are  to  be  found  in  these  editions 
which  are  not  in  any  other.  Each  volume  is  carefully  edited,  with  Notes 
where  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Text,  and  a  Memoir.  A  Por- 
trait also  is  added  in  all  cases  where  an  authentic  one  is  accessible.  The 
volumes  are  printed  on  toned  paper  in  fcap.  8vo.  size,  and  neatly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  5^.  each. 

***  A  Cheap  Reprint  of  the  Series,  neat  cloth,  is.  6d.  per  volume. 


AKENSIDE. 
BEATTIE. 
BURNS.     3  vols. 
BUTLER.     2  vols. 
CHAUCER.     6  vols. 
CHURCHILL.     2  vols. 
COLLINS. 

COWPER,    including  his  Trans- 
lations.    3  vols. 
DRYDEN.     5  vols. 
FALCONER. 
GOLDSMITH. 
GRAY. 


KIRKE  WHITE. 
MILTON.     3  vols. 
PARNELL. 
POPE.     3  vols. 
PRIOR.     2  vols. 
SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS. 
SPENSER.     5  vols. 
SURREY. 
SWIFT.     3  vols. 
THOMSON.     2  vols. 
WYATT. 
YOUNG.     2  vols. 


The  following  volumes  have  lately  been  added. 


CHATTERTON.     2  vols. 
CAMPBELL. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
ROGERS. 


THE  COURTLY  POETS,  from 

RALEIGH  to  WOTTON. 
GEORGE  HERBERT 
KEATS. 
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REFERENCE. 

STUDENTS'  GUIDE  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

KING'S  INTEREST  TABLES.    24th  Edition.    7,.  w 

KENT'S  COMMENTARY  on  International  Law.  Re- 
vised,  with  additional  Notes  and  Cases,  by  J.  T.  ABDY,  LL.D. 
8vo.  i6s. 

THE  EPIGRAMMATISTS.  Selections  from  the  Epi- 
grammatic Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Notes,  &c.  by  Rev.  H .  P.  DODD,  M.A.  and  Edition,  enlarged . 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  QUOTATIONS.    A  Dictionary 

of.  Including  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law  Terms,  Phrases,  &c. 
By  H.  T.  RILEY.  Post  8vo.  $s.  With  Index  Verborum,  6s. 

BRYAN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,    Seep.2. 
COOPER'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.     .*, 

P.  2. 

DR.    RICHARDSON'S     DICTIONARY   OF   THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymo- 
logy, and  copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best  authori- 
ties. New  edition,  with  a  Supplement.  In  2  vols.  410.  4/.  14;.  6d.  ; 
half-bound  in  russia,  5/.  15*.  6d.  ;  russia,  61.  izs.  The  Supplement 
separately.  410.  izs.  An  8vo  edition,  without  the  Quotations, 
i5r.  ;  half  russia,  zos. ;  russia,  24*. 

The  following  are  the  only  authorised  and  unabridged  Editions  of 
WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  containing  the  valuable  Etymological 
Notes  and  Derivations  of  Dr.  MAHN,  of  Berlin,  who  devoted  five  years 
to  the  Revision  of  the  Work. 

WEBSTER'S   GUINEA    DICTIONARY,   containing 

all  English  words  now  in  use,  including  scientific,  biblical,  and 
Scottish  terms  and  phrases,  with  their  pronunciations,  alternative 
spellings,  derivations,  and  meanings.  In  i  vol.  410.  with  nearly 
1600  pages  and  3000  Illustrations.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  2u.  , 
half-calf,  30.*.  ;  calf  or  half  russia,  i/.  us.  6d.  ;  russia,  2/. 

WEBSTER'S    COMPLETE    DICTIONARY,    con 

taining  all  that  appears  in  the  above,  and  also  a  valuable  Appendix. 
and  70  pages  of  Illustrations  grouped  and  classified,  rendering  it 
a  complete  Literary  and  Scientific  Reference  Book,  i  vol.  410. 
strongly  bound  in  cloth,  i/.  in.  6d.  ;  half  calf,  a/.  ;  calf  or  half 
russia,  a/.  2J. ;  russia,  2/.  los. 
'Certainly  the  best  practical  Engliih  Dictionary  extant.1— Quarterly  Rtvif* 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BOTANISTS   POCKET-BOOK.    By\v 

Containing  the  lame,  Common   n.w\e.  Soil   or  Situation, 

CoK  .  and  tune  ot  Klowrrini;  ot"  .<H  plants,  arranged  in  a 

ubul.u.-.i  form,     Feap.  8vo.  4*.  6rf. 


COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DICTIONARY.    \v,,h* 

Supplem.-  i'.»;  .ill  tluMu-u  pl.wis  .»mi  v.r, 

year  1860.     l  \lucvl  by  G.  W.  JOHNSON.     I\»t  8vo.  doth,  df.  6rf, 

MY  GARDEN;  its  Plan  and  Culture.  Together  with  .» 
General  Description  of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History. 
Bhr  A.  SM  more  than  1300  Engravings  on  Wood. 

4tn  Thous.uul.  uup.  8vo,  au. 

I  indeed  A  book  which  ought  to  bt  in  the  hands  of  everyone 

who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  garxlm  .M  )r.x  >>«  n  ;  he  is  certain  to  And  some 

ihingn  in  ,  !\  he  may  profit?—  N*  ft*  w»> 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  With  Notes 

by  Sn  \Vn  i  i  \M  1  \KPi\r  .u\.l  KP\\  VK;^  [sssi,  i  -q.     Illustrated 
i\ished  Engravings;  or,  >fc-tth  the  Plates  coloured, 
ft.  &L 

SOWERBY'S  FERNS  \\n  KIKN  Aims  OF  GREAT 

HKM'MN.     \V(th8o  Phtr^ln  1.  K.  SOJTtlllY,    The  DeSCTUM 

x  ,  x     ivoyid  ptpw,  Oatowel  KMM 


SOWERBY'S    BOTANY.      t  oulaining    a    lV,,,r.,on    and 
Life-site  Drawing  ot  i  n.uu     Kdited  and  brought  »»p 

to  the  present  standard  oi  scientific  kn,nvi,-,i,;,-.  i>v    i 
(fov.  ^.11   IX,  F.I   s    -        \\  th  I'opuiu  Inscriptions 

,M  .»f  ^Ch   Pl:r-  t^N- 

KBSTBR,  Author  of  'Wild  F!ONX.,S  worth  Notice,'      n,,-  i 


Ferns/  &c.     the  Figures  by  J   C  SOWWRBY,  F.I   S.,   I 
SOWKRBV,  F.I.S.,  and_J.  W.  SA.  n  ,;.  LI  S.,  F.O.S.,  an 

FinvAKP  SOWERBY.      Tl»ul  Kdition,  rntuvJ)  u-v,s,-,i.  w.th 


lions   of  -ill    the   fcpecta   In    lh«'    WllOl        In    M  VOb    M<  S«    eloth  . 

a4/.  ior.  half  morocco  ;  and  a8/.  y.  N''  whoi,-  morocco,    Volumes 
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ART  AND  ORNAMENT. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM  Seventy-one  Repro- 
ductions in  Permanent  Photography  of  this  Series  of  Etchings. 
3  vols.  imp.  folio,  4/.  4^.  Sold  separately.  Vol.  I.  Architectural  and 
Historical  Subjects  ;  Vol.  II.  Mountain  and  Marine  Subjects  ; 
Vol.  III.  Pastoral  Subjects. 

TURNER'S  PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES.  With  Descriptive  Notices.  96  Illustrations, 
reproduced  in  Permanent  Photography.  In  3  vols.  imp.  4to. 
Vol.  I.  Landscapes,  40  Plates,  2/.  i2s.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.  Castles  and 
Abbeys,  32  Plates,  2/.  2s.  ;  Vol.  III.  Coast  Scenery,  24  Plates, 
i/.  us.  6d. 

TURNER'S  CELEBRATED  LANDSCAPES.  Sixteen 
Autotype  Reproductions  of  the  most  important  Works  of 
J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.  With  Memoir  and  Descriptions.  Imp. 
4to.  2/.  2s. 

THE  RAFFAELLE  GALLERY.  Permanent  Reproductions 
in  Autotype  of  Engravings  of  the  most  celebrated  Works  of  RAF- 
FAELLE SANZIO  D'URBINO.  With  Descriptions,  &c.  Imp.  quarto, 


THE  LANDSEERGALLE  R  Y.  Autotype  Reproductions 
of  Engravings  of  the  celebrated  early  Paintings  of  Sir  E.  LAND- 
SEER,  R.A.  Imp.  quarto,  2/.  zs. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  EDWIN    LANDSEER.    Being 

a  New  Edition  of  'The  Early  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer." 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  F.  G.  STEPHENS.  With  24  Illustrations 
in  Photography.  Imp.  8vo.  i/.  5^. 

FLAX  MAN'S  DRAWINGS.  32  large  Plates,  comprising 
the  entire  Series  of  the  Flaxman  Drawings  in  the  Gallery  of 
University  College,  London,  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  process  of 
Permanent  Photography.  Edited,  with  a  Descriptive  Letterpress 
and  Copious  Introduction,  by  SIDNEY  COLVIN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Slade  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Large  folio,  io/.  los. 

NOTES  ON   IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.    By  the  late 

EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN.  Edited  by  M.  STOKES,  Associate  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
65  fine  Photographic  Illustrations.  Imp.  410.  Vol.  I.  4/.  4-f.  ;  Vol.  II. 
in  the  press. 
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MOUNTAINS    AND    LAKES  OF    SWITZERLAND 

AND  ITALY.  64  Picturesque  Views  in  Chromolithograph,  from 
Original  Sketches  by  C.  C.  PYNE.  With  a  Map  of  Routes  and 
Descriptive  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  MERCIER.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 

4tO.  2/.  2S. 

RIVIERA,  THE.  Pen-and- Pencil  Sketches  from  Cannes  to 
Genoa.  By  DEAN  ALFORD.  With  12  Chromolithographic  Illus- 
trations and  numerous  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 
Imp.  8vo.  2is. 

CRUIKSHANK  (G.)   A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF 

THE  ENGRAVED  WORKS  OF.  Including  Etchings  on 
Steel,  Copper,  &c. ,  and  Woodcuts  executed  between  the  years  1805 
and  1870.  Compiled  by  G.  W.  REID,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and 
Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  With  a  large  number  of  Illus- 
trations, chiefly  from  the  Original  Plates  and  Blocks.  In  3  vols. 
royal  410.  i2/.  i2s. 

FLAXMAN.  LECTURES  ON  SCULPTURE,  as  delivered 
before  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  J. 
FLAXMAN,  R.A.  With  53  Plates.  New  Edition,  y. 

HE  AT  ON  (MRS.)  A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING  FQR  STUDENTS  AND  GENERAL  READERS. 
By  Mrs.  HEATON.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  15^. 

DRAWI  NG  CO  PI  ES.  By  P.  H.  DELAMOTTE,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  King's  College,  London.  96  Original  Sketches  in 
Architecture,  Trees,  Figures,  Foregrounds,  Landscapes,  Boats,  and 
.Sea-pieces.  Royal  8vo.  Oblong,  half-bound,  i2.v. 


By  Eliza  Meteyard. 
MEMORIALS    OF    WEDGWOOD.       A    Series   of 

Plaques,  Cameos,  Vases,  &c.,  selected  from  various  Private  Collec- 
tions, and  executed  in  Permanent  Photography.  With  Introduction 
and  Descriptions.  Imp.  410.  3/.  y. 

WEDGWOOD  AND  HIS  WORKS:  a  Selection  of  his 

choicest  Plaques,  Medallions,  Vases,  &c.,  from  Designs  by  FLAX- 
MAN  and  others,  in  Permanent  Photography,  with  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  of  the  Progress  of  his  Art  Manufacture.  Imp.  410.  3/.  3^. 

CATALOGUE  OF  WEDGWOOD'S  MANUFACTURES. 
With  Illustrations.  Half-bound  8vo.  ior.  6d. 

WEDGWOOD  HANDBOOK.  A  Manual  for  Collectors  : 
Treating  of  the  Marks,  Monograms,  and  other  Tests  of  the  Old 
Period  of  Manufacture  ;  also  including  the  Catalogues  with  Prices 
obtained  at  various  Sales,  together  with  a  Glossary  of  Terms.  8vo. 
los.  6d. 
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OLD  DERBY  CHINA  FACTORY.  The  Workmen  and 
their  Productions.  Containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  chief 
Artist- workmen,  the  various  Marks  used,  Facsimiles  from  the  old 
Derby  Books,  and  original  Price  Lists  of  more  than  400  Figures 
and  Groups,  &c.  With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. By  JOHN  HASLEM.  Imp.  8vo.  31*.  6d. 

'  That  which  has  been  done  so  well  by  Miss  Meteyard  for  Etruria,  by  Mr. 
Binns  for  Worcester,  and  by  Mr.  Owen  for  Bristol,  has  now  been  done  for  the 
Derby  works  with  at  least  equal  zeal,  intelligence,  and  ability,  by  Mr.  Haslem.'— 
Staffordshire  Advertiser. 


FOR   YOUNG  PEOPLE, 
AUNT    JUDY'S    MAGAZINE.     Edited  by  H.  K.  F. 

GATTY  and  J.  H.  EWING.  Imp.  i6mo.  handsomely  bound. 
Containing  Stories,  Songs,  Music,  Papers  on  Natural  History, 
Fairy  Tales,  £c.  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  6d.  monthly. 
Yearly  volumes,  js.  6d.  each.  Some  of  the  early  volumes  may  be 
had  at  a  reduced  price. 


By  Mrs.  Alfred  Catty. 
PARABLES    FROM    NATURE.     With  Notes  on  the 

Natural  History  ;  and  numerous  large  Illustrations  by  eminent 
Artists.  4to.  cloth  gilt,  2is.  Also  in  2  vols.  IO.T.  6d.  each. 

161110.  with  Illustrations.      First  Series,  i6th  Edition,  is.  6d. 

Second  Series,  loth  Edition,  2s.  The  two  Series  in  i  vol.  3^.  6d. 
Third  Series,  6th  Edition,  2s.  Fourth  Series,  4th  Edition,  2s. 
The  two  Series  in  one  vol.  4*.  Fifth  Series,  2s. 

WORLDS   NOT  REALIZED.    i6mo.    4th  Edition.    2*. 
PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.     i6mo.     With  niustra- 

tions.     4th  Edition,  2s. 

A  BOOK  OF  EMBLEMS.  Drawn  on  Wood  by  F. 
GILBERT.  With  Verbal  Illustrations  and  an  Introduction.  Imp. 
i6mo.  4.?.  6d. 

WAIFS    AND    STRAYS     OF    NATURAL    HISTORY. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts.     Fcap.  3^.  6d. 

THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Fcap.  Svo.  Sewed,  I,.;, 
cloth,  is.  6d. 

AUNT  SALLY'S  LIFE.  With  Six  Illustrations.  Square 
i6mo.  3rd  Edition,  35.  6d. 
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THE   MOTHER'S    BOOK    OF    POETRY.    Selected 

and  Arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  GATTY.     Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
elegantly  bound,  js.  6d. 

A  BIT  OF  BREAD.  By  JEAN  MACE.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  ALFRED  GATTY.  2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  4.?.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  y.  6d. 


The  Uniform  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d.  each  volume. 


PARABLES  FROM  NATURE. 
2  vols.  With  Portrait. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE, 
and  other  Tales.  With  Illus- 
trations. 2nd  Edition. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS, 
and  other  Tales.  With  Frontis- 
piece. 5th  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  TALES.  Illus- 
trated. 5th  Edition. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  LETTERS  ;  a 
Sequel  to  'Aunt  Judy's  Tales.' 
Illustrated.  New  Edition. 


DOMESTIC  PICTURES  AND 
TALES.  With  6  Illustrations. 

WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED, 
and  Proverbs  Illustrated. 

THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTH- 
DAY, and  other  Tales.  With 
Illustrations  by  PHIZ.  New 
Edition. 

MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY'S  PRE- 
SENTATION BOX  for  Young 
People,  containing  the  above 
volumes,  neatly  bound,  and 
enclosed  in  a  cloth  box.  31^.  6d. 


By  Mrs.  Ewing. 

'  Everything  Mrs.  Ewing  writes  is  full  of  talent,  and  also  full  of  perception 
and  common  sense.' — Saturday  Review. 

THE    BROWN  I  ES,  and  other  Tales.    Illustrated  by  GEORGE 

CRUIKSHANK.     3rd  Edition.     Imp.  i6mo.  5*. 

'  Mrs.  Ewing  gives  us  some  really  charming  writing.  While  her  first  story 
most  prettily  teaches  children  how  much  they  can  do  to  help  their  parents,  the 
immediate  result  will  be,  we  fear,  anything  but  good.  For  if  a  child  once  begins 
"  The  Brownies,"  it  will  get  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  that  when  bed-time  comes 
it  will  altogether  forget  the  moral,  and  will  weary  its  parents  with  importunities 
for  just  a  few  minutes  more  to  see  how  everything  ends.  The  frontispiece,  by 
the  old  friend  of  our  childhood,  George  Cruikshank,  is  no  less  pretty  than  the 
story.' — Saturday  Review. 

MRS.    OVERTHEWAY'S    REMEMBRANCES. 

Illustrated   with    10  fine    Full-page  Engravings  on  Wood,    after 
Drawings  by  PASQUIER  and  WOLF.  2nd  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d. 
'  It  is  not  often  nowadays  the  privilege  of  a  critic  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  a 
new  work ;  and  the  rarity  of  the  occasion  that  calls  forth  the  delight  is  apt  to 
lead  one  into  the  sin  of  hyperbole.    And  yet  we  think  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
extravagance   when  we  say  that,  without  exception,  "Mrs.  Overtheway  s  Re- 
membrances "  is  the  most  delightful  work  avowedly  written  for  children  that  we 
have  ever  read.     There  are  passages  in  this  book  which  the  genius  of  (jeorge 

Eliot  would  be  proud  to  own It  is  full  of  a  peculiar,  heart-stirring  pathos 

of  its  own,  which  culminates  in  the  last  pages,  when  Ida  finds  that  her  father  is 
not  dead.  The  book  is  one  that  may  be  recurred  to  often,  and  always  with  the 
same  delight.  We  predict  for  it  a  great  popularity.' — Leader. 
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By  Mrs.  Ewing — Continued. 

M  E  LC H  I O R'S    D  R EAM,  and  other  Tales.  Illustrated.    3rd 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

'  "  Melchior's  Dream"  is  an  exquisite  little  story,  charming  by  original 
humour,  buoyant  spirits,  and  tender  pathos.' — Athenceum. 

A  FLAT  IRON  FOR  A  FARTHING;  or,  Some  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son.  With  12  Illustrations  by  H.  ALLINGHAM. 
3rd  Edition.  Small  8vo.  5^. 

'  Let  every  parent  and  guardian  who  wishes  to  be  amused,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  please  a  child,  purchase  "  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing  ;  or,  Some  Passages 
in  the  Life  of  an  Only  Son,"  by  J.  H.  Ewing.  We  will  answer  for  the  delight 
with  which  they  will  read  it  themselves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  young  and 
fortunate  recipients  will  also  like  it.  The  story  is  quaint,  original,  and  altogether 
delightful.' — A  tkenezum. 

'  A  capital  book  for  a  present.  No  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
it  will  be  in  a  hurry  to  put  it  down,  for  it  is  a  book  of  uncommon  fascination. 
The  story  is  good,  the  principles  inculcated  admirable,  and  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions simply  delicious.' — John  Bull. 

LOB-LI  E-BY-THE-FI  RE;    or,   the   Luck  of  Lingborough. 

And  other  Tales.      Illustrated  by  GEORGE   CRUIKSHANK.      and 
Edition.     Imp.  i6mo.  $s. 

'  A  charming  tale  by  another  of  those  clever  writers,  thanks  to  whom  the 
children  are  now  really  better  served  than  their  neighbours.' — Spectator. 

'Mrs.  Ewing  has  written  as  good  a  story  as  her  "Brownies,"  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  "  Lob-lie-by-the-fire  "  has  humour  and  pathos,  and  teaches 
what  is  right  without  making  children  think  they  are  reading  a  sermon.'— 
Saturday  Review. 

SIX  TO  SIXTEEN:  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  10  Illus- 
trations by  Mrs.  ALLINGHAM.  2nd  Edition.  Small  post  8vo.  5*. 

'  The  homely  good  sense  and  humour  of  the  bulk  of  the  story  are  set  off  by 
the  pathos  of  its  opening  and  its  close,  and  a  soft  and  beautiful  light,  as  of  dawn 
and  sunset,  is  thrown  round  the  substantial  English  ideal  of  what  a  girl's 
-education  ought  to  be,  which  runs  through  the  tale.' — Spectator. 

'  It  is  a  beautifully  told  story,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  and  bright  sketches 
of  scenery  and  character.  It  is  all  told  with  great  naturalness,  and  will  amuse 
grown-up  people  quite  as  much  as  children.  In  reading  the  story,  we  have  been 
struck  especially  by  characteristic  bits  of  description,  which  show  very  happily 
the  writer's  appreciation  of  child  life.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  We  have  rarely  met,  on  such  a  modest  scale,  with  characters  so  ably  and 
simply  drawn  .  .  .  The  merits  of  the  volume,  in  themselves  not  small,  are 
much  enhanced  by  some  clever  illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  Mrs.  Allingham.'— 
A  thenceum. 

1  The  tone  of  the  book  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  singularly  free  from  that 
sentimental,  not  to  say  "  mawkish,"  stain  which  is  apt  to  disfigure  such  pro- 
ductions. The  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham  add  a  special  attraction  to  the 
little  volume.' —  Times. 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ewing's  book  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  year.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  There  is  in  it  not  only  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  but  there  is  true 
humour.  .  .  .  We  have  not  met  a  healthier  or  bree/ier  tale  for  girls  for  a  long 
period." — Academy. 
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By  Mrs.  Ewing — Continued. 

JAN   OF  THE  WINDMILL;  a  Story  of  the  Plains.  With 

it  Illustrations  by  HELEN  ALLINGHAM.     Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  OReilly. 

'  AIr>.  O'Reilly's  works  need  no  commendation  .  .  .  the  style  is  so  good,  the 
narrative  so  engrossing,  and  the  tone  so  excellent.' — John  Bull. 

LITTLE    PRESCRIPTION,    and    other    Tales.     With  6 

Illustrations  by  W.  H.  PETHERICK  and  others.     i6mo.  2s.  6d. 
'  A  worthy  successor  of  some  charming  little  volumes  of  the  same  kind.  .  .  . 
The  tale  from  which  the  title  is  taken  is  for  its  grace  and  pathos  an  especial 
favourite.'—  Spectator. 

'  Mrs.  O'Reilly  could  not  write  otherwise  than  well,  even  if  she  were  to  try/ 
— Morning'  Post. 

CICELY'S  CHOICE.  A  Story  for  Girls.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  A.  PASQUIER.  Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d. 

'  A  pleasant  story.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  for  girls,  and  grown  people  will  also  enjoy 
reading  it.' — Athenaeum. 

'  A  pleasant,  well-written,  interesting  story,  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  young 
people  who  are  in  their  teens.' — Scotsman. 

GILES'S  MINORITY;  or,  ScenesattheRedHou.se.  With 
8  Illustrations.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

DOLL    WORLD;  or,   Play  and  Earnest.     A  Study  from  Real 

Life.     With  8  Illustrations.     By  C.  ^\.  SALTMARSH.     i6mo.  2s.  6d. 

'  It  is  a  capital  child's  book,   and  it  has  a  charm  for  grown-up  people  also,  as 

the  fairy  haze  of  "long-ago"  brightens  every  page.     We  are  not  ashamed  to 

confess   to   the    "thrilling   interest"    with  which  we   followed   the  history  of 

"Robertina"  and  "Mable."' — Athenceum. 

DEBORAH'S     DRAWER.      With   9   Illustrations.      i6mo, 

as.  6d. 

1  Any  godmamma  who  wishes  to  buy  an  unusually  pretty  and  artistically- 
written  gift-book  for  an  eight-year-old  pet  cannot  do  better  than  spend  a  florin  or 
two  on  the  contents  of  "Aunt  Deborah's  Drawer." ' — Atftenoeum. 

DAISY'S    COMPANIONS;    or,   Scenes  from  Child    Life. 

A  Story  for  Little  Girls.     With  8  Illustrations.     i6mo.  2s.  6d. 
'  If  anybody  wants   a    pretty  little   present  for  a  pretty  (and   good)   little 
daughter,  or  a  niece  or  grand-daughter,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  or  tastier 
one  than  "  Daisy's  Companions."' — Times. 
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Captain  Marry  afs  Books  for  Boys. 

Uniform  Illustrated  Edition,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,   post  8vo.  y.  6d, 
each  ;  gilt  edges,  4?.  6d. 


POOR  JACK.  With  Sixteen  Il- 
lustrations after  Designs  by 
CLARKSON  STANFIELD,  R.A. 

THE  MISSION  ;  or,  Scenes  in 
Africa.  With  Illustrations  by 
JOHN  GILBERT. 


THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

With  Illustrations  by  GILBERT 

and  DALZIEL. 
THE      PRIVATEER'S      MAN. 

Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land  in 

Civil    and    Savage    Life,    One 


THE   PIRATE   AND    THREE          Hundred  Years  Ago.  Illustrated 
CUTTERS.      Illustrated    with          with  Eight  Steel  Engravings. 
Twenty  Steel  Engravings  from    |   MASTERMAN  READY  ;  or,  the 


Drawings  by  CLARKSON  STAN- 
FIELD,  R.A'.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author. 


Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Embel- 
lished with  Ninety-three  En- 
gravings on  Wood. 


A  BOY'S  LOCKER.  A  Smaller  Edition  of  Captain 
Marryat's  Books  for  Boys,  in  12  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  in  a  compact 
cloth  box,  2IJ-. 


By  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

FAIRY  TALES    AND    SKETCHES.     Translated  by ;C. 

C.  PEACHEY,  H.  WARD,  A.  PLESNER,  &c.    With  104  Illustrations 

by  OTTO  SPECKTER  and  others.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'The  translation  most  happily  hits  the  delicate  quaintness  of  Andersen — 
most  happily  transposes  into  simple  English  words  the  tender  precision  of  the 
famous  story-teller  ;  in  a  keen  examination  of  the  book  we  scarcely  recall  a 
single  phrase  or  turn  that  obviously  could  have  been  bettered.'—  Daily  Telegraph. 

TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  48  Full-page  Illus- 
trations by  WEHNERT,  and  57  Small  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
W.  THOMAS.  A  new  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6.?. 

This  and  the  above  volume  form  the   most   complete    English  Edition  of 
Andersen's  Tales. 

LATER  TALES.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  AUGUSTA 
PLESNER  and  H.  WARD.  With  Illustrations  by  OTTO  SPECKTER, 
W.  COOPER,  and  other  Artists.  Cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 


WO  N  D  E  R    WO  R  L D.     A  Collection  of  Fairy  Tales,  Old  and 

New.     Translated  from  the  French,  German,  and  Danish.     With 

4  Coloured  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  L.  RICHTER, 

OSCAR  PLETSCH,  and  others.  Royal  i6mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d. 

'  It  will  delight  the  children,  and  has  in  it  a  wealth  of  wisdom  that  may  be  of 

practical  service  when  they  have  grown  into  men  and  women.' — Literary  World. 
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GRIMM'S  GAMMER  GRETHEL;  or,  German  Fairy 
Tales  and  Popular  Stories.  Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  after  G.  CRUIKSHANK'S  designs.  Post  8vo. 
$s.  6d. 

LITTLE    PLAYS    FOR    LITTLE    PEOPLE;  with 

Hints  for  Drawing-room  Performances.  By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM, 
Author  of  '  Rana,  the  Story  of  a  Frog.'  i6mo.  with  Illustrations, 
2s.  6d. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  a  Biographical  Account  of 
DEFOE.  Illustfated  with  70  Wood  Engravings,  chiefly  after  Designs 
by  HARVEY  ;  and  12  Engravings  on  Steel  after  STOTHARD.  Post 
8vo.  5-r. 

KIRSTIN'S  ADVENTURES.  A  Story  of  Jutland  Life. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Casimir  the  Little  Exile/  &c.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

'  There  is  so  much  true  art  and  natural  talent  in  the  book  that  we  are  half 
inclined  to  take  it  away  from  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  it  is  written.' — Times. 

KATIE;  or,  the  Simple  Heart.  By  D.  RICHMOND,  Author  of 
'Annie  Maitland.'  Illustrated  by  M.  I.  BOOTH.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  $s.  6d. 

'  The  family  life  which  surrounds  Katie  is  both  pretty  and  natural.  The  tone 
is  good,  and  the  plot — we  speak  from  experience — engages  a  child's  interest  with 
almost  too  keen  a  sympathy.' — Gua.rdia.tt. 

QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  A.  STRICKLAND.  An  Abridged  Edition,  with  Portrait  of 
Matilda  of  Flanders.  In  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

THE    ENTERTAINING    NATURALIST.     By  Mrs. 

LOUDON.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  S.  DALLAS,  F.L.S.  With 
nearly  500  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  $s. 

INSECT  ARCHITECTURE.  ByRENNiE.  Edited  bythe 
Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  Author  of  '  Homes  Without  Hands.'  Post  8vo. 
with  nearly  200  Illustrations,  5^. 

GLIMPSES    INTO    PET-LAND.     By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     With  Frontispiece.     Fcap.  y.  6d. 

FRIENDS  IN  FUR  AND  FEATHERS.  ByGwvNFRYN. 

Illustrated  with   8   Full-page   Engravings  by  F.   W.   KEYL,   &c. 

3rd  Edition.     Handsomely  bound,  y.  6d. 

'We  have  already  characterised  some  other  book  as  the  best  cat-and-dog 
book  of  the  season.  We  said  so  because  we  had  not  seen  the  present  little  book, 
which  is  delightful.  It  is  writ?en  on  an  artistic  principle,  consisting  of  actual 
biographies  of  certain  elephants,  squirrels,  blackbirds,  and  what  not,  who  lived  in 
the  flesh  ;  and  we  only  wish  that  human  biographies  were  always  as  entertaining 
and  instructive.' — Saturday  Review. 
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GUESSING  STORIES;  or,  The  Surprising  Adventures 
of  the  Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes.  By  the  late  Rev.  P.  FREE- 
MAN, M.A.  3rd  Edition. 

ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS.  By  EDWARD  JESSE.  With 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  $s.  With  34  Steel  Engravings 
after  COOPER,  LANDSEER,  &c.  js.  6d. 

NATURAL      HISTORY      OF      SELBORNE.       By 

GILBERT  WHITE.  Edited  by  JESSE.  Illustrated  with  40  En- 
gravings. Post  8vo.  5-y.  ;  or,  with  the  Plates  Coloured,  js.  6d. 

CHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  AND  RIDDLES.  Collected  by 
a  Cantab.  5th  Edition,  enlarged.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 

POETRY  -BOOK    FOR     SCHOOLS,    illustrated  with 

37  highly  finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  COPE,  R.A.,  HELMSLEY, 
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